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Uniform.  vriUi,  the  present  Work, 

Sob  and  Cheaper  Sfitwn.     (lOth  Thotuaud.) 

With  Pcotrait,  M»p,  uid  Ulnsbatioiia,  2  vola.  Sro,  15i. 

riTHE    LAST    JOURNALS    OF    DAVID    LIVINGSTONE    IN 

X  OEKTRAIi  AFRICA,  from  1865  to  bis  Death.  Continned  by  a  NamtiTe 
of  bia  last  Homents  aitd  Snfferinga,  obtaiuad  from  bis  faithful  servaata  Chnnui 
and  SuL    By  Bot.  Houcx  Wuleb,  P.R.O.a 

"IIww  Uit  Jmnuli  of  Darld  LlTlsgitoue  Tan  coma  btlora  ni  llkt  >  roloe  bum  Uia  dead. 
Than  la  no  Bittlali  auna  mora  wtdalj'  known,  or  more  nnlTanall;  nqwctod  Una  Out  ol  Uvlag- 
■tatw.  na  gnatast  among  AMcan  tiaTBll0a»  ha  hai  ihown  a  panlitaiica  and  derotloD  to  Ilia 
wotk  irtdch  hai  not  only  nphaJd  tha  npntatdon  of  hii  oonDbr  tliroo^ioat  tbo  vorid,  but  baa 
Infnaad  a  nnr  iplttt  Into  Attloui  aiplontloii,  and  bjr  bla  hljli  sxampla  ha  hai  aUmnlatad  otbca  to 
lUlovopoB  Ilia  aaina  ooniao,  which  wlU  BTUttoallT  molt  tn  tha  opaiiliig  ol  that  hlUnrtomjitoiloQa 
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PREFACE. 

The  purple  of  this  work  is  to  make  the  world  better 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  Livingatone.  His  dis- 
coveries and  researches  have  been  given  to  the  public  in 
his  own  books,  but  his  modesty  led  him  to  say  little  in 
these  of  himself,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  feel  that 
little  is  known  of  the  strength  of  his  affections,  the  depth 
and  purity  of  his  devotion,  or  the  intensity  of  his  aspira- 
tions as  a  Christian  missioDary.  The  growth  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  providential  shaping  of  his  career  are  also 
matters  of  remarkable  interest,  of  which  not  much  has 
yet  been  made  known. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  volume,  likewise, 
to  present  a  more  complete  history  of  his  life  than  has  yet 
appeared.  Many  chapters  of  it  are  opened  up  of  which 
the  public  have  hitherto  known  little  or  nothing.  It  has 
not  been  deemed  necessary  to  dwell  on  events  recorded  in 
his  published  Travels,  except  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  narrative  and  making  it  complete.  Even  on  these, 
however,  it  has  been  found  that  not  a  little  new  light 
and  colour  may  be  thrown  &om  his  correspondence  with 
his  firiends  and  his  unpublished  Journals. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  show  the  unity  and 
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symmetiy  of  his  chaxacter.  As  a  man,  a  Christian,  a 
mifisionaiy,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  scientist,  Livingstone 
ranks  with  the  greatest  of  our  race,  and  shows  the 
roiniiniiTn  of  infirmity  in  connection  with  the  TnATriminn 
of  goodnesa  Nothing  can  be  more  telling  than  his 
life  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  and  power  of  Chris- 
laanity,  as  a  plea  for  Christian  Missions  and  civilisation, 
or  as  an  illustration  of  the  true  connection  between 
religion  and  science. 

So  m^iy  Mends  have  helped  in  this  book  that  it  is 
impossible  to  thank  all  in  a  preface.  Most  of  t^em  are 
named  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Special  acknowledg- 
ments, however,  are  due  to  the  more  inmiediate  members 
of  Dr.  Livingstone's  family,  at  whose  request  the  work 
was  undertaken ;  also  to  his  sisters,  the  Misses  livingstone 
of  Hamilton,  to  Mr.  Young  of  Kelly,  and  to  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Moffiit,  Livingstone's  father-in-law.  The  use  of 
valuable  collections  of  letters  has  been  given  by  the  fol- 
lowing (in  addition  to  the  friends  already  named) : — ^The 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  Sir  J.  Bisdon 
Bennett ;  Eev.  D.  G.  Watt ;  Rev.  Joseph  Moore ;  Rev. 
W.  Thompson,  Cape  Town ;  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  Esq. ; 
reprraentatives  of  the  late  Sir  R.  I.  Miutihison,  Bart.,  and 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Madear ;  Eev.  Horace  Waller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  of  Newstead  Abbey,  Mr.  F.  Fitch,  of 
London,  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  of  Lovedale,  and  Senhor  Nunes 
of  QuUimane.  Other  friends  have  forwarded  letters  of 
less  importance.  Some  of  the  letters  have  reached  the 
hands  of  the  writer  after  the  completion  of  the  book, 
and  have  therefore  been  used  but  sparingly. 
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The  recovery  of  an  important  private  journal  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  which  had  been  lost  at  the  time  when  the 
Missionary  Travels  was  published,  has  thrown  much  new 
light  on  the  part  of  hia  life  immediately  preceding  hia 
first  great  journey. 

In  ihe  spelling  of  AMcan  proper  names.  Dr.  Mo&t  has 
^ven  valuable  help.  Usually  Livingstone's  own  spelling 
has  been  followed. 

A  Map  has  been  specially  prepared,  in  which  the 
geographical  references  in  the  voliune  are  shown,  so  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  foUow  Livingstone's  movements 
&om  place  to  place. 

A  statement  at  page  '274,  whidi  information  recently 
received  shows  to  have  been  partly  incorrect,  and  one  or 
two  slight  inaccuracies,  have  been  corrected  in  this  edition. 
The  paper  on  the  Transvaal  Boers  referred  to  at  page 
128  has  been  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  interest  at  the  present  time. 

With  so  much  material,  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
write  a  life  in  two  volumes  than  in  one ;  but  for  obvious 
reasons  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  restrict  it  to  the 
present  limits.  The  author  could  wish  for  no  higher 
honour  than  to  have  his  name  associated  with  that  of 
Livingstone,  and  can  desire  no  greater  pleasure  than  that 
of  conveying  to  other  minds  the  impressions  that  have 
been  left  on  his  own. 

W.  G.  BLAIKIE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  YEARS. 

A^.  1813-1836. 
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The  family  of  David  LivingBtone  sprang,  as  he  has  him- 
self reconled,  from  the  island  of  Ulva,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Mull,  in  Aigyllfihire.  Ulva,  "the  island  of 
the  wolf,"  is  of  the  same  group  as  Staffit,  and,  like  it, 
remarkable  for  its  basaltic  columns,  which,  according  to 
MacCulloch,  are  more  deserving  of  admiration  than  those 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  have  missed  being  famous 
only  firom  being  eclipscKi  by  the  greater  glory  of  Stafia. 
The  island  belonged  for  many  geneiationB  to  the  Mac- 
quaries,  a  name  distinguished  in  our  home  annals,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  Australia.  The  Celtic  name  of  the  Living- 
atones  was  M'Leay,  which  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone's 
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own  idea  means  "  sod  of  the  grey-headed,"  but  accord- 
to  another  derivation,  "son  of  the  physician."  It  has 
been  surmised  that  the  name  may  have  been  given  to 
some  son  of  the  famous  Beatoun,  who  held  the  post  of 
physician  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Probably  Dr.  Living- 
stone never  heard  of  this  derivation ;  if  he  had,  he  would, 
have  shown  it  some  favour,  for  he  had  a  singularly  high 
opinion  of  the  physician's  office. 

The  Saxon  name  of  the  family  was  originally  spelt 
Livingstone,  but  the  Doctor's  father  had  shortened  it  by 
the  omission  of  the  final  "  e."  David  wrote  it  for  many 
years  in  the  abbreviated  form,  but  about  1857,  at  his 
father's  request,  he  restored  the  original  spelling.'  The 
significance  of  the  original  form  of  the  name  was  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  him.  He  used  to  refer  with  great 
pleasure  to  a  note  from  an  old  Mend  and  fellow-student, 
the  late  Professor  George  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  acknow- 
ledging a  copy  of  his  book  in  1857  : — "Meanwhile,  may 

I  your  name  be  {Hxi[Htious;  in  all  your  IcHig  and  weary 
journeys  may  die  Zaving  half  of  your  title  outweigh 
the  oih&T ;  till  after  long  and  Uessed  labours,  the  white 
stone  is  given  you  in  the  happy  land," 

Livingstone  has  told  us  most  that  is  known  of  his 
forefe,thera ;  how  his  great-grandfather  fell  at  CuUoden, 
fighting  for  the  old  line  of  kings ;  how  his  grandfather 
could  go  back  for  six  generations  of  his  family  before 
him,  giving  the  particulars  of  each;  and  how  the  only 
tradition  he  himself  felt  proud  of  was  that  of  the  old 
man  who  had  never  heard  of  any  person  in  the  femily 
being  guilty  of  dishonesty,  and  who  charged  his  chil- 
dren never  to  introduce  the  vice.      He  used  also  to 

)  tell  his  children,  when  spurring  them  to  diligence  at 
school,  that  UMther  had  he  ever  heard  of  a  Livingstone 

,  who  was  a  donkey.  He  has  also  recorded  a  tradition 
that  the  people  of  iJie  island  were  converted  from  being 

'  Sm  JouimI  ef  Ooopapbioal  Society,  1857,  page  olxriiL 
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Roman  Catholics  "  by  the  laird  coming  round  with  a  man 
having  a  yellow  staff",  -which  would  seem  to  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  his  teaching,  for  the  new  religion 
went  long  afterwards — perhaps  it  does  so  still — by  the 
name  of  the  religion  of  the  yellow  stick."  The  same 
story  is  told  of  perhaps  a  dozen  other  places  in  the  High- 
lands ;  the  "yellow  stick"  seems  to  have  done  duty 
on  a  considerable  scale. 

There  were  traditions  of  Ulva  life  that  must  have  been 
very  congenial  to  the  temperament  of  David  Livingstone. 
In  the  "Statistical  Account"  of  the  parish  to  which  it 
belongs '  we  read  of  an  old  custom  among  the  inhabitants, 
to  rentove  with  their  flocks  in  the  beginning  of  each  summer 
to  the  upland  pastures,  and  iHvouac  there  tUl  they  were 
obliged  to  descend  in  the  month  of  August.  The  4^n- 
air  life,  the  &ee  intercourse  of  fiuuilies,  the  roaming  frolics 
of  the  young  men,  the  songs  and  merriment  of  young 
and  old,  seem  to  have  made  this  a  singularly  happy 
time.  The  writer  of  the  account  (Mr.  dark  of  tJlva) 
says  that  he  had  frequently  listened  with  delight  to 
the  tales  ef  pastoral  life  led  by  the  people  on  these 
occasions ;  it  was  indeed  a  relic  of  Arcadia.  There  were 
tra^c  traditions,  too,  of  Ulva ;  notably  that  of  Kirsty's 
Rock,  an  awful  plax^  where  the  islanders  are  said  to  have 
administered  Lynch  law  to  a  wofoan  who  had  unwittingly 
killed  a  girl  she  meant  only  to-  fi^hten,  for  the  alleged 
crime — denied  by  the  girl — of  st-ealing  a  cheese.  The 
poor  woman  was  broken-hearted  when  she  sarw  what  she 
had  done;  but  the  neighboxirs,  filled  with  horror,  and 
deaf  to  her  remonstrances,  placed  her  in  a  sack,  which 
they  laid  upon  a  rook  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water, 
where  the  rising  tide  slowly  terminated  her  existence, 
livingstone  quotes  Macaulay's  remaric  on  the  extreme 
savagery  of  the  Highlanders  of  those  days,  like  the  Cape 

'  Kflninisa  and  Eilmnre.     See  Nan  Statitfkal  Account  ^  StoAmd,    Argyll- 
■hire,  p.  345. 
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Caffi-es,  as  he  saya ;  and  the  tradition  of  Kirsty's  Bock 
would  seem  to  confirm  it.  But  the  stories  of  the 
"  baughting-time  "  presented  a  feirer  aspect  of  Ulva  life, 
and  no  doubt  left  happier  impressions  on  his  mind. 
His  grand&ther,  as  he  tells  us,  had  an  almost  unlimited 
stock  of  such  stories,  which  he  was  wont  to  rehearse  to 
his  grandchildren  and  other  rapt  listeners. 

When,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life,  David 
Livingstone  visited  Ulva,  in  1864,  in  a  friend's  yacht,  he 
could  hear  little  or  nothingof  his  relatives.  In  1792, 
his  grandfether,  as  he  tells  us,  left  It  for  Blantyre,  in 
Lanarkshire,  about  seven  miles  from  Glasgow,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  where  he  found  employment  in  a 
cotton  factory.  The  dying  charge  of  the  unnamed  ancestor 
must  have  sunk  into  the  heart  of  this  descendant,  for, 
being  a  God-fearing  man  and  of  sterling  honesty,  he  was 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  large  sums  of  money  fi^om 
Glasgow  to  the  works,  and  in  his  old  age  was  pensioned 
ofi*,  so  as  to  spend  his  declining  years  in  ease  and  comfort. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  &mily,  showing  his  sense  of 
the  value  of  education,  that  he  was  complimented  by  the 
Blantyre  schoolmaster  for  never  grudging  the  price  of  a 
school-book  for  any  of  his  children — ^a  compliment,  we 
fear,  not  often  won  at  the  present  day.  The  other  near 
relations  of  Livingstone  seem  to  have  left  the  island  at 
the  same  time,  and  settled  in  Canada,  Prince  Edward's 
Isle,  and  the  United  States. 

The  influence  of  his  Highland  blood  was  apparent  in 
many  ways  in  David  Livingstone's  character.  It  modified 
the  democratic  influences  of  his  early  years,  when  he 
lived  among  the  cotton-spinners  of  Lanarkshire.  It 
enabled  him  to  enter  more  readily  into  the  relation  of 
the  African  tribes  to  their  chiefs,  which,  unlike  some 
f  other  missionaries,  he  sought  to  conserve,  while  purifying 
\  it  by  Christian  influence.  It  showed  itself  in  the  dash 
and  daring  which  were  so  remarkably  combined  in  him 
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with  Saxon  forethought  and  perseverance.  We  are  not 
sure  but  it  gave  a  tinge  to  his  afiections,  intensifying  his 
likes,  and  some  of  his  dislikes  too.  TTia  attachment  to 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was  quite  that  of  a  Highlander, 
and  hardly  less  so  was  his  feeling  towards  the  Duke  of 
Argyll — a  man  whom  he  had  no  doubt  many  grounds  for 
esteeming  highly,  but  of  whom,  after  visiting  him  at  1 
Inveraray,  he  spoke  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  High- 
lander for  his  chief 

The  Ulva  emigrant  had  several  sons,  all  of  whom  but 
one'  eventually  entered  the  King's  service  during  the 
French  war,  either  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  The  old  man 
was  somewhat  disheartened  by  this  circumstance,  and 
especially  by  the  fate  of  Charles,  head-clerk  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Henry  Monteith  in  Glasgow,  who  was  pressed  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  died  soon  after  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Only  one  son  remained  at  home,  Neil,  the  &ther 
of  David,  who  eventually  became  a  tea-dealer,  and  spent 
his  life  at  Blantyre  and  Hamilton.  David  Livingstone  has 
told  us  that  his  &ther  was  of  the  high  type  of  character 
portrayed  in  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night.  There  are 
Mends  still  alive  who  remember  him  well,  and  on  whom 
he  made  a  deep  impression.  He  was  a  great  reader  from  /• 
his  youth  upwards,  especially  of  religious  works.  His 
reading  and  his  religion  refined  his  character,  and  made 
him  a  most  pleasant  and  instructive  companion.  His 
conversational  powers  were  remarkable,  and  he  could 
pour  out  in  a  most  interesting  way  the  stores  of  his  read-  * 
ing  and  observation. 

Neil  Livingstone  was  a  man  of  great  spiritual  earnest-  ,- 
ness,  and  his  whole  life  was  consecrated  to  duty  and  the 
fear  of  God.  In  many  ways  he  was  remarkable,  being  in 
some  things  before  his  time.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  seen 
the  evil  effects  of  convivial  habits  in  his  immediate  circle, 
and  in  order  to  fortify  others  by  his  example  he  became  a 
strict  teetotaler,  suffering  not  a  Uttle  ridicule  and  opposi- 
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'  tion  from  the  firmness  with  which  he  carried  out  his 
resolution.  He  was  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  an  ardent 
,  member  of  a  missionary  society,  and  a  promoter  of  meet- 
'  ings  for  prayer  and  fellowahip,  before  such  things  had 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  badges  of  fanaticism.  While 
travelling  through  the  neighbouring  parishes  in  hisvocation 
of  tea-merchant,  he  acted  also  as  colporteur,  distributing 
tracts  and  encouraging  the  reading  of  useful  books.  He 
took  suitable  opportunities  when  they  came  to  him  of 
speaking  to  young  men  and  others  on  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects,  and  not  without  effect.  He  learned  Gaelic 
that  he  might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  to  his  mother, 
who  knew  that  language  best.  He  had  indeed  the  very 
sotd  of  a  missionary.  Withal  he  was  kindly  and  aStble, 
though  very  particular  in  enforcing  what  he  believed  to 
be  right.  He  was  quick  of  temper,  but  of  tender  heart 
;  and  gentle  ways ;  anything  that  had  the  look  of  stem- 
I  ness  was  the  result  not  of  harshness  but  of  high  principle. 
By  this  means  he  commanded  the  affection  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  his  family.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  his  dis- 
tinguished son,  to  whom  in  hk  character  and  ways  he  bore 
a  great  resemblance,  to  get  news  of  his  death,  on  his 
way  home  after  his  first  great  journey,  dissipating  the 
cherished  pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  fireside  and  telling 
him  all  his  adventures  in  Africa. 

The  wife  of  Neil  Livingstone  was  Agnes  Hunter,  a 
member  of  a  femily  of  the  same  humble  rank  and  the 
same  estimable  character  as  his  own.  Her  grandfather, 
Gravin  Hunter,  of  the  parish  of  Shotta,  was  a  doughty 
Covenanter,  who  might  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Ife,vid 
Deans.  Hip  son  David  (after  whom  the  traveller  was 
named)  was  a  man  of  the  same  type,  who  got  his  first 
religious  impressions  in  his  eighteenth  year,  at  an  open- 
air  service  conducted  by  one  of  the  Secession  Erskines. 
Snow  was  falling  at  the  time,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
sermon  the  people  were  standing  in  snow  up  to  the 
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ankles  ;  but  David  Hunter  used  to  say  he  had  no  feeling 
of  cold  that  day.  He  married  Janet  Moffat,  and  lived  at 
first  in  (x>mfortable  circumfitancea  at  Airdrie,  vhere  he 
owned  a  cottage  and  a  croft.  Mrs.  Hunter  died,  when 
her  daughter  Agnes,  afterwards  Mrs.  Neil  Livingstone, 
was  but  fifteen.  Agnes  was  her  mother's  only  nurse 
during  a  long  illness,  and  attended  so  carefully  to  her 
wants  that  the  minister  of  the  family  laid  his  hand  on 
her  head  and  said,  "A  blessing  will  follow  you,  my 
lassie,  for  your  duty  to  your  mother."  Soon  after  Mrs. 
Hunter's  death  a  reverse  of  fortune  overtook  her  husband, 
who  had  been  too  good-natured  in  accommodating  his 
neighbours.  He  removed  to  Biantyre,  where  he  worked 
as  a  tailor.  Keil  Livingstone  waa  apprenticed  to  him  by 
his  father,  much  against  his  will ;  but  it  was  by  this 
means  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Agnes  Hunter, 
his  ftiture  wife.  David  Hunter,  whose  devout  and  in- 
telligent character  procured  for  him  great  respect,  died 
at  Blantyre  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  grandchildren,  to  whom  he 
was  ^ways  kind,  and  whom  he  allowed  to  rummage 
freely  among  his  books,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable 
collection,  chiefly  theological 

NeU  Livingstone  and  Agnes  Hunter  were  married 
in  1810,  and  took  up  house  at  first  in  Glasgow.  The 
furnishing  of  their  house  indicated  the  frugal  character 
and  self-respect  of  the  occupEints  ;  it  included  a  handsome 
chest  of  drawers,  and  other  traditional  marks  of  respect- 
ability. Not  liking  Glasgow,  they  retximed  to  Blantyre. 
In  a  humble  home  thei-e,  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  bom.  Two  of  the  sons  died  in  infancy,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  parents.  Mrs.  Livingstone's  femily  spoke 
and  speak  of  her  as  a  vety  loving  mother,  one  who  con- 
tributed to  their  home  a  remarkable  element  of  bright- 
ness and  serenity.  Active,  orderly,  and  of  thorough 
cleanliness,  she  trained  her  family  in  the  same  virtues, 
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exemplifying  their  value  in  their  ovra  home.  She  was  a, 
delicate  little  woman,  with  a  wonderful  flow  of  good 
spirits,  and  remarkable  for  the  heauty  of  her  eyes,  to 
which  those  of  her  son  David  bore  a  strong  resemblance. 
She  was  moat  careful  of  hoxisehold  duties  and  attentive 
to  her  children.  Her  love  had  no  crust  to  penetrate, 
but  came  beaming  out  &eely  like  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Her  son  loved  her,  and  in  many  ways  followed  her. 

[  It  was  the  genial,  gentle  influences  that  had  moved  him 
under  hie  mother's  training  that  enabled  him  to  move 

\  the  savages  of  Africa. 

She  too  had  a  great  store  of  family  traditions,  and,  like 
the  mother  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  she  retained  the  power 
of  telling  them  with  the  utmost  accuracy  to  a  very  old 
age.  In  one  of  Livingstone's  private  journals,  written 
in  1864,  during  his  second  visit  home,  he  gives  at  full 
length  one  of  his  mother's  stories,  which  some  future 
Macaulay  may  find  useful  as  an  illustration  of  the  social 
condition  of  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century: — 

"MothertoldmeBtorieBofheryouth:  they  seem  to  come  back  to  her 
in  her  eighty-second  year  very  vividly.  Her  grandfather,  Gavin  Hunter, 
could  write,  while  most  common  people  were  ignorant  of  the  ait.  A 
poor  woman  got  him  to  write  a  petition  to  the  minister  of  Shotts 
parish  to  augment  her  monthly  allowance  of  sixpence,  as  ehe  could  not 
live  on  it.  He  was  taken  to  Hamilton  jail  for  this,  and  having  a  wife 
and  three  children  at  home,  who  without  him  would  certainly  starve, 
he  thought  of  David's  feigning  madness  before  the  Philistines,  and  be- 
slabbered  his  beard  with  saliva.  All  who  were  found  guilty  were 
sent  to  the  army  in  America,  or  the  plantations.  A  serjeant  had 
compassion  on  him  and  said, '  Tell  me,  gndeman,  if  you  are  really  out 
of  your  mind.  I'll  befriend  you.'  He  confessed  that  he  only  feigned 
insanity,  because  be  had  a  wife  and  three  bairns  at  home  who  would 
starve  if  he  were  sent  to  the  army.  '  Dinna  say  onything  mair  to 
ony  body,'  said  the  kind-hearted  Serjeant.  He  then  aaid  to  the  com- 
manding officer, '  They  have  given  us  a  man  clean  out  of  his  mind  :  1 
can  do  nothing  with  the  like  o'  him.'  The  officer  went  to  him  and 
gave  him  three  shillinga,  saying,  '  Tak'  that,  gudeman,  and  gang  awa' 
hame  to  your  wife  and  weans.'  '  Ay,'  said  mother,  '  mony  a  prayer 
went  up  for  that  seijeant,  for  my  grandfather  was  an  unco  godly  man. 
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He  had  never  had  so  much  money  in  his  life  before,  for  his  wages 
were  only  threepence  a  day.' " 

Mrs.  Livingstone,  to  whom  David  had  always  been  a 
most  dutiful  son,  died  on  the  18th  June  1865,  afber  a 
lingering  illness  which  had  confined  her  to  bed  for  several 
years.  A  telegram  received  by  him  at  Oxford  announced 
her  death ;  that  telegram  had  been  stowed  away  in  one 
of  his  traveUing  cases,  for  a  year  after  (19th  June  1866), 
in  his  Last  Jourjials,  he  wrote  this  entiy  : — "  I  lighted  on 
a  telegram  to-day  ; — 

'  Yonr  mother  died  at  noon  on  the  18th  Jane.' 

This  was  in  1865  ;  it  affected  me  not  a  little." ' 

The  home  in  which  David  Livingstone  grew  up  was  ' 
bright  and  happy,  and  presented  a  remarkable  example 
of  aU  the  domestic  virtues.  It  was  ruled  by  an  industry 
that  never  lost  an  hour  of  the  six  days,  and  that  welcomed 
and  honoured  the  day  of  rest ;  a  thrift  that  made  the 
most  of  everything,  though  it  never  got  fcir  beyond  the 
bare  necessaries  of  Hfe  ;  a  self-restraint  that  admitted  no 
stimulant  within  the  door,  and  that  faced  bravely  and 
steadily  all  the  burdens  of  life ;  a  love  of  books  that 
showed  the  presence  of  a  cultivated  taste,  with  a  fear  of 
God  that  dignified  the  life  which  it  moulded  and  con- 
trolled. To  the  last  David  Livingstone  was  proud  of  the 
class  firom  which  he  sprang.  When  the  highest  in  the 
land  were  showering  compliments  on  him,  he  was  writing 
to  his  old  friends  of  "  my  own  order,  the  honest  poor," 
and  trying,  by  schemes  of  colonisation  and  otherwise,  to 
promote  their  benefit.  He  never  had  the  least  hankering 
for  any  title  or  distinction  that  would  have  seemed  to  lift 
him  out  of  his  own  class;  and  it  was  with  perfect  sincerity 
that  on  the  tombstone  which  he  placed  over  the  resting- 
place  of  his  parents  in  the   cemetery  of  Hamilton,  he  - 

'  Latt  JwawtU,  vol,  i.  p.  56. 
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expressed  his  feelings  in  these  words,  deliberately  refusing 
to  change  the  "  and  "  of  the  last  line  into  "  but"  : — 

TO  SHOW  THE  RBSTIMG-PLACE  OF 

NEIL  LIVINOSTONE, 

AND  AGNES  HUNTER,  HIS  WIFE, 

AND  TO  EXPRESS  THE  THANKFULNESS  TO  GOD 
OF  THEIR  CHILDREN, 

JOHN,  DAVID,  JANET,  CHARLES.  AND  AGNES, 
FOB  POOR  AND  PIOUS  PARENTS. 

David  Livingstone's  birthday  was  the  l9th  March 
1813.  Of  his  early  boyhood  there  is  little  to  say,  except 
that  he  was  a  favourite  at  home.  The  children's  games 
were  merrier  when  he  was  among  them,  and  the  fireside 
brighter.  He  contributed  constantly  to  the  happiness  of 
the  family.  Anything  of  interest  that  happened  to  him 
he  was  always  ready  to  tell  them.  The  habit  was  kept 
up  in  after  years.  When  he  went  to  study  in  GXaa^w, 
returning  on  the  Saturday  evenings,  he  would  take  his 
place  by  the  fireside  and  tell  them  all  that  had  occurred 
during  the  week,  thus  sharing  his  life  with  them.  His 
sisters  still  remember  how  they  longed  for  these  Saturday 
evenings.  At  the  village  school  he  received  his  early 
education.  He  seems  from  his  earliest  childhood  to  have 
been  of  a  calm,  self-reliant  nature.  It  was  his  fiither's 
habit  to  lock  the  door  at  dusk,  by  which  time  all  the 
children  were  expected  to  be  in  the  house.  One  evening 
David  had  infringed  this  rule,  and  when  he  reached  the 
door  it  was  barred.  He  made  no  cry  nor  disturbance, 
but  having  prociured  a  piece  of  bread,  sat  down  contentedly 
to  pass  the  night  on  the  doorstep.  There,  on  looking  out, 
his  mother  found  him.  It  was  an  early  application  of  the 
rule  which  did  him  such  service  in  later  days,  to  make 
the  best  of  the  least  pleasant  situatioQs.  But  no  one  could 
yet  have  thought  how  the  rule  was  to  be  afterwards 
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applied.     Looking  back  to  this  period,  LivingstoDe  might 
have  said  in  the  words  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad : — 

"  0  little  knew  my  mother, 
The  day  she  cradled  me. 
The  lands  that  I  should  wander  o'er, 
The  death  that  I  should  dee." 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  got  a  New  Testament  from 
hia  Sunday-school  teacher  for  repeating  the  119th  Psalm  I 
on  two  successive  evenings  with  only  five  errors — a  proof  ' 
that  perseverance  was  bred  in  hia  -^^tj  bone. 

His  parents  were  poor,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
put  to  work  in  the  &ctory  as  a  pieeer,  that  his  earnings 
might  aid  his  mother  in  the  stru^le  with  the  wolf  which 
had  followed  the  &iuily  from  the  island  that  bore  its 
name.  After  serving  a  number  of  years  as  a  pieeer,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  a  spinner.  Greatly  to  his  mother's 
delight,  tlie  first  halfnjrown  he  ever  earned  was  laid  by 
him  in  her  lap.  Livingstone  has  told  us  that  with  a  part 
of  his  fiiBt  week's  wages  he  purchased  Ruddiman's  Rudi- 
ments of  Latin,  and  pursued  the  study  of  that  language 
with  unabated  ardour  for  many  years  afterwards  at  an 
evening  class  which  had  been  opened  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  ten.  "The  dictionary  part  of  my  r 
labours  was  followed  up  till  twelve  o'clock,  or  later,  if  my 
mother  did  not  interfere  by  jumping  up  and  snatching 
the  books  out  of  my  hands.  I  had  to  be  back  in  the 
factory  by  six  in  the  morning,  and  continue  my  work, 
with  intervals  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  tiU  eight  o'clock 
at  night.  I  read  in  this  way  many  of  the  classical 
authors,  and  knew.  Virgil  and  Horace  better  at  sirteen 
than  I  do  now."' 

In  hia  reading,  he  tells  us  that  he  devoiired  all  the  i 
books  that  came  into  his  hands  but  novels,  and  that  his 
plan  was  to  place  the  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning- 
jenny,  so  that  he  could  catch  sentence  after  sentence  as 

■  Mimionary  TravtU,  p.  3. 
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he  passed  at  his  work.     The  labour  of  attending  to  the 
[   wheels   was    great,    for   the   improvements   in   spinning 
I    machinery  that  have  made  it  self-acting  had  not  then 
)  heen  introduced.     The  utmost  interval  that  Livingstone 
could  have  for  reading  at  one  time  was  less  than  a  minute. 
The  thirst  for  reading  so  early  shown  was  greatly 
stimulated   by  his  fether's  example.     Neil  Livingstone, 
while  fond  of  the  old  Scottish  theology,  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  enterprise  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or, 
as  he  called  it,  "  the  progress  of  the  world,"  and  endea- 
voured to  interest  his  family  in  it  too.     Any  books  of 
travel,  and  especially  of  missionary  enterprise,  that  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  he  eagerly  read.    Some  publications 
of  the  Tract  Society,  called  5ie  'WeeUy  Visitor,  the  Child's 
Companion  and  Teacher's  Offering,  were  taken  in,  and 
were   much    enjoyed   by   his   son    David,  especially  the 
papers  of  "  Old  Humphrey."     Novels  were  not  admitted 
into  the  house,  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  prevalent 
in  religious  circles.     Neil  Livingstone  had  also  a  fear  of 
books   of  science,   deeming  them  unfriendly  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  his  son  instinctively   repudiated   that  feeling, 
though  it  was  some  time  before  the  works  of  Thomas 
I  Dick  of  Broughty-Ferry  enabled  him  to  see  clearly,  what 
to  him  was  of  vital  significance,  that  religion  and  science 
I  were  not  necessarily  hostile,  but  rather  fiiendly  to  each 
/  other. 

The  many-sidedness  of  his  character  showed  itself 
early ;  for  not  content  with  reading,  he  used  to  scour 
the  country,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  in  search  of 
botanical,  geological,  and  zoological  specimens.  Culpepper's 
Herbal  was  a  favourite  book,  and  it  set  him  to  look  in 
every  direction  for  as  many  of  the  plants  described  in  it 
as  the  country-side  could  supply.  A  story  has  been 
circulated  that  on  these  occasions  he  did  not  always 
confine  his  researches  in  zoology  to  fossil  nnimftTw.  That 
Livingstone  was  a  poacher  in  the  grosser  sense  of  the 
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term  seems  hardly  credible,  thoiigh  with  the  Radical 
opinions  which  he  held  at  the  time  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  he  had  no  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  game. 
K  a  salmon  came  in  his  way  while  he  was  fishing  for 
trout,  he  made  no  scruple  of  bagging  it.  The  bag  on 
such  occasions  was  not  always  made  for  the  purpose, 
for  there  is  a  stoty  that  once  when  he  had  captured 
a  fish  in  t^e  "  salmon  pool,"  and  was  not  prepared  to 
transport  such  a  prize,  he  deposited  it  in  the  leg  of  his 
brother  Charles's  trousers,  creating  no  little  sympathy 
for  the  boy,  as  he  passed  through  the  village  with  his 
Hadly  swollen  leg  I 

It  was  about  his  twentieth  year  that  the  great  i 
spiritual  change  took  place  which  determined  the  course  [ 
of  Livingstone's  future  life.  But  before  this  time  he  had 
earnest  thoughts  on  religion.  *'  Great  pains,"  he  says  in 
his  first  book,  "  had  been  taken  by  my  parents  to  instil 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  my  mind,  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  theory  of  a  iree  salvation 
by  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour ;  but  it  was  only  about 
thifi  time  that  I  began  to  feel  the  necessity  and  value  of 
a  personal  application  of  the  provisions  of  that  atonement 
to  my  own  case.'"  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  brief 
account  in  a  paper  submitted  by  him  to  the  Directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1838,  in  answer  to  a 
schedule  of  queries  sent  down  by  them  when  he  offered 
Hmself  as  a  missionary  for  their  service.  He  says  that 
about  his  twelfth  year  he  began  to  reflect  on  his  state  as 
a  sinner,  and  became  anxious  to  realise  the  state  of  mind 
that  flows  from  the  reception  of  the  truth  into  the  heart  ■ 
He  was  deterred,  however,  from  embracing  the  free  offer 
of  mercy  in  the  gospel,  by  a  sense  of  unworthiness  to  ' 
receive  so  great  a  blessing,  till  a  supernatural  change 
should  be  effected  in  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Conceiving 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  wait  for  this,  he  continued  expecting 

'  Mletionary  Travel*,  p,  4. 
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a  ground  of  hope  ■within,  rejecting  meanwhile  tiie  only 
true  hope  of  the  sinner,  the  finished  work  of  Chiist,  till 
at  length  his  convictions  were  effaced,  and  his  feelings 
hlunted.  Still  his  heart  was  not  at  rest ;  an  unappeased 
I    hunger  remained,  which  no  other  pursuit  could  satisfy. 

In  these  circumstances  he  fell  in  with  Dick's  Pkilo- 
sophy-  of  a  Future  State.  The  book  corrected  his  error, 
and  showed  hinn  the  truth.  "I  saw  the  duty  and  in- 
estimable privilege  immediately  to  accept  salvation  by 
Christ.  Humbly  believing  that  through  sovereign  mercy 
and  grace  I  have  been  enabled  so  to  do,  and  having  felt 
in  some  measure  its  effects  on  my  atUl  depraved  and 
deceitful  heart,  It  is  my  desire  to  show  my  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Him  who  died  for  me  by  devoting  my 
Ufe  to  His  service." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  David  Livingstone's  heart 

I,  was  very  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  new  life  that  now 
flowed  into  it.  He  did  not  merely  apprehend  the  truth 
— the  trutli  laid  hold  ctf  him.  The  divine  blessing  flowed 
into  him  as  it  flowed  into  the  heart  of  St.  Paul,  St. 
Augustine,  and  others  of  that  type,  subduing  all  earthly 
desires  and  wishes.  What  he  says  in  his  book  about 
the  fireeness  of  God's  grace  drawing  forth  feelings  of 
affectionate  love  to  Him  who  bought  him  with  His  blood, 

'  and  the  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  Him  for  his  merc^, 
that  had  influenced,  in  some  small  measure,  his  conduct 
ever  since,  is  from  him  most  significant.  Accustomed  to 
suppre^  all  spiritual  emotion  in  his  public  writings,  he 
would  not  have  used  these  words  if  they  had  not  been 
very  real.  They  give  na  the  secret  of  his  life.  Acta 
of  self-denial  that  are  very  hard  to  do  undw  the  Iron  law 

;  of  conscience  become  a  wiUing  service  imder  the  glow  of 
divine  love.     It  was  the  ^ow  of  divine  love  as  well  as  the 

I  power  of  conscience  that  moved  Livingstone.    Though  he 

/  seldom  revealed  his  inner  feelings,  and  hardly  ever  in  the 
language  of  ecstasy,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  moved  by  a 
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calm  but  mighty  inward  power  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life.  The  love  that  began  to  stu-  his  heart  in  his  father's 
house  continued  to  move  him  all  through  his  dreary 
A&ican  journeys,  and  was  still  in  full  play  on  that  lonely 
midnight  when  he  knelt  at  his  bedside  in  the  hut  in 
llala,  and  his  spirit  returned  to  his  God  and  Saviour. 

At  first,  he  had  no  thought  of  being  himself  a  mis- 
sionaTy.  Feeling  "that  the  salvation  of  men  ought  to 
be  the  diief  desire  and  aim  of  every  Christian,"  he  had 
made  a  resolution  "  that  he  would  give  to  the  cause  of 
missions  all  that  he  might  earn  beyond  what  was  required 
for  his  subsistence.'"  The  resolution  to  give  himself  came 
from  his  reading  an  Appeal  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  to  the 
Churches  of  Britain  and  America  on  behalf  of  China.  It 
was  "  the  claims  of  so  many  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  compkintfi  of  the  scarcity,  of  the  want  of  qualified 
missionaries,"  that  led  him  to  aspire  to  the  ofiBce.  From 
that  time — apparently  his  twenty -first  year — hia  "  efforts 
were  constantly  directed  towards  that  object  without  any 
fluctuation." 

The  years  of  monotonous  toU  spent  in  the  factory 
were  never  regretted  by  Livingstone.  On  the  contrary, 
be  regarded  his  experience  there  as  an  important  part 
of  his  education,  and  had  it  been  possible,  he  would 
have  liked  "  to  begin  life  over  again  in  the  same  lowly 
style,  and  to  pass  through  the  same  hardy  toaining."* 
The  fellow-feeling  he  acquired  for  the  children  of  labour 
was  invaluable  for  enabling  him  to  gain  influence  with 
the  same  class,  whether  in  Scotland  or  in  Africa.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  the 
people.  Not  that  he  looked  unkindly  on  the  richer 
classes — he  used  to  say  in  his  later  years,  that  he  liked 
to  see  people  in  comfort  and  at  leisure,  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  life, — but  he  felt  that  the  burden-bearing  multi- 

'  Statement  to  Diraotcra  of  London  Miwiouuy  Sodety . 
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tude  claimed  his  sympathy  most  How  quick  the  people 
are,  whether  in  England  or  in  Afiica,  to  find  out  this 
sympathetic  spirit,  and  how  powerful  is  the  hold  of  their 
hearts  which  those  who  have  it  gain  1  In  poetic  feding, 
or  at  least  in  the  power  of  expressing  it,  as  in  many  other 
things,  David  Livingstone  and  Bohert  Bums  were  a 
great  contrast ;  hut  in  sympathy  with  the  people  they 
were  alike,  and  in  both  cases  the  people  felt  it.  Away 
and  alone,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  when  mourning  "  the 
pride  and  avarice  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man,"  Living- 
stone would  welcome  the  "  good  time  coming,"  humming 
the  words  of  Bums — 

"  When  man  to  nun,  the  world  o'er. 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

In  all  the  toils  and  trials  of  his  life,  he  found  the  good,  ot 
that  early  Blantyre  discipline,  which  had  forced  him  to 
hear  irksome  toil  with  patience,  until  the  toil  ceased  to  be 
irksome,  and  even  became  a  pleasure. 

Livingstone  has  told  us  that  the  villa^  of  Blantyre, 
with  its  population  of  two  thousand  souls,  contained,  some 
characters  of  sterling  worth  and  abiHty,  who  exerted  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
place  by  imparting  gratuitous  religious  instruction.     The 
names  of  two  of  the  worthiest  of  these  are  given,  probably 
because  they  stood  highest  in  his  esteem,  and  he  owed 
most  to  them,  Thomas  Burke  and  David  Hogg.    Essen- 
tially alike,  they  seem   to  have  been  outwardly  very 
diflFerent.    Thomas  Burke,  a  somewhat  wild  youth,  had 
enlisted  early  in  the  army.    His  adventure  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  the  Forty-second,  during  the  Penin- 
.  sular  and  other  wars,  were  marvellous,  and  used  to  be  told 
■  in  after  years  to  crowds  of  wondering  listeners.     But  most 
marvellous  was  the  change  of  heart  that  brought  him 
,  back  an  intense  Christian  evangelist,  who,  in  season  and 
I  out  of  season,  never  ceased  to  beseech  the  people   of 
Blantyre  to  yield  themselves  to  God.     Early  on  Sunday 
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mornings  he  would  go  through  the  village  ringing  a  bell 
to  rouse  the  people  that  they  might  attend  an  early 
prayer-meeting  which  he  had  established.  His  tempera- 
ment was  fer  too  high  for  most  even  of  the  well-disposed 
people  of  Blantyre,  but  Neil  Livingstone  appreciated  his 
genuine  worth,  and  so  did  his  son.  David  says  of  him 
that  "  for  about  forty  years  he  had  been  incessant  and 
never  weary  in  good  works,  and  that  such  men  were  an 
honour  to  their  country  and  their  profession."  Yet  it  was 
Dot  aAer  the  model  of  Thomas  Burke  that  Livingstone's 
own  religious  life  was  &shioned.  It  had  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  that  of  David  Ho^,  the  other  of  the  two 
Blantyre  patriarchs  of  whom  he  makes  special  mention, 
under  whose  instructions  he  had  sat  in  the  Sunday- 
Bchool,  and  whose  spirit  may  be  gathered  £-om  his 
death-bed  advice  to  him :  "  Now,  lad,  make  religion 
the  every-day  business  of  your  life,  and  not  a  thing 
of  fits  and  starts ;  for  if  yon  do,  temptation  and  other 
things  will  get  the  better  of  you."  It  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  give  a  better  account  of  Livingstone's 
religion  than  that  he  did  make  it  quietly,  but  very  really, 
the  eveiy-day  buBiness  of  his  life.  From  the  first  he 
disliked  men  of  much  profession  and  little  performance ; 
the  aversion  grew  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  and  by  the 
end  of  his  life,  in  judging  of  men,  he  had  come  to  make 
somewhat  light  both  of  profession  and  of  formal  creed, 
retaining  and  cherishing  more  and  more  firmly  the  one 
great  test  of  the  Saviour — "  By  their  fruits  ye  ^lall  know 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

UISSIONABY   PBEPARATION. 

■AJ>.  18S6-1840. 

HU  dedre  to  be  a  miuionftry  to  China — Medical  miaaioEUi — He  ertndiGe  at  Olaagoir 
— ClaaBmatea  and  teachen — He  applies  to  London  Uisnonai;  Society — Hia 
ideas  of  miadon  work — He  is  accepted  providonally — Hs  goea  to  London— to 
Ongar — Keminiscenoes  by  Bev.  Joaepb  Moore — -by  Mrs.  Gilbert — by  Bev. 
Isaac  Taylor — Nearly  rejected  by  the  Director*— RetuniB  to  Ongar — to 
LcHidon-'Letter  to  his  sister — EeminiBoenoeB  by  Sir  J.  Biadon  Bennett — Pro- 
mioe  to  Profeasor  Owen — Impreaaion  of  hia  character  on  his  friends  and  fellow- 
Btudenta— Bev,  B.  MoS^t  in  England— livinggtooe  interested — Could  not  be 
sent  to  Cliina — la  appointed  to  Africa — Providential  links  in  hia  hiatory— 
Ulneea — Laat  visits  to  Hia  home — BsoeiTea  Medical  diploma— Puta  from  hia 

It  was  the  appeal  of  Gutda£f  for  China,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  inspired  Livingstone  with  the  desire  to  be  a 
missionary ;  and  China  was  the  country  to  which  his 
heart  turned.  The  noble  &ith  and  dauntless  enterprise 
of  Gutzlaff,  pressing  into  China  over  obstacles  apparently 
insurmountable,  aided  by  his  medical  skill  and  other 
unusual  qualifications,  must  have  served  to  shape  living- 
stone's  ideal  of  a  missionary,  as  well  as  to  attract  him  to 
tlie  country  where  Gutzlaff  laboured.  It  was  so  ordered, 
however,  tjiat  in  consequence  of  the  opium  war  shutting 
China,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  English,  lus  lot  was  not  cast 
there ;  but  throughout  his  whole  life  he  had  a  peculiarly 
lively  interest  in  the  country  that  had  been  the  object  of 
his  first  love.  Afterwards,  when  his  brother  Charles, 
then  in  America,  wrote  to  him  that  he  too  felt  called  to 
the  missionary  office,  China  was  the  sphere  which  David 
pointed  out  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  the  do<ar  which  had 
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been  closed  to  the  one  brother  might  be  opened  to  the 
other. 

When  he  determined  to  be  a  misBionary,  the  only 
pereone  to  whom  he  communicated  his  purpose  were  hw 
minister  and  his  parents,  from  all  of  whom  he  received  great 
encouragement.'  He  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  go  I 
through  the  necessary  preparation  without  help  from  any  ] 
quarter.  This  was  the  more  coDunendable,  because  in 
addition  to  the  theological  qualifications  of  a  missionary, 
he  determined  to  acquire  tiiose  of  a  medical  practitioner. 
The  idea  of  Medical  Missions  was  at  that  time  com- 
paratively new.  It  had  been  started  in  connection  with 
missions  to  China,  and  it  was  in  tiie  prospect  of  going 
to  that  country  that  Livingstone  resolved  to  obtain  a 
medical  education.  It  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy  for  him,  in  a  financial  sense,  to  get  the  theological 
tinning,  but  the  medical  education  was  a  coetiy  affiiir. 
To  a  man  of  ordinary  ideas,  it  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible to  make  the  wages  earned  during  tiie  six  months 
of  summer  avail  not  merely  for  his  support  then,  but  for 
winter  too,  and  for  lodgmgs,  fees,  and  books  besides. 
Scotch  students  have  often  done  wonders  in  tiiis  way, 
notably  the  late  Dr.  John  Henderson,  a  medical  mis- 
sionary to  China,  who  actually  lived  on  half-a-crown  a 
week,  while  attending  medical  classes  in  Edinburgh. 
Livingstone  followed  the  same  self-denying  coursa  If  we 
had  a  note  of  his  housekeeping  in  his  Glasgow  lodging, 
we  should  wonder  less  at  his  ability  to  live  on  the  fiire 

'  TiriiigitoDe'*  miniater  at  thia  time  wu  the  Rev,  John  Hoir,  of  the  Congr^iK- 
ticnil  ehnroh,  Hamilton,  who  aftwinuda  joined  the  Yma  Church  of  Sootlaod,  and 
inxnrPreabjterianminitter  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Moirhaafumiihed 
u  wiQi  Bome  recollectiona  of  Livingstone,  which  niaohed  as  after  the  oompletiDn 
of  Uiii  uarratiTe.  He  particnlarly  notee  that  when  Idvingatone  eipraued  his 
dwra  to  be  a  minionai;,  it  waa  a  mianonary  out  and  out,  a  mitsionBi;  to  the 
Iwathen,  not  the  minuter  of  a  congregation.  Mr.  Moirkindly  lent  him  lome  books 
•hen  he  went  to  London,  all  of  which  wtse  couwnentiotulr  returned  before  he  left 
tlMoonnby.  AQreekLezioon,  with  onlj  cloth  boardi  when  lent,  waa  returned  in 
whrtantial  oaU.  Ha  wia  ever  careful,  oouadantioiu,  and  hcoioiirible  in  all  hii 
dcalingi,  aa  his  father  had  been  before  him. 
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to  which  he  was  often  reduced  in  Africa.  But  the  im- 
portance of  the  medical  qualification  had  taten  a  firm 
hold  of  his  mind,  and  he  persevered  in  ^ite  of  difficulties. 
Though  it  was  never  his  lot  to  exercise  the  healing  art 
in  China,  his  medical  training  was  of  the  highest  use  in 
A&ica,  and  it  developed  wonderfully  his  strong  scientific 
turn. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1836-37  that  he  spent  his  first 
session  in  Glasgow.  Furnished  by  a  Mend  with  a  list  of 
lodgings,  Livingstone  and  his  fiither  set  out  irom  Blantyre 
one  wintry  day,  while  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and 
walked  to  Glasgow.  The  lodgings  were  all  too  expensive. 
All  day  they  searched  for  a  cheaper  apartment,  and  at 
last  in  Botten  Bow  they  found  a  room  at  two  shiUingB 
a  week.  Next  evening  David  wrote  to  his  friends  that 
he  had  entered  in  the  various  classes,  and  spent  twelve 
pounds  in  fees ;  that  he  felt  very  lonely  after  his  &ther 
left,  but  would  put  '''a  stout  heart  to  a  stey  brae,"  and 
"  either  ma]^'  a  spune  or  spoil  a  horn."  At  Botten  Bow 
he  soon  found  that  his  landlady  held  rather  communistic 
views  in  regard  to  his  tea  and  sugar ;  so  another  search 
had  to  be  made,  and  this  time  he  found  a  room  in  the 
High  Street,  where  he  was  very  comfortable,  at  half-a- 
crown  a  week. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  in  April  he  returned  to 
Blantyre  and  resumed  work  at  the  mill.  He  was  unable 
to  save  quite  enough  for  his  second  session,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  a  little  from  his  elder  brother.'  The 
dasses  he  attended  during  these  two  sessions  were  t^e 
Greek  class  in  the  University,  the  theological  class  of  Ijie 
Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  who  trained  students  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches,  and  the  medical  classes  in  Anderson's 

'  The  Ksdineu  of  elder  brotiiaii  to  advanoe  part  of  tiieir  hard-wcKi  euningt, 
or  otberwiM  amonrage  a  fonnger  Inrothix  to  attend  College,  ia  a  pleaaant  feateie 
of  familj  life  in  the  hnmbler  claiiaiw  of  SooUajid.  The  oa«e  of  James  Beattie  the 
poet,  eadated  by  hia  brother  David,  and  that  of  Sir  Jamea  Simpaon,  who  owed  ao 
maoh  to  hia  brother  AlezaDdOT,  wiU  be  remembered  in  thia  canneotiaa. 
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CoUega  In  the  Greek  class  he  seems  to  have  been  entered 
as  a  private  student,  exciting  little  notice.'  In  the  same 
capacity  he  attended  l^e  lecture  of  Dr.  Wardlaw. 
He  had  a  great  admiration  for  that  divine,  and  accepted 
generally  his  theological  views.  But  Livingstone  was  not 
much  of  a  scientific  theologian. 

His  chief  work  in  Glasgow  was  the  prosecution  of 
medical  study.  Of  his  teachers,  two  attracted  him  beyond 
the  reet — ^the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Giaham,  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Buchanan,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  his 
life-long  and  much-attached  friend.  While  attending 
Dr.  Graham's  class  he  was  brought  into  frequent  contact 
with  the  assistant  to  the  Professor,  Mr.  James  Young. 
Originally  bred  to  a  mechanical  employment,  this  young 
man  had  attended  the  evening  course  of  Dr.  Graham,  and 
having  attracted  his  atteaition,  and  done  various  pieces 
of  work  for  him,  he  became  his  assistant.  The  students 
used  to  gather  round  him,  and  several  met  in  his  room, 
where  there  was  a  twnch,  a  turning-lathe,  and  other 
conveniences  for  medianical  work.  Livingstone  took  an 
interest  in  the  turning-lathe,  and  increased  his  know- 
ledge of  tocJs — a  knowledge  which  proved  of  the  highest 
service  to  him  when — as  he  used  to  say  all  missionaries 
should  be  ready  to  do — he  had  to  become  a  Jack-of- 
aU-trades  in  A&ica. 

Livingstone  was  not  the  only  man  of  mark  who 
frequented  that  room,  and  got  lessons  from  Mr.  Young 
"  how  to  use  his  hands."  The  Bight  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair, 
who  has  had  so  distinguished  a  scientific  career,  was 
another  of  its  habitu^     A  galvanic  battety  constructed 

'  A  TB17  HiuttioiuJ  Hid  fooluh  reminiacenoe  wu  once  publiahed  of  %  nw 
oonntrjr  jonth  coming  into  the  clau  with  Us  clothes  atoined  with  grease  and 
wliitcDed  by  ootton-wool.  This  wh  Livingstone.  The  fact  11,  nothing  could 
pombly  have  been  mote  nnlike  him.  At  this  time  Livingstone  was  not  working 
at  the  mill ;  and,  in  regard  to  dreoa,  however  plMoljr  he  might  be  elad,  he  waa 
never  careleas,  far  lesa  offensive. 
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by  two  young  men  on  a  new  principle,  under  Mr.  Young's 
instructions,  became  an  object  of  great  attraction,  and 
among  those  who  came  to  see  it  and  its  eflfects  were 
two  sons  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  t^e  XJni- 
versity.  Although  but  \tQj&,  both  were  fired  at  this 
interview  with  enthusiasm  for  electric  science.  Both 
have  been  for  many  yeai-s  Professors  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  The  elder,  Professor  James  Thomson,  is  well 
known  for  his  useful  Inventions  and  ingenious  papers 
on  many  branches  of  science.  The  younger,  Sir  William 
Thomson,  ranks  over  the  world  as  prince  of  electricians, 
and  second  to  no  living  man  in  scientific  reputation. 

Dr.  Graham's  assistant  devoted  himself  to  practical 
chemistry,  and  made  for  himself  a  brilliant  name  by  the 
purification  of  petroleum,  adapting  it  for  use  in  private 
houses,  and  by  the  manufecture  of  paraffin  and  paraflBn- 
oiL  Few  men  have  made  tte  art  to  which  they  devoted 
themselves  more  subservient  to  the  use  of  man  than  he 
whom  Livingstone  first  knew  as  Graham's  assistant,  and 
afterwards  used  to  call  playfully  "Sir  Paraffin."  "I 
have  been  obliged  to  knight  him,"  he  used  to  say,  "  to 
distinguish  him  fi*om  the  other  Young."  The  "other" 
Young  was  Mr.  E.  D.  Young  of  the  Sewx^  Expedition, 
and  subsequently  the  very  successful  leader  of  the  Scotch 
Mission  at  Lake  Nyassa.  The  assistant  to  Dr.  Graham 
still  survives,  and  is  well  known  as  Mr.  Yoimg  of  Kelly, 
LL.D.  and  F.R.S. 

When  Livingstone  returned  fi^m  his  first  journey, 
his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Young  was  resumed,  and  their 
Mendship  continued  through  life.  It  is  no  slight  testi- 
mony firom  one  who  knew  him  so  long  and  so  intimately, 
'  that,  in  his  judgment,  Livingstone  was  the  best  man 
he  ever  knew,  had  more  than  any  other  man  of  true 
filial  trust  in  God,  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  more  of 
int^pity,  purity,  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  of  self- 
denying   love  for  his  fellow-men.    Livingstone  named 
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after  him  a  river  which  he  supposed  might  be  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  NUe,  and  used  ever  to  speak  with  great 
respect  of  the  chief  achievement  of  Mr.  Young's  life^— 
fiUing  houses  vnth  a  clear  white  light  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  smok^  article  which  it  displaced. 

Beyond  their  own  department,  men  of  science  are 
often  as  lax  and  illogical  as  any ;  but  when  scientific  ^ 
training  is  duly  appHed,  it  genders  a  habit  of  thorough 
accuracy^  inasmuch  as  in  scientific  inquiry  the  elight^t  i 
deviation  &om  truth  breeds  endless  mischief.  Other 
influences  had  already  disposed  Livingstone  to  great 
exactness  of  statement,  but  along  with  these  his  scientific 
training  may  be  hdd  to  have  contributed  to  that  dread  of 
exaggeration  and  of  all  inaccuracy  which  was  so  marked 
a  feature  of  his  character  through  life. 

It  happened  that  Livingstone  did  not  part  company 
■with  Profeesor  Graham  and  Mr.  Young  when  he  left 
Glasgow.  The  same  year,  Dr.  Graham  went  to  London 
as  Professor  in  University  Coll^;e,  and  Livingstone,  who 
also  went  to  London,  had  the  opportimity  of  paying  occa- 
sjonal  visits  to  his  dass.  In  this  way,  too,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  late  Dr.  George  Wilson,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  then  acting  as  unsalaried  assistant  in  Dr. 
Graham's  laboi-atory.  Frank,  genial,  and  chivalrous, 
Wilson  and  Livingstone  had  much  in  common,  and  more 
in  aiter  years,  when  Wilson  too  became  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, In  the  simpUcity  and  purity  of  their  character, 
and  in  their  devotion  to  science,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  a  department  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  they 
vere  brothers  indeed.  Livin^tone  showed  his  Mendship 
in  after  years  by  collecting  and  transmitting  to  Wilson 
whatever  he  could  find  in  Afirica  worthy  of  a  place  in 
tlie  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  of  which 
his  fiiend  was  tJie  first  Director. 

In  the  courae  of   his  second    session    in  Glasgow 
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(1837-38)  Livingstone  applied  to  the  London  Miasionary 
Society,  offering  hia  services  to  them  as  a  miBsionary. 
He  had  learned  that  that  Society  had  for  its  sole  object 
to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen ;  that  it  accepted 
missionaries  from  different  Churches,  and  that  It  did  not 
set  up  any  pEu1;icular  form  of  Church,  but  left  it  to  the 
converts  to  choose  the  form  they  considered  most  in 
accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  This  agreed  with 
Livingstone's  own  notion  of  what  a  Missionaiy  Society- 
should  do.  He  had  abeady  connected  himself  witi 
the  Independent  communion,  but  his  preference  for  it  was 
founded  chiefly  on  his  greater  regard  for  the  j»er«mn«?  of 
the  body,  and  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  administered, 
as  compared  with  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland. 

,'  He  had  very  strong  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  the  need  of  a  profound  spiritual  change  as 

\  the  only  true  basis  of  Christian  life  and  character.  He 
thought  that  the  Presbyterian  Churches  were  too  lax  in 
their  commimion,  and  particularly  the  Established  Church. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  decided  Voluntary,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  maintained  by  such  men  as  Vinet,  that  the  con- 
nection of  Chun^  and  State  was  hurtiul  to  the  spirituality 
of  the  Church ;  and  he  had  a  particular  abhorrence  of 
what  he  called  "  geographical  Christianity," — which  gave 
every  man  within  a  certain  area  a  right  to  the  sacraments. 
We  shall  see  that  in  his  later  years  Dr.  Livingstone  saw 
reason  to  modify  some  of  these  opinions ;  surveying  the 
EvangeUcal  Churches  from  the  heart  of  Afiica,  he  came  to 
think  that,  established  or  non-established,  they  did  not 
differ  so  very  much  from  each  other,  and  that  there  was 
much  good  and  considerable  evil  in  them  all. 

Li  his  application  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
Livingstone  stated  his  ideas  of  missionary  work  in  com- 
prehensive terms  : — "  The  missionary's  object  is  to  en- 
deavour by  every  means  in  his  power  to  make  known  the 
gospel  by  preaching,  exhortation,  conversation,  instruction 
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of  the  young ;  improving,  so  &r  aa  in  his  power,  the 
temporal  condition  of  those  among  whom  he  labours,  by 
introducing  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilisation,  and  doing 
everything  to  commend  Christianity  to  their  hearts  and 
consciences.  He  will  be  exposed  to  great  trials  of  his  / 
faith  and  patience  from  the  iadifference,  distrust,  and 
even  direct  opposition  and  scorn  of  those  for  whose  good 
he  is  labouring ;  he  may  be  tempted  to  despondency  from 
the  little  apparent  fruit  of  his  exertions,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  cont^ninating  influence  of  heathenism."  He  was  ' 
not  about  to  undertake  this  work  without  coimting  the 
cost.  "  The  hardships  and  dangers  of  missionary  life,  so 
far  as  I  have  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  nature 
and  extent,  have  been  the  subject  of  serious  reflection,  and 
in  dependence  on  the  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  will- 
ingly submit  to  them,  considering  my  constitution  capable 
of  enduring  any  ordinary  share  of  hardship  or  &tigue." 
On  one  point  he  was  able  to  give  the  Directors  very 
explicit  information :  he  was  not  married,  nor  under  any 
engagement  of  marriage,  nor  had  he  ever  made  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  nor  indeed  been  in  love  1  He  would 
prrfer  to  go  out  unmarried,  that  he  might,  like  the  great 
apostle,  be  without  family  cares,  and  give  himself  entirely 
to  the  work. 

His  application  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
provisionally  accepted,  and  in  September  1838  he  was 
summoned  to  London  to  meet  the  Directors.  A  young 
Englishman  came  to  London  on  the  same  errand  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  friendship  naturally  arose  between  the 
two.  Livingstone's  young  friend  was  tiie  Bev.  Joseph 
Moore,  afterwards  missionary  at  Tahiti ;  now  of  Congleton 
in  Cheshire.  Nine  years  later,  Livingstone,  writing  to  Mr. 
Moore  from  Africa,  said  :  "  Of  all  those  I  have  met  since 
we  parted,  I  have  seen  no  one  I  can  compare  to  you  for 
sincere,  hearty  friendship."    Livingstone's  family  used  to 
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apeak  of  them  as  Jonathan  and  David  Mr.  Moore  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  his  recollections  of  LiTingstone 
at  tiiis  time : — 

"I  met  with  LivingstoDe  first  in  September  1836,  at  67  Aldera- 
gate  Street,  London.  On  the  same  day  we  had  Teceived  a  letter  fh>m 
the  Secretary  informing  us  severally  that  our  applications  had  been 
received,  and  that  we  must  appear  in  London  to  be  examined  by  the 
Mission  Board  there.  On  the  same  day,  he  from  Scotland,  and  I 
irom  the  south  of  England,  arrived  in  town.  On  that  night,  we 
simply  accosted  each  other,  as  those  who  meet  at  a  lodging-house 
might  do.  After  breakfast  on  the  following  day,  we  fell  into  con- 
versation, and  finding  that  the  same  object  had  brought  us  to  the 
metropolis,  and  that  the  same  trial  awaited  us,  naturally  enou^  we 
were  drawn  to  each  other.  Every  day,  as  we  had  not  been  in  town 
before,  we  visited  places  of  renown  in  the  great  city,  and  had  many  a 
chat  about  our  prospects. 

"  On  Sunday  in  the  morning,  we  heard  Dr.  Leifchild,  who  was 
then  in  his  prime,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Sherman,  who  preached 
with  all  his  accustomed  pennasiveneaa  and  melliflnousnesB.  In  the 
afternoon  we  worshipped  at  St.  Paul's,  and  heard  Prebendary  Dale. 

"  On  Monday  we  passed  our  first  examination.  On  Tuesday  we 
went  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Who  that  had  seen  those  two  yoong 
men  passing  from  monument  to  monument  could  have  divined  that 
one  of  them  would  one  day  be  buried  with  a  nation's — rather  with 
the  civilised  world's — lament,  in  that  sacred  shrine  t  The  wildest 
fancy  could  not  have  pictured  that  such  an  honour  awaited  David 
Livingstone.  I  grew  daily  more  attached  to  him.  If  I  were  asked 
why,  I  should  be  rather  at  a  loss  to  reply.  There  was  truly  an  in- 
describable charm  about  him,  which,  with  all  his  rather  nngainly  ways, 
and  by  no  means  winning  face,  attracted  almost  every  one,  and  which 
helped  him  so  much  in  his  after-wanderings  in  Africa. 

"He  won  those  who  came  near  him  by  a  kind  of  spelL  There 
happened  to  be  in  the  boarding-bouse  at  that  time  a  young  M.D.,  a 
saddler  from  Hants,  and  a  bookseller  from  ScoUand.  To  this  hour 
they  all  speak  of  him  in  rapturous  terms. 

"  After  passing  two  examinations,  we  were  both  so  far  soceptod  by 
the  Society  that  we  were  sent  to  the  Kev.  Bichard  Cecil,  who  resided  at 
Chipping  Ongar  in  Essex.  Most  missionary  students  were  sent  to 
him  for  three  mouths'  probation,  and  if  a  favourable  opinion  was  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  went  to  one  of  the  Independent  Col- 
leges. The  students  did  not  for  the  most  part  live  with  Mr.  Cecil,  but 
took  lodgings  in  the  town,  and  went  to  his  house  for  meals  and 
instruction  in  classics  and  theology.  Livingstone  and  I  lodged 
together.  We  read  Latin  and  Greek,  and  began  Hebrew  together. 
Every  day  we  took  walks,  and  visited  all  the  spots  of  interest  in  tlie 
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neighbourhood,  among  them  the  conntij  churchyard  which  was  the 
burial-place  of  John  Locke.  In  a  place  ao  quiet,  and  a  life  so  ordinary 
as  that  of  a  student,  there  did  not  occnr  many  events  worthy  of 
recitaL  I  will,  however,  mention  one  or  two  things,  because  they 
^ve  an  insight — a  kind  of  prophetic  glance— into  Livingstone's  after 
career. 

"  One  foggy  November  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  he  set  out  from 
Oiigar  to  walk  to  London  to  see  a  relative  of  his  father's.*  It  was 
about  twenty-seren  miles  to  the  house  he  sought.  After  spending  a 
few  hoars  with  his  relation,  he  set  out  to  return  on  foot  to  Ongsr. 
Just  out  of  London,  near  Edmonton,  a  lady  had  been  thrown  out  of  a 
gig.  She  lay  stunned  on  the  road.  Livingstone  immediately  went  to 
her,  helped  to  carry  her  into  a  house  close  by,  and  having  examined 
her  and  found  no  bones  broken,  and  recommending  a  doctor  to  be 
caDed,  he  resumed  his  weary  tramp.  Weary  and  footsore,  when 
he  reached  Stanford  Rivers  he  missed  his  way,  and  finding  after  some 
time  that  he  was  wrong,  he  felt  so  dead-beat  th&t  he  was  inclined 
to  lie  down  and  sleep ;  but  finding  a  directing  post  he  climbed  it,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  stars  deciphered  enough  to  know  his  whereabouts. 
About  twelve  that  Saturday  night  he  reached  Ongar,  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  so  tired  he  could  hardly  utter  a  word.  I  gave  him  a  basin 
of  bread  and  milk,  and  I  am  not  eza^erating  when  I  say  I  put  him 
to  bed.  He  fell  at  once  asleep,  and  did  not  aw^e  till  noon-day  had 
passed  on  Sunday. 

"  Total  abstinence  at  that  time  began  to  be  spoken  of,  and  Living- 
stone and  I,  and  a  Mr.  Taylor,  who  went  to  India,  took  a  pledge 
together  to  abstain.^  Of  that  trio,  two,  I  am  sorry  to  say  (A«u  vie 
muerwn/),  enfeebled  health,  after  many  years,  compelled  to  take  a 
little  wine  for  our  stomachs'  sake.     Livin^one  was  one  of  the  two. 

"One  part  of  our  duties  was  to  prepare  sermons,  which  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  Cecil,  and,  when  corrected,  were  committed  to 
memory,  and  then  repeated  to  our  village  congregations.  Livingstone 
prepared  one,  and  one  Sunday  the  minuter  of  Stanford  Kivers,  where 
the  celebrated  Isaac  Taylor  redded,  having  fallen  sick  after  the 
morning  service,  Livingstone  was  sent  for  to  preach  in  the  evening. 
He  took  his  text,  read  it  ont  very  deliberately,  and  then — then — his 
sermon  had  fled  1  Midnight  darkness  came  upon  him,  and  he  abruptly 
Gud :  '  Friends,  I  have  forgotten  all  I  had  to  say,'  and  hurrying  out  of 
the  pulpit,  he  left  the  chapel. 

'  We  laam  from  the  ftuniljr  that  the  pi:«cue  oliject  of  the  visit  wh  to  transBct 
•ame  bii«iiie«  lor  hi«  eldest  brother,  who  bad  begnn  to  deal  in  lue.  In  the 
dsrknMS  of  tlie  momiDg  Livingatoiie  fell  into  a  ditch,  uDearing  his  clothea,  and 
not  imi^tmug  his  appearance  for  smart  bnainsM  parposea.  The  daj  was  spent  in 
going  abont  in  London  from  shop  to  shop,  greatly  increasing  Livingstone's  tatigne. 

'  Idvingstone  had  always  practised  total  abstinence,  according  to  the  invariable 
cnstcan  of  his  father's  honae.  The  third  of  the  trio  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  v.  S. 
Taylor,  now  of  the  Irish  Prasbyteriao  Mission,  Qnjerat,  Bombay. 
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"  He  neTor  became  a  preacher  "  [we  shall  see  thit  this  does  not 
apply  to  his  preaching  in  the  Sichuana  language],  "  and  in  the  fiist 
letter  I  received  ft«m  him  from  EUsabeth  Town  in  Airics  he  says,  *  I 
am  a  very  poor  preacher,  having  a  bad  delivery,  and  some  of  them 
said  if  they  knew  I  was  to  preach  again  they  would  not  ^ter  the 
chapel.  Whether  this  was  all  on  account  of  my  manner  I  don't  know ; 
but  the  truth  which  I  uttered  seemed  to  plague  very  much  the  pereon 
who  supplies  the  missionaries  with  wagons  and  ozen.  (They  were 
bad  ones.)  My  subject  was  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  abandoning  the  selfishnese  of  the  world.' 
Each  student  at  Ongar  had  also  to  conduct  family  worship  in  rotation. 
I  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Livingstone  never  prayed 
without  the  petition  that  we  might  imitate  Christ  in  all  his  imitable 
perfections."^ 

In  the  Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  family  of  the  Taylors  of  Ongar,  there 
occur  some  remimscences  of  Livingstone,  corresponding 
to  those  here  given  by  Mr.  Moore.* 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  LL.D.,  now  rector  of  Settring- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  son  of  the  celebrated  author  oi  The  Natural 
History  of  BTiitmsiasm,  and  himself  author  of  Words  and 
Places,  Etruscan  Researches,  etc.,  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  the  following  recoUeetion :  "  I  well  remember  aa  a  boy 
taking  country  rambles  with  Livingstone  when  he  was 
studying  at  Ongar.  Mr.  Cecil  had  several  missionary 
students,  but  Livingstone  was  the  only  one  whose  per- 
sonality made  any  impression  on  my  boyish  imagination. 
I  might  sum  up  my  impression  of  him  in  two  words — 
Simplicity  and  Resolution.  Now,  after  nearly  forty  years, 
I 'remember  his'  step,  the  characteristic  forward  tread, 
hrm,  simple,  resolute,  neither  fitst  nor  slow,  no  hurry  and 
no  dawdle,  but  which  evidently  meant — getting  there."' 

'  In  connection  with  thia  prayer,  it  i«  intereating  to  note  the  imprastion  mode  by 
LiTingatone  nearly  twenty  years  afterwardfl  on  one  who  imw  him  but  twice — onoe 
at  s  public  breakfut  in  Ediubnigh,  and  again  mt  the  British  AMoaiAti(»i  in  Dublin 
in  1857.  We  refer  to  Mrs.  Sime,  aiater  of  Livingatone'a  early  friend,  ProfeMor 
George  Wilson  of  Edinbnrgh.  '  Mra.  Sime  writes  :  "  I  never  knew  any  one  who 
gave  me  more  the  idea  of  power  over  o&ec  men,  moh  power  u  onr  Saviour 
showed  while  on  earth,  the  power  ot  love  and  parity  oomUned." 

■  Page  8Sfl,  third  edition. 

•  On  one  oocaaion,  in  coaveraation  with  his  former  paator,  the  Rev.  John  Moir, 
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We  reBume  Mr.  Moore's  reminiscences  : — 

"  When  tliTee  months  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Cecil  Bent  in  hie  report  to 
the  Board.  Judging  from  LivingBtone's  hesitstiDg  manner  in  con- 
dnetang  family  worship,  and  while  praying  on  the  week-daya  in  the 
chapel,  and  alao  from  his  failure  bo  complete  in  preaching,  an  unfaTonr- 
able  report  vss  given  in.  .  .  .  Happily,  vhen  it  was  read,  and  a 
decision  was  abont  to  be  given  against  him,  some  one  pleaded  hard 
that  hifl  probation  should  be  extended,  and  so  he  had  several  moDthB* 
additional  bial  granted.  I  Bailed  in  the  same  boat,  and  was  also  sent 
back  to  Ongar  as  a  naughty  boy.  ...  At  last  we  had  bo  improved 
that  both  were  fblly  accepted.  Livingstone  went  to  London  to  pursue 
hie  medical  stadies,  and  I  went  to  Cheahont  College.  A  day  or  two 
after  reaching  College,  I  sent  to  Livingstone,  asking  him  to  purchase  a 
second-hand  carpet  for  my  room.  He  was  quite  scandalised  at  such 
an  exhibition  of  effeminacy,  and  positively  refused  to  gratify  my  wish. 
...  In  the  spring  of  1840  I  met  Livingstone  at  London  in  Exeter 
H^,  when  Pnnce  Albert  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in  England.  I 
lODember  how  nearly  be  was  brought  to  silence  when  the  speech, 
which  he  had  lodged  on  the  brim  of  hie  hat,  fell  into  it,  as  deafening 
cheers  made  it  vibrate.  A  day  or  two  after,  we  heard  Binney  deliver 
his  masterly  misdonaiy  sermon, '  Christ  seeing  of  the  travajl  of  his 
soul  and  being  satisfied.' " 

The  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  was  held  to  inaugurate 
the  Niger  Expedition.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Samuel  WUberforce  became  known  as  a  great  platform 
orator.^  It  must  have  been  pleasant  to  Livingstone  in 
after  years  to  recall  the  circumstance  when  he  became  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Notwithstanding  the  dear  postage  of  the  time,  Living- 
stone wrote  regularly  to  his  friends,  but  few  of  his  letters 

Liringatotie  spoha  of  Mr.  leaao  Tsylor,  who  had  Bhown  faim  mach  kindneaa,  and 
(rftan  invited  him  to  dine  in  hia  house.  He  said  that  though  Mr.  Taylor  w»  con- 
nected with  ths  IndependeiitB,  he  waa  attached  to  the  piindpleB  of  Uie  Ghorch  of 
En^and.  Hr.  Ta;lor  nied  to  lay  very  great  itreu  on  acqnaintaoM  with  th« 
writingaof  the  Pathen  at  neoeam;  for  meeting  the  claims  of  tlie  Tiaotarians,  and 
did  not  think  that  that  atndy  was  infficiently  encooraged  hy  the  Konconformists. 
Aiqr  one  who  haa  been  in  Mr.  Taylor's  stndy  at  Stanford  Bivers,  and  who 
remembers  the  top-heavy  row  of  Patristio  folios  that  crowned  his  oollactdon  of 
books,  and  the  ghuico  of  pride  he  cast  on  them  as  he  asked  hit  visitor  whether 
many  men  in  his  Chnrch  were  well  read  in  ths  Fathcm,  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
reti^  this  reminiacence.  Certainly  Livingrtone  had  no  inch  qoalifioation,  and 
imdaabtedly  he  never  missed  it. 
>  lift  i^BMop  WVberfoive,  vol.  L  p.  160. 
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have  surrived.  One  of  the  few,  dated  5th  May  1839,  is 
addressed  to  his  Biater,  and  in  it  he  says  that  there  had 
been  some  intention  of  sending  him  abroad  at  once, 
but  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  getting  more  edu- 
cation. The  letter .  conttdns  very  little  news,  but  is 
full  of  the  most  devout  aspirations  for  himself  and  exhor- 
tations to  his  sister.  Alluding  to  the  remark  of  a  Mend 
that  they  should  seek  to  be  "  uncommon  Christians,  that 
is,  eminently  holy  and  devoted  servants  of  the  Host 
High,"  he  urges  : — 

"Let  UB  seek — and  with  the  conTiction  that  we  cannot  do  without 
it — that  all  eelfishness  be  extirpated,  pride  banished,  unbelief  driven 
from  the  mind,  eveiy  idol  dethroned,  and  everything  hostile  to  holiness 
and  opposed  to  the  divine  will  crucified ;  that '  holiness  to  the  Lord ' 
may  he  engraven  on  the  heart,  and  evermore  characterise  onr  whole 
conduct.  This  is  what  we  ought  to  strive  after ;  this  is  the  way  to  be 
happy ;  this  is  what  our  Saviour  loves — entire  surrender  of  the  heart. 
May  He  enable  us  by  Hie  Spirit  to  persevere  till  we  attidn  it !  All 
comes  from  Him,  the  disposition  to  ask  as  well  as  the  blessing  itself. 

"  I  hope  you  improve  the  talents  c<mmutted  to  yon  whenever  ther« 
is  an  opportonity.  You  have  a  class  with  whom  you  have  some 
influence.  It  requires  prudence  in  the  way  of  managing  it ;  seek 
wisdom  &om  above  to  direct  yon ;  persevere — don't  be  content  with 
once  or  twice  recommending  the  Saviour  to  them — again  and  agun, 
in  as  kind  a  manner  as  possible,  familiarly,  individually,  and  privity, 
exhibit  to  them  the  fountain  of  happiness  and  joy,  never  foi^etting  to 
implore  divine  energy  to  accompany  your  endeavours,  and  you  need 
not  fear  that  your  labour  will  be  ur^nitfuL  If  you  have  the  willing 
mind,  that  is  accepted ;  nothing  else  is  accepted  if  that  be  wanting. 
Ood  desires  that.  He  can  do  all  the  rest.  After  all,  He  is  the  sole 
agent,  for '  the  willing  mind '  comes  alone  from  Him.  This  is  comfort- 
ing, for  when  we  think  of  the  feebleness  and  littleness  of  all  we  do, 
we  might  despair  of  having  our  services  accepted,  were  we  not  assured 
that  it  is  not  these  Ood  looks  to,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  indica- 
tions of  the  state  of  the  heart." 

Dr.  Livingstone's  sisters  have  a  distinct  recollection 
that  the  field  to  which  the  Directors  intended  to  send 
him  was  the  West  Indies,  and  that  he  remonstrated  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  spent  two  years  in  medical  study, 
but  in  the  West  Indies,  where  there  were  regular  practi- 
tioners, his  medical  knowledge  would  be  of  little  or  no 
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avail  He  pleaded  with  the  Directors,  therefore,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  complete  his  medical  studies,  and  it 
was  then  that  A£ica  was  proyisionally  fixed  on  as  his 
destination.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  not  quite 
abandoned  the  thought  of  China.  Mr.  Moir,  his  former 
pastor,  writes  that  being  in  London  in  May  1839,  he 
called  at  the  Mission  House  to  malce  inquiries  about  him. 
He  asked  whether  the  Directors  did  not  intend  to  send 
him  to  the  East  Indies,  where  the  field  was  so  large  and 
the  demand  so  urgent,  but  he  was  told  that  though  they 
esteemed  him  highly,  they  did  not  think  that  his  gifts 
fitted  him  for  India,  and  that  Afiica  would  be  a  more 
suitable  field. 

On  returning  to  London,  Livingstone  devoted  himself 
with  special  ardour  to  medical  and  scientific  study.  The 
church  with  which  he  was  connected  was  that  of  the  late 
Bev.  Dr.  Bennett,  in  Falcon  Square.  This  led  to  his 
becoming  intimate  with  Dr.  Bennett's  son,  now  the  well- 
known  Sir  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.II.S.,  and 
President  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians,  London. 
The  friendship  continued  during  the  whole  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's life.  From  some  recollections  with  which  Sir 
Risdon  has  kindly  frimished  us,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  My  acquamtance  with  David  laringstone  waa  througli  the 
Landon  MisaioDary  Society,  when,  having  offered  himfielf  to  that 
Society,  he  came  to  Londoii  to  cany  on  those  medical  and  other 
studies  which  be  had  commenced  in  Glasgow.  From  the  first,  I 
became  deeply  interested  in  his  character,  and  ever  after  maintained 
a  close  friendship  with  him.  I  entertained  towards  him  a  sincsre 
affection,  and  had  the  highest  admiration  of  his  endowments,  both  of 
nund  and  heart,  and  of  his  pore  and  noble  devotion  of  all  his  powers 
to  the  highest  purposes  of  life.  One  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  his  simple,  loving,  Christian  spirit,  and  the  combined  modest, 
nnaaanming,  and  self-reliant  character  of  the  man. 

"  He  placed  himself  under  my  guidance  in  reference  to  his  medical 
studies,  uid  I  was  struck  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  he  had 
already  acquired  of  those  subjects  which  constitute  the  foundation  of 
medical  science.     He  had,  however,  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the 
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practical  departmento  of  medicme,  and  had  had  do  opportonitiefi  of 
studjiing  the  nature  and  aspects  of  disease.  Of  these  defidenciee  he 
was  quite  aware,  and  felt  the  importance  of  acquiring  as  much  practical 
knowledge  as  possible  during  his  stay  in  London.  I  was  at  that  time 
PhTdcian  to  the  Aldersgate  Street  Dispensary,  and  was  lecturing  at 
the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  thus  was 
able  to  obtain  for  tiim  free  admission  to  hospital  practice  as  weQ  as 
attendance  on  my  lectures  and  my  practice  at  the  dispensary.  I  thinh 
that  I  also  obtained  for  him  admission  to  the  opfatfaalmic  hospital  in 
Moorfields.  With  these  sources  of  information  open  to  him,  he 
obtained  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  more  ordinary  forms  of 
disease,  both  surgical  and  medical,  and  an  amount  of  scientific  and 
practicid  knowledge  that  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  him  in  the  distant  regions  to  which  he  was  going,  away  from  all  the 
resources  of  dvilisation.  His  letters  to  me,  and  indeed  all  the  records 
of  his  eventful  life,  demonstrate  how  great  to  him  was  the  value  of  the 
medical  knowledge  with  which  he  entered  on  missionary  life.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  on  various  occasions  his  own  life  was  preserved 
through  his  courageous  and  sagacious  application  of  his  sdentific 
knowledge  to  his  own  needs ;  and  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on 
the  natives  to  whoee  welfare  he  devoted  himself,  and  the  wonderful 
influence  which  he  exercised  over  them,  were  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  the  humane  and  skilled  assistance  which  he  was  able  to  render  as 
a  healer  of  bodily  disease.  The  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his 
perilous  encounter  with  the  lion,  and  the  means  he  adopted  for  the 
repair  of  the  serious  injuries  which  he  received,  ezdted  the  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  of  all  the  medical  Mends  to  whom  I  related  it, 
as  evincing  an  amount  of  coarage,  sagadty,  Bkill,  and  endurance  that 
have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  heroism." 

Another  distinguished  man  of  science  with  whom 
Livingstone  became  acquajnted  in  LoDdon,  and  on  whom 
he  made  an  impresBion  similar  to  that  made  on  Sir  J. 
Bennett,  was  Professor  Owen.  Part  of  the  little  time  at 
his  disposal  was  devoted  to  studying  the  series  of  com- 
parative anatomy  in  the  Hunterian  Mueeimi,  under 
Professor  Owen's  charge.  Mr.  Owen  was  interested  to 
find  that  the  Lanarkshire  student  was  bom  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  Hunter,^  but  stilL  more  interested  in 
the  yout^  himself  and  his  great  love  of  natural  history. 

'  Not  in  tiia  suae  pariA,  u  stated  kftenrarda  by  Profeuor  Owen.     Hunter 
wai  bom  in  Esst  Kilbride,  and  Livingrtone  iu  Blaatyie.    The  ottot  ii  repeated  in 
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On  taking  leave,  Livingstone  promised  to  bear  his 
instructor  in  mind  if  any  curiosity  fell  in  his  way. 
Tears  passed,  and  as  no  communication  reached  him, 
Mr.  Owen  was  disposed  to  class  the  promise  with  too 
niany  others  made  in  the  like  circumstances.  But  on  his 
first  return  to  this  country  Livingstone  presented  himself, 
bearing  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  with  a  spiral  curve.  He 
had  found  it  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  it  was  not  easy 
of  transport.  "  You  may  recall,"  said  Professor  Owen,  at 
the  Farewell  Festival  in  1858,  "the  difficulties  of  the 
progress  of  the  weary  sick  traveller  on  the  bullock's 
back.  Every  pound  weight  was  of  moment ;  but  Living- 
stone said,  '  Owen  shall  have  this  tusk,'  and  he  placed  it 
in  my  hands  in  London."  Professor  Owen  recorded  this 
aa  a  proof  of  Livingstone's  inflexible  adherence  to  his 
word.  With  equal  justice  we  may  quote  it  as  a  proof 
t)f  his  undying  gratitude  to  any  one  that  had  shown 
him  kindness. 

On  all  his  fellow-students  and  acquaintances  the 
simplicity,  fiunkness,  and  kindliness  of  Livingstone's 
character  made  a  deep  impression.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cook,  now 
of  London,  who  spent  three  months  with  him  at  Ongar, 
writes :  "  He  was  so  kind  and  gentle  in  word  and  deed  to 
all  about  bim  that  all  loved  him.  He  had  always  words 
of  sympathy  at  comjnand,  and  was  ready  to  perform  acts 
of  sympathy  for  those  who  were  suffering."  The  Rev. 
D.  G.  Watt,  a  brother  Scotchman,  who  went  as  a 
missionary  to  India,  has  a  vivid  remembrance  of  Living- 
stone's mode  of  discussion ;  he  showed  great  simplicity 
of  view,  along  with  a  certain  roughness  or  bluntness  of 
manner;  groat  kindliness,  and  yet  great  persistence  in 
holding  to  his  own  ideas.  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  the 
eminent  publisher,  who  was  frequently  in  the  company 
of  Livingstone  and  his  fellow-students  at  this  time 
writes : — "  I  can  recal  nothing  that  would  enable  me  to 
say  that  he  made  any  special  impression  on  my  mind  as 
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regards  the  mental  aspect  of  his  character.  But  that  the 
great  characteristics  to  -which  he  owed  in  after  life  his 
great  eminence  were  recognised  at  that  time  I  cannot 
doubt ;  these  being  resolute  courage,  siiigtdar  purity  and 
loftiness  of  moral  aim,  and  an  exquisite  modesty  of  mind. 
...  I  have  heard  it  said  of  him,  '  Fire,  water,  atone- w^ 
would  not  stop  Livingstone  in  the  fulfilment  of  any 
recognised  duty.' " 

But  no  one  had  by  this  time  discerned  that  remarkable 
vigour  of  inteUect  which  afterwards  led  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
to  say  of  him,  after  much  personal  intercourse ; — "  Of 
his  intellectual  force  and  eneigy  he  has  given  such 
proof  aa  few  men  could  afford.  Any  five  years  of  his  life 
might  in  any  other  occupation  have  established  a  character 
and  raised  for  him  a  fortune  such  as  none  but  the  most 
energetic  of  our  race  can  realise."* 

Livingstone's  prospects  of  getting  to  China  had  been 
damaged  by  the  Opium  War ;  while  it  continued,  no  new 
appointments  could  be  made,  even  had  the  Directors 
wished  to  send  him  there.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  he  came  into  contact  vrith  his  countryman,  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Moffat,  who  was  then  in  England,  creating  much 
interest  in  his  South  African  mission.  The  idea  of  his 
going  to  Africa  became  a  settled  thing,  and  was  soon 
carried  into  effect. 

"  I  had  occasion  "  (Dr.  Moffat  has  informed  na)  "  to  call  for  some 
one  at  Mrs.  Sewell'e,  a  boarding-house  for  young  misaionariea  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  Livingstone  lived.  I  observed  soon  that  this 
young  man  was  interested  in  my  story,  that  he  would  Bometimes  come 
quietly  and  ask  me  a  question  or  two,  and  that  he  was  always  desirous 
to  know  where  I  was  to  speak  in  public,  and  attended  on  these 
occasions.  By  and  by  he  asked  me  whether  I  thought  he  would  do 
for  Air'KA.  1  said  I  believed  he  would,  if  he  would  not  go  to  an  old 
station,  but  would  advance  to  unoccupied  ground,  specifying  the  vast 
plain  to  the  north,  where  I  had  sometimes  seen,  in  the  morning  sun, 
the  smoke  of  a  thousand  villages,  where  no  missionary  had  ever  been. 
At  last  Livingstone  said  :  '  What  is  the  use  of  my  waiting  for  the  end 
>  Good  Worth,  1874,  p.  280. 
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of  this  abominable  opium  war!     I  will  go  at  once  to  AMca.'     Th« 
Directors  concurred,  and  Africa  became  his  sphere." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  all  his  life  Livingstone  had  a  ^ 
very  strong  faith  in  Providence,  for  at  every  turn  of  his 
career  up  to  this  point,  some  unlooked-for  circumstance 
had  come  in  to  give  a  new  direction  to  his  histoty.  First, 
his  reading  Dick's  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,  which  led 
him  to  Christ,  but  did  not  lead  him  away  from  science ; 
then  hia  falling  in  with  Gutzlaff's  Appeal,  which  induced 
him  to  become  a  medical  missionary ;  the  Opium  War, 
which  closed  China  against  him  ;  the  friendly  word  of  the 
.  Director  who  procured  for  him  another  trial ;  Mr.  Mo£fat's 
visit,  which  deepened  his  interest  in  Africa ;  and  finally, 
the  issue  of  a  dangerous  illness  that  attacked  him  in 
Loudon, — all  indicated  the  unseen  hand  that  was  pre- 
paring him  for  his  great  work. 

The  meeting  of  Livingstone  with  Mofiat  is  far  too 
important  an  event  to  be  passed  over  without  remark. 
Both  directly  and  indirectly  Mr.  Mofiat's  influence  on  hia 
young  brother,  afterwards  to  become  his  son-in-law,  was 
remarkable.  In  after  life  they  had  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other.  No  family  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
could  have  been  so  helpful  to  Ijvingstone  in  connection 
with  the  great  work  to  which  he  g^ve  himself  If  the 
old  Koman  fashion  of  surnames  still  prevailed,  there  is  no 
household  of  which  all  the  members  would  have  been 
better  entitled  to  put  Africanus  after  their  name.  The 
interests  of  the  great  continent  were  dear  to  i^em  all. 
In  1872,  when  one  of  the  Search  Expeditions  for  Living- 
stone was  fitted  out,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Mofiat,  another 
Kobert  Mo&t,  was  among  those  who  set  out  in  the  hope 
of  relieving  him ;  cut  off  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
expedition,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  he  left  his  bones 
to  moulder  in  African  soil. 

The  illness  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  an  attack  of 
congestion  of  the  Uver,  with  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 
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It  seemed  likely  to  prove  fatal,  and  the  only  chance  of 
recovery  appeared  to  be  a  visit  to  his  home,  and  return 
to  his  native  air.  In  accompanying  him  to  the  steamer, 
Mr.  Moore  found  him  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  walk 
on  board.  He  parted  from  hiin  in  tears,  fearing  that  he 
had  but  a  few  days  to  live.  But  the  voyage  and  the 
visit  had  a  wonderful  effect,  and  very  soon  Living- 
stone was  in  his  usual  health.  The  parting  with  his 
fether  and  mother,  as  they  afterwards  told  Mr.  Moore, 
was  very  affecting.  It  happened,  however,  that  they  met 
once  more.  It  was  felt  that  the  possession  of  a  medical 
diploma  would  be  of  service,  and  Livingstone  returned  to 
Scotland  in  November  1840,  and  passed  at  Glasgow  as 
Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  he  found  it  so  inconvenient  to  have 
opinions  of  his  own  and  the  knack  of  sticking  to  them. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  rejected  for  obstinately 
maintaining  hia  views  in  regard  to  the  stethoscope ;  but 
he  pulled  through.  A  single  night  was  all  that  he  could 
spend  with  his  family,  and  they  had  so  much  to  speak  of 
that  David  proposed  they  should  sit  up  all  night.  This, 
however,  his  mother  would  not  hear  of.  ."  I  remember 
my  father  and  him,"  writes  his  sister,  "  talking  over  the 
prospects  of  Christian  missions.  They  agreed  that  the 
time  would  come  when  rich  men  and  great  men  would 
think  it  an  honour  to  support  whole  stations  of  mission- 
aries, instead  of  spending  their  money  on  hounds  and 
horses.  On  the  morning  of  17th  November,  we  got  up  at 
five  o'clock.  My  mother  made,  coffee.  David  read  the 
121st  and  135th  Psalms,  and  prayed.  My  fitther  and  he 
walked  to  Glasgow  to  catch  the  Liverpool  steamer."  On 
the  Broomielaw,  father  and  son  looked  for  the  last  time 
on  earth  on  each  other's  faces.  The  old  man  walked  back 
slowly  to  Blantyre,  with  a  lonely  heart  no  doubt,  yet 
praising  God.  David's  face  was  now  set  in  earnest 
toward  the  Dark  Continent. 
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CHAPTEK   III. 

FIRST  TWO  YBABS  IN  AFRICA. 

A.D.  1841-1843. 

His  ordiiution — Vi^ige  out— At  Rio  de  Janeiro — At  the  Cftp«— Ha  proceed*  to 
KnniniAii — I>etten— Jonraey  of  700  milea  to  Bachuuia  ooaotr;— Selection  of 
■ite  for  new  Btatioa — Second  excunJon  to  Becbnaiu  conntiy— Letter  to  hii 
•ister — Inflnence  with  ohief*— Babi —Conabiiction  of  «  wkter-dun— Sekotni 
— Woman  leiied  by  B  lion — The  Bakn*— Sebehwe — Ijetter  to  Dr.  Riadon 
Bennett — Detention  at  Knmman— He  vinta  Sebehwe's  village — Bakfaatlaa — 
Sechde,  chief  of  Bakwaiiu — LivingstoDe  tmulates  hynuu — Tnvela  400  miles 
on  ozback— Retnma  to  Knmman— Ib  anthoriaed  to  form  new  station — 
Receivea  contribntioni  for  native  nuBdonary — Letters  to  Directora  on  their 
Mianon  pt^cj — He  goea  to  new  station — FeUow-travellen— PnrcbMe  of  sito 
— Letter  to  Dr.  Bennett — Deaiocation  of  Sonth  Africa — Death  of  a  servant^ 
Sehamj — Letter  to  his  parents. 

On  the  20th  November  1840,  Livingstone  was  ordMned 
a  missionaiy  in  Albion  Chape),  London,  along  with  the 
Rev,  William  Roes,  the  service  being  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman  and  the  Rev.  R  CeciL  On  the  8th 
of  December  he  embarked  on  board  the  ship  "  George," 
under  Captain  Donaldson,  and  proceeded  to  the  Cape,  and 
thence  to  AJgoa  Bay.  On  the  way  the  ship  had  to  put 
in  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  he  had  a  glance  at  Brazil,  with 
which  he  was  greatly  charmed.  It  was  the  only  glimpse 
he  ever  got  of  any  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
America.  Writing  to  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Watt,  with  whom 
he  had  become  intimate  in  London,  and  who  was  pre- 
paring to  go  as  a  missionaiy  to  India,  he  says : — 

"  It  ifl  certainly  the  finest  place  I  ever  saw ;  everything  delighted 
me  except  man.  .  .  .  We  lived  in  the  home  of  an  American  Episcopal 
Methodist  minister — the  only  Protestant  mieBionaiy  in  Brazil.  .  .  . 
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Tracts  and  Bibles  are  circulated,  and  some  effects  might  be  expected, 
were  a  most  injurious  influence  not  exerted  by  European  viBitots, 
These  alike  disgrace  themselves  and  the  religion  they  profess  \>j 
drunkenness.  All  other  vices  are  common  in  Rio.  When  will  the 
rays  of  Divine  light  dispel  the  darkness  in  this  beautiful  empire  t 
The  climate  is  delightful.  I  wonder  if  disabled  Indian  missionaries 
could  not  make  themselves  useful  there." 

During  the  voyage  his  chief  friend  was  the  captain  of 
the  ship.  "  He  waa  very  obli^g  to  me,"  says  Living- 
stone, "  and  gave  me  all  the  information  reBpecting  the 
use  of  the  quadrant  in  his  power,  frequently  sitting  up 
till  twelve  o'clock  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  taking  lunar 
observations  with  me."  Thus  another  qualification  was 
acquired  for  his  very  peculiar  life-work.  Sundays  were 
not  times  of  refreshing,  at  least  not  beyond  his  closet. 
"  The  captain  rigged  out  the  church  on  Sundays,  and  we 
had  service ;  but  I  being  a  poor  preacher,  and  the  chaplain 
addressing  them  all  as  Christians  already,  no  moral  influ- 
ence was  exerted,  and  even  had  there  been  on  Sabbath,  it 
woxild  have  been  neutralised  by  the  week-day  conduct. 
In  fact,  no  good  was  done."  Neither  at  Rio,  nor  on 
board  ship,  nor  anywhere,  could  good  be  done  without  the 
element  of  personal  character.  This  was  Livingstone's 
strong  conviction  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  hie  first  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  he  tells  them  that  he  had  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  sea  in  the  study  of  theology,  and  that 
he  was  deeply  grieved  to  say  that  he  knew  of  no  spiritual 
good  having  been  done  in  the  case  of  any  one  on  board 
^e  ship.  His  characteristic  honesty  thus  showed  itself 
in  his  very  first  despatch. 

Arriving  at  the  Cape,  where  the  ship  waa  detained  a 
month,  he  spent  some  time  with  Dr.  Philip,  then  acting 
as  agent  for  the  Society,  with  informal  powers  as  super- 
intendent. Dr.  Philip  was  desirous  of  returning  home 
for  a  time,  and  very  anxious  to  find  some  one  to  take  his 
place  as  minister  of  the  congregation  of  Cape  Town,  in 
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his  absence.  The  office  was  oflFered  to  Livingetone,  who 
rejected  it  with  no  little  emphaais — not  for  a  moment 
woiJd  he  think  of  it,  nor  would  he  preach  the  gospel 
within  any  other  man's  line.  He  had  not  been  long  at 
the  Cape  when  he  found  to  his  surprise  and  sorrow  that 
the  missionaries  were  not  all  at  one,  either  as  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  mission,  or  in  the  matter  of  social 
intercourse  and  confidence.  The  shock  was  a  severe  one; 
it  was  not  lessened  by  what  he  came  to  know  of  the 
spirit  and  life  of  a  few — happily  only  a  few — of  his 
brethren  afterwards ;  and  undoubtedly  it  had  an  influence 
on  his  future  life.  It  showed  him  that  there  were  mis- 
sionarieB  whose  profession  waa  not  supported  by  a  life  of 
consiBteut  well-doing,  although  it  did  not  shake  his 
confidence  in  the  character  and  the  work  of  missionaries 
on  the  whole.  He  saw  that  in  the  mission  there  was 
what  might  be  called  a  colonial  side  and  a  native  side ; 
some  sympathising  with  the  colonists  and  some  with  the 
natives.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind 
between  them ;  he  drew  instinctively  to  the  party  that 
were  for  protecting  the  natives  against  the  unrighteous 
encroachments  of  the  settlers. 

On  leaving  the  ship  at  Algoa  Bay,  he  proceeded  by 
land  to  Kuruman  or  Lattakoo  in  the  Bechuana  country, 
the  most  northerly  station  of  the  Society  in  South  Afiiica, 
and  the  usual  residence  of  Mr.  Mofiat,  who  was  still 
absent  in  England.  In  this  his  first  A&ican  journey,  the 
germ  of  the  future  traveller  was  apparent.  "  Crossing 
the  Orange  River,"  he  says,  "  I  got  my  vehicle  aground, 
and  my  oxen  got  out  of  order,  some  with  their  heads  where 
their  tails  should  be,  and  others  with  their  heads  twisted 
round  in  the  yoke  so  far  that  they  appeared  bent  on 
committing  suicide,  or  overturning  the  wagon,  ...  I 
tike  travelling  very  much  indeed.  There  is  so  much 
freedom  connected  with  our  African  manners.  We  pitch 
our  tent,  make  our  fire,  etc,  wherever  we  choose,  walk, 
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ride,  or  shoot  at  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  game  as  our 
iDclination  leads  us  ;  but  there  is  a  great  drawback  :  we 
can't  study  or  read  when  we  pleaae.  I  feel  this  very 
much.  I  have  made  but  very  little  progress  in  the 
language  (can  speak  a  little  Dutch),  but  I  long  for  the 
time  when  I  shall  g^ve  my  undivided  attention  to  it,  and 
then  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  making  known  the 
truth  of  the  gospel."  While  at  the  Cape,  Livingstone 
had  heard  soraethiag  of  a  fresh- water  lake  ('Ngami)  which 
all  the  missionaries  were  eager  to  see.  If  only  they  would 
give  him  a  month  or  two  to  learn  the  colloquial  language, 
he  said  they  might  spare  themselves  the  pains  of  being 
"the  first  in  at  the  death."  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
further  that,  in  this  first  journey,  science  had  begun  to 
receive  its  share  of  attention.  He  is  already  bent  on 
making  a  collection  for  the  use  of  ProfeMor  Owen,^  and 
is  enthusiastic  in  describing  some  agatised  trees  and  other 
curiosities  which  he  met  with. 

Writing  to  his  parents  from  Port  Elizabeth,  19th  May 
1841,  he  gives  his  first  impressions  of  Africa.  He. had 
been  at  a  station  called  Hankey : — 

"The  sceneiy  vras  very  fine.  The  white  sand  in  some  plac«B 
neax  the  beach  drifted  up  io  large  wreaths  exactly  like  snow.  One 
might  imagine  himself  in  Scotland  were  there  not  a  hot  sun  overhead. 
The  woods  present  an  aspect  of  strangeness,  for  everywhere  the  eye 
meets  the  foreign-looking  tree  from  which  the  bitter  aloes  is  extracted, 
popping  up  its  head  among  the  mimosa  bushes  and  stunted  acacias. 
BeautiAiI  humming-birds  fly  about  in  great  numbers,  sucking  the 
nectar  from  the  flowers,  which  are  in  great  abundance  and  very 
beautiful.  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit  to  Hankey.  .  .  The 
state  of  the  people  presents  eo  many  features  of  interest,  that  oae  may 
talk  about  it  and  convey  some  idea  of  what  the  Gospel  has  done.  The 
full  extent  of  the  benefit  received  can,  however,  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  witness  it  in  contrast  with  other  places  that  have  not 
been  so  highly  favoured.  My  expectations  have  been  far  exceeded. 
Everything  I  witnessed  surpassed  my  hopes,  and  if  this  one  station  in 
a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  the  statements  of  the  missionaries  witli 
regard  to  their  success  are  far  within  the  mark.  The  Hottentots  of 
Hankey  appear  to  be  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  our  forefathers  in 
'  This  collection  never  reached  ita  deatiiutiaii. 
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the  days  immediately  preceding  the  times  of  the  Covenanters.  They 
have  a  pr&yer-meeting  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  well  attended. 
They  began  it  during  a  visitation  of  measles  among  them,  and  liked  it 
K>  much,  that  they  still  continue." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  natives  had  no  clocks  or 
watches,  mistakes  sometimes  occurred  about  ringing  the 
bell  for  this  meeting,  and  sometimes  the  people  found 
themselves  assembled  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  instead  of 
four.  The  welcome  to  the  missionaries  (their  own  mis- 
sionary was  returning  from  the  Cape  with  Livingstone) 
was  wonderful  Muskets  were  fired  at  their  approach, 
then  big  guns;  and  then  men,  women,  and  children, 
rushed  at  the  top  of  their  speed  to  shake  hands  and 
welcome  them.  The  missionary  had  lost  a  little  boy,  and 
out  of  Inspect  each  of  the  people  had  something  black  on 
iiis  head.  Both  public  worship  and  family  worship  were 
very  interesting,  (Jie  singing  of  hymns  being  very  beautiful. 
The  bearing  of  these  Christianised  Hottentots  was  in 
complete  contrast  to  that  of  a  Dutch  family  whom  he 
visited  as  a  medical  man  one  Sunday.  There  was  no 
Sunday ;  the  man's  wife  and  daughters  were  dancing 
before  the  house,  whQe  a  black  played  the  fiddle. 

His  instructions  from  the  Directors  were  to  go  to 
Kuruman,  remain  there  till  Mr.  Mofiat  should  return  from 
England,  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
station  farther  north,  awaiting  more  specific  instructions. 
He  arrived  at  Kuruman  on  the  31st  July  1841,  but  no 
instructions  had  come  from  the  Directors ;  his  sphere  of 
work  was  quite  undetermined,  and  he  began  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  going  to  Abyssinia.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  a  Christian  missionary  was  needed  there,  for  the 
country  had  none  ;  but  if  he  should  go,  he  felt  that  pro- 
bably he  would*  never  return.  In  writing  of  this  to  his 
friend  Watt,  he  used  words  almost  prophetic:  "Whatever 
way  my  hfe  may  be  spent  so  as  but  to  promote  the  glory 
of  our  gjracious  God,  I  feel  anziuna  to  do  it.  .  .  .  My  life 
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may  he  spejit  as  profitably  as  a  pioneer  as  in  any  other 
way." 

Tn  his  next  letter  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
dated  Kuruman,  23d  September  1841,  he  gives  his 
impressions  of  the  field,  and  unfolds  an  idea  which  took 
hold  of  him  at  the  very  beginning,  and  never  lost  its 
grip.  It  was,  that  there  was  not  population  enough 
about  the  South  to  justify  a  concentration  of  missionary 
labour  there,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Society  ought  to 
be  one  of  expansion,  moving  out  far  and  wide  wherever 
there  was  an  opening,  and  making  the  utmost  possible 
use  of  native  agency,  in  order  to  cultivate  so  wide  a  field. 
In  England  he  had  thought  that  Kuruman  might  be 
made  a  great  missionary  institute,  whence  the  beams  of 
divine  truth  might  diverge  in  eVery  direction,  through 
native  agents  supplied  from  among  the  converts ;  but 
since  he  came  to  the  spot  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon 
that  notion ;  not  that  the  Euruman  mission  had  not  been 
successful,  or  that  the  attendance  at  public  worship  was 
small,  but  simply  because  the  population  was  meagre, 
and  seemed  more  likely  to  become  smaller  than  larger. 
The  field  from  which  native  agents  might  be  drawn  was 
thus  too  small.  Farther  north  there  was  a  denser 
population.  It  was  therefore  his  purpose,  along  with  a 
brother  missionary,  to  make  an  early  journey  to  the 
interior,  and  bury  himself  among  the  natives,  to  learn 
their  language,  and  slip  into  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
feeling.  He  purposed  to  take  with  him  two  of  the  best 
quali6ed  native  Christians  of  Kuruman,  to  plant  them  as 
teachers  in  some  promising  locality ;  and  in  case  any 
difficulty  should  arise  about  their  maintenance,  he  offered, 
with  characteristic  generosity,  to  defray  the  cost  of  one 
of  them  from  his  own  resources. 

Accordingly,  in  company  with  a  brother  missionary 
fi^m  Kuruman,  a  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles  was 
performed  before  the  end  of  the  year,  leading  chiefly  to 
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two  results :  m  the  first  place,  a  strong  confirmation  of 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  native  agency ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  selection  of  a  station,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  Kuruman,  as  the  moat  suitable  for 
missionary  operations.  Seven  hundred  miles  travelled 
over  more  Africano  seemed  to  indicate  a  vast  territory ; 
but  on  looking  at  it  on  the  map,  it  was  a  mere  speck  on 
the  continent  of  heathenism.  How  was  that  continent 
ever  to  be  evangelised  ?  He  could  think  of  no-  method 
except  an  extensive  employment  of  native  agency.  And 
the  natives,  when  qualified,  were  admirably  qualified. 
Their  warm,  afiectionate  manner  of  dealing  with  their 
fellow-men,  their  abihty  to  present  the  truth  to  their 
minds  filled  from  the  strangeness  of  which  foreigners 
could  not  divest  it,  and  the  eminent  success  of  those 
employed  by  the  brethren  of  Gfriqua  Town,  were  greatly 
in  their  fiivour.  Two  natives  had  likewise  been  employed 
recently  by  the  Kuruman  Mission,  and  these  had  been 
highly  efficient  and  successful.  If  the  Directors  would 
allow  him  to  employ  more  of  these,  conversions  would 
increase  in  a  compound  ratio,  and  regions  not  yet  ex- 
plored by  Europeans  would  soon  be  supplied  with 
the  bread  of  life. 

In  regard  to  the  spot  selected  for  a  mission,  t^ere 
were  many  considerations  in  its  favour.  In  the  im- 
tnediate  neighbourhood  of  Kuruman  the  chiefs  hated 
the  gospel,  because  it  deprived  them  of  their  super- 
numerary wives.  In  the  region  farther  north,  this 
feeling  had  not  yet  established  itself;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  an  impression  favourable  to  Europeans,  and  a 
desire  for  their  alliance.  These  Bechuana  tribes  had 
suffered  much  from  the  marauding  invasions  of  their 
neighbours  ;  and  recently,  the  most  terrible  marauder  of 
the  country,  Mosilikatse,  after  being  driven  westwards 
by  the  Dutch  Boers,  had  taken  up  his  abode  on  the  banks 
of  a  central  lake,  and  resumed  his  raids,   which  were 
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keeping  the  whole  country  in  alarm.    The  more  peaceftd 
tribes  had  heard  of  the  value  of  the  white  man,  and  of 
the  weapons  by  which  a  mere  handful   of  whites  had 
repulsed  hordes  of  marauders.     They  were  therefore  dis- 
posed to  welcome  the  stranger,  although  this  state  of 
feeling  could  not  be  relied  on  as  sure  to  continue,  for 
Griqua  hunters  and  individuals  from  tribes  hostile  to  the 
g<Kpel  were  moving  northwards,  and  not  only  circulating 
rumom:^  unfavourable  to  missionaries,  but  by  their  wicked 
lives  introducing  diseases  previously  unknown.     If  these 
regions  therefore  were  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
gospel,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     For  himself,  Livingstone 
^  had  no  hesitation  in  going  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  these 
I  savages,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  civilisation,  not 
1   merely  for  a  visit,  but,  if  necessary,  for  the  whole  of  his 
i  life. 

In  writing  to  his  sisters  after  this  journey  (8th  De- 
cember 1841),  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  country, 
and  some  interesting  notices  of  the  people  : — 

"Janet,  I  suppoee,  will  feel  anxious  to  know  what  our  dinner  was. 
We  boiled  a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  a  rhinoceros  which  was  toughness 
itself,  the  night  before.  The  meat  was  our  supper,  and  ponidge  made 
of  Indian  com-meal  and  gravy  of  the  meat  made  a  very  good  dinner 
next  day.  When  about  150  miles  from  home  we  came  to  a  lai^e 
village.  The  chief  had  sore  eyes ;  I  doctored  them,  and  he  fed  us 
pretty  well  with  milk  and  beans,  and  sent  a  fine  buck  after  me  as  a 
present.  When  we  had  got  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  the  way,  a  little 
girl  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  came  up  and  sat  down  under 
my  wagon,  having  run  away  for  the  purpose  of  coming  with  us  to 
Kuruman.  She  had  lived  with  a  sister  whom  she  had  lately  lost  by 
death.  Another  family  took  possession  of  her  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  her  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  for  a  wife.  But  not  likiug 
this,  she  determined  to  run  away  ftnm  them  and  come  to  some  friends 
□ear  Kuruman.  With  this  intention  she  came,  and  thought  of  walk- 
ing all  the  way  behind  my  wagon.  I  was  pleased  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  little  creature,  and  gave  her  some  food.  But  before 
we  had  remained  long  there,  I  heard  her  sobbing  violently  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  On  looking  round,  I  observed  the  cause.  A  man 
with  a  gun  had  been  sent  after  her,  and  he  had  just  arrived.  I  did 
not  know  well  what  to  do  now,  but  I  was  not  in  perplexity  long,  for 
Pomare,  a  native  convert  who  accompanied  us,  started  up  and  defended 
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her  cause.  He  being  the  son  of  a  chief,  and  possessed  of  some  little 
aathoritf,  managed  the  matter  nicely.  She  had  been  loaded  with 
beads  to  render  her  more  attractive,  and  fetch  a  higher  price.  These 
she  stripped  off  and  gave  to  the  man,  and  desired  him  to  go  away.  I 
afterwuds  took  measures  for  hiding  her,  and  though  fifty  men  had 
come  for  her,  they  would  not  have  got  her." 

The  stoTj  reads  like  an  allegory  or  a  prophecy.  In 
the  person  of  the  little  maid,  oppressed  and  enslaved 
A&ica  comes  to  the  good  Doctor  for  protection  ;  instinc- 
tively she  knows  she  may  trust  him ;  his  heart  opens  at 
once,  his  ingenuity  contrives  a  way  of  protection  and 
deliverance,  and  he  will  never  give  her  up.  It  is  a  httle 
picture  of  Livingstone's  life. 

In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  the  natives  in  the 
interior  that  he  woxild  return  to  them,  Livingstone  s^t 
out  on  a  second  tour  into  the  interior  of  the  Bechuana 
country  on  10th  February  1842.  Hia  objects  were,  first, 
to  acquire  the  native  language  more  perfectly,  and 
second,  by  suspending  his  medical  practice,  which  had 
become  inconveniently  large  at  Kuruman,  to  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  subject  of  native  agents.  He 
took  with  him  two  native  members  of  the  Kuruman 
church,  and  two  other  natives  for  the  management  of 
the  wagon. 

The  first  person  that  specially  engaged  his  interest  in 
this  journey  was  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Bubi,  whose 
people  were  Bakwains,  With  him  he  stationed  one  of 
the  native  agents  as  a  teacher,  the  chief  himself  coUecting 
the  children  and  supplying  them  with  food.  The  honesty 
of  the  people  was  shown  in  their  leaving  xmtouched  all 
the  contents  of  hia  wagon,  though  crowds  of  them 
visited  it.  Livingstone  was  already  acquiring  a  powerful 
influence,  both  with  chiefs  and  people,  the  result  of  his 
considerate  and  conciliatory  treatment  of  both.  He  had 
already  ol»erved  the  failure  of  some  of  his  brediren  to 
iofluence  them,  and  his  sagacity  had  discerned  the  cause. 
His  success  in  inducing  Bubi's  people  to  dig  a  canal  was 
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contrasted  in  a  characteristic  passage  of  a  private  letter, 
with  the  experience  of  others  ; — 

"  The  doctor  and  tlie  rainmaker  among  these  people  are  one  and 
the  same  person.  As  I  did  not  like  to  be  behind  toy  profeseional 
brethren,  I  declared  I  could  make  rain  too,  not  however  by  enchant- 
menta  like  them,  but  by  leading  out  their  river  for  irrigation.  The 
idea  pleased  mightily,  and  to  work  we  went  instanter.  Even  the 
chiefs  own  doctor  is  at  it,  and  works  like  a  good  fellow,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  cunning  of  the  '  foreigner '  who  can  make  rain  so.  We 
have  only  one  spade,  and  this  is  without  a  huidle ;  and  yet  by  meaos 
of  sticks  sharpened  to  a  point  we  have  performed  all  the  digging  of  a 
pretty  long  canaL  The  earth  was  lifted  out  in  'gowpens'  and 
carried  to  the  huge  dam  we  have  built  in  karosses  (skin  cloaks), 
tortoise-shells,  or  wooden  bowls.  We  intended  nothing  of  the 
ornamental  in  it,  but  when  we  came  to  a  huge  stone,  we  were  forced 
t«^earch  for  a  way  round  it.  The  consequence  is,  it  has  assumed  a 
beautifully  serpentine  appearance.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance 
in  which  Bechuajias  have  been  got  to  work  without  wages.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  earlier  missionaries  got  them  to  do  any- 
thing. The  missionaries  solicited  their  permission  to  do  what  they 
did,  and  this  was  the  very  way  to  make  them  show  off  their  airs,  for 
they  are  so  disobliging ;  ijf  they  perceive  any  one  in  the  least  depen- 
dent upon  them,  they  immediately  begin  to  tyrannise.  A  more  mean 
and  selfish  vice  certainly  does  not  exist  in  the  worid.  I  am  trying  a 
different  plan  with  them.  I  make  my  presence  with  any  of  ^em  a 
favour,  and  when  tbey  show  any  impudence,  I  threaten  to  leave  them, 
and  if  they  don't  amend,  I  put  my  threat  into  execution.  By  a  bold 
free  course  among  them  I  have  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  manag- 
ing the  most  fierce.  Tbey  are  in  one  sense  fierce,  and  in  another  the 
greatest  cowards  in  the  world.  A  kick  would,  I  am  persuaded,  quell 
the  courage  of  the  bravest  of  them.  Add  to  this  the  report  which 
many  of  them  verily  believe,  that  I  am  a  great  wizard,  and  you  will 
understand  how  I  can  with  ease  visit  any  of  them.  Those  who  do 
not  love,  fear  me,  and  so  truly  in  their  eyes  am  I  possessed  of  super- 
natural power,  some  have  not  hesitated  to  affinn  I  am  capable  of  even 
raising  the  dead  I  The  people  of  a  village  visited  by  a  French 
brother  actually  believed  it.  Their  belief  of  my  powers,  I  suppose, 
accounts  too  for  the  fact  that  I  have  not  missed  a  single  article  either 
from  the  house  or  wagon  since  I  came  amongst  them,  and  this, 
although  all  my  things  lay  scattered  about  the  room,  while  crammed 
with  patients." 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  teacher  whom  Living- 
stone stationed  with  Bubi's  people  was  seized  wi^ 
a  violent  fever,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  bring  him 
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away.  As  for  Bubi  himself,  he  was  afterwards  burned 
to  death  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  which  one  of 
his  sorcerers  was  trying,  by  means  of  burnt  roots,  to 
«n-bewitch. 

In  advancing,  Livingstone  hod  occasion  to  pass  through 
a  part  of  the  great  Kalcdiari  desert,  and  here  he  met 
witii  Sekomi,  a  chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  from  whom 
also  he  received  a  most  friendly  reception.  The  ignor- 
ance of  this  tribe  he  found  to  be  exceedingly  great : — 

"  Their  conceptions  of  the  Deity  are  of  the  most  vague  and  con- 
tradictory nature,  and  the  name  of  God  conveys  no  more  to  their 
understanding  than  the  idea  of  superiority.  Hence  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  apply  the  name  to  their  chiefs.  I  was  every  day  shocked 
by  being  addressed  by  that  title,  and  though  it  as  often  famished  me 
with  a  text  from  which  to  tell  them  of  the  only  true  God  and  Jesua 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  yet  it  deeply  pained  me,  and  I  never  felt 
80  fdlly  convinced  of  the  lamentable  deterioration  of  our  species.  It 
is  indeed  a  mournful  truth  that  man  has  become  like  the  beasts  that 
perish." 

The  place  was  greatly  infested  by  lions,  and  during 
Livingstone's  visit  an  awful  occurrence  took  place  that 
made  a  great  impression  on  him : — 

"  A.  woman  was  actually  devoured  in  her  garden  during  my  visit, 
and  tbat  so  near  the  town  that  I  had  frequently  walked  past  it.  It 
was  most  affecting  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  orphan  children  of  this 
woman.  During  the  whole  day  after  her  death  the  Burrouadlng  rocks 
and  valleys  rang  and  re-echoed  with  their  bitter  cries.  I  frequently 
tfaooght  as  I  listened  to  the  loud  sobs,  painfully  indicative  of  the 
sorrows  of  those  who  have  no  hope,  that  if  some  of  our  churches  could  ' 
have  heard  their  sad  wailings,  it  would  have  awakened  the  firm  resolu- 
tion to  do  more  for  the  heathen  than  they  have  done." 

Poor  Sekomi  advanced  a  new  theory  of  regeneration 
whicli  Livingstone  was  unable  to  work  out : — 

"On  one  occasion  Sekomi,  having  sat  by  me  in  the  hat  for  some 
time  in  deep  thought,  at  length  addressing  me  by  a  pompous  title  said, 
'  I  wish  you  would  change  my  heart.  Give  me  medicine  to  change  it,  for 
it  is  proud,  prond  and  angry,  angry  always.'  I  lifted  up  the  Testament 
and  was  about  to  tell  him  of  the  only  way  in  which  the  heart  can  be 
changed,  but  he  interrupted  me  by  saying, '  Nay,  I  wish  to  have  it 
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changed  bj*  medicine,  to  drink  and  have  it  changed  at  once,  for  it  is 
nlwaya  very  proud  and  very  imeaay,  and  continuaily  angry  with  some 
one.'     He  then  rose  and  went  away." 

A  third  tribe  visited  at  this  time  was  the  Bakaa,  and 
here,  too,  Livingstone  was  able  to  put  in  force  his  wonder- 
ful powers  of  management.  Shortly  before,  the  BaJraa  had 
murdered  a  trader  and  his  company.  When  livingstone 
appeared  their  consciences  smote  them,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chief  and  two  attendants,  the  whole  of 
the  people  fled  from  his  presence.  Nothing  could  allay 
their  terror,  till,  a  dish  of  porridge  having  been  prepared, 
they  saw  Livingstone  partake  of  it  along  with  themselves 
without  distrust.  When  they  saw  him  lie  down  and  fall 
asleep  they  were  quite  at  their  ease.  Thereafter  he  began 
to  speak  to  them  : — 

"  I  had  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  telling  these  murderers  of 
the  precious  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  I  bleas  God  that  He 
has  conferred  on  one  so  worthless  the  distinguished  privilege  and 
lionour  of  being  the  first  messenger  of  mercy  that  ever  trod  these 
regions.  Its  being  alao  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  ventured  to 
nddreea  a  number  of  Bechuanaa  in  their  own  tongue  without  reading 
it,  renders  it  to  myself  one  of  peculiar  interest.  I  felt  more  fVeedom 
than  I  had  anticipated,  but  I  have  an  immense  amount  of  labour  atill 
before  me,  ere  I  can  call  myself  a  master  of  Sichuana.  This  journey 
discloses  to  me  that  when  I  have  acquired  the  Batlapi,  there  is  an- 
other and  perhaps  more  arduous  task  to  be  accomplished  in  the  other 
dialects,  but  by  the  Divine  assistance  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
conquer.  When  I  left  the  Bakaa,  the  chief  sent  his  son  with  a 
number  of  his  people  to  see  me  safe  part  of  the  way  to  the 
Makalaka." 

On  his  way  home,  in  passing  through  Bubi's  country, 
he  was  visited  by  sixteen  of  the  people  of  Sebehwe,  a 
chief  who  had  successfully  withstood  Mosilikatse,  but 
whose  cowardly  neighbours,  under  the  influence  of  jealousy, 
had  banded  together  to  deprive  him  of  what  they  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  defend.  Consequently  he  hftd 
been  driven  into  the  sandy  desert,  and  his  object  in 
sending  to  Livingstone  was  to  solicit  his  advice  and  pro- 
tection, as  he  wished  to  come  out,  in  order  that  his 
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people  might  grow  com,  etc.  Sebehwe,  like  many  of  the 
other  people  of  the  country,  had  the  notion  that  if  he 
got  a  BLDgle  white  man  to  live  with  him,  he  would  be 
quite  secure.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Livingstone  early 
acquired  the  strong  conviction  that  if  missions  could 
only  be  scattered  over  Aiirica,  their  immediate  effect  in 
promoting  the  tranquillity  of  the  continent  could  hardly 
be  over-estimated. 

We  have  given  these  details  somewhat  fully,  because 
they  show  that  before  he  had  been  a  year  in  the  country 
Livingstone  had  learned  how  to  rule  the  A&icans.  From 
the  very  first,  his  genial  address,  simple  and  feturless 
manner,  and  transparent  kindliness  ibrmed  a  spell  whi<^ 
rarely  failed.  He  had  great  faith  in  the  power  of  humour.  | 
He  was  never  afraid  of  a  man  who  had  a  hearty  laugh.  ! 
By  a  playful  way  of  dealing  with  the  people,  he  made 
them  feel  at  ease  with  him,  and  afterwards  he  could  be 
solemn  enough  when  the  occasion  required.  His  medical  ^ 
knowledge  helped  him  greatly;  but  for  permanent  in- 
fluence all  would  have  been  in  vain  if  he  had  not  uniformly 
observed  the  rules  of  justice,  good  feeling,  and  good 
manners.  Often  he  would  say  that  the  true  road  to 
influence  was  patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  It  is 
remarkable  Uiat,  &om  the  very  first,  he  should  have  seen 
the  charm  of  that  method  which  he  employed  so  success- 
fully to  the  end. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey,  Livingstone  was  within 
ten  days  of  Lake  'Ngami,  the  lake  of  which  he  had  beard 
at  the  Cape,  and  which  he  actually  discovered  in  1849 ; 
and  he  might  have  discovered  it  now,  had  discovery 
alone  been  his  object.  Part  of  his  journey  was  performed 
on  foot,  in  consequence  of  the  draught  oxen  having  be- 
come sick : — 

"  Soma  of  my  companions,"  he  sajb  in  hi§  fint  book,  "  vho  had 
recently  joined  us,  and  did  not  know  that  I  understood  il  little  of  their 
q>eech,  were  overheard  by  me  diacussing  my  appearance  and  powers : 
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'  He  Ib  not  strong,  he  is  quite  elim,  and  onlj  appears  stoat  becaase  lie 
puts  himeelf  into  thoae  b^  (trouBers)  j  be  will  soon  knock  up.'  This 
caueed  my  HigUand  blood  to  rise,  and  made  me  despise  the  fatigne  of 
keeping  them  all  at  the  top  of  their  speed  for  days  together,  and 
until  I  heard  them  expressing  proper  opinions  of  my  pedestrian 
powers." 

We  have  seen  how  fiall  Livingstone's  heart  was  of  the 
missiooaiy  spirit ;  how  intent  he  was  on  making  fiienda 
of  the  natives,  and  how  he  could  already  preach  in  one 
dialect,  and  was  learning  another.  But  the  activity  of 
his  mind  enahled  him  to  give  attention  at  the  same  time 
to  other  matters.  He  was  already  pondering  the  structure 
of  the  great  Airican  Continent,  and  carefully  investigating 
the  process  of  desiccation  that  had  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  and  had  left  much  uncomfortahle  evidence  of 
its  activity  in  many  parts.  In  the  desert,  he  informs 
hifl  friend  Watt  that  no  fewer  thwi  thirty-two  edible 
roots  and  forty-three  fruits  grew  without  cultivation. 
He  had  the  rare  feculty  of  directing  his  mind  at  the  ftdl 
stretch  of  its  power  to  one  great  object,  and  yet, 
apparently  without  effort,  giving  minute  and  most  care- 
fal  attention  to  many  other  matters, — all  bearing,  how- 
ever, on  the  same  great  end. 

A  veiy  interesting  letter  to  Dr.  Bisdon  Bennett,  dated 
Kuruman,  18th  Dec.  1841,  gives  an  accoimt  of  his  first 
yeai^s  work  from  the  medical  and  scientific  point  of  view. 
First,  he  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  Bechuana 
chiefs,  and  then  some  details  of  his  medical  practice : — 

"  The  people  are  all  under  the  feudal  system  of  government,  the 
chieftainship  is  hereditary,  and  although  the  chief  is  usually  the 
greatest  ass,  and  the  most  insignificant  of  the  tribe  in  appearance,  the 
people  pay  a  deference  to  him  which  ia  truly  astonishing.  ...  I 
feel  the  benefit  often  of  your  instructions,  and  of  those  I  got  throagh 
your  kindness.  Here  I  have  an  immense  practice.  I  have  patients 
now  under  treatment  who  have  walked  1 30  milee  for  my  advice ;  and 
when  these  go  homey  others  will  come  for  the  same  purpose.  liiis  is 
the  country  for  a  medical  man  if  he  wants  a  large  practice,  but  he 
must  leave  fees  out  of  the  question  I  The  Becbuanas  have  a  great  deal 
more  disease  than  I  expet^  to  find  amongst  a  savage  nation ;  hut 
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litde  else  can  be  expected,  for  thej  are  nearly  naked,  and  endure  the 
scordiing  heat  of  the  day  and  the  chilla  of  the  night  in  that  condition. 
Add   to  this   that  they   are   absolutely   omnivorous.       Indigestion, 

rhenmation,  ophthalmia  are  the  preTailing  diseases Many  very 

bad  casea  were  brought  to  me,  and  sometimes,  when  travelling,  my 
wagon  was  quite  besieged  by  their  blind,  and  halt,  and  lame.  What 
a  mighty  effect  wonld  be  produced  if  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  were 
amongst  them  to  heal  them  aU  by  a  word !  The  Bechuanas  resort  to 
the  Bushmen  and  the  poor  people  that  live  in  the  desert,  for  doctors. 
The  fact  of  my  dealing  in  that  line  a  little  is  so  strange,  and  now  my 
fiune  has  spread  &r  and  wide.  But  if  one  of  Christ's  apostles  were 
here,  I  should  thint  he  would  be  very  soon  knawn  all  over  the  con- 
tinent to  Abyssinia.  The  great  deal  of  work  I  have  bad  to  do  in 
attending  to  the  sick  has  proved  beneficial  to  me,  for  they  make  me 
speak  the  language  perpetually,  and  if  I  were  inclined  to  be  lazy  in 
learning  it^  they  would  prevent  me  indulging  the  propensity.  And 
they  are  excellent  patients  too  besides.  There  is  no  wincing ;  every- 
thing prescribed  is  done  »u^n/er.  Their  only  failing  is  that  they 
become  tired  of  a  long  course.  But  in  any  operation,-  even  the  women 
sit  unmoved.  I  have  been  quite  astonished  again  and  again  at  their  ■ 
calmness.  In  cutting  out  a  tumour,  an  inch  in  diameter,  tbey  sit  and 
talk  as  if  tliey  felt  nottung.  *A  man  like  me  never  cries,'  they  say, 
'  they  are  children  that  cry,'  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  men  never  cry. 
But  when  the  Spirit  of  God  works  on  their  minds  they  cry  most 
piteoQsIy.  Sometimes  in  church  they  endeavour  to  screen  themselves 
from  Uie  eyes  of  the  preacher  by  hiding  under  the  forms  or  covering 
their  heads  with  their  karosses  as  a  remedy  against  their  convictions. 
And  when  they  find  that  won't  do,  they  rush  out  of  the  church  and 
ran  with  all  their  might,  crying  as  if  die  hand  of  death  were  behind 
them.  One  would  think,  when  tbey  got  away,  there  tliey  would  remain  ; 
but  DO,  there  they  are  in  their  places  at  the  very  next  meeting.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  t^ey  should  exhibit  agitations  of  body 
when  the  mind  is  affected,  as  they  are  quite  unaccustomed  to  restrain 
&eir  feelingB.  But  that  the  hardened  beings  should  be  moved 
mentally  at  all  is  wonderful  indeed.  If  yon  saw  them  in  their  savage 
state  yoQ  would  feel  the  force  of  this  more.  .  .  .  N.B. — I  have  got  for 
Professor  Owen  specimens  of  the  incubated  ostrich  in  abundance,  and 
■m  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  transmit  the  box  to  the  CoUege.  I 
tried  to  keep  for  you  some  of  the  fine  birds  of  the  interior,  but  the 
weather  was  so  horribly  hot  they  were  putrid  in  a  few  hours." 

When  he  returned  to  Rurumau  in  June  1842,  he 
found  that  no  instructions  had  as  jet  come  from  the 
Directors  as  to  his  permanent  quarters.  He  was  preparing 
for  another  journey  when  news  arrived  that,  contrary  to 
hia  advice,  Sebehwe  had  left  the  desert  where  he  was 
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encamped,  had  been  treacherously  attacked  by  the  chief 
M^ura,  and  that  many  of  his  people,  including  women 
and  children,  had  been  savagely  murdered.  What  aggra- 
vated the  case  was  that  seveo^  native  Christians  from 
Kuruman  had  been  at  the  time  with  Sehehwe,  and  that 
these  were  accused  of  having  acted  treadierously  by  him. 
But  now  no  native  would  expose  himself  to  the  expected 
rage  of  Sebehwe,  so  that  for  want  of  attendants  Living- 
stone could  not  go  to  hioL  He  was  obliged  to  remain 
for  some  months  about  Kuruman,  itinerating  to  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  taking  part  in  the  routine  work 
of  tJie  station  :  that  is  to  say  preaching,  printing,  building 
a  chapel  at  an  out-station,  prescribing  for  the  sick,  and 
many  things  else  that  would  have  been  intolerable,  ho 
said,  to  a  man  of  "  clerical  dignity." 

He  was  able  to  give  his  father  a  very  encouraging 
report  of  the  misMon  work  (July  13,  1842) : — "The  woit 
of  God  goes  on  here  notwithstanding  all  our  infirmities. 
Souls  are  gathered  in  continually,  and  sometimes  from 
among  these  you  would  never  have  expected  to  see 
turning  to  the  Lord.  Twenty-four  were  added  to  the 
Church  last  month,  and  there  are  several  inquirers.  At 
Motito,  a  French  station  about  thirty-three  miles  north- 
east of  this,  there  has  been  an  awakening,  and  I  hope 
much  good  will  result.  I  have  good  news  too  froay  lUo 
de  Janeiro.  The  Bibles  that  have  been  distributed  axe 
beginning  to  cause  a  stir." 

The  state  of  the  country  continued  so  disturbed  that 
it  was  not  till  February  1843  that  he  was  able  to  set  out 
for  the  village  where  Sebehwe  had  taken  up  his  residence 
with  the  remains  of  his  tribe.  This  visit  he  undertook  at 
great  personal  risk.  Though  looking  at  first  very  ill- 
pleased,  Sehehwe  treated  him  in  a  short  time  in  a  most 
friendly  way,  and  on  the  Sunday  tAfix  his  arrival,  sent  a 
herald  to  proclaim  t^t  on  that  day  nothing  should  be 
done  but  pray  to  God  and  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
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foreigner.  He  himself  listened  with  great  attention  while 
Livingstone  told  him  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  and 
the  missionary  was  often  interrupted  hy  the  questions  of 
the  chief  Here  then  was  {mother  chief  pacified,  and 
brought  under  the  preadbing  of  the  gospeL 

Livingstone  then  passed  on  to  the  country  of  the 
Bakhatla,  where  he  had  purposed  to  erect  his  mission- 
station.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  the  people  indua- 
trioufi,  and  among  other  industries  was  an  iron  manu- 
factory, to  which  as  a  bachelor  he  got  admission,  whereas 
married  men  were  wont  to  be  excluded,  through  fear  tiiat 
they  would  bewitch  the  iron  I  When  he  asked  the  chief 
if  he  would  like  him  to  come  and  be  his  missionary,  he 
held  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  Oh,  I  shall  dance  if  you 
do ;  I  shall  collect  all  my  people  to  hoe  for  you  a  garden, 
and  you  will  get  more  aweet  reed  and  com  than  myself" 
The  cautious  Directors  at  home,  however,  had  sent  no 
instructions  as  to  Livingstone's  station,  and  he  co\ild 
only  say  to  the  chief  that  he  would  tell  them  of  his 
desire  for  a  missionary. 

At  a  distance  of  five  days'  journey  beyond  the  Bar 
khatia  was  situat«d  the  village  of  Sedi^le,  chief  of  the 
Batwajns,  afterwards  one  of  Livingstone's  greatest  friends. 
Sech^  had  been  enraged  at  him  for  not  visiting  him 
the  year  before,  and  threatened  him  with  mischief.  It 
happened  that  bis  only  child  was  ill  when  the  missionary 
arrived,  and  also  the  child  of  one  of  his  principal  men. 
livingstone's  treatment  of  both  was  successful,  and 
Sech^e  had  not  an  angry  word.  Some  of  his  questions 
struck  Una  heart  of  the  missionary : — 

" '  Since  it  is  tnie  tliat  all  who  die  nnforgiven  an  lost  for  ever, 
flhj  did  7oar  nation  not  come  to  tell  as  of  it  before  now  \  My 
,uceeton  are  all  gone,  and  none  of  them  knew  anTthing  of  what  yoa 
tell  me.  How  is  this  V  I  thought  immediately,"  says  Lrringstone, 
"  of  the  goilt  of  the  Church,  but  did  not  confess.  I  told  him  molti- 
tades  in  our  own  couatry  were  like  himedf,  bo  much  in  love  with 
Uieir  dni.    My  aaceaton  had  spent  »  gieat  deal  of  time  in  trying  to 
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persnade  them,  and  yet  after  all  many  of  tliein  by  refiising  were  lost. 
We  now  wish  to  tell  all  the  world  about  a  Sariour,  and  if  men  did 
not  believe,  the  guilt  would  be  entirely  theirs;  Secb^le  has  been 
drives  to  another  part  of  his  country  from  that  in  which  he  was 
located  last  year,  and  so  has  Bnbi,  so  that  the  prospects  I  had  of 
benefiting  them  by  native  teachers  are  for  the  present  darkened." 

Among  otlier  things  that  Livingstone  found  time  for 
in  these  wanderings  among  strange  people  was  trans- 
lating hymns  into  the  Sichuana  language.  Writing  to  his 
fether  (Bakwain  Country,  2l8t  March  1843),  he  says  : — 

"  Janet  may  be  pleased  to  leam  that  I  am  become  a  poet,  or 
rather  a  poetaster,  in  Sichusna.  Half-a-dozen  of  my  hymns  were 
lately  printed  in  a  collectiou  of  the  French  brethren.  One  of  them  is 
a  translation  of  'There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood;'  another, 
'  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  san ;'  others  are  on  *  The  earth  being 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  '  Self-dedication,'  '  Invitation  to 
Sinners,' '  The  soul  that  loves  God  finds  him  everywhere.'  Janet  may 
try  to  make  English  ones  on  these  latter  subjects  if  she  can,  and 
Agnes  will  donbtlese  set  them  to  mnaic  on  the  same  condition,  t  do 
not  boast  of  having  done  this,  but  only  mention  it  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  getting  a  little  better  fitted  for  the  great  work  of  a  mia- 
sionary,  that  your  hearts  may  be  drawn  out  to  more  prayer  for  the 
Bacoesa  of  the  goapel  proclaimed  by  my  feeble  lips." 

Livingstone  was  bent  on  advancing  in  the  direction  of 
the  country  of  the  Matebele  and  their  chief  Mosilikatse, 
but  the  dread  of  that  terrible  warrior  prevented  him  from 
getting  Bakwains  to  accompany  him,  and  being  thus 
tmable  to  rig  out  a  wagon,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  on 
oxback.  Li  a  letter  to  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett  (30ili  June 
1843),  he  gives  a  lively  description  of  this  mode  of  travel- 
ling : — "  It  is  rough  travelling,  as  you  can  conceiva  The 
skin  is  so  loose  there  is  no  getting  one's  great-coat,  which 
has  to  serve  both  as  saddle  and  blanket,  to  sti(^  on  ;  and 
then  the  long  horns  in  front,  with  which  he  can  give 
one  a.punch  in  tiie  abdomen  if  he  likes,  make  us  sit  as 
bolt  upright  as  dragoona  In  this  manner  I  tjravelled 
more  than  400  miles."  Yisits  to  some  of  the  villages 
of  the  Bakalahari  gave  him  much  pleasure.  He  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  while  sitting  by 
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their  fires  and  listening  to  their  traditionary  tales,  he 
intermingled  the  stoiy  of  the  Cross  with  their  conversa.- 
tion,  and  it  was  by  far  the  happiest  portion  of  his  journey. 
The  people  were  a  poor,  degraded,  enslaved  race,  who 
hunted  for  other  tribes  to  procure  them  skins  ;  they 
were  &r  &om  wells,  and  had  their  gardens  &r  from  their 
houses,  in  order  to  have  their  produce  safe  from  the 
chiefs  who  visited  them. 

Coming  on  to  his  old  friends  the  Bakaa,  he  found 
them  out  of  humour  with  him,  accusing  him  of  having 
given  poison  to  a  native  who  had  been  seized  with  fever 
on  occasion  of  his  former  visit.  Consequently  he  could 
get  little  or  nothing  to  eat,  and  had  to  content  himseli^  * 
as  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  with  the  sumptuous  feasts  of  ' 
his  im^ination.  With  his  usual  habit  of  discovering 
good  in  all  his  troubles,  however,  he  found  caiise  for 
thankfulness  at  their  stinginess,  for  in  coming  down  a 
steep  pass,  absorbed  with  the  questions  which  the  people 
were  putting  to  him,  he  forgot  where  he  was,  lost  his 
footing,  and  striking  his  hand  between  a  rock  and  his 
Bible  which  he  was  carrying,  he  suffered  a  compound 
fr^acture  of  his  finger.  His  iavolunt-ary  low  diet  saved 
him  from  taking  fever,  and  the  finger  was  healing  favour- 
ably, when  a  sudden  visit  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from 
a  lion,  that  threw  them  all  ipto  consternation,  made  him, 
without  thinking,  discharge  his  revolver  at  the  visitor, 
and  the  recoil  hurt  him  more  than  the  shot  did  the  Hon. 
It  rebroke  his  finger,  and  the  second  fracture  was  worse 
than  the  first.  "The  Bakwains,"  he  says,  "who  were 
most  attentive  to  my  wants  during  the  whole  journey  of 
more  than  400  miles,  tried  to  comfort  me  when  they  saw 
the  blood  again  flowing  by  saying,  '  You  have  hurt  your- 
self, but  yon  have  redeemed  us :  henceforth  we  will  only 
swear  by  you.'  Poor  csreatures,"  he  writes  to  Dr.  Bennett, 
"  I  wi^ed  they  had  felt  gratitude  for  the  blood  that  was 
Bhed  for  their  precious  souls." 
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Ketuming  to  Kuruman  from  this  journey,  in  June 
1843,  Livingatone  was  delighted  to  find  at  length  a 
letter  from  the  Directors  of  the  Society  authorising  the 
formation  of  a  settlement  in  the  regions  beyond.  He 
found  another  letter  tliat  greatly  cheered  him,  from  a 
Mrs.  M'Robert,  the  wife  of  an  Independent  minister  at 
Cambuslang  (near  Blantyre),  who  had  collected  and  now 
sent  him  £12  for  a  native  agent,  and  was  willing, 
on  the  part  of  some  young  Mends,  to  send  presents 
of  clothing  for  the  converts.  In  acknowledging  this 
letter,  Livingstone  poured  out  his  very  heart,  so  fall 
was  he  of  gratitude  and  delight.  He  entreated  the 
givers  to  consider  Mebalwe  as  their  own  agent,  and 
to  concentrate  their  prayers  upon  him,  for  prayer,  he 
thought,  was  always  more  efficacious  when  it  could  be 
said,  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord."  As  to 
the  present  of  clothing,  he  simply  entreated  his  friends 
to  send  nothing  of  the  kind ;  such  things  demoralised 
the  recipients  and  bred  aidless  jealousies.  If  he  were 
allowed  to  charge  something  for  the  clothes,  he  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them,  but  on  no  other  terms. 

Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Kev.  A. 
Tidmau  (24th  June  1 843),  and  referring  to  llie  past  sacoeBS 
of  the  Mission  in  the  nearer  localities,  he  says : — "  If  you 
could  realise  this  &ct  as  fiilly  as  those  on  the  spot  can, 
you  would  be  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  irrepressible 
delight  with  which  I  hail  the  decdsion  of  the  Directors 
that  we  go  forward  to  the  dark  interior.  May  the  Lord 
enable  me  to  consecrate  my  whole  being  to  l^e  glorious 
work  I " 

In  this  communication  to  the  Directors  Livingstone 
modestly,  but  frankly  and  firmly,  gives  them  his  mind  on 
some  pdnts  toudied  on  in  their  letter  to  him.  In  regard 
to  his  fevourite  measure — native  agency — ^he  is  glad 
that  a  friend  has  remitted  money  for  the  employment  (^ 
one  agent,  and  that  others  have  prtonised  the  means  (^ 
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employing  other  twa  On  another  subject  he  had  a 
communication  to  make  to  them  which  evidently  cost 
him  no  ordinary  effort.  In  his  more  private  letters 
to  his  friends,  from  an  early  period  after  entering  Afirica, 
he  had  expressed  himself  very  freely,  almost  con- 
temptuously, on  the  distribution  of  the  labourers.  There 
was  far  too  much  cluErtering  about  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  district  immediately  beyond  it,  and  a  woeful  slow- 
ness to  strike  out,  with  the  fearless  chivalry  that  became 
missionaries  of  the  Cross,  and  take  possessioii  of  the  vast 
continent  beyond.  All  his  letters  reveal  the  chafing  of 
his  spirit  with  this  confinement  of  evangelistic  energy 
in  the  face  of  so  vast  a  field, — ^Uiis  huddling  together 
of  labourers  in  sparsely  peopled  districts,  instead  of 
sending  them  forth  over  the  whole  of  Africa,  India,  and 
China,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  felt  ] 
deeply  that  both  the  Church  at  home,  and  many  of 
the  missionaries  on  the  spot,  had  a  poor  conception  of 
misaionary  duty,  out  of  which  came  little  faith,  little 
effort,  lif^e  expectation,  with  a  miserable  tendency  to 
exa^erate  their  own  evils  and  grievances,  and  fell  into 
paltry  squabbles  which  would  not  have  been  posmble  if 
they  had  been  fired  with  the  ambition  to  win  the  world  . 
for  Christ. 

Sut  what  it  was  a  positive  relief  for  him  to  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  an  intimate  &iend,  it  demanded  tiie  courage 
of  a  hero  to  proclaim  to  the  Directors  of  a  great  Society. 
It  was  like  impugning  their  whole  policy  and  arraigning 
their  wisd(nn.  But  Livingstone  could  not  say  one  thing 
in  [nivate  and  another  in  public.  Frankly  and  fearlessly 
he  prodaimed  his  views : — 

"The  coOTietion  to  which  I  refer  is  that  a  much  larger  share  of 
the  boMTfjBBce  of  the  Choroh  and  of  musionary  ezertioo  is  directed 
into  this  country  than  the  amoimt  of  population,  u  compared  with 
other  coaotiiea,  and  the  wccesa  attending  those  efforts,  seem  to  call  for. 
This  GonTictioD  baa  been  forced  upon  me,  both  by  a  persotial  inepection, 
mon  eztenuve  than  that  which  haa  &llen  to  the  lot  of  any  other, 
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either  miarionaT;  or  trader,  and  by  the  eentiments  of  other  nuBsioD- 
ariea  Trho  have  investigated  the  Bubject  according  to  their  opportunities. 
In  refereace  to  the  population,  I  may  mention  that  I  was  ted  in 
England  to  believe  that  the  population  of  the  interior  was  dense,  and 
now  since  I  have  come  to  this  country  I  have  conversed  with  many, 
both  of  our  Society  and  of  the  French,  and  nose  of  them  would  reckon 
up  the  number  of  30,000  Bechuanaa." 

He  then  proceeds  to  details  in  a  meet  diaracteristic 
way,  giving  the  number  of  huts  in  every  village,  and 
being  careful  in  every  case,  as  his  argument  proceeded  on 
there  being  a  small  population,  ratiier  to  overstate  than 
understate  the  number : — 

"In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  confirmation  of  them  I  have 
received  from  bath  French  and  English  brethren,  computing  the 
population  much  belov  what  I  have  stated,  I  confess  I  feel  grieved  to 
hear  of  the  arrival  of  new  miBsionaries.  Nor  am  I  the  only  one  who 
deplores  their  appointment  to  this  country.  Again  and  again  have  I 
been  pained  at  heart  to  hear  the  queetion  put, — Where  will  these  new 
brelJiren  find  fields  of  labour  in  this  country  T  Because  I  know  Uutt 
in  India  or  China  there  are  fields  large  enough  for  all  their  energies. 
I  am  very  far  from  undervalning  the  sttccess  which  has  attended  the 
.  labours  of  missionaries  in  this  land,  No  I  I  gratefully  acknowledge 
I  the  wonders  Qod  bath  wrought,  and  I  feel  that  the  salvation  of  one 
soul  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  effort  that  has  been  expended ;  bat 
we  are  to  seek  the  field  where  there  is  a  possibility  that  mc»t  souls 
will  be  converted,  and  it  is  this  consideration  which  makes  me 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  DirectOTS  to  the  subject  of  statistics. 
If  these  were  actually  returned — and  there  would  be  veiy  little 
difficulty  ip  doing  so — it  might,  perhaps,  be  found  that  there  is  not  a 
country  better  supplied  with  missionaries  in  the  world,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  agents  compared  to  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion, the  success  may  be  inferior  to  most  other  countries  where  efforts 
have  been  made." 

Finding  that  a  brother  missionary  was  willing  to 
accompany  him  to  the  station  he  had.  £xed  on  among 
the  Bakhatlas,  and  enable  him  to  set  to  work  with  the 
necessary  arrangements,  Livingstone  set  out  with  him  in 
the  beginning  of  August  1843,  uid  arrived  at  his  d^tina- 
tion  after  a  fortnight's  jomney.  Writing  to  his  femily, 
"in  sight  of  the  hills  oi  Bakhatla,"  August  21st,  1843, 
he  says :  "  We  are  in  company  with  a  party  of  three 
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hunters :  one  of  them  from  the  West  Indies,  and  two 
from  India — Mr.  Pringle  from  Tionevelly,  and  Captain 
Steele  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Governor  of  Madras.  ,  .  .  The  Captain  is  the  politest  of 
the  whole,  well  versed  in  the  classics,  and  possessed  of 
much  general  knowledge."    Captain  Steele,  now  General 
Sir  Thomas  Steele,  proved  one  of  Livingstone's  best  and 
most  constant  friends.     In  one  respect  the   society  of 
gentlemen  who  c^ne  to  hunt  would  not  have  been  sought 
by  Livingstone,  their  aims  and  pursuits  being  so  different 
fix>m  his ;  but  he  got  on  with  them  wonderfiilly.     In 
some  instances  these  strangers  were  thoroughly  sym-  * 
pathetic,  but  not  in  all.     When  they  were  not  sympa- 
thetic on  religion,  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that  his 
first  duty  as  a  servant  of  Christ  was  to  commend  his  I 
religion   by  his  life  and  spirit — by  integrity,  civility,  I 
kindness,   and  constant  readiness  to  deny  himself  in  . 
obliging  others;  having  thus  secured  their  esteem  and  ■ 
confidence,  he  would  take  such  quiet  opportunities  as 
presented  tiiemselves  to  get  near  their  consciences  on  his  , 
Master's  behalf.     He  took  care  that  there  should  be  no  \ 
moving  about  on  the  day  of  rest,  and  that  the  outward 
demeanour  of  aU  should  be  befitting  a  Christian  com- 
pany.    For  himself,  while  he  abhorred  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  animals  for  mere  slaughter's  sake,  he  thought 
Tell  of  the  chase   as  a  means  of  developing  courage,  ', 
promptness  of  action  in  time  of  danger,  protracted  en- 
durance  of   hunger,  and    thirst,    determination   in    the 
pursuit  of  an  object,  and  other  qualities  befitting  brave 
and  powerfiil  men.    The  respect  and  affection  with  which 
he  inspired  the  gentlemen  who  were  thus  associated  with  . 
him  was  very  remarkable.     Doubtless,  with  his  quick  1 
apprehension,  he  learned  a  good  deal  from  their  society 
of  tfie  ways  and  feelings  of  a  class  with  whom  hitherto  he 
had  hardly  ever  been  in  contact.     The  large  resources 
with  whidi  they  were  furnished,  in  contrast  to  his  own,    ■ 
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excited  no  feeling  of  envy,  nor  even  a  desire  to  possess 
I  their  ample  means,  unless  he  could  have  used  them  to 
extend  missionaiy  operations ;  and  the  gentiemen  them- 
selves would  sometimes  remark  that  the  missionaries 
•were  more  comfortable  than  they.  Though  they  might 
at  times  spend  thousands  of  pounds  where  Livingstone 
did  not  spend  as  many  pence,  and  would  be  provided  with 
horses,  servants,  tents,  and  stores,  enough  to  secure  com- 
fort under  almost  any  conditions,  they  had  not  that  key 
to  the  native  heart  and  that  power  to  command  ihe 
willing  services  of  native  attendants  which  belonged  so 
remarkably  to  the  missionary.  "  When  we  arrive  at  a 
spot  where  we  intend  to  spend  the  night,"  writes  Living- 
stone to  his  ianuly,  "  all  hands  immediatdy  unyoke  the 
oxen.  Then  one  or  two  of  the  company  coUect  wood ; 
one  of  us  strikes  up  a  fire,  another  gets  out  the  water- 
bucket  and  fills  the  kettle ;  a  piece  of  meat  is  thrown  on 
the  fire,  and  if  we  have  biscuits,  we  are  at  our  coffee  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  after  arriving.  Our  Mends, 
perhaps,  sit  or  stand  shivering  at  their  fire  for  two  or 
three  hours  before  they  get  their  things  ready,  and  are 
.  glad  occasionally  of  a  cup  of  coffee  from  us." 

The  first  act  of  die  mismonaries  on  arriving  at  their 
destination  was  to  have  an  interview  with  the  chief,  and 
ask  whether  he  desired  a  missionary.  Having  an  eye  to  tlie 
beads,  guns,  and  other  things,  of  which  white  men  seemed 
always  to  have  an  ample  store,  the  chief  and  his  men 
gave  them  a  cordial  welcome,  and  Livingstone  next  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  purchase  of  land.  This,  like  Abraham 
with  the  sons  of  Heth,  he  inusted  should  be  done  in 
legal  form,  and  for  this  purpose  he  drew  up  a  written 
contract  to  which,  after  it  was  fiilly  explained  to  them, 
both  parties  attached  their  signatures  or  iriftrkf.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  hut  fifty  feet  by 
eighteen,  not  getting  much  help  from  the  Bakhatlas,  who 
devolved  such  labours  on  the  women,  but  being  greatly 
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helped  1^  the  native  deacon,  Mebalwe.     All  this  Living- 
stone and  his  companion  had  done  on  their  own  re- 
sponflibility,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  Directors  would 
approve  of  it.     But  if  they  did  not,  he  told  them  that  I 
he  was  at  their  dispoaal  "  to  go  anywhere — -provided  it  I 

he  PORWABD." 

The  progress  of  medical  and  scientific  work  during 
this  period  is  noted  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett, 
dated  30ih  June  1843.  In  addition  to  full  details 
of  the  missionary  work,  this  letter  enters  largely  into 
the  state  of  disease  in  South  Africa,  and  records  some 
interesting  cases,  medical  and  surgical.  .Stall  more  in- 
teresting, perhaps,  is  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  place 
in  Livingstone's  attention  which  began  to  be  occupied 
by  three  great  subjects  of  which  we  shall  hear  much 
anon — Fever,  Tsetse,  and  "the  Laka"  Fever  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  barrier  to  the  evangelisation  of  Africa. 
Tsetse,  an  insect  like  a  common  fly,  destroyed  horses 
and  oxen,  so  that  many  traders  lost  literally  every 
ox  in  their  team.  As  for  the  Lake,  it  lay  somewhat 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  his  new  district,  and  was  reported 
terrible  for  fever.  He  heard  that  Mr.  Moffat  intended  to 
visit  it,  but  he  was  somewhat  alarmed  lest  his  &iend 
should  sufler.  It  was  not  Moffat  but  Livingstone,  how- 
ever, that  first  braved  the  risks  of  that  fever  swamp. 

A  subject  of  special  scientific  interest  to  the  mis- 
Monary  during  this  period  vras — lie  desiccation  of  Africa. 
On  this  topic  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Buckland  in 
1343,  of  which,  considerably  to  his  regret,  no  public  notice 
appears  to  have  been  taken,  and  perhaps  the  letter  never 
reached  him.  The  substance  of  this  paper  may,  however, 
be  gathered  fi^m  a  communication  subsequently  made  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society*  after  his  first  impression 
had  been  confirmed  \sj  enlarged  observation  and  discovery. 
Around,  and  north  of  Kuruman,  he  had  found   many 

1  See  Ji>nm«l,  toI.  xxvii,  p,  368. 
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indications  of  a  much  larger  supply  of  water  in  a  former 
age.  He  ascribed  the  desiccation  to  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  the  country.  He  found  traces 
of  a  very  laige  ancient  river  which  flowed  nearly  north 
and  Bouiii  to  a  large  lake,  including  the  bed  of  the  present 
Orange  River ;  in  fact  he  believed  that  the  whole  country 
south  of  Lake  'Ngami  presented  in  ancient  times  very 
much  the  same  appearance  as  the  basin  north  of  that 
lake  does  now,  and  that  the  southern  lake  disappeared 
when  a  fissure  was  made  in  the  ridge  through  which  the 
Orange  River  now  proceeds  to  the  sea.  He  could  even 
indicate  the  spot  where  the  river  and  the  lake  met,  for 
some  hills  there  had  caused  an  eddy  in  which  was  found 
a  mound  of  calcareous  tufa  and  travertine,  full  of  fossil 
bones.  These  fossils  he  was  most  eager  to  examine,  in 
order  to  determine  the  time  of  the  change ;  but  on  his 
first  visit  he  had  no  time,  and  when  he  returned,  he  was 
suddenly  called  away  to  visit  a  missionary's  child,  a 
hundred  miles  o£C  It  happened  that  he  was  never  in  the 
same  locality  again,  fuid  had  tiberefore  no  opportunity  to 
complete  his  investigation. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  mind  had  that  wonderfiil  power 
'  which  belongs  to  some  men  of  the  highest  gifts,  of  pass- 
ing with  the  utmost  rapidity,  not  only  firom  subject  to 
subject,  but  from  one  mood  or  key  to  uiother  entirely- 
different.  In  a  letter  to  his  family,  written  about  this 
time,  we  have  a  characteristic  instance.  On  one  side  of 
the  sheet  is  a  proloi^;ed  outburst  of  tender  Christian  love 
and  lamentation  over  a  young  attendant  who  had  died  of 
fever  suddenly ;  on  the  other  side,  he  gives  a  map  of  the 
Bakhatla  country  with  its  rivers  uid  mountains,  and  is 
quite  at  home  in  the  geographical  details,  crowning  his 
description  witii  some  sentimental  and  half-ludicrous 
lines  of  poetry.  No  reasonable  man  will  iancy  that  in 
the  wailmgs  of  his  heart  there  was  any  levity  or  want  of 
sincerity.     What  we  are  about  to  copy  merits  careful 
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oonsideiation ;  first,  as  evincing  the  depth  and  tenderness  ■ 
of  his  love  for  these  black  savages ;  next,  as  showing  that  ' 
it  wae  pre-eminently  Christian  love,  intensified  by  his  vivid 
view  o£  the  eternal  world,  and  belief  in  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour ;  and,  lastly,  as  revealing  the  secret  of  the  affec- 
tion which  these  poor  fellows  bore  to  him  in  return.     The 
intensity  of  the  scrutiny  which  he  directs  on  his  heart.  \ 
and  the  severity  of  the  judgment  which  he  seems  to  pass   . 
OQ  himself,  as  if  he  had  not  done  all  he  might  have  done 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  this  yo\mg  man,  show  with  what  , 
intense  conscientiousness  he  tried  to  discharge  his  mis- 
Monaiy  duty : — 

"  Poor  Sehamy,  where  art  thon  nov  1  Where  lodges  U17  sonl  to- 
night 1  Didst  thon  think  of  whit  I  told  thee  as  thou  tnmedst  from 
ude  to  Bid«  in  diattees  I  I  could  now  do  aiiTthuig  for  thee.  I  could 
weep  for  thj  sooL  But  now  nothing  can  be  done.  Thy  fate  is  fixed. 
Oh,  am  I  guilty  of  the  blood  of  thy  soul,  my  poor  dear  Sehamyl  If 
so,  how  shall  I  look  upon  thee  in  the  judgment)  But  I  told  thee  of 
a  Savionr ;  didst  thou  think  of  Elm,  and  did  He  lead  thee  through  the 
dark  valley  1  Did  He  comfort  as  He  only  cant  Help  me,  0  Lord 
Jesus,  to  be  faithfiil  to  every  ona  Eemember  me,  and  let  me  not  be 
guilty  of  the  blood  of  souls.  This  poor  young  man  was  the  leader  of 
the  party.  He  goremed  the  others,  and  most  attentive  he  was  to  me. 
He  anticipated  my  every  want.  He  kept  the  water-calabash  at  his 
head  at  night,  and  if  I  awoke,  he  was  ready  to  give  me  a  draught 
immediately.  When  the  meat  was  boiled  be  secured  the  best  portion 
for  me,  the  best  place  for  sleeping,  tJie  best  of  everything.  Oh,  where 
is  he  now  t  He  became  ill  after  leaving  a  certain  tribe,  and  believed 
he  had  been  poisoned.  Another  of  the  party  and  he  ate  of  a  certain 
dish  given  them  by  a  woman  whom  they  had  displeased,  and  having 
met  this  man  yesterday  he  said,  '  Sehamy  is  gone  to  heaven,  and  I  am 
almost  dead  by  the  poison  given  us  by  IJiat  woman.'  I  don't  believe 
they  took  any  poison,  but  they  do,  and  their  imaginationB  are  dread- 
foUy  excited  when  they  entertain  that  beUef." 

The  same  letter  intimates  ih&t  in  case  his  family 
should  have  arranged  to  emigrate  to  America,  as  he  had 
formerly  advised  them  to  Ao,  he  had  sent  home  a  bill  of 
which  £10  was  to  aid  the  emigration,  and  £10  to  be 
spent  on  clothes  for  hunself  In  regard  to  the  latter 
Bom,  he  now  wished  them  to  add  it  to  the  other,  so  that 
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his  help  might  he  more  suhstantial ;  and  for  himself  he 
would  make  his  old  clothes  serve  for  another  year.  The 
emigration  scheme,  which  he  thought  would  have  added 
to  the  comfort  of  his  parents  and  sisters,  was  not,  how- 
ever, carried  into  effect.  The  advice  to  his  family  to 
emigrate  proceeded  from  deep  convictions.  In  a  eubse- 
qufflit  letter  (4th  Decemher  1850)  he  writes: — "If  I 
could  only  be  with  you  for  a  week,  you  would  soon  be 
pushing  on  in  the  world.  The  world  is  ours.  Our 
Father  made  it  to  be  inhabited,  and  many  shall  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  he  increased.  /(  wUl  he 
increased  more  hy  emigration  than  hy  missionaries" 
He  held  it  to  be  God's  wish  that  the  tmoccupied  parts 
of  the  earth  should  be  possessed,  and  he  believed  in 
Christian  colonisation  .as  a  great  means  of  spreading  the 
gospel.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  to  plant  English 
and  Scotch  colonies  in  Africa  became  one  of  his  master 
ideas  and  favourite  schemes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FIBST  TWO  STATIONS — MABOTa*  AND  OHONUANE. 

AD.  1843-1847. 

Daocriptiou  of  Mabotsi — A  faToniiie  h;mn'-G«nenil  rekdiag — MiAotu  infected 
with  liona — liTingetcaie'e  enoouiLter — The  oatiys  deaoon  who  uved  him — 
Hia  8imd»7-«ohool— MurUge  to  Mu?  Mofiat— Work  »t  Mabotea— Pro- 
peaed  inatitation  for  tnining  native  agente — Letter  to  bil  mother — Trouble 
at  Uabotaa — Noble  lacrifice  of  IJTingttoiie — Ooea  to  Seohde  and  th« 
Bakwaine — New  rtation  at  Chonaaae — Interest  Bhown  by  Sechrile — Jonmeya 
eaatwaid — The  Bo«n  and  the  Traniraal — Their  oconpation  of  the  cotmtiy, 
and  treatment  of  the  natiree — Work  among  the  Bakwaina — Liviogrtone's 
desire  to  more  <ai— Theological  conflict  at  home — Eia  view  of  it — Hit  saientific 
laboniB  and  miaoallaneoiii  employments, 

Describinq  what  was  to  be  liis  new  home  to  his  friend 
Watt  from  Kuruman,  27th  September  1843,  LiTingBtone 
says ; — "  The  Bathatla  have  cheerfully  offered  to  remove 
to  a  mare  &vourable  poeition  than  they  at  present  occupy. 
We  have  fixed  upon  a  most  delightfal  vfJley,  which  we 
hope  to  make  the  centre  of  our  sphere  of  operations  in 
the  interior.  It  is  situated  in  what  poetical  gents  like 
you  would  call  almost  an  amphidieatre  of  mountains. 
The  mountain  range  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  spot 
where  we  have  fixed  our  residence  is  called  Mabotsa,  or  a 
marriage-feast.  May  the  Lord  lift  upon  us  the  light 
of  His  countenance,  so  that  by  our  feeble  instrument- 
ality many  may  thence  be  admitted  to  the  marriage-feaat 
of  the  Lamb.  The  people  are  as  raw  as  may  well  be 
imagined ;  they  have  not  the  least  desire  but  for  the 
things  of  the  earth,  and  it  must  be  a  long  time  ere  we 
can  gain  tiieir  attention  to  the  things  which  are  above." 
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Something  led  him  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Watt  to  talk 
of  the  old  monks,  and  the  spots  they  selected  for  their 
establishments.  He  goes  on  to  write  lovingly  of  what 
was  good  in  some  of  the  old  &thers  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  despite  the  strong  feeling  of  many  to  the 
contrary;  indicating  thus  early  the  working  of  that 
catholic  spirit  which  was  constantly  expanding  in  later 
yetirs,  which  could  separate  the  good  in  any  man  from 
all  its  evil  surroundings,  and  think  of  it  thankfully  and 
admiringly.  In  the  following  extract  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  a  range  of  reading  much  wider  than  most  would 
probably  have  supposed  likely : — 

"  Who  can  read  the  sermonB  of  St.  Bernard,  the  meditations  of  St. 
Augustine,  etc,  without  saying,  whatever  other  faults  they  had  :  They 
thirsted,  and  now  they  are  filled.  That  hymn  of  St.  Bernard,  on  the 
name  of  Christ,  although  in  what  might  be  termed  dog-Latin,,  pleaaes 
me  BO ;  it  rings  in  my  ears  aa  I  wander  across  the  wide,  wide  wilder- 
ness, and  makes  me  wish  I  was  more  like  them — 

"  Jeau,  dulcii  memom,  Jesu,  spes  pcecitentibiu, 

Dans  cordi  vera  gandia  ;  Qoam  piuB  es  petentibus ! 

Sed  super  mel  et  omnia,  Qnam  bonus  es  qmerentibus ! 

E|}us  dulcia  pneeentia.  Sed  qnid  inTenientibos  t 

Nil  canitur  soaTioa,  Jwa,  dnlcedo  coidinm,    - 

Nil  auditor  jncondins,  Fons,  lirui,  lumen  mentiam, 

Nil  oo([ilatur  dnlcius,  Bxoedeni  <»nne  gandium, 

Quam  Jesus  Dei  filiua.  Et  omne  desideiiam." 

Livingstone  was  in  the  habit  of  fastening  inside  the 
boards  of  his  journals,  or  writing  on  the  fly-leaf,  verses 
that  interested  him  specially.  In  one  of  these  volumes 
this  hymn  is  copied  at  &11  lengtL  In  another  we  find 
a  very  yellow  newspaper  clipping  j)f  the  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt."  In  the  same  volume  a  cUpping  containing  "  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,"  beginning 

"  One  more  nnfortnnate. 
Weary  of  breath, 
Kashly  importunate. 
Gone  to  her  deaUL" 
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In  another  we  have  Coleridge's  lines : — 
"  He  prayeth  well  who  loTeth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  beot 
All  thiagB  both  great  and  smaU ; 
For  the  dear  Qod  who  loveth  as, 
He  made  and  loveth  alL" 

In  another,  hardly  legible  on  the  marble  paper,  we  find, 

"  So  runs  my  dream :  but  what  am  1 1 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  iniant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  langoage  but  a  ciy," 

All  Livingstone's  personal  friends  testify  that,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  banishment  in  which  he  lived,  his 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  was  quite  remark- 
able. When  a  controversy  arose  in  America  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  letters  to  the  New  York  Herald,  the 
femiliarity  of  the  writer  wiiii  the  poems  of  WMttier  was 
made  an  argument  against  him.  But  Livingstone  knew 
a  great  part  of  the  poetry  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
and  others  by  heart. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  the  new  locality  :  it  was 
infested  with  lions.  All  tlie  world  knows  the  story  of 
the  encounter  at  Mabotsa,  which  was  so  near  ending 
livin^tone's  career,  when  the  lion  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder,  tore  his  fiesh,  and  crushed  his  bone.  Nothing 
in  all  Livingstone's  history  took,  more  hold  of  the  popular 
inu^utatioD,  or  was  more  frequently  inquired  about  when 
he  came  home.'  ISij  a  kind  of  miracle  his  life  was  saved, 
but  the  encounter  left  him  lame  for  life  of  the  arm  which 
the  Uon  crunched'      But  the  world  generally  does  not 

*  Hs  did  not  apeak  of  it  ipontaneoiuly,  Mtd  WMuetiiiiM  be  gave  unexpected 
■otirert  to  qneetiotu  put  to  him  sbont  it.  To  one  peraon  who  uked  veiy 
etmeatly  wlut  -were  his  thovghta  wben  the  lion  wm  above  him,  he  uuwered,  ' '  I 
wu  Uiinking  what  p»rt  of  me  he  would  eat  firat " — a  groteaque  thon^t,  which 
Kmw  persona  considered  atrange  in  ao  good  a  man,  bnt  whioti  waa  qnite  in  accord- 
uwe  with  hnman  eTperienoe  in  rimn^r  circnmatancco. 

*  Tile  false  joint  in  the  cmahed  arm  was  the  mark  by  which  the  body  ot 
IJringrtiaie  waa  idcutifled  when  brought  home  by  his  followers  in  1874. 
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know  that  Mebalwe,  the  native  who  was  with  him,  and 
who  saved  his  life  hy  diverting  the  lion  when  his  paw  was 
on  his  head,  was  the  teacher  whom  Mis.  M'Robert's 
twelve  pounds  had  enabled  him  to  employ.  Little  did 
the  good  woman  think  that  tiiis  ofieriug  would  indirectly 
be  the  means  of  preserving  the  life  of  Idvingstone  for 
the  wonderfiU  work  of  the  next  thirty  years  1  When,  on 
being  attacked  by  Mebalwe,  the  lion  left  Livingstone,  and 
sprang  upon  him,  he  bit  his  thigh,  then  dashed  towards 
another  man,  and  caught  him  by  the  shoiilder,  when  in  a 
moment,  the  previous  shots  taking  effect,  he  fell  down 
dead.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his  obituary  notice  of 
Livingstone  read  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
remarked :  "  For  thirty  years  afterwards  all  his  labours 
and  adventures,  entailing  such  exertion  and  fatigue,  were 
undertaken  with  a  limb  so  maimed  that  it  was  painful  for 
him  to  raise  a  fowling-piece,  or  in  fact  to  place  the  left 
arm  in  any  position  above  ttie  level  of  the  shoulder." 

Li  his  Missionary  Travels  Livingstone  sa^  that  but 
for  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  he  meant  to  have 
kept  this  story  in  store  to  tell  his  children  in  his  dotage. 
How  little  he  made  of  it  at  the  time  will  be  seen  firom 
the  following  allusion  to  it  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated 
27th  April  1844.  After  telling  how  the  attacks  of  the 
lions  drew  the  people  of  Mabotsa  away  from  the  irrigating 
operations  he  was  engaged  in,  he  says  : — 

"  At  laat,  ODe  of  the  lions  destroyed  ciDe  sheep  in  broad  daylight 
on  &  hill  just  opposite  our  honse.  All  the  people  immediately  ran 
over  to  it,  and,  contrary  to  my  custom,  I  imprudently  went  with  them, 
in  order  to  see  how  they  acted,  and  encourage  them  to  destroy  him. 
They  suiroimded  him  several  times,  but  he  managed  to  break  through 
the  circle.  I  then  got  tired.  In  coming  home  I  had  to  come  near  to 
the  end  of  the  hill.  They  were  then  close  upon  the  lion,  and  had 
wounded  Mm.  He  rushed  out  from  the  bushes  which  concealed  him 
from  view,  and  bit  me  on  the  arm  so  as  to  break  the  bone.  It  is  now 
nearly  well,  however,  feeling  weak  only  from  having  been  confined  in 
one  position  so  long ;  and  I  ought  to  praise  Him  who  delivend  me 
from  80  great  a  danger.     I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  His  mercy.     You 
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seed  not  be  •01T7  for  me,  for  long  before  this  reaches  yon  it  will  be 
quite  w  abong  aa  ever  it  wu.  Ch«tttude  is  the  only  feeling  ire  on^t 
to  have  in  remembering  the  event.  Do  not  mention  this  to  any  one.  I 
do  not  tike  to  be  talked  about." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  LivingstoDe  briefly  adverts 
to  Uebalwe's  service  on  this  occasion,  hut  makes  it  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  some  strong  remarks  on  that  &vourite 
topic— the  employment  of  native  agency  :— 

"  Onr  native  aasiatant  Hebalwe  has  been  of  eonsidenbla  value  to 
the  Mission.  In  endeavouring  to  save  my  life  he  nearly  lost  his  own, 
for  he  was  caught  and  wounded  severely,  but  both  b^ore  being  laid 
aside,  and  since  his  recovery,  he  has  shown  great  willingness  to  be 
nsefuL  The  cheerful  manner  in  which  he  engages  with  ua  in  manual 
Ubotur  in  the  stadon,  and  bis  afiectionate  addressee  to  his  oonntiy- 
men,  are  truly  gratifying.  Mr.  £.  took  him  to  some  of  tlie  neigh- 
bouring villageB  lat^y,  in  order  to  introduce  him  to  his  work ;  and  I 
intend  to  depart  to-morrow  for  the  same  purpose  to  several  of  the 
villages  situated  north-east  of  this.  In  all  there  may  be  a  doeen  con- 
siderable villages  aitoated  at  convenient  distances  around  us,  and  we 
each  purpose  to  visit  them  statedly.  It  would  be  an  immenee  advantagt 
U>  the  cauae  had  we  many  such  agents." 

Another  proof  that  his  pleas  for  Dative  agency,  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  Missioriaiy  Magazines,  were  telling 
at  hrane,  was  the  receipt  of  a  contribution  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  native  helper,  amounting  to  £15,  from 
a  Sunday-school  in  Southampton.  Touched  with  this 
proof  of  youthiul  sympathy,  Livingstone  addressed  a  long 
letter  c^  thanks  to  the  Southampton  teadiers  and 
children,  desiring  to  deepen  their  int^est  in  the  work, 
and  concluding  with  an  account  of  his  Sunday-school : — 

"  I  yeaterday  commenced  achool  for  the  fint  time  at  Mabotsa,  and 
Uie  poor  little  naked  things  came  with  feu  and  trembling.  A  native 
teacher  aaaisted,  and  the  chief  collected  aa  many  of  them  aa  he  coold, 
or  I  believe  we  should  have  had  none,  The  reason  is,  the  women 
make  ns  the  hobgoblins  of  their  children,  telling  them  '  these  white 
men  bite  children,  feed  them  with  dead  men's  brains,'  and  all  manner 
of  nonsense.    We  are  jnst  commencing  our  mission  among  tiiem." 

A  new  star  now  appeared  in  Livingstone's  horizon, 
destined  to  g^ve  a  brighter  complexion  to  his  life,  and  a 
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new  illustration  to  the  name  Kabotaa.  Till  this  year 
(1844)  he  had  steadily  repudiated  all  thoughts  of  rosr- 
riage,  thinking  it  better  to  be  independent.  Nor  indeed 
had  he  met  with  any  one  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
mind.  Writing  in  the  end  of  1843  to  his  friend  Watt, 
he  had  said ;  "  There 's  no  outlet  for  me  when  I  begin  to 
think  of  getting  married  but  that  of  sending  home  an 
advertisement  to  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  if  I  get 
very  old,  it  must  be  for  some  decent  sort  of  widow.  In 
the  meantime  I  am  too  busy  to  think  of  anything  of  the 
kind."  But  soon  after  the  Mofiats  came  back  from 
England  to  Kuruman,  theii  eldest  daughter,  Mary, 
rapidly  effected  a  revolution  in  Livingstone's  ideas  of 
matrimony.  They  became  engaged.  In  announcing  his 
approaching  marriage  to  the  Directors,  he  makes  it  plmn 
that  he  had  carefully  considered  the  bearing  which  this 
step  might  have  on  his  usefrdness  as  a  missionary.  No 
doubt  if  he  had  foreseen  the  very  extraordinary  work  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  called,  he  might  have 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.  But  now,  apparently,  he 
was  fixed  and  settled.  Mabotsa  would  become  a  centre 
from  which  native  missionary  agents  would  radiate  over 
a  large  circumference.  His  own  life-work  would  resemble 
Mr.  Moffat's.  For  influencing  the  women  and  children 
of  such  a  place,  a  Christian  lady  was  indispensable,  and 
who  so  likely  to  do  it  well  as  one  bom  in  Africa,  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  and  honoured  missionary,  herself 
familiar  with  missionary  life,  and  gifted  with  the  win- 
ning manner  and  the  ready  helping  hand  that  were  so 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  work  ?  The  case  was  as  clear 
A3  possible,  and  Livingstone  was  very  happy. 

On  his  way  home  fixsm  Kuruman,  after  the  engage- 
ment, he  ■writes  to  her  cheerily  from  Motito,  on  1st 
August  1844,  chiefly  about  the  household  they  were  soon 
to  get  up ;  asking  her  to  get  her  father  to  order  some 
necessary  articles,  and  to  write  to  Colesberg  about  the 
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mania^licence  (and  if  he  did  not  get  it,  they  would 
license  themselves  I),  and  concluding  thus  ;— 

"  And  DOT,  my  dearest,  foreweU.  May  God  blew  you !  liCt  your  , 
affection  be  towftrds  Him  much  more  than  towards  me ;  and,  kept  by 
His  mi^ty  power  and  grace,  I  hope  I  shall  never  give  you  cause  to 
regret  ^at  you  have  given  me  a  part  Whatever  friendship  we  feel 
towards  each  otiier,  let  us  always  look  to  Jesus  as  oar  common  friend 
and  guide,  and  may  He  shield  you  with  His  everlasting  arms  from  , 
every  evil  1" 

Next  month  he  writes  &om  Mabotsa  with  full  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  their  house,  of  which  he  was  both 
architect  and  builder  : — 

" Mahotsa,  \2ih  Septtmber  1814. — I  most  tell  you  of  the  progress 
I  have  made  in  architecture.  The  walls  are  nearly  finished,  although 
the  dimensions  are  62  feet  by  20  outside,  or  almost  the  same^  size  as 
the  honse  in  which  you  now  resida  I  began  with  stone,  but  when  it 
was  breast-high,  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  my  purpose  to  build  it 
entirely  of  that  material  by  an  accident,  which,  slight  as  it  was,  put  a 
stop  to  my  operations  in  that  line.  A  stone  falling  was  stupidly,  or 
rather  instinctively,  caught  by  me  in  its  fall  by  the  left  hand,  and  it 
nearly  broke  my  arm  over  again.  It  swelled  up  again,  and  I  fevered 
so  much  I  was  glad  of  a  fire,  although  the  weather  was  quite  warm. 
I  expected  bursting  and  discharge,  but  Baba  bound  it  up  nicely, 
and  a  few  days'  rest  put  all  to  rights.  I  then  commenced  my  architec- 
ture, and  six  days  have  brought  the  walls  up  a  Httle  more  than  six 
feet. 

"The  walls  wiD  be  fiuisbed  long  before  you  receive  this,  and  I 
suppose  the  roof  too,  but  I  have  still  the  wood  of  the  roof  to  seek.  It 
is  not,  however,  Ux  off;  and  as  Mr.  G.  and  I,  with  the  Kuro- 
manites,  got  on  the  roof  of  the  school  in  a  week,  I  hope  this  will  not 
be  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Baba  has  been  most  useful 
to  me  in  tnitlring  door  and  window  frames;  indeed,  if  he  bad  not 
tamed  out  I  should  not  have  been  so  far  advanced  as  I  am.  Mr. 
K'b  finger  is  the  cause  in  part  of  my  having  no  aid  from  him, 
but  all  will  come  right  at  last  It  is  pretty  lutfd  work,  and  almost 
enough  to  drive  love  out  of  my  head,  bat  it  is  not  situated  there ;  it  is 
in  my  heart,  and  won't  come  out  unless  you  behave  so  as  to  queqch 
itl  .  .  . 

"  You  must  try  and  get  a  maid  of  some  sort  to  come  with  you, 
although  it  is  only  old  Moyimang ;  you  can't  go  without  some  one,  and 
a  Makhatla  can't  be  had  for  either  love  or  money.  .  .  . 

"  Von  must  excuse  soiled  paper,  my  hands  won't  wash  clean  after 
dabbling  mud  all  day.     And  although  the  above  does  not  cimtain 
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endenn  of  it,  ywi  are  as  dear  to  m«  aa  ever,  «nd  will  be  as  long  as 
our  lives  are  spared. — I  am  stilt  yoor  most  affeedonate 

*'D.  Livingston," 

A  few  weeks  later  he  writes : — 

"As  I  am  favoured  with  aaother  opportunity  to  Kominan,  I 
gladljr  embrace  it,  and  wish  I  oould  embrace  you  at  the  same  time ; 
but  as  I  cannot)  I  must  do  the  next  best  to  it,  and  while  I  give  700 
the  good  news  that  our  woA  is  making  progress,  and  of  coune  the 
time  of  our  separation  becoming  beautSTully  less,  I  am  happy  in  the 
hope  that,  by  the  messenger  who  now  goes,  I  shall  receive  the  good 
news  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  and  remembeTing  me  with  some  of 
that  affection  which  we  bear  to  each  other.  ...  All  goes  on  pretty  well 
here ;  the  school  is  sometimes  well,  sometimes  ill  attended.  I  begin 
to  Uke  it,  and  I  once  believed  I  could  never  have  any  pleastm  in  such 

.  employment.  I  had  a  great  objection  to  school-keeping,  but  I  find  in 
that,  aa  in  almost  everything  else  I  set  myself  to  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
I  soon  became  enamoured  of  it.    A  boy  came  three  times  last  week, 

'  and  on  the  third  time  could  act  as  monitor  to  the  rest  throuf^  a  great 
portion  of  tiie  alphabet  He  is  a  real  MokhatU,  but  I  have  lost  sight 
of  him  again.  If  I  get  them  on  a  little  I  shall  translate  some  of  yonr 
inbat-school  hymns  into  Sichuana  rhyme,  and  yea  may  yet,  if  yon 
have  time,  teach  them  the  tunes  to  them.  I,  poor  mortal,  am  aa  mote 
as  a  fish  in  regard  to  singing,  and  Mr.  Inglis  says  I  have  not  a  bit  of 
inu^nation.  Mebalwe  teaches  them  the  alphabet  in  the  'auld  lang 
syne '  tune  soraetimoB,  and  I  heard  it  sung  by  some  youths  in  the 
^rdens  yesterday — a  great  improvement  over  their  old  seo^aw  tunes 
indeed.  Sometimes  we  have  twenty,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  none 
atalL 

"Give  tay  love  to  A.,  and  tell  her  to  be  sure  to  keep  my  lecture 
warm.  She  must  not  be  vexed  with  herself  that  she  was  not  more 
frank  to  me.  If  she  is  now  pleased  all  is  right.  I  have  sisters,  and 
know  all  of  you  have  your  f^ngs;  but  I  won't  love  yon  less  for  these. 
And  to  mother,  too,  give  my  kindest  salutation.  I  suppose  I  shall  get 
a  lecture  from  her  too  about  the  largenees  of  the  honae.  If  there  are 
too  many  windows  she  can  just  let  me  know.  I  could  build  them  all 
up  in  two  days,  and  let  the  light  come  down  the  chimney,  if  that 
would  please.  1 11  do  anything  for  peace,  except  fighting  for  it  And 
now  I  must  again,  my  dear,  dear  Mary,  bid  you  good-bye.  Accept 
nq^  expressions  as  literally  true  when  I  say,  1  am  yonr  most  affectionate 
and  still  confiding  lover,  D.  LivlNOSTON." 

Id  due  time  the  marriage  was  solemnised,  and  Living- 
st(Mie  brought  his  wife  to  Mabotsa.  Here  they  went 
vigorously  to  work,  Mrs.  Livingstone  with  her  infimt-school, 
and  her  husband  witJi  all  the  varied  agencies,  medical. 
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educational,  and  pastoral,  which  his  active  spirit  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  people.  They  wer?  a  very 
superstitiouB  race,  and,  among  otlier  things,  had  great 
faith  in  rain-making.  Livingstone  had  a  &moua  en- 
counter with  one  of  their  rain-makers,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  the  pretender  was  wholly  nonplussed; 
but  instead  of  being  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  tiieir 
belief,  the  people  were  rather  disposed  to  think  that 
the  missionaries  did  not  want  them  to  get  rain.  Some 
of  them  were  worfcere  in  iron,  who  carried  their  super- 
stitious notions  into  tiiat  department  of  life  too,  believing 
that  the  iron  could  be  smelted  only  by  the  power  of 
medicines,  and  that  those  who  had  not  the  proper 
medicine  need  not  attempt  the  work.  In  the  hope  of 
breaking  down  these  absurdities,  Livingstone  planned 
a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  the  works  of  God  in 
creation  and  providence,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — 

**  I  mtond  to  commence  with  the  goodnesa  of  God  in  giving  iron 
■  ore,  by  giving,  if  I  con,  n  general  knowledge  of  the  aimplicity  of  the 
sabstance,  and  endeavouring  to  disabnse  their  minds  of  the  idea  which 
prerenta  them,  in  general,  from  reaping  the  benefit  of  that  mineral 
which  abounds  in  t£eir  countiy.  I  intend,  also,  to  pay  more  particular 
atteotion  to  the  chUdren  of  the  few  believers  we  have  with  ue  as  a 
class,  for  whom,  as  baptized  ones,  we  are  bound  especially  to  care. 
Hay  the  Lord  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  resolutions !  I  have  now  the 
happy  prospect  before  me  of  real  miasionaiy  work.  Ail  that  has 
preceded  has  been  preparatory." 

AU  this  time  Livingstone  had  been  cherishing  lus 
plan  of  a  training  seminary  for  native  agents.  He  had 
written  a  paper  and  brought  the  matter  before  the 
missionariee,  but  without  success.  Some  opposed  the 
scheme  fairly,  as  being  prematiu«,  while  scnne  insinuated 
that  his  object  was  to  stand  well  with  the  Directors, 
and  get  himself  made  Professor.  This  last  objection 
induced  him  to  withdraw  his  proposal  He  saw  that 
in  his  mode  of  prosecutii^  the  matter  he  had  not  been 
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verj  knowing ;  it  would  have  been  better  to  get  some 
of  the  older  brethren  to  adopt  it.  He  feared  that  his 
zeal  had  injured  the  cause  he  desired  to  benefit,  and  in 
writing  to  his  friend  Watt,  he  said  that  for  months  he 
felt  bitter  grief,  and  could  never  think  of  die  subject 
without  a  pang.' 

A  second  time  he  brought  forward  his  proposal,  but 
again  without  succesa  Was  he  then  to  be  beaten  ? 
Far  from  it.  He  would  change  bis  tactics,  however. 
He  would  first  set  himself  to  show  what  could  be  done 
by  native  efibrts ;  he  would  travel  about,  wherever  he 
found  a  road,  and,  after  inquiries,  settle  native  agents 
far  and  wide.  The  plan  had  only  to  be  tried,  under 
God's  blessing,  to  succeed.  Here  again  we  trace  the 
Providence  that  shaped  his  career.  Had  his  wishes  been 
carried  into  effect,  he  might  have  spent  his  life  training 
native  agents,  and  doing  undoubtedly  a  noble  work : 
but  he  would  not  have  traversed  Africa ;  he  would  not 
have  given  its  death-blow  to  African  slavery ;  he  would 
not  have  closed  the  open  sore  of  the  world,  nor  rolled 
away  the  great  obstacle  to  the  evangelisation  of  the 
Continent. 

Some  glimpsefl  of  his  Mabotsa  life  may  be  got  from 
a  letter  to  his  mother  (I4th  May  1845).  Usually  his 
letters  for  home  were  meant  for  the  whole  fiimily  and 
addressed  accordingly;  but  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling, 
which  many  will  appreciate,  he  wrote  separately  to  his 
mother  after  a  little  experience  of  married  life : — 

"  I  often  think  of  yoa,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  since  1  got 
married  than  before.  Only  yesterday  I  s^d  to  my  wife,  when  I  tbonght 
of  the  nice  clean  bed  I  enjoy  now,  You  put  me  in  mind  of  my  mother ; 
she  was  always  particular  about  our  beds  and  linen.  I  had  had  rough 
times  of  it  before.  ... 

"  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  attentions  paid  to  my  father-in-law  at 

'  Dr  Mo&t  favoured  the  scheme  of  s  training  lenunsry,  and  when  ho  cMne 
home  afterwsrds,  helped  to  raise  a  large  iom  af  monej  for  the  purpose.  He  wss 
itrangly  of  opinion  that  the  Institution  ihonid  be  built  at  Sschde's ;  but, 
contrary  to  his  view,  and  that  of  LivingBtone,  it  has  been  placed  at  Kurumsn. 
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home  have  spoiled  him.  He  is,  of  conne,  not  the  same  man  he 
formerly  most  have  been,  for  he  now  knows  the  standing  he  has 
among  the  {rienda  of  Christ  at  home.  But  the  plaudits  he  received 
have  had  a  b&d  effect,  and  tho'  not  on  Ms  mind,  yet  on  that  of  bis 
fellow-labourers.  V  ^ou,  perhaps,  cannot  understand  this,  but  so  it  ie.  | 
——If  one  man  is  praised,  others  think  this  is  more  than  is  deserved,  and 
^  that  they  too/('  others,'  they  say,  while  they  mean  thejgaglves}  ought  \ 
to  have  a  share.  Perhaps  you  were  gratifi^  to  see  my  letters  quoted 
in  the  Cftrontrfaf  In  some  minds  they  produced  bitter  ecyy,  and  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  I  should  prevent  the  publication  of  any  in  future. 
Bnt  all  is  in  the  Lord's  hands;  on  Him  I  cast  my  care.  His  testi- ' 
mony  I  receive  as  it  stands — He  careth  for  us.  Yes,  He  does ;  for 
He  says  it  who  is  every  way  worthy  of  credit.  He  will  give  what  is 
good  for  me.  He  will  see  to  it  that  all  things  work  together  for  good. 
E>o  thou  for  me,  0  Lord  Qod  Almighty  I  May  His  blessing  rest  on 
you,  my  dear  mother.  ...  ' 

"  I  received  the  box  from  Mr.  D.  The  clothes  are  all  too  wide  by 
four  inches  at  least.  Does  he  think  that  Aldermen  grow  in  Africa  t 
Mr.  N.,  too,  fell  into  the  same  fault,  but  he  will  be  pleased  to  know 
his  boots  will  be  worn  by  a  much  better  man — Mr.  Moffat,  I  am  not 
aQ  atom  thicker  than  when  you  saw  me.  .  .  . 

"  Respecting  the  mission  here,  we  caa  say  nothing.  The  people 
have  not  the  smallest  love  to  the  gospel  of  Jeaus.  They  hate  and 
fear  it,  as  a  revolutionary  spirit  is  disliked  by  the  old  Tories.  It 
appears  to  them  as  that  which,  if  not  carefully  guarded  against,  will 
seduce  them,  and  destroy  their  much-loved  domestic  institutions.  No 
pro-slavery  man  in  the  Southern  States  dreads  more  the  abolition 
principles  than  do  the  Bokhatla  the  innovations  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Nothing  but  power  Divine  can  work  the  mighty  change." 

Unhappily  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone's  residence  at 
Mabotsa  was  embittered  by  a  painful  collision  witli  the 
misfflonary  who  had  taken  part  in  rearing  the  station. 
Livingstone  was  accused  of  acting  xin&irly  by  him,  of 
assuming  to  himself  more  than  his  due,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  discredit  him,  both  among  the  missionaries 
and  the  Directora  It  was  a  very  painftil  ordeal,  and 
Livingstone  felt  it  keenly.  He  held  the  accusation  to  be 
tmjuBt,  as  most  people  will  hold  it  to  have  been  who 
know  that  one  of  the  charge  against  him  was  that  he 
was  a  "  nonentity  "  I  A  tone  of  indignation  pervades  his 
letters  :~that  after  having  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  he  should  be  accused  of  claiming  for  himself  the 
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credit  due  to  one  who  had  done  so  little  in  comparison. 
But  the  noble  spirit  of  Livingstone  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Rather  than  have  aay  scandal  before  the  heathen,  he 
would  give  up  his  house  and  garden  at  Mabotsa,  with  all 
the  toil  and  money  they  had  cost  him,  go  with  his  young 
bride  to  some  other  place,  and  begin  anew  the  toil  of 
house  and  school  building,  and  gathering  the  people 
around  him.  His  colleague  was  so  struck  wi^  his 
generosity  tJiat  he  said  had  he  known  his  intention  he 
never  would  have  spoken  a  word  against  him.  living- 
stone  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  out  of  a  salary 
of  a  hundred  potrnds  it  was  not  easy  to  build  a  house 
every  other  year.  '  But  he  stuck  to  his  resolution. 
Parting  with  his  garden  evidentiy  cost  him  a  pang, 
especially  when  he  thought  of  the  tasteless  hands  into 
which  it  was  to  fall.  "I  like  a  garden,"  he  wrote,  "but 
Paradise  will  make  amends  for  all  our  privations  and 
sorrows  here."  Self-denial  was  a  firmly-established  habit 
with  him ;  and  the  passion  of  "  moving  on "  was  warm 
in  his  blood.  Mabotsa  did  not  thrive  after  livingsttme 
left  it,  but  the  brother  with  whom  he  had  the  difiference 
lived  to  manifest  a  very  dlSerent  spirit. 

In  some  of  his  journeys,  Livingstone  had  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  tribe  of  the  Bakwains,  which,  on 
the  murder  of  their  chief,  some  time  before,  had  been 
divided  into  two,  one  part  under  Bubi,  already  referred 
to,  and  the  other  under  Sech^le,  son  of  the  mtirdered 
chief,  also  already  introduced.  Botii  of  theee  chiefs  had 
shown  much  r^;ard  for  Livingstone,  and  on  the  death  of 
Bubi,  Sech^Ie  and  his  people  indicated  a  strong  wish  that 
a  missionary  should  reside  among  them.  On  leaving 
Mabotsa,  Livingstone  transferred  his  services  to  this 
tiibe.  The  name  of  the  new  station  was  Chonuane ;  it 
was  situated  some  forty  miles  irom  Mabotsa,  and  in  1846 
it  became  the  centre  of  Livingstone's  operations  among 
the  Bakwalns  and  their  chief  Sech^e. 
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Liviii^toiie  had  beeu  diaappointed  with  the  result  of 
his  work  among  the  Bakhatlas.  No  doubt  much  good 
had  been  done ;  he  had  prevented  several  wars ;  but 
where  were  the  conversions  1 '  On  leaving  he  found  that 
he  had  made  more  impressioa  on  them  than  he  had 
supposed.  They  were  most  unwilling  to  lose  him, 
o&red  to  do  anything  in  their  power  for  his  comfort, 
and  even  when  his  oxen  were  "inspanned"  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  moving,  th^  offered  to  build  a  new  house 
without  expense  to  him  in  some  otlier  place,  if  only  he 
would  not  leave  them.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the 
removal  to  CThonuane  was  a  serious  undertaking.  He 
had  to  apply  to  the  Directors  at  hcone  for  a  building- 
grant — only  thirty  pounds,  but  there  were  not  wanting 
objectors  even  to  that  small  sum.  It  was  only  in  self- 
vindication  that  he  was  constrained  to  tell  of  the  hard- 
ships which  his  fiunily  had  borne : — 

"  We  endured  for  a  long  while,  using  a  wretched  infusion  of  native 
com  for  coffee,  but  when  our  com  was  done,  we  were  fairly  obliged  to 
go  to  Konmutn  for  supplies.  I  can  bear  what  other  Europeans  would 
consider  hanger  and  thirst  without  any  iaconvenience,  but  when  we 
arrived,  to  hear  the  old  women  who  had  seen  my  wife  depart  about 
two  years  before,  exclaiming  before  the  door,  '  Bless  me  I  how  lean 
she  is!  Has  he  starved  hert  Is  there  no  food  in  the  country  to 
which  she  has  been  1 '  was  more  than  I  could  well  bear." 

From  the  first,  Sech^e  showed  an  intelligent  interest 
in  Livingstone's  preaching.  He  became  a  great  reader, 
especially  of  the  Bible,  and  lamented  very  bitterly  that 

'  Wliea  Bome  of  Livingatono'a  "  n«w  light "  friends  hew d  that  there  were  >o 
few  c<mTeni(ni»,  they  Mtem  to  have  thought  thst  he  was  too  much  of  an  old 
CklTisitt,  and  wrote  to  him  to  preach  that  the  remedy  WM  M  ezt«iuive  aa  the 
Aaetaa — Christ  loved  you,  and  {pive  himself  for  you.  "  You  may  think  me 
heretical,"  replied  he,  "bnt  we  don't  need  to  make  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
meat  the  main  topic  of  our  preaching.  We  preach  to  men  who  dont  know  but 
they  are  beasts,  who  have  no  idea  of  God  as  a  personal  agent,  or  of  sin  aa  evil, 
ethcTwUe  than  as  an  offence  against  each  other,  which  may  or  may  not  be  punished 
by  the  party  oSended.  ,  .  .  Their  consdenoeB  are  seared,  and  moral  perceptions 
bhiuted.  liieir  memories  retain  soarcely  anything  we  teach  them,  and  so  low 
have  they  snnk  that  the  plainest  text  in  the  whole  Bible  cannot  be  naderstcod 
by  them." 
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he  had  got  involTed  in  heathen  customs,  and  now  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  his  wives.  At  one  time  he 
expressed  himself  quite  wllUng  to  convert  all  his  people 
to  Christianity  by  the  litupa,  i.e.  whips  of  rhinoceros 
hide ;  but  when  he  came  to  understand  better,  he 
lamented  that  while  he  could  make  his  people  do  any- 
thing else  he  liked,  he  could  not  get  one  of  them  to 
believe.  He  began  femily  worship,  and  Livingstone  was 
surprised  to  hear  how  well  he  conducted  prayer  in  his 
own  simple  and  beauliful  style.  When  he  was  baptized, 
after  a  profession  of  three  years,  he  sent  away  his 
superfluous  wives  in  a  kindly  and  generous  way ;  but  all 
their  connections  became  active  and  bitter  enemies  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  Sech^le,  instead  of 
increasing  the  congregation,  reduced  it  so  much  that 
sometimes  the  cHef  and  his  family  were  almost  the  only 
persons  present.  A  bell-man  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
order  was  once  employed  to  collect  the  people  for  service, 
— a  tall  gaunt  fellow.  "  Up  he  jumped  on  a  sort  of  plat- 
form, £md  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *  Knock  that 
woman  down  over  there.  Strike  her,  rfie  \a  putting  on 
her  pot  I  Do  you  see  that  one  hiding  herself?  Give  her 
a  good  blow.  There  she  is — see,  see,  knock  her  down  I ' 
All  the  women  ran  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  no  time, 
for  each  thought  herself  meant.  But,  though  a  most 
efficient  bell-man,  we  did  not  Hke  to  employ  him." 

While  residing  at  Ghonuane,  Livingstone  performed 
two  journeys  eastward,  in  order  to  attranpt  the  removal 
of  certain  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  at  least  one 
of  his  native  teachers  in  that  direction.  This  brought 
him  into  connection  with  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Oashan 
mountains,  otherwise  called  Magaliesbetg.  The  Boers 
were  emigrants  from  the  Cape,  who  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  British  rule,  and  especially  with  the  emancipa- 
tion of  their  Hottentot  slaves,  and  had  created  for  them- 
selves a  republic  in  the  north  (the  Transvaal),  m  order 
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that  they  might  puraue,  unmoleeted,  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  blacks.  "It  is  almost  needless  to  add,"  says 
Uvingstone,  "  that  proper  treatment  has  always  contained 
in  it  the  essential  element  of  slavery,  viz.  compulsory 
unpaid  labour."  The  Boers  had  effected  the  expulsion 
of  Mosilikatse,  a  savage  Zulu  warrior,  and  in  return  for 
this  service  they  considered  themselves  sole  masters  of 
the  soiL  While  etUl  engaged  in  the  erection  of  his 
dwelling-bouse  at  Chonuane,  Livingstone  received  notes 
from  the  Commandant  and  Council  of  the  emigrants, 
requesting  an  explanation  of  bis  intentions,  and  an 
intimation  that  they  had  resolved  to  come  and  deprive 
Sech^e  of  his  fire-arms.  About  the  same  time  be  received 
several  very  friendly  messages  and  presents  from  Mo- 
kbatla,  chief  of  a  laige  section  of  the  Bakbatla,  who 
lived  about  four  days  eastward  of  lus  station,  and  had 
once,  while  Livingstone  was  absent,  paid  a  visit  to  Chon- 
uane, and  expressed  satia&ction  with  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing Paul,  a  native  convert,  as  bis  teacher.  As  soon  as 
bis  house  was  habitable,  Livingstone  proceeded  to  the 
eastward,  to  visit  Mokbatla,  and  to  confer  with  the 
Boers. 

On  bis  way  to  Mokbatla  be  was  surprised  at  the 
unusual  density  of  the  population,  giving  him  the 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospel  at  least  once  every 
day.  The  chief,  Mokbatla,  whose  people  were  qiuet 
and  industrious,  was  eager  to  get  a  missionary,  but 
said  that  an  arrangement  must  be  made  with  the  Dutch 
commandant.     This  involved  some  delay. 

Livingstone  then  returned  to  Chonuane,  finished  the 
erection  of  a  school  there,  and  setting  systematic  instruc- 
tion fairly  in  operation  under  Paul  and  bis  son,  Isaac, 
again  went  eastTrards,  accompanied  this  time  by  Mrs. 
Livingstone  and  their  infant  son,  Robert  Mo£&t^— all  the 

'  He  wrote  to  hit  fathar  that  he  would  have  called  him  Nsil,  if  it  had  not  baen 
sBch  an  ngly  name,  and  all  the  people  would  have  called  him  Ba-Neeley ! 
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three  being  in  indifferent  health.  Mebalwe  the  catechisb 
was  also  with  them.  Taking  a  different  route  they  came 
OD  another  Bakhatla  tribe,  whose  country  abounded  in 
metallic  ores,  and  who,  besides  cultivating  their  fields, 
span  cotton,  smelted  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  made  an  alloy 
of  tin  and  copper,  and  manu&ctured  ornaments.  Living- 
stone had  constantly  an  eye  to  the  industries  and  com- 
mercial capabilities  of- the  countries  he  passed  through. 
Social  reform  was  certainly  much  needed  here;  for  the 
chief,  though  not  twenty  years  of  age,  had  already  forty- 
eight  wives  and  twenty  children.  They  heard  of  another 
tribe,  said  to  excel  all  others  in  manufacturing  skill,  and 
having  the  honourable  distinction,  "  they  bad  never  been 
known  to  kill  any  one."  This  lily  among  thorns  they  were 
unable  to  visit.  Three  tribes  of  Bakhalaka  whom  they 
did  visit  were  at  continual  war. 

Deriving  his  information  from  the  Boers  themselves, 
livingstone  learned  that  they  had  taken  possesion  of 
nearly  all  the  fountains,  so  that  tbe  natives  lived  in  the 
country  only  by  sufferance.  The  diie&  were  compelled 
to  furnish  the  emigrants  with  as  much  free  labour  as 
they  required.  This  was  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  the  country  of  the  Boers  1  The  absence  of  law 
left  the  natives  open  to  inniimerable  wrongs  which  the 
better-disposed  of  the  ^nigrants  lamented,  but  could 
not  prevent.  Livingstone  found  that  the  forcible  seizure 
of  cattle  was  a  common  occurrence,  but  another  custom 
waa  even  worse.  When  at  war,  the  Dutch  forced  natives 
to  assist  them,  and  sent  them  before  them  into  battle,  to 
encounter  the  battle-axes  of  their  opponents,  while  the 
Dutch  fired  in  safety  at  their  enemies  over  the  heads  of 
their  native  allies.  Of  course  all  the  disasters  of  the  war 
fell  on  the  natives ;  the  Dutch  had  only  the  glory  and 
the  spoil.  Such  treatment  of  the  natives  burned  into 
the  very  soul  of  Livingstone.  He  was  specially  distressed 
at  the  purpose  expressed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Sech^le, 
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for  whatever  the  emigrants  might  say  of  other  tribes, 
they  could  not  but  admit  that  the  Bechuanas  had  been 
always  an  honest  and  peaceable  people. 

When  Livingstone  met  the  Dutch  commandant  he 
received  favourably  his  proposal  of  a  native  mieaionary, 
but  another  obstacle  arose.  Near  the  proposed  station 
lived  a  Dutch  emigrant  who  had  shown  himself  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  missions.  He  had  not  scrupled  to 
say  that  the  proper  way  to  treat  any  native  missionary 
was  to  kill  him.  Liviogstone  was  unwilling  to  plant 
Uebalwe  beside  so  bloodthirsty  a  neighbour,  and  as  he 
had  not  time  to  go  to  him,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  a 
better  mind,  and  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  at 
the  station,  they  all  returned  to  Chonuane. 

"We  have  now,"  says  Livingstone  (March  1847), 
"  been  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year  with  the  Bakwains.  No 
conversions  have  taken  place,  but  real  progress  has  been 
made."  He  adverts  to  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbath 
was  observed,  no  work  being  done  by  the  natives  in  the 
gardens  on  that  day,  and  hunting  being  suspended 
Their  superstitious  belief  in  rain-making  had  got  a  blow. 
There  was  a  real  desire  for  knowledge,  though  hindered 
by  the  prevailing  famine  caused  by  the  want  of  r^. 
liiere  was  also  a  general  impression  among  the  people 
that  the  missionaries  were  their  friends.  But  civilisation 
apart  from  conversion  would  be  hut  a  poor  recompence 
for  their  labour. 

But,  whatever  success  might  attend  their  work  among 
the  Bakwains,  Livingstone's  soul  was  soaring  beyond 
tiiem; — 

"  I  am  more  and  more  convmced,"  he  writes  to  the  Directors,  "  that 
in  order  to  the  permanent  eettlement  of  the  gospel  in  any  part,  the 
natives  most  be  tan^t  to  relinqnish  their  reliance  on  Europe.  An 
onward  moToment  ought  to  be  made  whether  men  will  hear  or 
whether  Uiey  will  forbear.  I  tell  my  Bakwains  that  if  spared  ten 
yean,  I  sbaJl  move  on  to  regions  beyond  them.  If  oar  missions 
would  moTe  onwards  now  to  those  regions  I  have  lately  vieited,  they 
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would  in  all  probability  prerent  the  natiTee  setUing  into  that  stat«  of 
determined  hatred  to  all  Europeans  which  I  fear  now  characterisea  most 
of  the  Ca&es  near  the  Colony.  If  natives  are  not  elevated  1^  contact 
with  Europeans,  tbey  are  sure  to  be  deteriorated.  It  ia  with  pain  I 
have  obeerred  that  all  the  tribes  I  have  lately  seen  are  undergoing  the 
latter  process.  The  coontiy  is  fine.  It  abounds  in  streams,  and  baa 
many  coDsidsnble  rivers.  The  Boers  hate  missionaries,  but  by  a  kind 
and  prudent  course  of  conduct,  one  can  easOy  manage  theuL  Medi- 
cines are  eagerly  received,  and  I  intend  to  procure  a  supply  of  Dutch 
bttcts  for  distribation  among  them.  The  natives  who  have  been  in 
subjection  to  Moeilikatse  place  unbounded  confidence  in  missionaries." 

In  his  letters  to  friends  at  home,  whatever  topic 
Livingstone  may  touch,  we  see  evidence  of  one  over- 
mastering idea — the  vastness  of  Africa,  and  the  duty  of 
b^^inning  a  new  era  of  enterprise  to  reach  its  people. 
Among  his  friends  the  Scotch  Congregationalists,  there 
had  been  a  keen  controversy  on  some  points  of  Calvinism. 
Livingstone  did  not  like  it ;  he  was  not  a  high  Calvinist 
theoretically,  yet  he  could  not  accept  the  new  views, 
"  from  a  secret  feeling  of  being  absolutely  at  the  divine 
disposal  as  a  sinner;"  but  these  were  theoretical  questions, 
and  with  dark  Africa  around  him,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  brethren  at  home  should  split  on  them.  Missionary 
influence  in  South  Africa  was  directed  in  a  wrong 
channel.  There  were  three  times  too  many  missionaries 
in  the  colony,  and  vast  regions  beyond  lay  imtouched. 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  Watt :  "  If  you  meet  me  down  in  the 
colony  before  eight  years  are  expired,  you  may  shoot 
me." 

Of  his  employments  and  studies  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :  "  I  get  iJie  Bvangdioal,  Scottish 
Gongregational,  Eclectic,  Lancet,  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review.  I  can  read  in  journeying,  but  little  at 
home.  Building,  gardening,  cobbling,  doctoring,  tinkering, 
carpentering,  gun-mending,  &rriering,  wagon-mending, 
preaching,  schooling,  lecturing  on  physics  according  to 
my  means,  beside  a  chair  in  divinity  to  a  class  of  three, 
fill  up  my  time." 
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With  all  his  other  work,  he  was  still  enthusiastic  in 
science.  "  I  have  written  Professor  Buckland,"  he  says  to 
Mr.  Watt  (May  1845),  "and  sent  him  specimenB  too,  but 
have  not  received  any  answer.  I  have  a  great  lot  by  me 
now.  I  don't  know  whether  he  received  my  letter  or 
not.  Could  you  ascertun?  I  am  trying  to  procure 
specimens  of  the  entire  geology  of  this  region,  and  will 
try  and  make  a  sort  of  chart.  I  am  taking  double 
specimens  now,  so  ih&t  if  one  part  is  lost,  I  can  send 
another.  The  great  difficulty  is  transmission.  I  sent  a 
dissertation  on  the  decrease  of  water 'in  Africa.  Call  on 
Professor  Owen  and  ask  if  he  wants  anything  in  the 
four  jars  I  stUl  possera,  of  either  rhinoceros,  camelopard, 
etc.  etc.  If  he  wants  these,  or  anything  else  these  jars 
will  hold,  he  must  send  me  more  jars  and  spirits  of  wine." 

He  afterwards  heard  of  the  fete  of  one  of  the  boxes  of 
specimens  he  had  sent  home — that  which  contained  the 
fossils  of  Bootchap.  It  was  lost  on  the  nulway  after 
reaching  England,  in  custody  of  a  friend.  "  The  thief 
thought  the  box  contained  bullion,  no  doubt.  You  may 
think  of  one  of  the  &ces  in  Punch  as  that  of  the 
acomidrel,  when  he  found  in  the  box  a  lot  of  '  chucky- 
stanes.'"  He  had  got  many  nocturnal-feeding  animals, 
but  the  heat  made  it  very  difficult  to  preserve  them. 
Uany  valuable  seeds  he  had  sent  to  Calcutta,  with  the 
nuts  of  the  desert,  but  had  heard  nothing  of  them.  He 
had  lately  got  knowledge  of  a  root  to  which  \hxt  same 
virtues  were  attached  as  to  ergot  of  rye.  He  tells  his 
friend  about  the  tsetse,  the  fever,  the  north  wind,  and 
other  A&ican  notabilia.  These  and  many  other  interest- 
mg  points  of  information  are  followed  up  by  the  signifi- 
cant question — 

"  Who  will  penetrate  through  Africa  t" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THIRD  STATION — KOLOBBNQ. 

AJ).  1847-1862. 

Want  of  nin  kt  CbiHiiuiie — Banoral  to  Kolobeng — HooM-buildiiig  snd  pablio 
work* — Hopeful  procpeoU — Letter*  to  Hr.  W»U,  hi*  lijrter,  and  Dr.  Betuiott 
— The  chuToh  *t  Kolobeng — Pnre  commutuon — Convemon  of  Sechfle — Letter 
from  hia  Ivotber  Charle* — Hi*  history — Livingitone'a  reI*tioiu  with  the  Boen 
— He  OMmot  get  native  teaohera  planted  in  the  OMt — Beaolyea  to  explore 
northwarda — Extnct*  from  Journal — Soarcitj  of  water — Wild  «Tiim^l«  mid 
other  riaka — Ciutoia-hoaae  robberiea  and  annoy ancea — Viait  fnnn  Secretary  tS 
London  Miaaionary  Sodety — Manifold  employmenta  of  IivingBt<me — Studies 
in  Sichnana — His  reflection  on  thia  period  of  hia  life  while  detained  at  Man- 
yonnain  1870. 

The  residence  of  the  Livingstones  at  'Ohonuane  was  of 
short  ccmtinuaoce.  The  want  of  rain  was  &tal  to  agri- 
cultore,  and  ahout  equally  fatal  to  the  missioD.  It  was 
necessary  to  remove  to  a  neighbourhood  where  water 
could  be  obtained.  The  new  locality  chosen  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kolobeng,  about  forty  miles  distant 
from  C3ion\iane.  In  a  letter  to  the  Koyal  Grec^raphical 
Society,  his  early  and  warm  friend  and  fellow-traveller, 
Mr.  Cfewell,  thus  describes  Kolobeng :  "  The  town  stands 
in  naked  deformity  on  the  side  of  and  under  a  ridge  of 
red  ironstone ;  the  mission-house  on  a  Uttle  rocky  eminence 
over  the  river  Kolobeng."  livingstone  had  pointed  out 
to  the  chief  that  the  only  feasible  way  of  watering  the 
gardens  was  to  select  some  good  never-failing  river,  make 
a  canal,  and  irrigate  Uie  adjacent  lands.  The  wonderful 
influence  which  he  had  acquired  was  apparent  frvm  the 
fact  that  the  very  morning  afler  he  told  them  of  his 
intention  to  move  to  the  Kolobeng,  the  whole  tribe  was 
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in  motion  for  the  "  flitting."  LivingBtone  had  to  set  to 
work  at  hia  old  busineas — building  a  house — the  third 
which  he  had  reared  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a  mere 
hut — ^for  a  permanent  house  he  had  to  wait  a  year.  The 
natives,  of  oourse,  had  their  huts  to  rear  and  their  gardens 
to  prepare;  but,  besides  this,  Livingstone  set  them  to 
public  works.  For  irrigating  their  gardens,  a  dam  had 
to  be  dug  and  a  water-course  scooped  out ;  sixty-five  of 
tiie  younger  men  dug  the  dam,  and  forty  of  the  older 
made  the  water-course.  The  erection  of  the  school  was 
undertaken  by  the  chief  Sech^le:  "I  desire,"  he  said, 
"to  build  a  house  for  God,  the  defender  of  my  town, 
and  that  you  be  at  no  expense  for  it  whatever."  Two 
hundred  of  his  people  were  employed  in  this  work. 

Livingstone  had  hardly  had  time  to  forget  his  building 
troubles  at  Mabotea  and  Ghonuane,  when  he  b^;an  this 
new  enterprise.  But  he  was  in  much  better  spirits,  much 
more  hopeful  than  he  had  been.  Writing  to  Mr.  Watt 
on  13th  February  1848,  he  says  : — 

"  All  onr  meetiugB  are  good  compared  to  those  we  had  at  Mabotea, 
and  some  of  them  admit  of  no  comparison  whatever.  Ever  since  we 
moved,  we  have  been  incessantly  engaged  in  manual  labour.  We  have 
endearonied,  as  iar  as  poedble,  to  cany  on  Bystematic  instoiction  at  the 

aame  time,  but  have  fcJt  it  very  hard  presanre  on  onr  enei^es 

Our  duly  labours  are  in  the  following  sort  of  order : — 

"  We  get  np  ae  soon  aa  we  can,  generally  with  the  eun  in  stunmer, 
then  have  &mily  worship,  breakfast,  and  school ;  and  as  soon  as  these 
an  over  we  b^n  the  n>«iual  operations  needed,  sowing,  ploughing, 
smithy  work,  and  every  other  sort  of  work  by  turns  as  required.  My 
better-half  is  employed  all  the  morning  in  culinary  or  other  work ;  and 
feeling  pretty  well  tired  by  dinner-time,  we  take  about  two  hours'  rest 
then ;  but  more  frequently,  without  the  respite  I  try  to  secure  ibr 
myself  she  goes  off  to  bold  infant-school,  and  this,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
is  very  popular  with  the  youngsters.  Sbe  sometimes  has  eighty,  but 
the  average  may  be  sixty.  My  manual  labours  are  continued  till 
about  five  o'clock.  I  then  go  into  the  town  to  give  lessons  and  talk  to 
any  one  who  may  be  disposed  for  it.  As  soon  as  the  cows  are  milked 
we  have  a  meeting,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  prayer-meeting  in 
Sechde's  house,  which  brings  me  home  about  haJf-past  eight,  and 
generally  tired  enough,  too  fatigued  to  think  of  any  mental  exertion. 
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I  do  not  enumerate  these  dotiea  b;  way  of  teUing  how  much  we  do, 
but  to  let  f  on  know  a  cause  of  sorrow  I  hAve  that  so  little  of  my  time 
is  devoted  to  real  misaionuy  work." 

First  there  was  a  temporary  house  to  be  built,  then  a  • 
permanent  one,  and  Livingstone  was  not  exempted  from 
the  casualties  of  mechanica  Once  he  found  himself 
dangling  from  a  beam  by  his  weak  arm.  AnolJier  time 
he  had  a  &11  from  the  roo£  A  third  time  he  cut  himself 
severely  with  an  axe.  Working  on  the  roof  in  the  sun, 
his  lips  got  all  scabbed  and  broken.  If  he  mentions  such 
things  to  Dr.  Bennett  or  other  friend,  it  is  either  in  the 
way  of  illustrating  some  medical  point  or  to  explain  how 
he  had  never  found  time  to  take  the  latitude  of  his  station 
till  he  was  stopped  working  by  one  of  these  accidents.  At 
best  it  was  weary  work.  "  Two  days  ago,"  he  writes  to  his 
sister  Janet  (5th  July  1 848),  "  we  Altered  our  new  house. 
What  a  mercy  to  be  in  a  house  again  I  A  year  in  a  little 
hut  through  which  the  wind  blew  our  candles  into 
glorious  icicles  (as  a  poet  would  say)  by  night,  and  in 
which  crowds  of  flies  continually  settled  on  the  eyes  of 
our  poor  little  brats  by  day,  makes  us  value  our  present 
castle.  Oh,  Janet,  know  tliou,  if  thou  art  given  to  build- 
ing castles  in  the  air,  that  that  is  easy  work  to  erecting 
cotta^;es  on  the  ground."  He  could  not  quite  forget  that 
it  was  unfair  treatment  that  had  driven  him  from 
Mabotsa,  and  involved  him  in  these  labours.  "  I  often 
think,"  he  writes  to  Dr.  Bennett,  "  I  have  foi^ven,  as  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven ;  but  the  remembrance  of  slander 
often  comes  boiling  up,  although  I  hate  to  think  of  it. 
You  must  remember  me  in  your  prayers  that  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  may  be  imparted  to  me.  All  my  plans  of 
mental  culture  have  been  broken  through  by  manual 
labour.  I  shall  soon,  however,  be  obliged  to  give  my  son 
and  daughter  a  jog  along  the  path  to  learning.  .  .  . 
Your  femily  increases  very  fast,  and  I  fear  we  follow  in 
your  wake.     I  cannot  realise  the  idea  of  your  sitting  with 
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four  around  you,  and  I  can  scarcely  believe  myeelf  to  be 
80  far  advanced  as  to  be  the  &l^er  of  two." 

Livingstone  never  expected  the  work  of  real  Chris- 
tianity to  advance  rapidly  among  the  Bakwains.  They 
were  a  slow  people  and  took  long  to  move.  But  it  was 
not  his  desire  to  have  a  large  church  of  nominal  ad- 
herents. "  Nothing,"  he  writes,  "will  induce  me  to  form 
an  impure  church.  Fifty  added  to  the  church  sounds 
fine  at  home,  but  if  only  fire  of  l^eee  are  geniiine,  what 
will  it  profit  in  the  Great  Day  ?  I  have  felt  more  than 
over  lately  that  the  great  object  of  our  exertions  ought  to 
be  conversion."  There  was  no  subject  on  which  Laving-  ' 
stone  had  stronger  feelings  than  on  purity  of  communion. 
For  two  whole  years  he  allowed  no  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  because  he  did  not  deem  the  professing 
Christiane  to  be  living  consistently.  Here  was  a  crowning 
proof  of  his  hatred  of  all  sham  and  false  pretence,  and 
his  intense  love  of  solid,  thorough,  finished  work. 

Hardly  were  things  begun  to  be  settled  at  Kolobeng 
when,  by  way  of  relaxation,  Livingstone  (January  1848) 
again  moved  eastwards.  He  would  have  gone  sooner,  but 
"  a  mad  sort  of  Scotchman,"'  having  wandered  paat  them 
shooting  elephants,  and  loet  all  his  cattle  by  the  bite  of 
the  teetse-fly,  Livingstone  had  to  go  to  his  help  ;  and 
moreover  the  dam,  having  burst,  required  to  be  repaired. 
Sech^e  set  out  to  accompany  him,  and  intended  to  go 
witii  him  the  whole  way ;  but  some  friends  having  come 
to  visit  his  tribe,  he  had  to  return,  or  at  leaat  did  return, 
leaving  Livingstone  four  gallons  of  porridge,  and  two 
servants  to  act  in  his  stead.  "  He  is  about  the  only 
individual,"  says  Livingstone,  "  who  possesses  distinct 
consistent  views  on  the  subject  of  our  mission.  He  is 
bound  by  his  wives :  has  a  curious  idea — would  like  to  go 
to  another  country  for  three  or  four  years  in  order  to 
study,  with  the  hope  tiiat  probably  his  wives  would  have 

*  Mr.  Qardon  Cununiiig. 
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mamed  otiiers  in  the  meantime.  He  would  then  return, 
and  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  teach  his 
people  the  knowledge  he  haa  aociuired.  He  seems  in- 
capable of  putting  them  away.  He  feels  so  attached  to 
them,  and  indeed  we  too  feel  much  attached  to  most 
of  them.  They  are  our  best  scholars,  our  constant  fiiends. 
We  earnestly  pray  that  they  too  may  be  enlightened  by 
the  Spirit  of  GJod." 

The  prayer  regarding  Sechdle  was  answered  soon. 
Reviewing  the  year  1848  in  a  letter  to  the  Directora, 
Livingstone  says:  "An  event  that  excited  more  open 
enmity  than  any  other  was  the  profession  of  &ith  and 
subsequent  reception  of  the  chief  into  the  church." 

During  the  first  years  at  Kolobeng,  he  received  a  long 
letter  &om  his  younger  brother  Charles,  then  in  the 
United  States,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society  that  he  might  be  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  China.  In  writing  to  the  Directors  about 
his  brother,  in  reply  to  this  request,  Livingstone  dis- 
claimed all  idea  of  influencing  them  except  in  so  far  as  he 
might  be  able  to  teU  them  iacts.  His  brother's  history 
was  very  interesting.  Li  1839,  when  David  Livingstone 
was  in  England,  Charles  became  eameet  about  religion, 
influenced  partly  by  the  thought  that  as  bis  brother,  to 
whom  he  was  most  warmly  attached,  was  going  abroad, 
he  might  never  see  him  again  in  this  world,  and  therefore 
he  would  prepare  to  meet  him  in  the  next  A  strong 
desire  sprang  up  in  his  mind  to  obtain  a  Uberal  edu- 
cation. Not  having  the  means  to  get  this  at  home,  he 
was  advised  by  David  to  go  to  America,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  adnussion  to  one  of  the  Colleges  there  where 
the  students  support  themselves  by  manual  labour.  To 
help  him  in  this,  David  sent  him  five  pounds,  which  he 
had  just  received  fi^im  the  Society,  b^g  the  whole  of 
his  quarter's  allowance  in  London.  On  landing  at  New 
York,  after  selling  his  box  and  bed,  Charles  found  his 
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whole  stock  of  cash  to  amount  to  S,%  1 3s.  6d.  Purchasing 
a  loaf  and  a  piece  of  cheese  as  vtottcum,  he  started  for 
a  College  at  Oberlin,  seven  hundred  miles  off,  where 
Dr.  Finney  was  President  He  contrived  to  get  to  the 
Colle^  without  having  ever  be^ed.  In  the  Uiird  year 
he  entered  on  the  theological  course,  with  the  view  of 
becoming  a  misBionary.  He  did  not  wish,  and  could  never 
agree,  as  a  missionary,  to  hold  an  appointment  from 
an  American  Society,  on  account  of  i^e  relation  of  the 
American  Churches  to  slavery ;  therefore  he  applied  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  David  had  suggested 
to  his  &.ther  that  if  Charles  was  to  be  a  missionary, 
he  ought  to  direct  his  attention  to  China.  Livingstone's 
first  missionaiy  love  had  not  become  cold,  and  much 
though  he  might  have  wished  to  have  his  brother  in 
Africa,  he  acted  consistently  on  his  old  conviction  that 
there  were  enough  of  English  missionaries  there,  and 
that  China  had  much  more  need. 

The  Directors  declined  to  appoint  Charles  Livingstone 
without  a  personal  vifdt,  whidi  he  could  not  afford  to 
make.  This  circumstance  led  him  to  accept  a  pastorate  in 
New  England,  where  he  remained  until  1857,  when  he 
came  to  this  cotmtry  and  joined  his  brother  in  the  Zam- 
besi Expedition.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  H.M. 
Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  but  being  always  delicate,  he 
succumbed  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  died  a  few 
months  after  his  brother,  on  his  way  home,  in  October 
1873.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  his 
affectionate  and  earnest  natxue,  his  consistent  Christian 
life,  and  his  valuable  help  to  Christian  missions  and  the 
African  cause  generally.^ 

Livingstone's  relations  with  the  Boers  did  not  im- 
prove. He  has  gone  so  fully  into  tlus  subject  in  his 
Missionary  Travels  that  a  very  slight  reference  to  it  is  all 
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that  18  needed  here.  It  was  at  first  very  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend  how  the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  in- 
humanity to  the  black  race  could  be  combined,  as  he 
found  it  to  be,  with  kindness  and  general  respectability, 
and  even  widi  t^e  profession  of  piety.  He  only  came  to 
comprehend  this  when,  ailer  more  expeiience,  he  undw- 
stood  the  demoralisation  which  the  slave-system  produces. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Boers  to  possess  themselves  of 
children  for  servants,  and  believing  or  fimcying  that  in 
some  tribe  an  insurrection  was  plotting,  they  would  fall 
on  that  tribe  and  bring  off  a  number  of  the  children. 
The  most  foul  massacres  were  justified  on  the  ground  that 
diey  were  necessary  to  subdue  the  troublesome  tendencies 
of  tlie  people,  and  therefore  essential  to  permanent  peace. 
Livingstone  felt  keenly  that  t^e  Boers  who  came  to  live 
among  the  Bakwains  made  no  distinction  between  them 
and  the  Caf&es,  although  the  Bechuanas  were  noted  for 
honesty,  and  never  attacked  either  Boers  or  Fjiglish. 
On  the  principle  of  elevating  vague  rumours  into  alarm- 
ing &ct8,  the  Boers  of  the  Cashan  Mountains,  having 
heard  that  Sech^le  was  poasessed  of  fire-arms  (the  number 
of  bis  muskets  was  five  I)  multiplied  the  number  by  a 
hundred,  and  threatened  him  with  an  invasion.  Living- 
stone, who  was  accused  of  supplying  these  arms,  went  to 
the  Commandant  Kri^er,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
defer  the  expedition,  but  refosed  point-blank  to  comply 
with  Krieger's  wish  that  he  should  act  as  a  spy  on  the 
Bakwains.  Threatening  messages  continued  to  be  sent  to 
Sech^le,  ordering  him  to  surrender  himself,  and  to  pre- 
vent English  traders  from  passing  through  his  country, 
or  selling  fire-arms  to  his  people.  On  one  occasion 
Livingstone  was  told  by  Mr.  Potgeiter,  a  leading  Dutch- 
man, that  he  would  attack  any  tribe  that  might  receive  a 
native  teacher.  Livingstone  was  so  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  natives  that  it  became  the  desire  of  the  colonists 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  all  his  belongings,  and  complaints 
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were  made  of  him  to  the  Colonial  GoTemment  as  a 
dangerous  person  that  ought  not  to  be  let  alone. 

All  this  made  it  verj  clear  to  Livingstone  that  his 
favourite  plan  of  planting  native  teachers  to  the  eastward 
could  not  be  carried  into  eflfect,  at  least  for  the  present. 
His  disappointment  in  this  was  only  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  causae  diat  gave  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
so  unlooked-for  but  glorious  a  destination.  It  set  him  to 
inquire  whether  in  some  oth^  direction  he  might  not 
find  a  sphere  for  planting  native  teachers  whidi  the 
jealousy  of  the  Boers  prevented  in  the  east. 

Before  we  set  out  with  him  on  the  northward  journeys, 
to  which  he  was  led  partly  by  the  hostility  of  the  Boers 
in  the  east,  and  partly  by  the  very  distressing  failure  of 
rain  at  Kolobeng,  a  few  extracts  may  be  given  fi*om  a 
record  of  the  period  entitled  "  A  portion  of  a  Journal  lost 
in  the  destruction  of  Kolobeng  (September  1853)  by  the 
Boers  of  Pretorius."  Livingstone  appears  to  have  kept 
journals  from  an  early  period  of  his  life  with  characteristic 
care  and  neatness ;  but  that  ruthless  and  most  atrocious 
raid  of  the  Boers,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  hereafter, 
deprived  him  of  all  of  them  up  to  that  date.  The  treat- 
ment of  his  books  on  that  occa^on  was  one  of  the  most 
exasperating  of  his  trial&  Had  they  been  burned  or 
carried  off  he  would  have  minded  it  less ;  but  it  was  un- 
speakably provoking  to  hear  of  them  lying  about  with 
handfuls  of  leaves  torn  out  of  them,  or  otherwise  mutilated 
and  (festroyed.  From  the  wreck  of  his  journals  the  only 
part  saved  was  a  few  pages  containing  notes  of  some 
occurrences  in  1848-49 : — 

**i/ay  20,1848. — Spoke  to  Secb^le  of  the  evil  of  trusting  in  medi- 
cines instead  of  God.  He  felt  a&aid  to  dispute  on  the  subject,  and 
said  be  would  give  up  nil  medicine  if  I  only  told  him  to  do  sa  I  was 
gratified  to  see  symptoms  of  tender  conscience.  May  God  enlighten 
him ! 
■  "Jvly  \Qik. — Entered  new  house  on  4th  curt.  A  great  mercy. 
Hope  it  may  be  more  a  house  of  prayer  than  any  we  have  yet  inhabited. 
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"  Sunday,  August  6. — SecMe  remained  as  &  spectator  at  the  cele- 
bration of  tiie  Ijord's  Supper,  and  when  ve  retired  he  asked  ma  how 
he  ought  to  act  with  reference  to  hiB  Buperfluous  wives,  as  he 
greatly  desired  to  conform  to  the  will  of  Christ,  be  baptized,  and 
observe  His  ordinances.  Advised  him  to  do  according  to  what 
he  saw  written  in  Qod's  Book,  but  to  treat  them  gently,  for  they 
had  sinned  in  ignorance,  and  If  driven  away  hastily  might  be  lost 
eternally. 

"S^t.  1. — Much  oppoulaon,  bnt  none  manifested  to  as  as  indi- 
vidoals.  Some,  however,  aay  it  was  a  pity  the  lion  did  not  kill  me  at 
Mabotsa.  They  curse  the  lAiief  (Sech^e)  with  very  bitter  curses,  and 
these  coUe  from  the  months  of  those  whom  Sech^e  would  formeriy 
have  deetroyed  for  a  single  disrespectful  word.  The  truth  will,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  ultimately  prevsU. 

"  Ocl  1. — Sechile  baptfzed  ;  also  Setefano. 

"  Nov. — Long  for  rains.  Everything  languishes  during  the  intense 
heat ;  and  successive  droughts  having  only  occnrred  since  the  Gospel 
came  to  the  Bakwains,  I  fear  the  effect  will  be  detrimentaL  There  is 
abundance  of  rain  all  around  ua.  And  yet  we,  who  have  our  cinei 
at  our  head  in  attachment  to  the  gospel,  receive  not  a  drop.  Has 
Satan  power  over  the  course  of  the  winds  and  clouds  f  Feel  a&aid 
he  will  obtiuQ  an  advantage  over  as,  bat  must  be  resigned  entirely  to 
the  Divine  will 

"  Nob.  37. — 0  Devil  1  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  art  thou 
hindering  us  1  Greater  is  He  who  is  for  xa  than  all  who  can  be  against 
us.  I  intend  to  proceed  with  Paul  to  Mokhatla's.  He  feels  much 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  forming  a  new  station.  May  Ood 
Almighty  bless  the  poor  unworthy  effort  I  Mebalwe's  house  finished. 
Preparing  woodwork  for  Paul's  house. 

"  Dec  16. — Passed  by  invitation  to  Hendrick  Potgeiter.    Oi^nsed 

to  building  a  school Told  him  if  he  hindered  the  Gospel  the 

blood  of  these  people  would  be  required  at  his  hand.  He  became 
much  excited  at  this. 

"Dee.   17. — Met  Dr.  Robertson  of  Swellendam.     Very  friendly. 

Boers  very  violently  opposed Went  to  PUanies.     Had  lai^ 

attentive  audiences  at  two  villages  when  on  the  way  home.  Paul  and 
I  looked  for  a  ford  in  a  dry  river.  Found  we  had  got  a  she  black 
rhinoceros  between  us  and  the  wagon,  which  was  ordy  twenty  yards 
off.  She  had  calved  during  the  night — a  little  red  beast  like  a  dog. 
She  charged  the  wagon,  split  a  spoke  and  a  felloe  with  her  horn,  and 
then  left.  Paul  and  I  jumped  into  a  lut  as  the  guns  were  in  the 
wagon." 

The  black  rhinoceros  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  wild  beasts  of  Africa,  and  travellers  stand  in  great 
awe  of  it.      The  courage  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  exposing 
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himself  to  tiie  lisk  of  such  animals  on  this  missionary 
tour  ITO8  none  the  less  that  he  himself  says  not  a  word 
r^arding  it ;  but  such  courage  waa  constantly  shown  by 
him.  The  following  insttmces  are  given  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Mofiat  as  samples  of  what  was  habitual  to  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

In  going  through  a  wood,  a  party  of  hunters  were 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  bladi:  rhinoceros.  The 
fiiriouB  beast  dashed  at  the  wagon,  and  drove  his  horn 
into  the  bowels  of  the  driver,  inflicting  a  frightibl  womid. 
A  messenger  was  despatched  in  the  greatest  haste  for 
Dr.  Livingstone,  whose  house  was  eight  or  ten  miles 
distant.  The  mesBengra:  in  his  eagerness  ran  the 
whole  way.  Livingstone's  friends  were  horror-struck  at 
the  idea  of  his  riding  through  that  wood  at  night,  exposed 
to  the  rhinoceros  and  other  deadly  beasts.  "  No,  no  ; 
you  must  not  think  of  it,  Livingstone ;  it  is  certain 
death."  Livingstone  believed  it  was  a  Christian  duty  to 
try  to  save  the  poor  fellow's  life,  and  he  resolved  to  go, 
happen  what  might.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident.  The  man  had  died,  and  the 
wagon  had  left,  so  that  there  was  nothing  for  Living- 
stone but  to  return  and  run  the  risk  of  the  forest  anew, 
without  even  the  hope  that  he  might  be  us^iil  in  saving 
life. 

Another  time,  when  he  and  a  brother  misdonaiy 
were  on  a  tour  a  long  way  &om  home,  a  messenger 
came  to  tell  his  companion,  ^lat  one  of  his  children  was 
alarmingly  ill.  It  was  but  natural  for  him  to  desire 
Livingstone  to  go  back  with  him.  The  way  lay  over  a 
road  infested  by  lions.  Livingstone's  life  would  be  in 
danger;  moreover,  as  we  have'  seen,  he  was  intensely 
desirous  to  examine  the  fossil  bonee  at  the  place.  But 
when  his  iiiend  expressed  the  desire  for  him  to  go,  he 
went  without  hesitation.  His  firm  belief  in  Providence  \ 
sustduned  him  in  these  as  in  so  many  other  dangers.  j 
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Medical  practice  was  certaiDly  not  made  eauer  by 
what  happened  to  some  of  his  paGka{;es  from  England. 
Writing  to  his  &ther^in-law,  Mr.  Mofl&t  (18th  Jtumary 
1849),  he  says:— 

"  Most  of  our  boxes  which  come  to  ua  from  England  are  opened, 
and  usnallj  lightened  of  their  contento,  Ycm  will  perh^is  remember 
one  in  which  Sech^le'a  cloak  was.  It  contained,  on  leaving  Glasgow, 
besides  the  articles  which  came  here,  a  parcel  of  surgical  instruments 
which  I  ordered,  and  of  course  paid  for.  One  of  these  was  a  valoable 
cupping  apparatna.  The  value  at  which  the  instruments  were  pur- 
chased for  me  was  £4,  12b.,  their  real  value  much  more. 

"The  box  which  you  kindly  packed  for  us  and  despatched  to 
GUtsgow  has,  we  hear,  been  gutted  by  the  Custom-House  tiuBves,  and 
only  a  very  few  plain  karossee  left  in  it  When  we  see  a  box  which 
has  been  opened  we  have  not  half  the  pleasure  which  we  otherwise 
should  in  unpacking  it.  .  .  .  Can  you  give  me  any  information  how 
these  annoyances  may  be  prevented  I  Oir  must  we  submit  to  it  as  one 
of  the  crooked  things  of  this  life,  which  Solomon  says  cannot  be  made 
straight  1" 

Not  only  in  these  scenes  of  active  missionary  labour, 
but  everywhere  else,  Livingstone  was  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  to  the  natives,  and  conversing  seriously  with 
them  on  religion,  his  favourite  topics  being  the  love  of 
Christ,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
last  judgment  His  preaching  to  them,  in  Dr.  Mo£&t's 
judgment,  was  highly  effective.  It  was  simple,  scrip- 
tural, conversational,  went  straight  to  tiie  point,  was  well 
fitted  to  arrest  tlie  attention,  and  remarkably  adapted  to 
tiie  capacity  of  the  people.  To  his  father  he  writes  (5th 
July  1848) :  "  For  a  long  time  I  felt  mudi  depressed  after 
preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  apparently 
insensible  hearts ;  but  now  I  like  to  dwell  on  the  love  of 
the  great  Mediator,  for  it  always  warms  my  own  heart, 
and  I  know  that  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God — ^the 
great  means  which  He  employs  for  the  regeneration  of 
our  ruined  world." 

In  the  beginning  of  1849  Ijvingstone  made  the  first 
of  a  series  of  journeys  to  the  north,  in  the  hope  of 
planting  native  missionaries  among  the  people.     Not  to 
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interrupt  the  continuous  account  of  these  journeys,  we 
maj  advert  here  to  a  visit  paid  to  him  at  Kolobeng,  on 
hia  return  from  the  first  of  them,  in  the  end  of  t^e  year, 
by  Mr.  Freeman  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who 
was  at  that  time  viaiting  tJhe  AMcan  stations.  Mr. 
Freeman,  to  Livingstone's  regret,  was  in  &vour  of  keep- 
ing up  all  the  Colonial  stations,  because  the  London 
Society  alone  paid  attention  to  the  black  population.  He 
was  not  much  in  sympathy  with  Livingstone. 

"  Mr,  Freeman,"  he  writes  confidentially  to  Mr.  Watt,  "  gave  oe 
no  hope  to  expect  any  new  field  to  be  taken  up.  '  Expenditure  to  be 
rednoed  in  A^ca'  was  the  word,  when  I  proposed  the  new  n^n 
beyond  as,  and  there  i«  nobody  willing  to  go  except  Mr.  Moffat  and 
myself.  Six  hundred  miles  additional  land-carriage,  mosqnitoB  in 
myriads,  sparrows  by  the  million,  an  epidemic  frequently  fatal,  don't 
look  wdl  in  a  picture.  I  am  270  miles  from  Enroman ;  land-carriage  for 
all  that  we  use  makes  a  feariul  inroad  into  the  £1 00  of  salary,  and  then 
600  miles  beyond  this  makes  one  think  unutterable  things,  for  nobody 
likes  to  call  for  more  salary.  I  think  the  Indian  salary  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  who  go  into  the  tropics.  I  have  a  very  strong  desire 
to  go  and  reduce  the  new  language  to  writing,  but  I  cannot  perform 
impoesibilities.  I  don't  think  it  quite  fair  for  the  Churches  to  expect  f 
their  messenger  to  live,  as  if  he  were  the  Prodigal  Son,  on  the  husks 
that  the  swine  do  eat,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  so  to  any  one 
bnt  yonraelf," 

"  I  cannot  perform  impossibilities,"  stud  Livingstone ; 
but  few  men  could  come  so  near  doing  it.  His  activity 
of  mind  and  body  at  this  outskirt  of  civilisation  was 
wonderful.  A  Jack-of-all-tradea,  he  is  building  houses 
and  schools,  cultivating  gardens,  scheming  ia  every 
manner  of  way  how  to  get  water,  which  in  the  remark- 
able drought  of  the  season  becomes  scarcer  and  scarcer ; 
as  a  missionary  he  is  holding  meetings  every  other  night, 
preaching  on  Sundays,  and  taking  such  other  oppor- 
tunities as  he  can  find  to  gain  the  people  to  Clmat ;  as  a 
medical  man  he  is  dealing  with  the  more  difficult  cases 
of  disease,  those  which  baffle  the  native  doctors ;  as  a 
man  of  science  he  is  taking  observations,  collecting  speci- 
mens,  thinking  out  geographical,   geological,  meteoro- 
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logical,  and  other  problems  bearing  on  the  etructure  and 
condition  of  the  continent ;  as  a  missionary  stateeman  he 
is  planning  how  the  actual  force  might  be  disposed  of  to 
most  advantage,  and  is  looking  round  in  tUs  direction 
and  in  that,  over  hundreds  of  miles,  for  openings  for 
native  agents ;  and  to  promote  tiiese  objects  he  is  writiog 
long  letters  to  the  Directors,  to  the  Missionary  Chronicle, 
to  the  British  Banner,  to  private  friends,  to  any  one 
likely  to  take  an  interest  in  his  plans. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  his  labours.  He  is  deeply 
interested  in  philological  studies,  and  is  writing  on  the 
Sichuana  language  : — 

"  I  have  been  Wtchiiig  a  grammar  of  the  Sichuana  Ungnage,"  he 
vriteB  to  Mr.  WatL  "  It  is  different  in  structure  from  any  other  hm- 
guage,  except  the  ancient  Egyptian.  MoBt  of  the  changes  are  effected  by 
means  of  prefixes  or  affixes,  tjie  radical  remaining  unchanged.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  form  grammars,  but  all  have  gone  on  the  principle 
of  eetabliahiiig  a  resemblance  between  Sichuana,  Latin,  and  Greek  \ 
mine  ie  on  the  principle  of  analysing  the  language  without  reference 
to  any  others.  Qrammatical  terms  are  only  used  when  I  cannot 
express  my  meaning  in  any  other  way.  The  analysis  renders  the 
whole  language  very  simple,  and  I  believe  the  principle  elicited 
extends  to  most  of  the  languages  between  this  and  i^ypt.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  I  could  get  20  or  30  copies  printed  for  private  distri- 
bution at  an  expense  not  beyond  my  means.  It  would  be  a  mere 
tract,  and  about  the  size  of  this  letter  when  folded,  40  or  SO  pages 
perhi^.^  Will  yoa  ascertain  the  cost,  and  tell  me  whether,  in  the 
event  of  my  continning  hot  on  the  subject  half  a  year  hence,  yon 
would  be  the  corrector  of  the  press  1  .  .  .  Will  you  examine  catalogues 
to  find  whether  there  is  any  dictionary  of  ancient  Egyptian  within 
my  means,  bo  that  I  might  purchase  and  compare  \  I  should  not 
grudge  two  or  three  pounds  for  it  Professor  Vater  has  written  on 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  dictionary  he  consulted.  One  Tattam 
has  written  a  Coptic  granimar ;  perhaps  that  has  a  vocabulary,  and 
might  serve  my  puipose.  I  see  Tattam  advertised  by  John  RusseU 
Smith,  4  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho,  London, — '  Tattfun  (H.),  Lexicon 
Egyptiaco-Latmum  e  veteribua  linguat  Egyptiacat  vwtaanentit ;  thick  gvo, 
hds.,  10&,  Oi£  1835.'    Will  yon  purchase  the  above  for  met" 

At  Mabotsa  and  Chonuane  the  Livingstones  had  spent 
but  a  little  time ;  Kolobeng  may  be  said  to  have  been 

'  Tbia  givM  a  oonaet  idea  d  the  length  of  many  of  his  Mtete. 
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the  only  permanent  home  they  ever  had.  Duiiug  tiiese 
years  several  of  their  children  were  bom,  and  it  was  the 
only  considerable  period  of  their  lives  when  both  had 
their  children  about  them.  Ijooking  back  afterwards 
on  this  period,  and  its  manifold  occupations,  whUst  de- 
tained in  Manyuema,  in  the  year  1870,  Dr.  Livingstone 
wrote  the  following  striking  words  ; — 

"  I  often  ponder  over  my  misBionaiy  career  among  tlie  Bskipaina  or 
Bakwaina,  and  though  conscious  of  many  imperfections,  not  a  single 
pang  of  regret  arises  in  the  view  of  my  conduct,  except  that  I  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  while  spending  all  my  enetgy  in  teaching  the 
heathen,  to  devote  a  special  portion  of  my  time  to  play  with  my 
chOdren.  But  generally  I  was  so  mach  exhausted  with  the  mental 
and  manual  labour  of  the  day,  that  in  the  evening  there  was  no  fun 
left  in  me.  I  did  not  play  with  my  little  ones  while  I  had  then,  and 
they  soon  sprung  up  in  my  absences,  and  left  me  eonscioua  that  I  had 
none  to  play  with." 

The  heart  that  felt  this  one  regret  in  looking  back  to 
this  busy  time  must  have  been  true  indeed  to  the  instincts 
of  a  parent.  But  Livingstone's  case  was  no  exception  to 
that  mysterious  law  of  our  life  in  this  world,  by  which, 
in  so  many  things,  we  learn  how  to  correct  our  errors 
only  after  the  opportunity  is  gone.  Of  all  the  crooks  in 
his  lot,  that  which  gave  him  so  short  an  opportunity  of 
securing  the  a^Tections  and  moulding  the  character  of  his 
children  seems  to  have  been  the  hardest  to  bear.  His 
long  detention  at  Manyuema  appears,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  to  have  been  spent  by  him  in  learning  more 
completely  the  lesson  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God ; 
and  the  hard  tri^  of  separation  &om  biw  femily,  entailing 
on  tiiem  what  seemed  irreparable  loss,  was  among  the 
last  of  his  sorrows  over  which  he  was  able  to  write  the 
words  with  which  he  closes  the  accoimt  of  his  wife's 
death   in    the   Zambesi    and    its   Ihibutaries, — "  Fiat, 

DOKINE,  VOLUNTAS  TUA  I" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

KOLOBBNQ  COnHnutd — LAKB  'SOAXL 

A.D.  1849-1862. 

Kolobang  failing  throng  drought — Sebitnana'a  oountiy  and  the  Ijike  'Ngami — 
LinngBtone  Beta  out  with  Meaara.  Oawell  and  Humf — Bivers  Zoug>  and 
l^Dunak'le — Old  ideaa  of  the  interior  revolutioniaed — Bntiinaiaam  of  Living- 
slone— DUcovera  Lake  'Nganii — Obliged  to  rotom— Prize  from  Boyal  Geo- 
graphioal  Society — Second  expedition  to  the  lake,  with  wife  and  children — 
Children  attacked  l:^  fever — Agikia  obliged  to  retim — Convietion  at  to 
healthier  spot  beyond — Idea  of  finding  passage  to  sea  either  west  or  eaat— 
Birth  and  death  of  a  child — Familj'  viaita  Knmman — Third  eipeditioii,  again 
with  familj — He  hopea  to  find  a  new  locality— Peiila  of  the  journey — He 
reaohea  Sebitaaue—Tbe  Chief  a  illneaa  and  death— Dirtreaa  of  livingatone— 
Hr  Oswell  and  he  go  on  to  Linyanti — Diioovery  of  the  Upper  Zambesi — No 
locality  found  for  aettltanent — More  extended  joomey  neoeaaary — He  retonu 
— Birth  of  Oiwell  Livingatone — Crisia  in  Uvingatone'a  life — Hia  gniding  prin- 
dplM — New  plana — The  Makololo  begin  to  practise  slave-trade— New  thon^ta 
about  oommeroe — Letter*  to  Directon — The  Bakwaios — Pros  and  eon*  of  his 
new  plan — Hia  niubated  missionuy  leal — He  goes  with  hii  family  to  the  Cape 
— Hia  literary  activitiy. 

When  Sech^le  turned  back  after  going  so  far  with 
Liyingstone  eaatwards,  it  appeared  that  his  courage  had 
fiiled  him.  "  Will  you  go  with  me  northwards  V  Ijving- 
stone  once  asked  him,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
desirouB  to  do  so.  He  wished  to  see  Sebituane,  a  great 
chief  living  to  the  north  of  Lake  'Ngami,  who  had  saved 
his  life  in  his  infancy,  and  otherwise  done  him  much 
service.  Sebituane  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  had 
brought  a  vast  number  of  tribes  into  subjection,  and 
now  ruled  over  a  very  extensive  territory,  being  one  of 
the  greatest  magnates  of  Africa.  Livingstone  too  had 
naturally  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  so 
influential  a  nmn.     The  &ct  of  his  living  near  the  lake 
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revived  the  project  that  had  slumbered  for  years  in  his 
mind — ^to  be  the  first  of  t^e  missionaries  who  should  look 
on  its  watera.  At  Kolobeng,  too,  the  settlement  was  in 
such  straits,  owing  to  the  excessive  drought  ^hich  dried 
up  the  very  river,  that  the  people  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  it  and  settle  elsewhere.  The  want  of  water,  and 
consequently  of  food,  in  the  gardens,  obliged  the  men  to 
be  often  at  a  distance  hunting,  and  the  women  to  be 
absent  collecting  locusts,  so  that  there  was  hardly  any 
one  to  come  either  to  church  or  school.  Even  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  broke  down.  If  Kolobeng  should 
have  to  be  abandoned,  where  would  Livingstone  go  next? 
It  was  certainly  worth  his  while  to  look  if  a  suitable 
locality  could  not  be  found  in  Sebituane's  territory.  He 
had  resolved  that  he  would  not  stay  vrith  the  Bakwains 
always.  If  the  new  re^on  were  not  suitable  for  himself, 
he  might  find  openings  for  native  teachers ;  at  all  events, 
he  would  go  northwards  and  see.  Just  before  he  started, 
messengers  came  to  him  from  Lediulatebe,  chief  of  the 
people  of  the  lake,  asking  him  to  visit  his  country,  and 
giving  such  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  ivory  that  the 
cupidity  of  the  Bakwain  guides  was  roused,  and  they 
became  quite  eager  to  be  there. 

On  1st  June  1849  Livingstone  accordingly  set  out 
fix>m  Kolobeng.  Sech^le  was  not  of  the  party,  but  two 
KngHab  himting  friends  accompanied  him.  Mr.  Oswell 
and  Bfr.  Murray — Mr.  Oswell  generously  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  guides.  Sekomi,  a  neighbouring  chief  who 
secretly  wished  the  expedition  to  fail,  lest  his  monopoly 
of  the  ivory  should  be  broken  up,  remonstrated  with  them 
for  rushing  on  to  certain  death — they  must  be  killed  by 
the  sun  and  thirst,  and  if  he  did  not  stop  them,  people 
would  blMue  him  for  the  issue.  "  No  fear,"  said  Living- 
stone, "  people  wUl  only  blame  oiu:  own  stupidity." 

The  great  Kalahari  desert,  of  which  Livingstone  has 
given  so  full  an  account,  lay  between  them  and.  the  lake. 
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They  passed  along  its  norUi-east  border,  and  had  tfa- 
versed  about  half  of  the  distance,  when  one  day  it  seemed 
most  unexpectedly  that  they  had  got  to  thar  joumey's 
end.  Mr.  Oswell  was  a  little  in  advance,  and  having 
cleared  an  intervening  thick  belt  of  trees,  beheld  in  the 
soft  light  of  the  setting  sun  what  seemed  a  magnificent 
lake  twenty  miles  in  circumference ;  and  at  the  sight 
threw  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  raised  a  shout  which  made 
the  BakwaiuB  think  him  mad.  He  fencied  it  was  'Ngami, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  a  wonderful  deception,  caused  by  a 
lai^  salt-pan  gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  sun ;  in  &ct, 
the  old  but  ever  new  phenomenon  of  the  mirage.  The 
real  'Ngami  was  yet  300  miles  farther  on. 

Livingstone  has  given  ample  details  of  his  progress  in 
the  Missionary  Travels,  dwelling  especially  on  his  joy 
when  he  reached  the  beautiful  river  Zouga,  whose  waters 
flowed  from  'Ngami  Providence  frustrated  an  attempt 
to  rouse  ill-feeling  against  him  on  the  part  of  two  men 
who  had  been  sent  by  Sekomi,  apparently  to  help  him, 
but  who  now  went  before  him  and  circulated  a  repwrt 
that  the  object  of  the  travellers  was  to  plunder  all  the 
tribes  living  on  the  river  and  lake.  Half-way  up,  the 
principal  man  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died;  the 
natives  thought  it  a  judgment,  and  seeing  through 
Sekomi's  reason  for  wishing  the  expedition  not  to  suc- 
ceed, they  by  and  by  became  quite  friendly,  under 
Livingstone's  fair  and  kind  treatment 

A  matter  of  great  significance  in  his  future  history 
occurred  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tamanakle  and 
Zouga; — 

"  I  inquired,"  he  says,  "  whence  the  Tamanakle  came.  '  Oh  I 
from  a  Goontry  foil  of  rivers, — bo  many,  no  one  can  tell  their  number, 
and  full  of  lai^  trees.'  This  was  the  first  confirmation  of  statements 
I  had  heard  from  the  Bakwaina  who  had  been  with  Sebituane,  that 
the  country  beyond  was  not  the  'large  sandy  plateau'  of  the  philosophers. 
The  prospect  of  a  highway,  capable  of  b^ng  traversed  by  boats  to  an 
entirely  nnexplored  and  very  populoos  region,  grew  from  that  time 
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fonrud  stronger  and  Btronger  tn  my  mind ;  bo  nndi  bo,  that  vhea  we  ' 
actually  came  to  the  lake,  this  idea  occupied  such  a  large  portion  of 
my  mental  vision,  that  the  actual  discoveiy  seemed  of  but  little 
importance.  I  find  I  wrote,  when  the  emotions  caused  by  the 
magnificent  prospects  of  the  new  country  were  first  awakened  in  my 
breast,  that  they  '  might  subject  me  to  the  charge  of  enthuBiaBip,  a 
cha^  which  I  wished  I  deserved,  as  nothing  good  or  great  had  ever 
been  accomplished  in  the  world  withontlL'"' 

Twelve  dajB  after,  the  travellers  came  to  the  north- 
east end  of  LaJce  'Ngami,  and  it  was  on  Ist  August  1849 
that  this  fine  sheet  of  water  was  beheld  for  the  first  time 
by  Europeans.  It  was  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
could  not  see  ■die  farther  shore,  and  they  could  only 
guess  its  size  fiiv^m  the  reports  of  the  natives  that  it  took 
three  days  to  go  rotmd  it. 

Lechulatebe,  the  chief  who  had  sent  him  the  invita- 
tion, was  quite  a  young  man,  and  his  reception  by  no 
means  corresponded  to  what  the  invitation  implied.  He 
had  no  idea  of  livingstone  going  on  to  Sebituane,  who 
lived  two  hundred  miles  farther  north,  and  perhaps 
supplying  him  with  fire-arms  which  would  make  him  a 
more  dangerous  neighbour.  He  therefore  refused  Living- 
stone guides  to  Sebituane,  and  sent  men  to  prevent  him 
from  crossing  the  river.  Livingstone  was  not  to  be  balked, 
and  worked  many  hours  in  the  river  trying  to  make  a  rafl 
out  of  some  rotten  wood, — at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life, 
as  he  afterwards  foimd,  for  the  Zouga  abounds  with  alliga- 
tors. The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  as  Mr.  Oswell 
volunteered  to  go  down  to  the  Cape  and  bring  up  a  boat 
next  year,  tlie  expedition  fras  abandoned  for  the  time. 

Returning  home  by  the  Zouga,  they  had  better  oppor- 
tunity to  mark  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  its  products,  both 
animal  and  vegetable.  Elephants  existed  in  crowds, 
and  ivory  was  so  abundant  that  a  trader  was  purchasing 
it  at  the  rate  of  ten  tusks  for  a  musket  worth  fifteen 
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sIuUingB.     Two  years  later,  afi^er  effect  had  been  given  to 
Livingstone's  discovery,  the  price  had  risen  very  greatly. 
Writing  to  his  ftiend  Watt,  he  dwells  with  delight 
on  the  river  Zonga  : — 

"  It  ia  a  glorious  river  \  you  never  saw  anything  bo  grand.  The 
banks  are  extremely  beautiful,  lined  with  gigantic  trees,  many 
quite  new.  One  bore  a  fruit  a  foot  in  length  and  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Another  measured  seventy  feet  in  circumference.  Apart 
from  the  branches  it  looked  like  a  mass  of  granite;  and  then  the 
Bakoba  in  their  canoes — did  I  not  enjoy  saUing  in  them  \  Remember 
how  long  I  have  been  in  a  parched-np  Wd,  and  answer.  The  Bakoba 
are  a  fine  frank  race  of  men,  and  seem  to  understand  the  message  better 
than  any  people  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  Divine  subjecte  for  the 
first  time.  What  think  you  of  a  navigable  highway  into  a  large 
section  of  the  interior  \  yet  that  the  Tamanak'le  is.  .  .  .  Who  will 
go  into  that  goodly  land  1  Who  1  Is  it  not  the  Niger  of  this  part  of 
AMcat  ...  I  greatly  enjoyed  sailing  in  their  canoes,  rude  enough 
things,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  single  trees,  and  visiting  the 
villages  along  the  2ouga.  I  felt  but  little  when  I  looked  on  the  lake; 
but  ^e  Zouga  and  Tamanak'le  awakened  emotions  not  to  be  described. 
I  hope  to  go  up  the  latter  next  year." 

The  discovery  of  the  lake  and  the  river  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  extracts  from 
Livingstone's  letters  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  to  his  Mend  and  former  fellow-traveller,  Gapt^ 
Steele.  In  1849  the  Society  voted  him  a  sum  of  twenty- 
five  guineas  "for  his  successful  journey,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  across  the  South  A&ican 
desert,  for  the  discovery  of  an  interesting  country,  a  fine 
river,  and  an  extensive  inland  lake."  In  addressing  Dr. 
Tidman  and  Alderman  ChaUis,  who  represented  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  President  (the  late  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Rear-Admiral,  W.  Smyth,  RN.,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  early  life  by  lus  journey  across 
the  Andes  to  Lima,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic),  adverted 
to  the  value  of  the  discoveries  in  themselves,  and  in  the 
influence  they  would  have  on  the  regions  beyond.  He 
spoke  also  of  the  help  which  IJvingstone  had  derived  as 
an   explorer  from  his  influence  as  a  missionary.     The 
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journey  he  had  performed  succesafidly  had  hitherto  baffied 
the  best-fumished  travellers.  In  1834,  an  expedition 
under  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  the  largest  and  best-appointed 
that  ever  left  Cape  Town,  had  gone  as  far  aa  23°  south 
latitude ;  but  that  proved  to  be  the  utmost  distance  they 
could  reach,  and  th^  were  compelled  to  return.  Captain 
Sir  Jamee  £.  Alexander,  the  only  scientific  traveller 
subsequently  sent  out  from  England  by  the  Geographical 
Society,  in  despair  of  the  lake,  and  of  discovery  by  the  oft- 
tried  eastern  route,  explored  liie  neighbourhood  of  the 
western  coast  instead.^  The  President  irankly  ascribed 
Livingstone's  success  to  the  influence  he  had  acquired  as  a 
missionary  among  the  natives,  and  Livingstone  thoroughly 
believed  this.  "  The  lake,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Watt, 
"  belongs  to  missionary  enterprise."  "  Only  last  year," 
he  subsequently  wrote  to  the  Geographical  Society,  "  a 
party  of  engineers,  in  about  thirty  wagons,  made  many 
and  persevering  eJ&t^  to  cross  the  desert  at  different 
points,  but  though  inured  to  the  climate,  and  stimulated 
by  the  prospect  of  gain  from  the  ivory  they  expected  to 
procure,  they  were  compelled,  for  want  of  water,  to  give 
up  the  imdertaking."  The  year  after  Livingstone's  first 
vifdt,  Mr.  Francis  Galton  tried,  but  failed,  to  reach  the 
lake,  though  he  was  so  successful  in  other  directions  as  to 
obtfun  the  Society's  gold  medal  in  1852. 

Livingstone  was  evidently  gratified  at  the  honour 
paid  him,  and  the  reception  of  the  twenty-five  guineas 
from  the  Queen.  But  the  giil  had  also  a  comical  side. 
It  carried  him  back  to  the  days  of  his  Radical  youth,  when 
he  and  his  friends  used  to  criticise  pretty  sharply  the 
destination  of  the  nation's  money.  "  The  Royal  Get^ra- 
phical  Society,"  he  writes  to  his  parents  (4tb  December 
1850),  "have  awarded  twenty-five  guineas  for  thediscoveiy 
of  the  lake.  It  is  fixim  the  Queen.  You  must  be  very 
loyal,  all  of  you.  Next  time  she  comes  your  way,  shout 
'  Journal  of  the  Bo^  Ooographical  Society,  toI,  zx,  p.  xxviii. 
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till  you  are  hoarse.  Oh  jou  Badicala,  don't  be  thinking 
it  came  out  of  your  pockets  I    Ijong  live  Victoria  I'" 

Defeated  in  his  endeavour  to  reach  Sebituane  in  1849, 
Livingstone,  the  following  season,  put.  in  practice  his 
fiivourite  maxim — "Try  again."  He  left  Kolobeng  in 
April  1850,  and  this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  Sech^le, 
Mebatwe,  twenty  Bakwains,  Mrs.  Livingstone,  and  their 
whole  troop  of  in&ntry,  which  now  amounted  to  three. 
Travelling  in  the  dmrming  climate  of  South  Africa  in  the 
roomy  wagon,  at  the  pace  of  two  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  is  not  like  travelling  at  home ;  but  it  was  a  proof  of 
Livingstone's  great  imwillingness  to  be  separated  &om 
his  &mily,  that  he  took  them  with  him,  notwithstanding 
the  risk  of  moequitoB,  fever,  and  want  of  water.  The 
people  of  Kolobeng  were  so  raigrossed  at  the  time  with 
their  employments,  that  till  harvest  was  over,  little  mis- 
sionary work  could  be  done. 

The  joum^  was  difficult,  and  on  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Zouga  many  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  to  allow  the 
wagons  to  pass.  The  presence  of  a  formidable  enemy 
was  reported  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamanakle, — the  tsetse- 
fly,  whose  bite  is  so  fatal  to  oxen.  To  avoid  it,  another 
route  had  to  be  chosen.  When  they  got  near  the  lake, 
it  was  found  that  fever  had  recently  attacked  a  party  of 
Englishmen,  one  of  whom  had  died,  while  tJtte  rest 
recovered  under  the  care  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone. 
Livingstone  took  his  family  to  have  a  peep  at  the  lake ; 
"the  children,"  he  wrote,  "took  to  playing  in  it  as  duck- 
lings do.  Paidling  in  it  was  great  fun."  Great  fun  to 
them,  who  had  seen  little  enough  water  for  a  while ;  and 
in  a  quiet  way,  great  fun  to  their  father  too — ^Us  own 
children  "paidling"  in  his  own  laket     He  was  b^in- 

>  In  »  more  aeriont  vein  he  wrote  in  •  prerions  letter  :  "  I  wonder  yon  do  not  go 
to  ae«  th«  Qneen.  I  inu  m  dialoyal  m  otben  when  in  EngUnd,  for  thoogh  I 
might  hmve  bmd  h«r  in  London,  I  never  went.  Do  yon  ever  ■^cv}  for  har ! "  This 
latter  is  dated  Sth  Febnuu?  ISSO,  Mid  mmt  h*ve  been  written  before  he  heard  of 
tlte  prize. 
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ning  to  find  t^t  in  a  miBBionary  point  of  view,  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wife  and  children  was  a  considerable  advan- 
tage ;  it  inspired  the  natives  with  confidence,  and  pro- 
moted tender  feelings  and  kind  relations.  The  chief, 
Lechulatebe,  was  at  last  propitiated  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice,  having  taken  a  fimcj  to  a  valuable  rifie  of 
Livingstone's,  the  gift  of  a  friend,  which  could  not  be  re- 
placed. The  chief  vowed  that  if  he  got  it,  he  would  give 
Livingstone  everything  he  wished,  and  protect  and  feed 
his  wife  and  children  into  the  bargain,  while  he  went  on 
to  Sebituane.  Livingstone  at  once  handed  him  the  gun. 
"  It  is  of  great  consequence,"  he  said,  "  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  these  fellows  at  the  beginning."  It  was  his 
intention  that  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  children  should 
remain  at  Ijcchulatebe's  until  he  should  have  returned. 
But  the  scheme  was  upset  by  an  outburst  of  fever. 
Among  others,  two  of  the  children  were  attacked.  There 
was  no  help  but  to  go  home.  The  gun  was  left  behind 
in  the  hope  that  ere  long  Livingstone  would  get  back  to 
claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  chiefs  promise.  It  was  plain 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  was  not  habitable  by 
Europeans.  Hence  a  fresh  confirmation  of  his  views  as 
to  the  need  of  native  agency,  if  intertropical  Africa  was 
ever  to  be  Christianised. 

But  Livingstone  was  convinced  that  there  must  be  a 
healthier  spot  to  tbe  north.  Writing  to  Mr.  Watt  (ISth 
August  1850),  he  not  only  expresses  this  conviction,  but 
gives  the  ground  on  which  it  rested.  The  extract  which 
we  subjoin  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  sagacity  that  from 
apparently  Httle  things  drew  great  conclusions ;  but  more 
than  that,  it  indicates  Ute  birth  of  the  great  idea  that 
dominated  the  next  period  of  Livingstone's  life — ^the 
desire  and  determination  to  find  a  passage  to  the  sea, 
either  on  the  east  or  west  coast : — 

"  A  more  salubrious  climate  must  exist  fortlier  up  to  the  north,  and 
that  the  country  is  higher,  seems  evident  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
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the  Bakoba,  that  tb«  water  of  Uie  Teoge,  the  river  that  falls  into  the 
'Ngami  at  the  noitJi-west  point  of  it,  flows  with  great  rapidity. 
Canoea  ascending,  pnnt  all  the  way,  and  the  men  must  hold  on  by 
reeds  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  carried  down  by  the  current. 
Ijarge  trees,  spring-bocks  sod  other  antelopes,  are  sometimeB  brought 
down  by  it.  Do  you  wonder  at  my  pressing  on  in  the  way  we  have 
done  t  The  Bechuana  mission  has  been  carried  on  in  a  aU-tk-sac  I 
tried  to  break  through  by  goii^  among  the  Eastern  tribes,  but  the 
Boers  ehat  up  that  field.  A  French  missionary,  Mr.  Fredoux,  of 
Motib),  tried  to  foUow  on  my  tnul  to  the  Bamangwato,  but  was  turned 
back  by  a  party  of  armed  Boers.  When  we  burst  through  the  barrier 
on  the  north,  it  appeared  very  plain  that  no  mission  could  be  success- 
ful there,  unless  we  could  get  a  well-watered  country  leaving  a  passage 
to  the  sea  on  either  the  east  or  west  coast.  This  project  I  am  almost 
a&aid  to  meet,  but  nothing  else  will  do.  I  intend  (d.  v.)  to  go  in  next 
year  and  remain  a  twelvemonth.  My  wife,  poor  soul — I  pity  her ! — 
proposed  to  let  me  go  for  that  time  while  she  remained  at  Rolobeng. 
You  will  pray  for  us  both  daring  that  period." 

A  week  later  (August  24,  1850)  he  writes  to  the 
Directors  that  no  convenient  access  to  the  region  can 
be  obtained  from  the  south,  the  lake  being  870  milea 
from  Kuruman : — 

"We  must  have  a  passage  to  the  sea  on  either  the  eastern  or 
western  coast.  I  have  hitherto  been  a&aid  to  broach  the  subject  on 
which  my  perhaps  dreamy  imagination  dwells.  You  at  home  are 
accustomed  to  look  on  a  project  as  half  finished  when  you  have 
received  the  cooperation  of  the  ladies.  My  better  half  has  promised 
me  a  twelvemonth's  leave  of  absence  for  mine.  Without  promisiDg 
anything,  I  mean  to  follow  a  useful  motto  in  many  circumstances,  and 
Tty  again." 

On  returning  to  Kolobeng,  Mrs.  Ijvingstone  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter — ^her  fourth  child.  An  epidemic  was 
raging  at  the  time,  and  the  child  was  seized  and  cut  off,  at 
the  age  of  sis  weeks.  The  loss,  or  rather  the  removal, 
of  the  child,  affected  Livingstone  greatly.  "  It  was  the 
first  death  in  our  family,"  he  says  in  his  Journal,  "  but 
was  just  as  likely  to  have  happened  had  we  remained  at 
home,  and  we  have  now  one  of  our  number  in  heaven." 
To  his  parents  he  writes  (4th  December  1850): — 
"  Our  last  child,  a  sweet  little  girl  with  blue  eyes,  was  taken  from 
us  to  join  the  company  of  the  redeemed,  through  the  merits  of  Him 
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of  whom  she  nevflr  heard.  It  is  wonderful  how  sooa  the  Affections 
twine  roond  a  little  stranger.  We  felt  her  loss  keenly.  She  was 
attacked  by  the  prerailing  sickness,  which  attacked  many  native 
children,  and  bore  up  under  it  for  a  fortnight  We  could  not  apply 
remedies  to  one  so  yoni^,  except  the  eimplest.  She  uttered  a  piercing  1 
cry,  previons  to  expiring,  and  then  went  away  to  see  the  King  in  His 
beantf,  and  the  land — the  glorious  land,  and  its  inhabitants.  Hers 
is  the  first  grare  in  all  that  ooontiy  marked  as  the  resting-place  of  one 
of  whom  it  is  beliered  and  oonfeamd  that  she  shall  lire  again." 

Mrs.  Livingstone  had  an  attack  of  swious  illness, 
accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  &ce, 
and  rest  being  essential  for  her,  the  family  went,  for  a 
time,  to  Kuruman.  Dr.  Livingstone  had  a  strong  desire 
to  go  to  the  Cape  for  the  exdcdon  of  his  uvula,  which 
had  long  been  troublesome.  But,  with  characteriBtic 
self-denial,  he  put  his  own  case  out  of  view,  staying 
with  his  wife,  that  she  might  have  the  rest  and  atten- 
tion she  needed.  He  tried  to  persuade  his  father-in-law 
to  perform  the  operation,  and,  under  his  direction.  Dr. 
Mofiat  went  ao  &r  as  to  make  a  pair  of  scissors  for  the 
pnrpoee;  but  his  courage,  so  well  tried  in  other  fields, 
was  not  equal  to  the  performance  of  such  a  surreal 
operation. 

Some  ghmp&es  of  Livingstone's  musings  at  this  time, 
showing,  among  other  things,  how  much  more  he  thought 
of  his  spiritual  than  his  Highland  ancestry,  occur  in  a 
letter  to  his  parents,  written  immediately  after  his  return 
from  hie  second  visit  to  the  lake  (28th  July  1850). 
If  they  should  carry  out  their  project  of  emigration  to 
America,  they  would  have  an  interesting  iamily  gather- 
ing :— 

**  On^  however,  will  be  '  over  the  hills  aud  far  away '  f^m  your 
happy  meeting.  The  meeting  which  we  hope  will  take  place  in 
Heaven,  will  be  unlike  a  iamily  one,  in  so  far  as  earthly  relationships 
are  concerned.  One  will  be  so  much  taken  up  in  looking  at  Jesus,  I 
don't  know  when  we  shall  be  disposed  to  sit  down  and  talk  about 
the  days  of  lang  syne.  And  then  there  will  be  ao  many  notables 
whom  we  should  like  to  notice  and  shake  hands  with — Luke,  for 
instMice,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Jeremiah,  and  old  Job,  and  Noah, 
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and  Enoch,  that  if  you  are  wise,  y on  wQl  make  the  moat  of  your  unioa 
while  you  are  together,  and  not  fail  to  write  me  fiilly,  while  you  hare 
the  opportunity  here.  .  .  . 

"  Charlee  thinks  we  are  not  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  I 
don't  know  what  yon  are,  but  I  am.  And  if  you  dispute  it,  I  shall 
stick  to  Uie  aoawer  of  a  poor  little  boy  before  a  magistrate.  M.  '  Who 
were  your  parents  1 '  Boy  (rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  jacket-sleeve), 
'  Never  bad  none,  sir.'  Dr.  Wardl&w  says  that  the  Scotch  Indepen- 
dents are  the  descendants  of  the  Pnritana,  and  I  suppose  the  ped^ree 
is  through  Rowland  Hill  and  Whitefield.  But  I  was  a  member  of  die 
very  church  ia  which  John  Howe,  the  chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
preached,  and  exercised  the  pastorate.  I  was  ordained  too  by  English 
Independents.  Moreover,  I  am  a  Doctor  too.  Agnes  and  Janet,  get 
up  this  moment  and  curtsy  to  hia  Reverence !  John  and  Charles, 
remember  the  dream  of  the  sheaves!  /  descended  from  kilts  and 
Donald  Dhu'st    Na,  na,I  won't  believe  it 

"  We  have  a  diffici^t,  difiScult  field  to  cultivate  here.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  think  knowledge  is  increasing.  But  for  the  belief 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  works,  and  will  work  for  us,  I  should  give 
up  in  despair.  Semember  us  in  your  prayers,  that  we  grow  not 
weary  in  well-doing.  It  is  hard  to  work  for  yean  with  pure  motives, 
and  all  the  time  be  looked  on  by  most  of  those  to  whom  our  lives  are 
devoted,  as  having  some  sinister  object  in  view.  Disinterested  labour 
— benevolence — is  so  out  of  their  Ime  of  thought,  that  many  look  upon 
us  as  having  some  nlterior  object  in  view.  But  He  who  died  for  us, 
and  whom  we  ouf^t  to  copy,  did  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  for  any 
one  else.  He  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners.  May  we  have 
grace  to  follow  in'  His  steps !  " 

Tbe  third,  and  at  last  Buccessful,  effort  to  reach 
Sebituane,  was  made  in  April  1851.  Livingstone  was 
again  accompanied  by  his  femily,  and  by  Mr  Oswell. 
He  left  Kolobeng  with  the  intention  not  to  return,  at 
least  not  immediately,  hut  to  settle  with  his  &nuly  in 
such  a  spot  as  might  be  found  advantageous,  in  the  hilly 
region,  of  whose  existence  he  was  assured-  They  found 
the  desert  drier  than  ever,  no  rain  having  Mien  through- 
out an  immense  extent  of  territory.  To  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Oswell  the  party  was  indebted  for  most  valuable 
assistance  in  procuring  water,  wells  having  been  dug  or 
cleared  by  his  people  beforehand  at  various  places,  and 
at  one  place  at  the  hazard  of  Mr.  Oswell's  life,  imder  an 
attack  from  an  iniViridted  lioness.     In  his  private  Journal, 
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aDd  in  his  letters  to  home,  Livingstone  again  and  again 
acknowledges  with  deepest  gratitude  the  numberless  acts 
of  kiudness  done  by  Mr.  OsweU  to  him  and  bis  family,  , 
and  often  adds  the  prayer  that  Grod  would  reward  him, 
and  of  His  grace  give  him  tiie  highest  of  all  blessinga  , 
"Though  I  cannot  repay,  I  may  record  with  gratitude 
his  kindness,  so  that,  if  spared  to  look  upon  these,  my 
private  memoranda,  in  future  years,  proper  emotions  may 
ascend  to  Him  who  inclined  bis  heart  to  show  so  much 


The  party  followed  the  old  route,  around  the  bed  of 
the  Zouga,  then  crossed  a  piece  of  the  drieet  desert  they 
had  ever  seen,  with  not  an  insect  or  a  bird  to  break  the 
stillneas.  On  the  third  day  a  bird  chirped  in  a  bush, 
when  the  dc^  began  to  bark  t  Shobo,  their  guide,  a 
Bushman,  lost  his  way,  and  for  four  days  they  were 
absolutely  without  water.  In  his  Missionary  IVavels, 
Livingstone  records  quietly,  as  was  his  wont,  his  terrible 
anxiety  about  his  children : — 

"  The  supply  of  water  in  the  wagons  had  been  wasted  hj  one  of 
our  servante,  and  by  the  aftemoon  only  a  small  portion  remained  for 
the  children.  This  was  a  hitterly  anzioos  night ;  and  next  morning, 
the  lees  there  was  of  water,  the  more  thirsty  ^e  little  rogues  became. 
The  idea  of  their  perishing  before  our  eyes  was  terrible;  it  would 
almoet  have  been  a  relief  to  me  to  have  been  reproached  with  being 
the  entire  canse  of  the  catastrophe,  but  not  one  syllable  of  upbr^ding 
was  ottered  by  their  mother,  though  the  tearful  eye  told  the  agony 
within,  tn  the  afternoon  of  the  fiiUi  day,  to  our  inexpressible  relief 
some  of  the  men  retamed  with  a  supply  of  that  fluid  of  which  we  had 
never  before  felt  the  true  value." 

"  No  one,"  he  remaps  in  bis  Journal,  "  knows  the  valae  of  water 
till  be  is  deprived  of  it.  We  never  need  any  spirits  to  qualify  it,  or 
prevent  an  immense  draught  of  it  from  doing  us  harm.  I  have  drank 
water  swarming  with  insects,  thick  with  mud,  putrid  from  other 
miztnres,  and  no  stinted  draughts  of  it  either,  yet  never  felt  any 


"My  opinion  is,"  he  said  on  anoUier  occasion,  "that  the  most  I 
severe  labours  and  privations  may  be  undergone  without  alcoholic 
stimnlos,  because  those  who  have  endured  the  most  had  nothing  else 
but  water,  and  not  always  enough  of  that." 
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One  of  the  great  charms  of  Livingstone's  character, 
and  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  power — ^his  personal  interest 
in  each  individual,  however  humble — appeared  in  connec- 
tion with  Shobo,  the  Bushman  gmde,  who  misled  them 
and  took  the  blunder  so  coolly.  "What  a  wonderful 
people,"  he  says  in  hie  Journal,  "the  Bushmen  are  I 
always  merry  and  laughing,  and  nev^  telling  lies 
wantonly  like  the  Bechuana.  They  have  more  of  the 
appearance  of  worship  than  any  of  the  Bechuana.  When 
will  these  dwellers  iu  the  wUdemess  bow  down  before 
their  Lord  ?  No  man  seems  to  care  for  the  Bushman's 
BouL  I  often  wished  I  knew  their  language,  but  never 
more  than  when  we  travelled  with  our  Bushman  guide, 
Shobo." 

Livingstone  had  given  a  fair  trial  to  the  experiment 
of  travelling  along  with  his  femily.  In  one  of  his  letters 
at  this  time  he  speaks  of  the  extraordinary  pain  caused 
by  the  mosquitos  of  those  parts,  and  of  his  children 
being  so  covered  with  their  bites,  that  not  a  square  inch 
of  whole  skin  was  to  be  found  on  their  bodies.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  carrying  them  with 
him  in  the  more  extended  journey  he  was  now  contem- 
plating. He  could  not  leave  them  at  Kolobeng,  exposed 
to  the  raids  of  the  Boers ;  to  Kuruman  there  were  eJso 
invincible  objections  ;  the  only  possible  plan  was  to  send 
them  to  England,  though  he  hoped  that  when  he  got 
settled  in  some  suitable  part  of  Sebituane's  dominions, 
with  a  fi^e  road  to  the  sea,  they  would  return  to  him, 
and  help  him  to  bring  the  people  to  Christ. 

In  the  Missionary  Travels  Livingstone  has  given  a 
full  account  of  Sebituane,  chief  of  the  Makololo,  "unques- 
tionably the  greatest  man  in  all  that  country " — his 
remarkable  career,  his  wonderful  warlike  exploits  (for 
which  he  could  always  bring  forward  justifying  reasons), 
his  interesting  and  attractive  character,  and  wide  and 
powerful  influence.     In  one  thing  Sebituane  was  very  like 
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Livingstone  himself;  he  had  the  art  of  gaining  the 
affeetjons  both  of  lus  own  people  and  of  BtmngerB.  When 
aparty  of  poormen  came  to  his  town,  to  sell  hoea  or  skins 
he  would  ait  down  among  them,  talk  freely  and  pleasantly 
to  t^em,  and  probably  cause  some  lordly  d^h  to  be 
brought,  and  give  them  a  feast  on  it,  perhaps  the  first 
they  had  ever  shared.  Delighted  beyond  measure  with 
his  a&bility  and  liberality,  they  felt  tiieir  hearts  warm 
towards  him ;  and  as  he  never  allowed  a  party  of  strangers 
to  go  away  without  ^vii^  eveiy  one  of  them — servants 
and  all — a  present,  his  praises  were  sounded  &r  and  wide. 
"  He  has  a  heart  t  he  is  wise  I"  were  the  usual  expressions 
Uvingstone  heard  before  he  saw  him. 

Sebituane  received  Livingstone  with  great  kindness, 
for  it  had  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  life  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  white  man.  He  placed  full  con- 
fidence in  him  from  the  beginning,  and  was  ready  to  give 
him  everything  he  might  need  On  the  first  Sunday 
when  tibe  usual  service  was  held  he  was  present,  and 
Livingstone  was  very  thankful  that  he  was  there,  for  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  only  proclamation  of  the  gospel  he 
ever  heard.  For  just  after  realising  what  he  had  so  long 
and  ardently  desired,  he  was  seized  with  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  died  after  a  fortnight's  illness. 
Livingstone,  being  a  stranger,  feared  to  prescribe,  lest,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  he  should  be  accused  of  having 
caused  it.  On  visiting  him,  and  seeing  that  be  was  dying, 
he  spoke  a  few  words  respecting  hope  after  death.  But 
being  checked  by  the  attend^its  for  introducing  the 
subject,  he  could  only  commend  his  soul  to  Qod.  The 
last  words  of  Sebituane  were  words  of  kindness  to  Living- 
stone's son :  "  Take  him  to  Maunku  (one  of  his  wives) 
and  tell  her  to  give  him  some  milk."  Livingstone  was 
deeply  affected  by  his  death.  A  deeper  sense  of  brother- 
hood, a  warmer  glow  of  affection  had  been  kindled  in  his 
heart  towards  Sebituane    than    had    seemed    possible. 
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With  his  very  tender  conscience  and  deep  sense  of 
spiritual  realities,  Livingstone  was  afii^d,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sehamj  eight  years  before,  that  he  bad  not  spoken  to 
him  so  pointedly  as  he  might  hare  done.  It  is  awfully 
affecting  to  follow  bim  into  the  unseen  world,  of  which  be 
bad  heard  for  the  first  time  just  before  he  was  called 
away.  In  his  Journal,  Livingstone  gives  way  to  his 
feelings  as  he  very  seldom  allowed  himself  to  do.  His 
words  bring  to  mind  David's  lament  for  Jonathan  or  for 
Absalom,  although  be  had  known  Sebituane  less  than  a 
month,  and  be  was  one  of  the  race  whom  many  Boers  and 
slave-stealers  regarded  as  having  no  souls  : — 

"  Poor  Sebituane,  my  heart  bleeds  for  thee ;  and  what  would  I  not 
do  for  thee  now  I  I  will  weep  for  thee  till  the  daj  of  my  death. 
Little  didat  thou  think  when,  in  the  visit  of  the  white  man,  thon 
eaweat  the  long  cherished  deedrea  of  years  accomplished,  that  the  sen- 
tence of  death  had  gone  forth  !  Thon  thonghteet  that  thou  ehouldest 
procnre  a  weapon  from  the  white  man  whi(^  would  be  a  shield  from 
the  attacks  of  the  fierce  Matebele ;  but  a  more  deadly  dart  than  theirs 
was  aimed  at  thee ;  and  though  thou  couldest  well  word  off  a  dart — 
none  ever  better — thou  didst  not  see  that  of  the  king  of  terrors.  I 
will  weep  for  thee,  my  brother,  and  I  would  cast  forth  my  sorrows  in 
despair  for  thy  condition !  Bnt  I  know  that  thou  wilt  rec^ve  no 
iqjuBtice  whither  thou  art  gone  ;  '  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  t'  I  leare  thee  to  Him.  Alas !  alas !  Sebituane.  I  might 
have  said  more  to  him.  God  forgive  me.  Free  me  from  blood-guilti- 
nees.  If  I  hod  said  more  of  death  I  might  have  been  suspected  as 
having  foreseen  ^e  event,  and  as  guilty  of  bewitching  him.  I  might 
have  recommended  Jesus  and  His  great  atonement  more.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  break  through  the  thick  crust  of  ignorance 
which  envelope  their  minds." 

The  death  of  Sebituane  was  a  great  blow  in  anolJier 
sense.  The  region  over  which  his  influence  extended  was 
immense,  and  he  had  promised  to  show  it  to  Livingstone 
and  to  select  a  suitable  locality  for  his  residence.  This 
heathen  chief  would  have  ^ven  to  Christ's  servant  what 
the  Boers  refused  bim  I  Livingstone  would  have  bad  bis 
wish — an  entirely  new  country  to  work  upon,  where  die 
n^ne  of  Christ  had  never  yet  been  spoken.  So  at  least 
he  thought.      Sebituane's  successor  in  the  chiefdom  was 
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his  daughter,  Ma-mochlsane.  From  her  he  received  liberty 
to  visit  any  part  of  the  country  he  chose.  While  waiting 
for  a  reply  (she  was  residing  at  a  distance),  he  one  day 
fell  into  a  great  danger  from  an  elephant  which  had  come 
on  him  unexpectedly.  "  We  were  startled  by  his  coming 
a  little  way  in  tiie  direction  in  which  we  were  standing, 
but  he  did  not  give  us  chase.  I  have  had  many  escapes. 
We  seem  immortal  till  our  work  is  done." 

Mr.  Oswell  and  he  then  proceeded  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  passing  through  the  town  of  Linyanti,  and  on 
the  3d  of  August  they  came  on  the  beautiful  river 
at  Sesh^ke : — 

"We  thanked  God  for  permitting  its  to  gee  this  gloriooa  river. 
All  we  Bud  to  each  other  was  '  How  {^orioua  I  how  magnificent  I  how 
beautifol  1'  ...  In  crosung,  the  waves  lifted  up  the  canoe  and  made 
it  roll  beaatifully.  The  scenery  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  weu 
broogfat  vividly  to  my  view,  and  had  I  been  fond  of  indulging  in 
sentimental  effudDoa,  my  lachrymal  apparatua  seemed  fiUly  chaiged. 
Bnt  then  the  old  man  who  was  conducting  us  across  might  have  said, 
'  What  on  earth  are  yon  blubbering  for  t  Afraid  of  tbeae  crocodiles, 
eh  T'  The  little  sentimentality  which  exceeded  was  forced  to  take  its 
course  down  the  inside  of  the  nose.  We  have  other  work  in  this 
world  than  indulging  in  sentimentality  of  tite  '  Sonnet  to  the  Moon ' 
variety." 

The  river  which  went  here  by  the  name  of  Sesh^e 
was  found  to  be  the  Zambesi,  which  had  not  previously 
been  known  to  exist  in  that  region.  In  writing  about  it 
to  his  brother  Charles,  he  says,  "  It  was  the  first  river  I 
ever  saw."  Its  discovery  in  this  locality  constituted  one 
of  the  great  geographical  feats  with  which  the  name  of 
Livingstone  is  connected.  He  heard  of  rapids  above,  and 
of  great  water&lls  below  :  hut  it  was  reserved  for  him  on 
a  fiiture  visit  to  behold  the  great  Victoria  Falls,  which 
iu  the  popular  imagination  have  filled  a  higher  place  than 
many  of  his  more  useful  discoveries. 

The  travellers  were  still  a  good  many  days'  distance 
from  Ma-mochisane,  without  whose  presence  nothing 
oould  be  settled ;  but  besides,  the  reedy  banks  of  the 
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rivers  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  a  settlement,  and 
the  higher  regions  were  too  much  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  Mosilikatae.  Livingstone  saw  no  jMrospect  of  obtaining 
a  suitable  station,  and  with  great  reluctance  he  made  up 
bifl  mind  to  retrace  the  weary  road,  and  return  to  Kolo- 
beng.  The  people  were  very  anxious  for  him  to  stay, 
and  offered  to  make  a  garden  for  him,  and  to  fiilfil  Sebi- 
tuane's  promise  to  give  him  oxen  In  return  for  those 
killed  by  the  tsetse. 

Setting  out  with  the  wagons  on  13th  August  1851, 
the  party  proceeded  slowly  homewards.  On  15th 
September  1851  Livingstone's  Journal  has  tiiis  unex- 
pected and  simple  entry :  "  A  son,  William  Oswell  Living- 
ston,' bom  at  a  place  we  always  call  Bellevue."  On  the 
18th:  "Thomas  attacked  by  fever;  removed  a  few 
miles  to  a  high  part  on  his  account,  Thomas  was  seized 
with  fever  three  times  at  about  an  interval  of  a  fort- 
night." Not  a  word  about  Mra  Livingstone,  but  three 
pages  of  observations  about  medical  treatment  of  fever, 
thunderstorms,  constitutions  of  Lidian  and  African 
people,  leanness  of  the  game,  letter  received  from 
Directors  approving  generally  of  his  course,  a  gold  watch 
sent  by  Captain  Steele,  and  Gordon  Cumming's  book,  "  a 
miserably  poor  thing,"  Amazed,  we  ask,  Had  Living- 
stone any  heart?  But  ere  long  we  come  upon  a  copy 
of  a  letter,  and  some  remarks  connected  with  it,  that 
give  us  an  impression  of  the  depth  and  strength  of 
his  nature,  unsurpassed  by  anything  that  has  yet  oc- 
curred. 

"  The  following  extracts,"  he  says;  "  show  in  what 
light  our  efforts  are  regarded  by  those  who,  as  much  as 
we  do,  desire  that  the  '  gospel  may  be  preached  to  all 
nations.' "    Then  follows  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  had  been 

'  He  had  intended  to  call  him  Chiu'lei,  and  umoimced  thic  to  hii  father ;  bnt, 
finding  thftt  Mr.  Oawell,  to  whom  he  wai  ao  mnch  indebted,  would  be  pleaaed 
the  compliment,  he  cbAnged  hit  porpow  and  Uie  name  acoordinglj. 
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addressed  to  him  before  they  set  out  by  Mrs.  MofTat, 
his  mother-in-law,  remonstrating  in  the  strongeBt  terms 
against  his  plan  of  taking  his  wife  with  him ;  reminding 
Tiim  of  the  death  of  the  child,  and  other  sad  occurrences 
of  last  year ;  and,  in  the  name  of  everything  that  was 
just,  kind,  and  even  decent,  beseeching  him  to  abandon 
an  arrangement  which  all  the  world  would  condemn. 
Another  letter  firom  the  same  writer  informed  him  that 
much  prayer  had  been  offered  that,  if  the  arrangements 
were  not  in  accordance  with  Christian  propriety,  he  might 
in  great  mercy  be  prevented  by  some  dispensation  of 
Providence  from  carrying  them  out.  Mrs.  MofTat  was  a 
woman  of  the  highest  gifts  and  character,  and  full  of 
admiration  for  Livingstone.  The  insertion  of  these  letters 
in  his  Journal  shows  that,  in  carrying  out  his  plan,  the 
objections  to  which  it  was  liable  were  before  his  mind  in 
the  strongest  conceivable  form.  No  man  who  knows 
what  livingstone  was  will  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
he  had  not  the  most  tender  regard  for  the  health,  the 
comfort,  and  the  feelings  of  his  wife ;  in  matters  of  deli~ 
cacy  he  had  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  propriety ;  his 
resolution  to  take  her  with  him  must,  therefore,  have 
sprung  fix>m  something  far  stronger  than  even  his  affec- 
tion for  her.     What  was  this  stronger  force  ? 

It  was  his  inviolable  sense  of  duty,  and  his  indefeas- 
ible conviction  that  his  Father  in  heaven  would  not 
forsake  him  whilst  pursuing  a  course  in  obedience  to  His 
will,  and  designed  to  advance  the  welfare  of  His  children. 
As  this  furnishes  the  key  to  Livingstone's  fiiture  life,  and 
the  answer  to  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  ever 
brought  against  it,  it  is  right  to  spend  a  little  time  in 
elucidating  the  principles  by  which  he  was  guided. 

There  was  a  saying  of  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes 
which  he  highly  valued :  "  He  who  has  to  act  on  his  own    i 
responsibility  ia_a^la^6  if  he  does  not  act  on  his  own  / 
judgment."    Acting  on  this  maxim,  he  must  set  aside 
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the  views  of  others  as  to  his  duty,  provided  his  own 

judgment  was  clear  regarding  it.     He  must  even  set  aside 

the  feelings  and  apparent  interest  of  those  dearest  to  him, 

because  duty  was  above  everything  else.     His  feith  in 

God  convinced  him  that,  in  the  long-run,  it  could  never 

be  the  worse  for  him  and  his  that  he  had  firmly  done  his 

duty.    All  true  faith  has  in  it  an  element  of  venture,  and 

in  Livingstone's  faith  this  element  was  strong.    Trusting 

I  Grod,  he  could  expose  to  venture  even  the  health,  comfort, 

,  and  welfare  of  his  wife  and  children.    He  was  convinced 

that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  forth  with  them  and  seek  a 

new  station  for  the  gosp^  in  Sebituane's  country.    If  this 

was  true,  (}od  would  take  care  of  them,  and  it  was 

I   "  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in 

\   man."    People  thoughtlessly  accused  him  of  making  light 

of  the  interests  of  his  femUy.    No  man  suffered  keener 

pangs  from  the  course  he  had  to  follow  concerning  them, 

and  no  man  pondered  more  deeply  what  duty  to  them 

required. 

But  to  do  all  this,  Livin^tone  must  have  had  a  very 
clear  perception  of  the  course  of  duty.      This  is  true. 
But  how  did  he  get  this  ?    First,  his  singleness  of  heart, 
1  so  to  speak,  attracted  the  light :  "  If  thine  eye  be  single, 
i   thy  whole  body  shall  be  fiill  of  light."    Then,  he  was 
very  clear  and  very  minute  in  his  prayers.     Fiurther, 
he  was  most  careful  to  scan  all  the  providential  indica- 
tions that  might  throw  light  on  the  Divine  wiU.    And 
'    when  he  had  been  carried  so  iar  on  in  the  line  of  duty,' 
;  he  had  a  strong  presumption  that  the  line  woiild  be 
continued,   and  that  he  would  not  be  called  to  turn 
back.     It  was  in  front,  not  in  rear,  that  he  expected 
to  find  the   pillar  of  doud  and  the  pillar  of  fire.     In 
course  of  time,  this  hardened  into  a. strong  instinctive 
habit,    which  almost    dispensed    with    the    process  of 


In   Dean  Stanley's  &'nai  and  Palestine  idlusion  is 
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made  to  a  kindred  experience, — that  which  bore  Abraham 
from  Chaldea,  Moses  from  Egypt,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  tribes  from  the  comfortable  pastures  of  GUead  and 
Bashau  to  the  ru^ed  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Ephraim. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  attractions  of  the  richer  countries, 
they  were  borne  onwards  and  forwards,  not  knowing 
whither  they  went,  instinctively  feeling  that  they  were 
fulfilling  the  high  purposes  to  which  they  were  called. 
In  the  later  part  of  livingstone's  life,  the  necessity  of 
going  forward  to  the  close  of  the  career  that  had 
opened  for  him  seemed  to  settle  the  whole  question  of 
duty. 

But  at  this  earlier  stage,  he  had  been  conscientiously 
scrutinising  all  that  had  any  bearing  on  that  question  ; 
and  now  that  he  finds  himself  close  to  his  home,  and  can 
thank  God  for  the  safe  confinement  of  his  wife,  and  the 
health  of  the  new-bom  child,  he  gathers  together  all  the 
providences  that  showed  that  in  this  journey,  which  , 
excited  such  horror  even  among  his  best  friends,  he  had 
after  all  been  following  the  guidance  of  his  Father.  . 
First,  In  the  matter  of  guides,  he  had  been  wonderfuUy 
helped,  notwithstanding  a  deep  plot  to  deprive  him  of 
any.  Then  there  was  the  sickness  of  Sekdmi,  whose 
interest  had  been  secured  through  his  going  to  see  him, 
and  prescribing  for  him ;  this  had  propitiated  one  of 
the  tribes.  The  services  of  Shobo  too,  and  tJie  selection 
of  the  northern  route,  proposed  by  Kamati,  had  been  of 
great  use.  Their  going  to  Sesh^ke,  and  their  detention 
for  two  months,  thus  allowing  them  time  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  whole  country ;  the  river  Chobe 
not  rising  at  its  usual  time;  the  saving  of  Livingstone's 
oxen  &t)m  the  tsetse,  notwithstanding  their  detention 
on  the  Zouga;  his  not  going  with  Mr.  OsweU  to  a  place 
where  the  tsetse  destroyed  many  of  the  oxen ;  the  better 
health  of  Mrs.  Livingstone  during  her  confinement  than 
in  any    previoiis   one ;   a  very  opportune  present   they 
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had  got,  just  before  her  confinement,  of  two  bottles  of 
wine;'  the  approbation  of  the  Directors,  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  gold  watch  by  Captain  Steele,  the  kind  atten- 
tions of  Mr.  Oswell,  and  the  cookery  of  one  of  their 
native  servants  named  George ;  the  recovery  of  Thomas, 
whereas  at  Kuruman  a  child  had  been  cut  off;  the 
commencement  of  the  raina,  just  as  they  were  leaving 
the  river,  and  the  request  of  Mr.  Oawell  that  they 
should  draw  upon  him  for  as  much  money  as  they  should 
\  need,  were  all  £imong  the  indications  that  a  &ilJiful 
and  protecting  Father  in  heaven  had  been  ordering  their 
path,  and  would  oitier  it  in  like  manner  in  all  time  to 
come. 

Writing  at  this  time  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Moffat, 
he  says,  after  announcing  the  birth  of  Oswell : — "  What 
you  say  about  difference  of  opinion  is  true.  In  my  past 
life,  I  have  always  managed  to  think  for  myself,  and  act 
accordingly.  I  have  occaaionally  met  with  people  who 
took  it  on  themselves  to  act  for  me,  and  they  have  oflfered 
their  thoughts  with  an  emphatic  'I  think;'  but  I  have 
generally  excused  them  on  the  score  of  being  a  little 
soft-headed  in  believing  they  could  think  both  for  me 
and  themselves." 

While  Kolobeng  was  Livingstone's  headquarters,  a 
new  trouble  rose  upon  the  mission  horizon.  The  Mako- 
lolo  (as  Sebituane's  people  were  called)  began  to  practise 
the  slave-trade.  It  arose  simply  from  their  desire  to 
possess  guns.  For  eight  old  muskets  they  had  given  to 
a  neighbouring  tribe  eight  boys,  that  had  been  taken 
from  their  enemies  in  war,  being  the  only  article  for 
which  the  guns  could  be  got.  Soon  after,  in  a  fray 
agiunst  another  tribe,  two  hundred  captives  were  taken, 
and,  on  returning,  the  Makololo  met  some  Arab  traders 

'  In  writing  to  hia  father,  Ltvingstotu  moitioiu  that  the  wine  wh  s  gift  from 
Mn.  Byuhe  Shelley,  in  acknowledgmant  of  hi«  aid  in  repairing  a  wheel  of  her 

wagon. 
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from  Zanzibar,  who  for  three  musketa  received  about 
thirty  of  their  captives. 

Another  of  the  master  ideas  of  his  life  now  began  to 
take  hold  upon  Livingstone.  Africa  was  exposed  to  a 
terrible  evil  through  the  desire  of  the  natives  to  possess 
articles  of  European  manufacture,  and  their  readiness  for 
this  piirpose  to  engage  in  the  slave-trade.  Though  no 
African  had  ever  been  known  to  sell  his  own  children 
into  captivity,  the  tribes  were  ready  enough  to  sell  other 
children  that  had  Allien  into  their  hands  by  war  or  other- 
mse.  But  if  a  legitimate  traffic  were  established  through 
which  they  might  obtain  whatever  European  goods  they 
desired  in  exchange  for  ivory  and  other  articles  of  native 
produce,  would  not  this  frightful  slave-trade  be  brought 
to  an  end  ?  The  idea  waa  destined  to  receive  many  a 
confirmation  before  Livingstone  drew  his  last  breath  of 
African  air.  It  naturally  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
purpose  which  had  already  struck  ita  roots  iato  his  soul 
— to  find  a  road  to  the  sea  either  on  the  eastern  or  western 
coasts  Interests  wider  and  grander  than  even  the  plant- 
ing of  mission  stations  on  the  territories  of  Sebituane  now 
rose  to  his  view.  The  welfare  of  the  whole  continent, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  was  concerned  in  the  success 
of  this  plan  of  opening  new  channels  to  the  enterprise  of 
British  and  other  merchants,  always  eager  to  hear  of  new 
markets  for  their  goods.  By  driving  away  the  dave- 
trade,  'much  would  be  done  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Christian  missions  which  could  not  thrive  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  war  and  commotion.  An  idea  involving  issues 
BO  vast  was  fitted  to  take  a  right  powerful  hold  on 
Livingstone's  heart,  and  xaakit  him  feel  that  no  sacrifice 
could  be  too  great  to  be  encoimtered,  cheerfully  and 
patiently,  for  such  an  end. 

Writing  to  the  Directors  (October  1851)  he  says : — 

**  Yon  will  Bee  by  the  accompanyiDg  sketcb-map  what  an  immense 
r^on  God  in  His  grace  haa  opened  up.     If  we  can  enter  in  and  fonn 
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a  settlement,  ve  shall  be  able  in  the  couise  of  a  vei?  few  yean  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  slave-trade  in  that  quarter.  It  is  probable  that  tlie 
mere  supply  of  English  manufactures  on  Sebituane's  part  will  eSect 
this,  for  they  did  not  like  the  slave-trade,  and  promised  to  abstun. 
I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  fair  commencement  unless  1 
can  secure  two  years  devoid  of  family  cares.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
southward,  perhaps  to  the  Cape,  to  have  my  uvula  excised  and  my  arm 
mended  (the  latter  if  it  can  be  done  only).  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that,  as  we  must  send  our  children  to  England,  it  would  be  no  great 
additional  expense  to  send  them  now  along  with  their  mother.  This 
arrangement  would  enable  me  to  proceed,  and  devote  about  two  or 
perhaps  three  years  to  this  new  region  ;  but  I  must  beg  your  sanction, 
and  if  you  please  let  it  be  given  or  withheld  as  soon  as  you  can  con- 
veniently, BO  that  it  might  meet  me  at  the  Cape.  To  orphanise  my 
children  will  be  like  tearing  out  my  bowels,  bnt  when  I  can  find  time 
to  write  you  fully  you  will  perceive  it  is  the  only  way,  except  giving 
up  that  region  altogether. 

"  Kuruman  will  not  answer  aa  a  resid^ce,  nor  yet  the  Colony.  If 
I  were  to  follow  my  own  inclinations  they  would  lead  me  to  settle 
down  quietly  with  the  Bakwains,  or  some  other  small  tribe,  and 
devote  some  of  my  tame  to  my  children ;  but  Prooidetux  seems  to  call 
me  to  the  regions  b^ond,  and  if  I  leave  them  anywhere  in  this  conntry, 
it  will  be  to  let  them  become  heathens.  If  yon  think  it  right  to  sup- 
port them,  I  believe  my  parents  in  Scotland  would  attend  to  them 
otherwise." 

Continuing  the  subject  in  a  more  leisurely  way  a  few 
weeks  later,  he  refers  to  the  very  great  increase  of  traffic 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  discovery  of  Lake  'Ngami 
two  years  before  ;  the  fondness  of  the  people  for  Euro- 
pean articles ;  the  numerous  kinds  of  native  produce 
besides  ivoiy,  such  as  beeGnrax,  ostrich  feathers,  eta,  of 
which  the  natives  made  little  or  no  use,  but  which  they 
would  take  care  of  if  r^ular  trade  were  established 
among  them.  He  thought  that  if  traders  were  to  come 
up  the  Zambesi  and  make  purchases  from  the  producers 
they  would  both  benefit  themselves  and  drive  the  alave- 
detJer  ^m  the  market.  It  might  be  usefrd  to  establish 
a  sanatorium,  to  which  miesionaries  might  ccone  from  less 
healthy  districts  to  reoruit.  This  would  diminish  the 
reluctance  of  missionaries  to  settle  in  the  interior.  For 
himself,  though  he  had  reared  three  stations  with  much 
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bodily  labour  and  fatigue,  he  would  cheerfiilly  undergo 
much  more  if  a  new  station  would  answer  such  objecte. 
In  referring  to  the  countries  drained  bj  the  Zambesi,  he 
believed  he  was  speaking  of  a  lai^  section  of  the  slave- 
producing  region  of  Africa.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  to  a  certain  extent  their  hopes  had  been  disap- 
pointed ;  Mr.  Oswell  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  passage 
to  the  sea,  and  he  bad  not  been  able  to  £nd  a  station  for 
miseionary  work.  They  had  therefore  returned  togetiier. 
"  He  assisted  me,"  adds  Livingstone,  "  in  every  possible 
■way.     May  God  rewjurd  him  1" 

In  regsffd  to  mission  work  for  the  fiiture  an  important 
question  arosej  What  should  be  done  for  the  Bakwains  ? 
They  could  not  remain  at  Kolobeng — hunger  and  the 
Boers  decided  that  point.  Was  it  not  then  his  duty  to 
find  and  found  a  new  station  for  them  %  I)r.  Livingstone 
thought  not  He  had  always  told  them  that  he  would 
remain  with  them  only  for  a  few  yeara  One  of  his  great 
ideas  on  missions  in  Africa  was  that  a  fair  trial  should  be 
given  to  as  many  places  as  possible,  and  if  the  trial  did 
not  succeed  the  missionaries  should  pass  on  to  other 
tribes.  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  common  impres- 
sion that  the  less  success  one  had  the  stronger  was  one's 
duty  to  remain.  Missionaries  were  only  too  ready  to  | 
settle  down  and  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  j 
possible,  whereas  the  great  need  was  for  men  to  move  on,  v 
to  strike  out  into  the  r^ons  beyond,  to  go  into  all  the  ' 
world.  He  had  far  more  sympathy  for  tribes  that  had 
never  heard  the  gospel  than  for  those  who  had  had  it  for 
years.  He  used  to  refer  to  certain  tribes  near  Qriqualand 
that  had  got  a  little  instruction,  but  had  no  stated  mis- 
sionaiies  ;  they  used  to  send  some  of  their  people  to  the 
Griquas  to  leam  what  they  could,  and  afterwards  some 
others ;  and  these  persons,  returning,  communicated  what 
they  knew,  till  a  wonderful  measure  of  knowledge  was 
acquired,  and  a  numerous  church  was  formed.     If  the 
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seed  had  once  been  sown  in  any  place  it  would  not  remain 
dormant,  but  would  excite  the  desire  for  further  know- 
ledge ;  and  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  for  the  people 
to  be  thrown  somewhat  on  their  own  resources  than  to 
have  everything  done  for  them  by  missionaries  from 
Europe.  In  regard  to  the  Bakwains,  though  they  had 
promised  well  at  firBtj  they  had  not  been  a  very  teachable 
people.  He  was  not  inclined  to  blame  them ;  they  had 
been  so  pinched  by  hunger  and  badgered  by  the  Boers 
that  they  could  not  attend  to  instruction;  or  rather, 
they  had  too  good  an  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  "  I  have 
much  affection  for  them,"  he  says  in  his  Journal,  "  and 
though  I  pass  from  them  I  do  not  relinquish  the  hope 
that  they  will  yet  turn  to  Him  to  whose  mercy  and  love 
they  have  often  been  invited.  The  seed  of  the  living 
Word  will  not  perish." 

The  finger  of  Providence  clearly  pointed  to  a  region 
farther  north  in  the  country  of  the  Barotse  or  beyond  it- 
He  admitted  that  there  were  proa  and  cons  in  tiie  case. 
Agiiinst  his  plan, — some  of  his  brethren  did  not  hesitate 
to  charge  him  with  being  actuated  by  worldly  ambition. 
This  was  the  more  trying,  for  sometimes  he  suspected  his 
own  motives.  Others  dwelt  on  what  was  due  to  his 
famUy,  Moreover,  his  own  predilections  were  all  for  a 
quiet  life.  And  there  was  also  the  con^deration,  that  as 
the  Directors  could  not  well  realise  the  distances  he  would 
have  to  travel  before  he  reached  the  field,  he  might 
appear  more  as  an  explorer  than  a  missionary.  On  the 
other  hand, — 

"I  am  consciooa,"  he  saye,  "that  though  there  is  ranch  impurity  in 
my  motives,  they  are  in  the  main  for  the  gloiy  of  Him  to  whom  I  have 
devoted  myself.  I  never  anticipated  fame  from  the  diecorery  of  the 
Lake.  I  cared  very  little  about  it,  hut  the  eight  of  the  Tamanak'le,  and 
the  report  of  other  large  rivers  beyond,  all  densely  populated,  awakened 
many  and  enthusiastic  feelings.  .  .  .  Then,  again,  consider  the  multi- 
tude that  in  the  Providence  of  Gtod  Iiave  h«en  brought  to  light  tn  the 
country  of  Sebitoane ;  the  probabihty  that  in  our  efforts  to  evangelise 
tre  sh^  put  a  stop  to  tlie  dave-bvde  in  a  large  region,  aoA  by  meaas 
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of  the  highway  into  the  North  which  we  have  discovered  bring  un- 
known Dations  into  the  sympathies  of  the  GhriBtian  world.  If  I  were 
to  choose  my  work,  it  would  be  to  reduce  this  new  language,  translate 
the  Bible  into  it,  and  be  the  means  of  forming  a  small  church.  Let 
this  he  accomplished,  I  think  I  could  then  he  down  and  die  con- 
tented. Two  years'  absence  will  be  necessary.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  Step  will  lead  to  the  glory  of  Christ  would 
make  me  orphanise  my  children.  Even  now  my  bowels  yearn  over 
them.  They  will  foi^et  me ;  but  I  hope  when  the  day  of  trial  comes, 
I  shall  not  be  found  a  more  sony  soldier  than  those  who  serve  an 
earthly  sovereign.  Should  you  not  feel  yourselves  justified  in  incur- 
ring the  expense  of  their  support  in  England,  I  shall  feel  called  upon 
to  renounce  the  hope  of  carrying  the  gospel  into  that  country,  and 
labour  among  those  who  live  ia  a  more  healthy  country,  viz.,  the 
Bakwaina.  But,  stay,  I  am  not  sure ;  so  powerfuUy  convinced  am  I 
that  it  is  the  will  of  our  Lord  I  should,  /  vi\U  go,  no  matter  tcho  opp<>$es  ,- 
but  from  you  I  expect  nothing  but  encouragement.  I  know  you  wish 
as  ardently  as  I  can  that  all  the  world  may  be  filled  with  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.     I  feel  relieved  when  I  lay  the  whole  case  before  you." 

He  proposed  that  a  brother  missionary,  Mr.  Ashton, 
should  be  placed  among  the  Bamangwato,  a  people  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  spreading  themselves  through  the 
Bakalahari,  and  should  thus  form  a  link  between  himself 
and  the  brethren  in  the  south. 

In  a  postscript,  dated  Bamangwato,  14th  November, 
he  gratefully  acknowledges  a  letter  firom  the  Directors, 
in  which  his  plans  are  approved  of  generally.  They  had 
recommended  him  to  complete  a  dictionary  of  the  Sichuana 
language.  This  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  do 
when  his  mind  was  full  of  the  subject^  but  with  the  new 
projects  now  before  him,  and  the  probability  of  having  to 
deal  with  a  new  language  for  the  Zambesi  district,  he 
could  not  undertake  such  a  work  at  present. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Directors  (Cape  Town, 
17th  March  X852),  Livingstone  finds  it  necessary  to  go 
into  full  details  with  regard  to  his  finances.  Though  he 
writes  with  perfect  calmness,  it  is  evident  that  his  ex- 
chequer was  sadly  embarrassed.  In  feet,  he  had  already 
not  only  spent  all  the  salary  (£100)  of  1852,  but  fifty- 
seven  pounds  of  1853,  and  the  balance  would  be  absorbed 
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by  expenses  in  Cape  Town.  He  had  been  as  economical 
as  possible ;  in  personal  expenditure  most  careful— he  had 
been  a  teetotaler  for  twenty  years.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  conviction  that  the  salary  was  inadequate, 

/and  to  urge  the  Directors  to  defray  the  extra  expenditure 
which  was  now  inevitable;  but  with  characteristic 
generosity,  he  ui^;ed  Mr.  Mof^t's  claims  much  more 
warmly  than  his  own. 

From  expressions  in  Livingstone's  letter  to  the 
Directors,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  fiilly  aware  of  the 
risk  he  ran,  in  his  new  line  of  work,  of  appearing  to  sink 
the  missionary  in  the  explorer.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
next  to  the  charge  of  forgetting  the  claims  of  his  family, 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  this  was  the  most 
plausible  of  the  objections  taken  to  his  subsequent  career. 
But  any  one  who  has  candidly  followed  his  course  of 
thought  and  feeling  from  the  moment  when  the  sense  of 
unseen  realities  burst  on  him  at  Blantyre,  to  the  time 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  must  see  that  this  view  is 
altogether  destitute  of  support.  The  impulse  of  divine 
/  love  that  had  urged  bim  first  to  become  a  missionary 
j  had  now  become  with  him  the  settled  habit  of  his  life. 
No  new  ambition  had  flitted  across  his  path,  for  though 
he  had  become  knovm  as  a  geographical  discoverer,  he 
says  he  thought  very  little  of  the  feet,  and  hm  life  shows 
this  to  have  been  true.  Twelve  years  of  missionary  life 
had  given  birth  to  no  sense  of  weariness,  no  abatement 
of  interest  in  these  poor  black  savages,  no  reluctance  to 
make  common  cause  with  them  in  the  affidrs  of  life,  no 
despair  of  being  able  to  do  them  good.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  efiSca<^  of  his 
favourite  plan  of  native  agency,  and  if  he  eould  but  get  a 
suitable  base  of  operations,  he  was  eager  to  set  it  going, 
and  on  every  side  he  was  assured  of  native  welcome. 
Shortly  before  (5th  February  1850),  when  writing  to  his 
father  with  reference  to  a  proposal  of  his  brother  Charles 
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that  he  should  go  and  settle  in  America,  he  had  said : 
"  I  am  a  missionary,  heart  and  soul.  God  had  an  only  ' 
Son,  and  He  was  a  missionary  and  a  physician.  A  poor, 
poor  imitation  of  Him  I  am,  or  wish  to  be.  In  this 
service  I  hope  to  live,  in  it  I  wish  to  die."  The  spectre  ' 
of  the  slave-trade  had  enlarged  his  horizon,  and  shown 
him  the  necesaity  of  a  commercial  revolution  for  the 
whole  of  Africa,  before  effectual  and  permanent  good 
could  be  done  in  any  part  of  it.  The  plan  which  he  had 
now  in  view  multiplied  the  risks  he  ran,  and  compelled 
him  to  think  anew  whether  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  him- 
self, and  if  so,  for  what.  All  that  Livingstone  did  was 
thus  done  with  open  eyes,  and  well-considered  resolution. 
Adverting  to  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  while  other  parts  were  comparatively  healthy,  he 
says  in  his  Journal : — "  I  offer  myself  as  a  forlorn  hope  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  place  fit  to  be  a 
sanatorium  for  more  unhealthy  spots.  May  God  accept 
my  service,  and  use  me  for  His  glory.  A  great  honour 
it  is  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  God."  "It  is  a  great 
venture,"  he  writes  to  his  sister  {28th  April  1851). 
"Fever  may  cut  us  all  off.  I  feel  much  when  I  think  of 
the  children  dying.  But  who  will  go  if  we  don't  ?  Not 
one.  I  would  venture  everything  for  Christ  Pity  I 
have  so  little  to  give.  But  He  will  accept  us,  for  He  is  a 
good  master.  Never  one  like  Him.  He  can  sympathise.  ■ 
May  He  foi^ve,  and  purify,  and  bless  us." 

If  in  his  spirit  of  high  consecration  he  was  thus 
unchanged,  equally  &r  was  he  from  having  a  fanatical 
disr^;ard  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  provident  living. 

"  Jeana,"  he  ssye, "  came  not  to  jadge — Kpbxe — ooDdemn  judicially, 
or  execute  vengeance  on  any  one.  His  iras  a  meesage  of  peace  and 
lore.  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  His  voice  he  heard  in 
the  streets.  Missionaries  ou^t  to  follow  His  example.  Neither  insist 
on  onr  rights,  nor  appear  as  if  we  could  allow  our  goods  to  be  destroyed 
without  regret :  for  if  we  are  righteous  overmuch,  or  stand  up  for  our 
rights  with  too  much  vehemence,  we  beget  dislikes,  and  the  people  see 
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no  difference  between  ourselves  and  them.     And  if  we  appear  to  care 
nothing  for  the  things  of  this  world,  they  conclude  we  are  rich,  and 
when  they  beg,  our  refusal  is  ascribed  to  niggardliness,  and  our  pro- 
perty, too,  is  wantonly  destroyed.      'Gaba  tloke'=they  are  not  in 
need,  is  the  phrase  employed  when  our  goods  are  allowed  to  go  to 
/   destruction  by  the  neglect  of  servants.  ...  In  coming  among  savage 
'     people,  we  ought  to  make  them  feel  we  are  of  them, '  we  seek  not 
yours,  but  you;'  but  while  very  care^l  not  to  make  a  gain  of  them, 
.  ( we  ought  to  be  as  careful  to  appear  thajikful,  and  appreciate  any  effort 
they  may  make  for  our  comfort  or  subsistence." 

On  reachiDg  Kolobeng  from  'Ngami,  they  found  the 
station  deserted.  The  Bakwains  had  removed  to  Limaile. 
Sedi^le  came  down  the  day  after,  and  presented  them 
with  an  ox — a  valuable  gift  in  his  circumstances.  Sech^le 
had  much  yet  to  bear  from  the  Boers ;  and  after  being, 
without  provocation,  attacked,  pillaged  and  wasted,  and 
robbed  of  his  children,  he  was  bent  on  going  to  the  Queen 
of  England  to  state  his  wrongs.  This,  however,  he  could 
not  accomplish,  though  he  went  as  far  as  l^e  Cape. 
Coming  back  afterwards  to  hia  own  people,  he  gathered 
large  numbers  about  him  from  other  tribes,  to  whose 
improvement  he  devoted  himself  with  much  success. 
He  still  survives,  with  the  one  wife  whom  he  retained ; 
and,  though  not  without  some  drawbacks  (which 
Livingstone  ascribed  to  the  bad  example  set  him  by 
some),  he  maintains  his  Christian  profession.  His  people 
are  settled  at  some  miles'  distance  from  Kolobeng,  and 
have  a  missionary  station,  supported  by  a  Hanoverian 
Society.  His  regard  for  the  memory  of  Livingstone  is 
very  great,  and  he  reads  with  eagerness  all  that  he  can 
find  about  him.  He  has  ever  been  a  warm  friend  of 
missions,  has  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  'Bible,  and 
can  preach  well.  The  influence  of  Livingstone  in  his 
early  days  was  doubtless  a  real  power  in  mission-work. 
Mebalwe,  too,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Mofiat,  still  sur- 
vives ;  a  useful  man,  an  able  preacher,  and  one  who  has 
done  much  to  bring  his  people  to  Christ. 
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It  waa  painful  to  Livingstone  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
Bakwains,  and  (as  Mrs.  Moffat  afterwards  reminded  him) 
his  Mends  were  not  all  in  favour  of  his  doing  bo  ;  but  he 
i-egarded  his  departure  as  inevitable.     After  a  short  stay 
at  Kuruman,  he  and  his  family  went  on  to  Cape  Town, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  16th  of  March  1852,  and  had 
new  proofe  of  Mr.  OsweU's  kindness.     Aft«r  eleven  years' 
absence,  Livingstone's  dress-coat  bad  fallen  a  little  out  of 
^tsliion,  and  the  whole  costume  of  the  party  was  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  Robinson  Crusoe.    The  generosity  of  "  the 
best  fiiend  we  have  in  Africa  "  made  all  comfortable,  Mr. 
Oswell  remarking  that  Livingstone  had  as  good  a  right 
as  he  to  the  money  drawn  from  the  '*  preserves  on  his 
estate  " — the  elephants.     Mentally,  Livingstone  traces  to    , 
its  source  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  thinking  of  One  to 
whom  he  owed  all — "O  divine  Love,  I  have  not  loved 
Thee  strongly,  deeply,  warmly  enough."    The  retrospect  ■ 
of  his  eleven  years  of  African  labour,  unexampled  though  I 
they  had  been,  only  awakened  in  him  the  sense  of  unpro-   . 
fitable  service. 

Before  closing  the  record  of  this  period,  we  must  take 
a  glance  at  the  remarkable  literary  activity  which  it 
witnessed.  We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Living- 
stone's first  letters  to  Captain  Steele,  for  the  Geographical 
Society;  additional  letters  were  contributed  ftom  time 
to  time.  His  philological  researches  have  also  been 
noticed.  In  addition  to  these,  we  find  him  writing  two 
articles  on  African  Missions  for  the  British  Quarterly 
Review,  only  one  of  which  was  published.  He  likewise 
wrote  two  papers  for  the  British  Banner  on  the  Boers, 
While  crossing  the  desert,  af^r  leaving  the  Cape  on  his 
first  great  journey,  he  wrote  a  remarkable  paper  on 
"  Missionary  Sacrifices,"  and  another  of  great  vigour  on 
the  Boers.  Still  another  paper  on  Lake  'Ngami  was 
written  for  a  Missionary  Journal  contemplated,  but  never 
started,  \mder  the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor; 
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and  he  had  one  in  his  mind  on  the  religion  of  the 
Bechuanas,  presenting  a  view  which  differed  somewhat 
from  that  of  Mr.  Mofiat.  Writing  to  Mr.  Watt  from 
Linyanti  (3d  October  1853),  on  printing  one  of  his 
papers,  he  says : — 

"  But  the  expense,  my  d«ar  man.  What  a  mess  I  am  in,  writing 
papers  which  cannot  pay  their  own  wayl  Pauper  papers,  in  fact, 
which  must  go  to  the  workhouae  for  support.  Ugh  I  Has  the  CaSre 
'  War  paper  Bhared  the  same  fate  1  and  the  Language  paper  too  t  Here 
I  have  two  by  me,  which  I  wUl  keep  in  their  native  obscurity.  One 
is  on  the  South  African  Boers  and  slavery,  in  which  I  show  that  their 
church  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  great  bulwark  of  slavery,  cattle- 
lifting,  and  Caffre-marauding ;  and  I  correct  the  mistaken  views  of 
some  writers  who  describe  the  Boers  as  all  that  is  good,  and  of  others 
who  describe  them  as  all  that  is  bad,  by  showing  who  are  the  good 
and  who  are  the  bad.  The  other,  which  I  rather  admire — what  father 
doesn't  his  own  progeny } — is  on  the  misaionary  work,  and  designed  to 
aid  young  men  of  piety  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  it  than  is  to  be 
had  fVom  much  of  the  missionary  biography  of '  sacrifices.'  I  magnify 
the  enterprise,  exult  in  the  future,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  written  in  coming 
across  the  desert,  and  if  it  never  does  aught  else,  it  imparted  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  myself  ...  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  send  it. 
...  If  the  Gaffre  War  one  is  rejected,  then  farewell  to  spouting  in 
Reviews." 

If  he  had  met  with  more  encouragement  from  editors 
he  would  have  written  more.  But  the  editorial  cold 
shoulder  was  beyond  even  hia  power  of  endurjuace.  He 
laid  aside  his  pen  in  a  kind  of  disgust,  and  this  doubt- 
less was  one  of  the  reasons  that  made  him  unwilling  to 
resume  it  on  his  return  to  England.  Editors  were  wiser 
then :  and  the  offer  from  one  London  Magazine  of  £400 
for  four  articles,  and  from  Good  Words  of  XIOOO  for  a 
number  of  papers  to  be  fixed  afterwards — offers  which, 
however,  were  not  accepted  finally, — showed  how  the 
tide  had  turned. 

'  For  eztraoto  from  tiie  paper  on  "Misgionary  8acrifiooi,"«ae  Appendix  No.  L, 
p.  tin.  For  put  of  the  paper  on  the  Boon,  see  QaAolic  PrabyteTian,  Beoember 
1879  (London,  Nisbet  and  Ca). 
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CHAPTER'  VII, 

FiWM  THE  CAPE  TO  LDJYAHTL 

A.D.  1853-1863. 

Unbroorahle  tMling  at  Oftpe  Tovd — Departure  of  Mn.  Livin^tDne  ud  ohildran 
— liTmgstone'i  detention  and  difBonltiei — Letter  to  hi*  wife — to  Agnee — 
Oooapatioiu  at  Cape  Town — The  ABtronomer-Boyal— Livingitone  leavea  the 
Cape  and  reachet  Knnunan — I>eatraction  of  Kolobeng  by  the  Boen — Letten 
to  his  wife  and  Bev.  J.  Moore— His  reeolntiou  to  open  np  Africa  or  periaA — 
AniTal  at  Linyanti — Unheolthineaa  of  the  country — Thoaghti  on  setting  ont 
far  eoaat — Sekeldtn'i  kindncM— LiringBtone's  miwionary  actirity— Death  of 
Hpepe,  and  tA  his  father — Meeting  with  Ma-mochiaane—BarotM  oonntry — 
Dgtemunea  to  go  to  Loanda — Heatheniam  nnadnlterated — Taata  fw  tha 
baaatifiil — Letter  to  hii  children — to  hii  father — I«at  Sunday  at  linyanti — 
Pn^Mct  of  hi*  fallii^. 

When  liTingstone  arrived  at  the  Cape,  he  found  the 
authorities  in  a  state  of  exratement  over  the  Caffre  War, 
and  very  far  from  friendly  towards  the  London  Missionary 
Sodety,  some  of  whose  missionaries — ^himself  among  the 
number — were  regarded  as  "unpatriotic."  He  had  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  officials,  and  their  treatment 
of  the  natives  scandalised  him.  He  describes  the  trial 
of  an  old  soldier,  Botha,  as  "  the  most  horrid  exhibition 
I  ever  witnessed."  The  noble  conduct  of  Botha  in  prison 
was  a  beauliiul  contrast  to  the  scene  in  court.  This 
whole  CaffiB  War  had  exemplified  the  blundering  of  the 
British  authorities,  and  was  teaching  the  natives  develop* 
mfflits,  the  issue  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen.  As  for 
himself,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Moffat,  that  he  was  cordially 
hated,  and  perhaps  he  might  be  pulled  up  ;  but  he  knew 
that  some  of  his  letters  had  been  read  by  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington  and  Lord  Brougham  with  pleasure,  and, 
possibly,  he  might  get  justice.  He  bids  his  father-in- 
law  not  be  surprised  if  he  saw  him  abused  in  the  news- 
papers. 

On  the  23d  April  1852,  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the 
four  children  sailed  from  Cape  Town  for  England.  The 
sending  of  his  children  to  be  brought  up  by  others  was 
a  very  great  trial,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  on  the  Directors  that  those  by  whom 
missionaries  were  sent  out  had  a  great  duty  to  the 
children  whom  their  parents  were  compelled  tp  send 
away.  Referring  to  the  filthy  conversation  and  ways  of 
the  heathen,  he  says  : — 

"  MiBflionaries  expose  their  children  to  a  contaminatioo  vhich  they 
have  had  no  band  in  producing.  We  expose  them  and  ourselves  for 
a  time  in  order  to  elevate  those  sad  captives  of  sin  and  Satan,  who  are 
the  victims  of  the  degradation  of  ages.  None  of  those  who  complun 
aboQt  iniseionariea  sending  their  chOdren  home  ever  descend  to  this. 
And  again,  as  Mr.  James  in  his  Yma^  Ma/n  from  Homt  forcibly  showe, 
a  greater  misfortune  cannot  befall  a  youth  than  to  be  cast  into  the 
world  without  a  home.  In  regard  to  even  the  vestige  of  a  home,  my 
children  are  absolutely  vagabonds.  When  shall  we  return  to  Kolobengi 
When  to  Rnruman  I  Never.  The  mark  of  Cain  -is  on  your  foreheads, 
your  fothet  is  a  missionary.  Our  children  ought  to  have  both  the 
sympathies  and  prayers  of  those  at  whose  bidding  ve  become  strangers 
for  life." 

Was  there  ever  a  plea  more  powerftd  or  more  just  ? 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  coldness  of  Christians  at  home 
should  have  led  a  man  like  Livingstone  to  fancy  that, 
because  his  children  were  the  children  of  a  missionary, 
they  would  bear  the  mark  of  Cain,  and  be  homeXras 
vagabonds.  Why  are  we  at  home  so  fot^tful  of  the 
privilege  of  refreshing  the  bowels  of  those  who  take  ^eir 
lives  in  their  hands  for  the  love  of  Christ,  by  making  a 
home  for  their  ofispring  1  In  a  higher  state  of  Christianity 
there  wiU  be  hundreds  of  the  best  families  at  home 
delighted,  for  the  love  of  their  Master,  to  welcome  aod 
'bring  up  the  missionary's  children.     And  when  the  Great 
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Day  comes,  none  will  more  surely  receive  that  best  of  all 
forms  of  repayment,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." 

Livingstone,  who  had  now  got  the  troublesome  uvula 
cut  out,  was  detained  at  the  Cape  nearly  two  months 
after  his  family  left.  He  was  ao  distrusted  by  the 
authorities  that  they  would  hardly  seU  powder  and 
shot  to  him,  and  he  had  to  fight  a  l[^ttle  that  demanded 
all  his  courage  and.  perseverance  for  a  few  boxes  of 
percussion  caps.  At  the  last  moment,  a  troublesome 
country  postmaster,  to  whom  he  had  complained  oi' 
an  oTeFcharge  of  postage,  threatened  an  action  against 
him  for  defemation  of  character,  and,  rather  than  be 
further  detained,  deep  in  debt  though  he  was,  Living- 
stone bad  to  pay  him  a  considerable  sum.  His  family 
were  much  in  his  thoughts ;  he  found  some  relief  in 
writing  by  every  mail.  His  letters  to  bis  wife  are  too 
Bacred  to  be  spread  before  the  public;  we  con£ne  our- 
selvee  to  a  single  extract,  to  show  over  what  a-  host  of 
suppressed  emotions  he  had  to  march  in  this  expedi- 
tion : — 

"Gipe  T&an,  6lh  May  1852. — My  dearest  Mart, — How  1 
DUSB  yon  now,  tutd  the  dear  children .'  My  heart  yeama  inceamntly 
over  you.  How  many  thoughts  of  the  past  crowd  into-  my  tmnd  ! 
1  feel  as  if  I  would  treat  you  all  much  more  tenderly  and  lovingly 
than  ever.  You  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  me.  You  attended 
to  my  comfort  in  many  many  waye;  May  Ood  bless  yon  for  all 
your  kindnesses!  I  see  no  face  now  to  be  compared  with  that 
sunburnt  oa»  which  has  so  often  greeted  me  with  its  kind  lo<^ 
Let  us  do  our  duty  to  our  Saviour,  and  we  shall  meet  again.  1 
wish  that  time  were  now.  You^  may  read  the  letters  over  a^in 
which  I  wrote  at  Mafaotsa,  the  sweet  time  you  know.  As  I  tcM  you 
before,  I  tell  you  again,  they  are  true,  true ;  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
hypocrisy  in  them.  I  never  show  all  my  feelings ;  but  I  can  say  truly, 
my  dearest,  that  I  loved  you  when  I  married  you,  and  the  longer  I 
lived  with  you,  I  loved  you  the  better.  .  ,  ,  Let  us  do  our  duty  ' 
to  Christ,  and  He  will  bring  us  through  the  wor13  with  honour  and 
UB^uln^  He  is  our  refuge  and  high  tower ;  let  us  trust  in  Him  at 
aO^ Tunes,  and  in  all  circumstances.  Love  Him  more  and  more,  and 
*I)8u8e  Bis  love  among  the  children.     Take  them  all  round  you,  and 
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kuB  them  for  me.  Tell  them  I  have  left  tbem  fw  Uie  love  of  Jesus, 
and  they  must  love  Him  too,  and  avoid  sin,  for  that  displeases  Jesua. 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  of  you  all  Bsfe  in  England.  .  .  ." 

A  few  days  later,  he  writes  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
thpn  in  her  fifth  year : — 

"  Caipt  Town,  I8th  May  1852. — My  dbah  Agnes, — This  ie  jroar 
own  little  letter.  Mamma  will  read  it  to  yon,  and  70a  will  hear  her 
just  as  if  I  were  speaking  to  you,  for  the  words  which  I  write  are  thoee 
which  she  will  read.  I  am  still  at  Cape  Towil  You  know  you  left 
me  there  when  you  all  went  into  the  big  ship  and  Bailed  away.  Well, 
I  shall  leave  Cape  Town  soon.  Malatsi  has  gone  for  the  oxen,  and 
then  I  shall  go  away  back  to  Sebituane's  country,  and  see  Seipone  and 
Heriye,  who  gave  you  the  beads  and  fed  you  with  milk  and  honey.  I 
shall  not  see  you  again  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  very  BOiry.  I  have 
no  Nannie  now.  I  have  given  you  back  to  Jesus,  your  Friend — yonr 
Papa  who  is  in  heaven.  He  is  above  you,  but  Be  is  always  near  yoo. 
When  we  aak  things  from  Him,  that  is  praying  to  Him ;  and  if  yoa  do 
or  say  a  naughty  thing  ask  Htm  to  pardon  you,  and  bless  you,  and 
m^e  you  one  of  His  children.  Love  Jesns  much,  for  He  loves 
you,  aud  He  came  and  died  for  yon.  Oh,  how  good  Jesos  is  I  I  love 
Him,  and  I  shall  love  Him  as  long  aa  I  live.  Yon  must  love  Him  too, 
and  you  must  love  yonr  broUiera  and  mamma,  and  never  tease  them 
or  be  naughty,  for  Jesus  does  not  like  to  see  naughtiness. — Good-bye, 
my  dear  Nannie,  D.  LinNOBros." 

Among  his  other  occupations  at  Cape  Town  Living- 
stone put  himself  under  the  instructions  of  ihe  Astronomer- 
Royal,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Maclear,  who  became 
one  of  his  best  and  most  esteemed  friends.  His  object 
was  to  qualify  himself  more  thoroughly  for  taking  oheer- 
vations  that  would  give  perfect  accuracy  to  his  geogra- 
phical explorations.  He  teied  English  preaching  too,  but 
his  throat  was  still  tender,  and  he  felt  very  nervous,  as  he 
had  done  at  Ongar.  "  What  a  little  thing,"  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Mofiat,  "  is  sufficient  to  bring  down  to  old-wifeishneaa 
such  a  rough  tyke  as  I  consider  myself  1  Poor,  proud 
human  nature  is  a  great  fool  after  all."  A  second  effort 
was  more  successful.  "I  preached,"  he  writes  to  his 
wife,  "  on  the  text,  '  Why  will  ye  die  V  I  bad  it  written 
out  and  only  referred  to  it  twice,  which  is  an  improve- 
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tnent  in  Elnglu^h.  I  hope  good  was  done.  The  people 
were  very  attentive"  indeed.  I  felt  leaa  at  a  loss  than  in 
Union  ChapeL'"  He  arranged  with  a  mercantile  friend, 
Mr.  Rutherfoord,  to  direct  \hst  operations  of  a  native 
trader,  George  Fleming,  whom  that  gentleman  was  to 
employ  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  lawful  traffic  in 
order  to  supplant  the  slave-trade. 

It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  June  that  he  left  the  Cape. 
His  wagon  was  loaded  to  double  the  usual  weight  &om 
hia  good  nature  in  taking  everybody's  packi^s.  His 
oxen  were  lean,  and  he  was  too  poor  to  provide  better.  He 
reached  Griqua  Town  on  the  15th  August,  and  Kuruman 
a  fottxiight  later.  Many  things  had  occasioned  unex- 
pected delay,  and  the  last  crowning  detention  was  caused 
by  the  breaking  down  of  a  wheel.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  these  delays  were  probably  the  means  of  saving  bis 
lifa  Had  they  not  occurred  he  would  have  reached  Koto- 
beng  in  August.  But  this  was  the  very  time  when  the 
commando  of  the  Boers,  numbering  600  colonists  and  many 
natives  besides,  were  busy  with  the  work  of  death  and 
destruction.  Had  he  been  at  Kolobeng,  Pretorius  would 
probably  have  executed  bis  threat  of  killing  him;  at 
the  least  he  would  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  property 
that  he  carried  with  him,  and  his  projected  enterprise 
would  have  been  brought  to  an  end. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Livingstone  gives  full  details 
of  the  horrible  outrage  perpetrated  shortly  before  by 
the  Boers  at  Kolobeng : — 

"ftrumatt,  20(&  Se]^mbtr  1862. — AJong  irith  this  I  send  you 
a  long  letter ;  tht§  I  write  in  order  to  give  70a  the  latest  news.  The 
Boera  gntted  onr  house  at  Kolobeog;  they  brought  four  wagons 
down  and  took  away  sofa,  table,  bed,  all  the  crockery,  your  Seek 
(I  hope  it  had  nothing  in  it — Have  yoti  the  letters  t),  smashed  the 
wooden  diairs,  took  away  the  iron  ones,  tore  ont  the  leaveg  of  all  the 
books,  and  scattered  them  in  front  of  the  house,  smashed  the  bottles 

'  n«  manaaeiipt  of  this  temon   rtiU   exuta.      The  lennon  u  Tery  umplB, 
•criptanl,  utd  MniMt,  in  Ue  style  of  Biibop  Ryle,  oc  of  Mr.  Hoody. 
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containing  medicinee,  windows,  oven-dooF,  took  away  the  smith- 
bellowa,  anvil,  all  the  tools, — in  fact  everything  worth  talcing :  three 
com-milK  &  bag  of  coffee  for  which  I  paid  six  poimde,  and  lota  of 
coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  which  the  gentlemen  who  went  to  the  north  left ; 
took  all  our  cattle  and  Paul's  and  Mebalwe's.  They  then  went  up 
to  Limaile,  went  to  church  morning  and  afternoon,  and  heard  Mebalwe 
preach !  After  the  second  service  they  told  SechSle  that  they  had 
come  to  fight,  because  he  allowed  Englishmen  to  proceed  to  the 
North,  thongh  they  had  repeatedly  ordered  him  not  to  do  so.  He 
replied  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  that  he  could  not  molest 
Englishmen,  because  they  had  never  done  him  any  harm,  and 
always  treated  him  well.  In  the  morning  they  commenced  firing 
on  the  tovra  with  awiveU,  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  heat  forced 
some  of  the  women  to  flee,  the  men  to  huddle  together  on  the 
small  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  town  j  the  smoke  prevented  them  seeing 
the  Boera,  and  the  cannon  killed  many,  sixty  (60)  Bakwains.  The 
Boers  then  came  near  to  kill  and  destroy  them  all,  but  the  Bakwains 
killed  thirty-five  (35),  and  many  horses.  They  fought  the  whole  day, 
but  the  Boers  could  not  dislodge  them.  They  stopped  firing  in  the 
evening,  and  then  the  Bakwains  retired  on  account  of  having  no 
water.  The  above  sixty  are  not  all  men ;  women  and  children  are 
among  the  alain.  The  Boen  were  600,  and  they  had  700  natives 
with  them.  All  the  corn  is  burned.  Parties  went  out  and  burned  Bang- 
waketse  town,  and  swept  off  all  the  cattle.  Sebubi's  cattle  are  all  gone. 
All  the  Bakhstla  cattle  gone.  Neither  Bangwaketse  nor  Bakhatla 
fired  a  shot.  All  the  com  burned  of  the  whole  three  tribes.  Every- 
thing edible  is  taken  from  them.  How  will  they  live  t  They  told 
SechSle  that  the  Queen  had  given  off  the  land  to  them,  and  henceforth 
they  were  the  masters, — had  abolished  chieftainship.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  tried  the  same,  and  England  has  paid  two  millions  of  money  to 
catch  one  chief,  and  he  is  still  as  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven.  How  will 
it  end  }  I  don't  know,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning.  There  are 
two  parties  of  Boers  gone  to  the  Lake.  These  will  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty be  cut  off.  They  amount  to  thirty-aiz  men.  Parties  are  sent 
now  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  Bakwains  will  plunder  and  murder  the 
Boers  without  mercy,  and  by  and  by  the  Boers  vrill  ask  the  English 
Government  to  assist  them  to  put  down  rebellion,  and  of  this  rebellion 
I  shall  have,  of  course,  to  bear  the  blame.  They  often  ezpresaed 
a  wish  to  get  hold  of  me.  I  wait  here  a  little  in  order  to  get  infor- 
mation when  the  path  is  dear.  Kind  Providence  detained  me  from 
falling  into  the  very  thick  of  it.  God  will  preserve  me  still.  He  has 
work  for  me  or  He  would  have  allowed  me  to  go  in  juat  when  the 
Boers  were  there.  We  shall  remove  more  easily  now  that  we  are 
lightened  of  our  furniture.  They  have  taken  away  our  sofa,  I  never 
had  a  good  rest  on  it.  We  had  only  got  it  ready  when  we  lefl.  Well, 
they  can't  have  taken  away  all  the  stones.  We  shall  have  a  seat  iit 
spite  of  them,  and  that  too  with  a  merry  heart  which  doeth  good  like 
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a  medicine.  I  wonder  what  the  Peace  Society  would  do  with  these 
worthies.  They  are  Christiana.  The  Dutch  predicants  baptize  all 
their  children,  and  admit  them  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  not  disposed  to  restrain  his  in- 
dignation and  grief  over  bis  losses.  For  one  so  patient 
and  good,  he  had  a  very  large  vial  of  indignation,  and  on 
occasion  poured  it  out  right  heartily  over  all  injustice 
and  csruelty.  On  no  heads  was  it  ever  discharged  more 
freely  than  on  these  Transvaal  Boers.  He  made  a  formal 
representation  of  his  losses  both  to  the  Cape  and  Home 
authorities,  but  never  received  a  farthing  of  compensa- 
tion. The  subsequent  history  of  the  Transvaal  Kepublic 
will  convince  many  that  Livingstone  waa  not  far  firom 
the  truth  in  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  free  and 
independent  Boers. 

But  while  perfectly  sincere  in  his  indignation  over 
the  treatment  of  the  natives  and  his  own  losses,  his 
playful  fancy  could  find  a  ludicrous  side  for  what  con- 
cerned himself,  and  grim  enjoyment  in  showing  it  to  his 
friends.  "  Think,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  Watt,  "think 
of  a  big  fiit  Boeress  drinking  coflFee  out  of  my  kettle,  and 
then  throwing  her  tallowy  corporeity  on  my  sofa,  or 
keeping  ber  needles  in  my  wife's  writing-de^  I  Ugh ! 
and  then  think  of  foolish  John  Bull  paying  so  muiy 
thousands  a  year  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  allowing  Commissioner  Aven  to  make  treaties  with 
Boers  who  carry  on  the  slave-trade.  .  .  .  The  Boers  are 
mad  with  rage  against  me  because  my  people  fought 
laavely.  It  was  I,  they  think,  who  taught  them  to 
shoot  Boers.  Fancy  your  reverend  friend  teaching  the 
young  idea  bow  to  shoot  Boers,  and  praying  for  a  blessing 
on  the  work  of  his  bands ! " 

In  the  same  spirit  be  writes  to  his  iriend  Moore  :  — 

"  I  never  knew  I  was  bo  rich  until  I  recounted  up  the  different 
iTtioles  that  were  taken  away.  They  cannot  be  replaced  in  thia 
coQntry  under  £300.     Many  things  brought  to  our  establishment  by 
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my  better-half  were  of  considerable  value.  Of  alll  am  now  lightened, 
and  they  want  to  ease  me  of  my  head.  .  .  .  The  Boers  kill  the  blacka 
without  compunction,  and  without  provocation,  because  they  believe 
they  have  no  souls.  .  .  .  Viewing  Uie  dispensation  apart  from  the 
extreme  wickedness  of  the  Boers,  it  seemed  a  judgment  on  the  blacks 
for  their  rejection  of  the  gospel  They  have  verily  done  despite  unto 
the  Spirit  of  grace.  ,  .  .  Their  enmity  was  not  manifested  to  ns,  but 
to  the  gospel  I  am  grieved  for  them,  and  still  hope  that  the  good 
seed  will  yet  vegetate."  ^ 

But  while  he  could  relax  playfully  at  the  thought  of 
the  desolation  at  Kolobeng,  he  knew  how  to  make  it  the 
occasion  likewise  of  high  resolves.  The  Boers,  as  he 
wrote  the  Directors,  were  resolved  to  shut  up  the  interior. 
He  was  determined,  with  God's  help,  to  open  the  country. 
Time  would  show  which  would  he  most  successful  in 
resolution, — they  or  ha  To  his  brother-in-law  he  wrote 
that  he  would  open  a  path  through  the  country,  or  perish. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  during  the  time  of  the 
contest  with  Livingstone,  the  Transvaal  had  no  resident 
Christian  ministers.  Thirty  years  have  effected  impor- 
tant changes  in  this  and  in  other  respects  ;  but  the  Boers 
and  the  blacks  are  never  likely  to  be  friends. 

The  country  was  so  imsettled  that  for  a  long  time 
Dr.  Livingstone  could  not  get  guides  at  Kuniman  to  go 
with  him  to  Sebituane's.  At  length,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  leaving  Kuruman  finally  about  the  end  of 

'  Thii  letter  to  Mr.  Moore  containa  ft  trait  of  livingatone,  reiy  toifling  in 
the  Dccadon  out  of  which  it  aroae,  but  ■bowing  vividly  the  nature  of  the  man. 
He  had  promiwd  to  (end  Mr.  Moore'i  little  son  lome  cnriodtiei,  but  had  for- 
gotten when  hia  &nuly  went  to  England.  Being  reminded  of  hig  promise  in  a  poat- 
script  the  little  fellow  had  added  to  a  letter  from  hia  father,  Livingrtoae  ia  "ovet- 
whelmed  with  (ham«  and  oonfnsion  of  fac«L "  He  feela  he  haa  diaappointed  tlie 
boy  and  forgotten  hia  promiae.  Again  and  again  Livingatone  retnma  to  the 
mbjecH;,  and  feela  asanred  that  hia  yoong  friend  would  forgive  him  if  he  knew 
bow  Braoh  be  auSered  for  hia  fanlt.  That  in  Uie  midit  of  hia  own  overwhcliung 
troablea  he  tbonld  fed  lo  much  for  the  diuppointment  of  a  little  heart  in  iiingl»nil 
ahowa  how  terrible  a  thing  it  was  to  him  to  oanae  needleaa  pain,  and  how  pro- 
foundly it  diatreeaad  him  to  aeem  forgetfnl  of  a  promiae,  Tmti  aftemrda  ha 
wrote  that  he  had  brought  an  elephant's  tail  for  Henry,  but  one  of  the  men  atole 
all  the  hain  and  aold  them.  He  had  atill  a  tnak  of  a  hippcfiotamna  for  him,  and 
a  tooth  for  hia  brother,  bnt  he  had  brought  oo  ouriontiea,  for  he  oonld  aoareely 
get  alonj  himaelf. 
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December  1852,  in  company  with  George  Fleming,  Mr. 
Rutherfoord's  trader,  he  set  out  in  a  new  direction,  to  the 
west  of  the  old,  in  order  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the 
Boers.  Travelling  rapidly  he  passed  through  Sebituane's 
country,  and  in  June  1853  arrived  at  Linyanti,  the 
cafMtal  of  the  Makololo.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he 
had  been  very  anxious  to  go  to  Kolobeng  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  savages. 
He  had  a  great  long^g,  too,  to  visit  once  more  the  grave 
of  Klizabeth,  their  infant  daughter,  but  he  heard  that  the 
Boers  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  anxious  to 
catch  him,  and  he  thought  it  best  not  to  go.  Two  years 
before,  he  had  been  at  Linyanti  with  Mr.  Oswell.  Many 
details  of  the  new  journey  are  given  in  the  Missionaiy 
TraoeU,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  It  may  be 
enough  to  state  that  he  found  the  country  flooded,  and 
that  on  the  way  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  be 
wet  all  day,  and  to  walk  through  swamps,  and  water 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  Trees,  thorns  and  reeds  ofiered 
tremendouB  resistance,  and  he  and  his  people  must  have 
presented  a  pitiable  sight  when  forcing  their  way  through 
reeds  with  cutting  edges.  "  With  our  own  hands  all 
raw  and  bloody,  and  Imees  through  our  trousers,  we  at 
length  emerged."  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  tear  his 
pocket-handkerchief  into  two  parts  and  tie  them  over 
his  knees.  "I  remember,"  he  says  in  his  Journal,  re- 
ferring to  last  year's  journey,  "  the  toil  which  our 
friend  Oswell  endured  on  our  account.  He  never  spared 
himself."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  guides  were 
h^^y  in  such  a  march ;  it  required  bis  tact  stretched 
to  its  very  utmost  to  prevent  them  from  turning 
back.  "At  the  Malopo,"  he  wiiteeto  his  wife,  "there 
were  other  dangers  besides.  When  walking  before  the 
wagon  in  the  morning  twilight,  I  observed  a  lioness 
about  fifty  yards  from  me,  in  the  squatting  way  they 
walk  when  going  to  spring.     She  was  followed  by  a  very 
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large  lion,  but  aeeing  the  wagon,  8he  turned  back." 
Though  he  escaped  fever  at  first,  he  had  repeated  attacks 
afterwards,  and  had  to  be  constantly  using  remedies 
against  it.  The  unhealthlness  of  the  region  to  Eur(^>eana 
forced  itself  painfully  on  his  attention,  and  made  him 
wonder  in  what  way  God  would  bring  the  light  of  the 
gospel  to  the  poor  inhabitants.  As  a  physician  his  mind 
wafi  much  occupied  with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  way  to  cure  it.  If  only  he  could  discover  a  remedy 
for  that  scourge  of  Africa,  what  an  invaluable  boon  would 
he  confer  on  its  much-afflicted  people ! 

"  I  would  like,"  he  saya  in  hia  JonmaJ,  "  to  devote  &  portion  of  my 
life  to  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  that  terrible  disease,  the  AMcan 
fever.^  I  would  go  into  the  parts  where  it  prevails  moat,  and  try  to 
diacover  if  the  natives  have  a  remedy  for  it.  I  must  make  many 
inquiries  of  the  river  people  in  thia  quarter.  What  an  unspeakable 
mercy  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  this  most  holy  and  honourable 
work!  What  an  infinity  of  lots  in  the  world  are  poor,  miserable  and 
degraded  compared  with  mine  !  I  might  have  been  a  common  soldier, 
a  day-labourer,  a  factory  operative,  a  mechanic,  instead  of  a  missionary. 
If  my  Acuities  had  been  left  to  run  riot  or  to  waste  as  those  of  so 
many  young  men,  I  should  now  have  been  used  up,  a  dotard,  aa  many 
of  my  school-fellowa  are.  I  am  respected  by  the  natives,  their  kind 
expressions  often  m^e  me  ashamed,  and  they  are  sincere.  So  moch 
deference  and  favour  manifested  without  any  effort  on  my  part  to 
secure  it  comes  from  the  Author  of  every  good  gift.  I  acluiowledge 
f  the  great  God  with  devout  and  reverential  gratitude." 


Dr.  Livingstone  had  declined  a  considerate  proposal 
that  Euiother  missionary  should  accompany  him,  and 
deUherately  resolved  to  go  this  great  journey  alone.  He 
knew  in  fact  that  except  Mr.  Mofiat,  who  was  busy  with 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  no  other  missionary  would 
go  with  him.*  But  in  the  absence  of  all  to  whom  he 
could  unburden  his  spirit,  we  find  him  more  freely  than 

'  LivingBtone's  remedy  for  African  layer.     See  Appendix  Na  II.,  p.  481. 

*  Dr.  Mo&t  infoniu  na  tlitt  Livingatone'i  demre  (or  hia  oompMiy  wu  moit- 
intenee,  and  that  he  prewed  him  in  Bock  a  way  m  would  have  been  irreoistiUe, 
bad  his  going  been  poeaible.  But  for  his  employment  in  tranalating,  Dr.  Moffat 
would  have  gone  with  all  his  heart. 
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usual  pouring  out  his  feelings  in  his  Journal,  and  it  is 
but  an  act  of  justice  to  himself  that  it  should  be  made 
known  how  his  thoughts  were  running,  with  ao  bold  and 
difficult  an  undertaking  before  him : — 

"28^  Septemher  1863. — Am  I  on  my  way  to  die  in  Sebitusne's 
coantryl     Hitve  I  seen  the  end  of  my  wife  and  children  t     The 
breaking  ap  of  all  my  connections  with  earth,  leaving  this  fair  and 
beautiful  world,  and  Inowing  ao  little  of  it  1     I  am  only  learning  the 
alphabet   of  it  yet,  and  entering  on   an  untried  state  of  existence. 
Following  Him  who  has  entered  in  before  me  into  the  cloud,  the  veU, 
the  Hadea,  is  a  serious  prospect     Do  we  begin  again  in  our  new 
existence  to  learn  much  by  experience,  or  have  we  full  powers  1     My 
soul,  whither  wilt  thou  emigrate  1     Where  wilt  thou  lodge  the  Brat 
night  after  leaving  this  body  1     Will  an  angel  soothe  thy  flutterings, 
for  sadly  flurried  wilt  thou  be  in  entering  upon  eternity  1     Oh  1  if  1 
Jeeus  speak  one  word  of  peace,  that  wilt  establish  in  thy  breast  an  ever-  ] 
lasting  calm  t     O  Jesus,  fill  me  with  Thy  love  now,  and  I  beseech  ' 
Thee,  accept  me,  and  use  me  a  little  for  Thy  glory.     I  have  done  ' 
nothing  for  Thee  yet,  and  I  would  like  to  do  something.     0  do,  do, 
I  beseech  Thee,  accept  me  and  my  service,  and  take  Thou  all  the  , 
glory.  .  .  .■' 

"  2M  January  1853. — I  think  much  of  my  poor  children.  .  .  ." 
"  ilh  February  1853. — I  am  spared  in  health,  while  all  the  com- 
pany have  been  attacked  by  the  fever.  If  God  has  accepted  my 
service,  then  my  life  is  charmed  till  my  work  ia  done.  And  though  I 
pass  through  many  dangers  nnscathed  while  working  the  work  given 
Dte  to  do,  when  that  is  finished,  some  simple  thing  will  give  me  my 
quietus.  Death  is  a  glorious  event  to  one  going  to  Jesns.  Whither. ^ 
does  the  soul  wing  its  wayl  What  does  it  see  first  t  There  is 
something  sublime  in  passing  into  the  second  stage  of  our  immortal 
lives  if  washed  from  our  eina.  But,  oh  1  to  be  consigned  to  ponder 
over  all  our  sinS  with  memories  excited,  every  scene  of  our  lives  held 
up  as  in  a  mirror  before  our  eyes,  and  we  looking  at  them  and  waiting 
for  the  day  of  judgment  ]" 

"\7lh  February. — It  is  not  the  encountering  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of  the  inward  spiritual  life, 
which  constitutes  tempting  of  God  and  Providence ;  but  the  acting 
without  futh,  proceeding  on  our  own  errands  with  no  previous  con- 
victions of  duty,  and  no  prayer  for  aid  and  direction." 

"22i  May, — I  will  place  no  value  on  anything  I  have  or  nuy 
possess,  except  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  anything  will  ' 
advance  the  interests  of  that  kingdom,  it  shall  be  given  away  or  kept, 
only  as  by  giving  or  keeping  of  it  1  shall  most  promote  the  glory  of  Him 
to  whom  I  owe  all  my  hopes  in  time  and  eternity.  May  grace  and 
itrengtb  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  adhere  faithfully  to  this  resolution, ' 
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be  imparted  to  me,  bo  th&t  in  truth,  not  in  name  only,  all  my  intereBta 
and  those  of  my  children  may  be  ideutified  with  His  cause.  .  .  . 
I  will  try  and  remember  always  to  approach  God  in  secret  with  as 
mach  reverence  in  speech,  posture,  and  behaviour  as  in  public. 
Help  me.  Thou  who  knowest  my  fnune  and  pitiest  as  a  &Uier  his 
children." 

When  Livingatone  reached  the  Makololo,  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  gorermnent  of  the  tribe.  Ma- 
mochisane,  the  daughter  of  Sebituane,  had  not  been 
happy  in  her  chiefdom,  and  had  found  it  difficult  to  get 
along  with  the  number  of  husbands  whom  her  dignity  as 
c^ef  required  her  to  maintain.  She  had  given  over  the 
government  to  her  brother  SekeMtu,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
who  was  generally  recognised,  though  not  without  some 
reluctance,  by  his  brother  Mpepe.  Livingstone  could  not 
have  foreseen  how  Sekel^tu  would  receive  him,  but  to  hifi 
great  relief  and  satis&ction  he  found  him  actuated  by  l^e 
most  kindly  feelings.  He  found  him,  boy  as  he  was,  full 
of  vague  expectations  of  benefits,  marvellous  and  mira- 
culous, which  the  missionaries  were  to  bring.  It  was 
Livingstone's  first  work  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  these 
expectations,  and  let  him  understand  that  his  supreme 
object  was  to  teach  them  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ.  To  a  certain  extent  Sekel^tu  was  inter- 
ested in  this : — 

"  He  asked  many  sensible  questions  about  the  system  of  Chriatia3iily 
in  connection  witJi  the  putting  away  of  wivea.  They  are  always 
furnished  with  objections  sooner  than  with  the  information.  I  com- 
mended him  for  asking  me,  and  will  begin  a  coune  of  instruction 
to-morrow.  He  fears  that  learning  to  read  will  change  his  heart,  and 
make  him  put  away  his  wives.  Much  depends  on  his  decision.  I&xj 
Ood  iniluence  his  heart  to  decide  aright  1" 

Two  days  after  Livingstone  says  in  his  Journal : — 

"  \ti  June. — The  chief  presented  eight  large  and  three  small  toaka 
Uiis  morning.  I  told  him  and  his  people  I  would  rather  see  them 
trading  tiian  giving  them  to  ma  They  replied  that  th^  would  get 
trade  with  George  Fleming,  and  that,  too,  as  soon  as  he  was  well ;  bat 
these  th«y  gave  to  their  father,  and  th^  were  just  as  any  other 
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praent  They  asked  after  the  gan-medicine,  believing  th&t  now  my 
heut  Tould  be  warm  enough  to  tell  them  anythii^,  but  I  could  not 
tell  them  a  lie.  I  offered  to  show  SekelStu  how  to  shoot,  and  tltat 
was  all  the  medicine  I  knew.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  been  more 
pleased  had  Qeoige  been  amassing  ivory  than  I.  Yet  this  may  be  ui 
indispensable  step  in  the  progress  towards  opening  the  west  I  mast 
have  fiinda ;  and  here  they  come  pouring  in.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  overlook  His  providence  who  has  touched  their  hearts.  I  have 
used  no  andne  influence.  Indeed  I  have  used  none  directly  for  the 
purpose.  Kindness  shown  has  been  appreciated  here,  while  much 
gi«ater  kindness  shown  to  tribes  in  the  sonth  has  resulted  in  a  belief 
we  misnonaries  must  be  fools.  I  do  thank  my  Qod  sincerely  for  His 
bvour,  and  my  hearty  prayer  is  that  He  may  continne  it,  and  make 
whatever  use  He  pleases  of  me,  and  may  He  have  mercy  on  this 
people !" 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  careful  to  guard  against  the 
supposition  that  he  allowed  Sekel^tu  to  enrich  him  -with- 
out recompence,  and  in  bis  Journal  he  sets  down  a  liet  of 
tJhe  various  articles  presented  by  himself  to  the  chief, 
including  three  goats,  some  fowls,  powder,  wire,  flinte, 
percussion  caps,  an  umbrella  and  a  hat,  the  value  of  the 
whole  being  £31,  16b.  When  SekeMtu  knew  Dr.  Ijving- 
stone's  plans,  he  undertook  that  he  should  be  providol 
with  all  requisites  for  his  journey.  But  he  was  most 
anxioira  to  retain  him,  and  for  some  time  would  not  let 
him  go.  Livingstone  had  fascinated  him.  Sekel^tu  said 
that  he  had  found  a  new  father.  And  Livingstone 
pondered  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  station  here. 
But  the  fever,  the  fever  1  could  he  bring  his  family  ?  He 
must  pass  on  and  look  for  a  healthier  spot.  His  desire 
was  to  proceed  to  the  country  of  the  Barotse.  At  length, 
on  the  16th  June,  Sekel^tu  gives  his  answer  : — 

"The  ^ef  has  acceded  to  my  request  to  proceed  to  Barotse  and 
see  the  coimtry.  I  told  him  my  heart  was  sore,  because  having  left 
my  family  to  explore  his  land,  and,  if  possible,  find  a  suitable  location 
for  a  mission,  I  could  not  succeed,  because  detained  by  him  hera  He 
says  he  will  take  me  with  him.  He  does  not  like  to  part  with  me  at 
all  He  is  obliged  to  consult  with  those  who  gave  their  opinion 
against  my  leaving.  But  it  is  certain  I  am  permitted  to  go.  Thanka 
be  to  God  for  influencing  their  hearta ! " 
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Before  we  set  out  witK  the  chief  on  this  journey, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  Livingstone's 
Journal,  showing  how  unwearied  were  his  efibrts  to  teach 
the  people : — 

"BunJcs  of  Chobe,  Sunday,  May  15lh. — Freached  twice  to  about 
sixty  people.     Very  attentive.     It  is  only  divine  power  which  can 

eiilighten  dark  minds  as  these The  people  seem  to  receive 

ideas  on  divine  subjects  slowly.  They  listen,  but  never  suppose  that 
the  truths  must  become  embodied  in  actual  life.  They  will  wait  until 
the  chief  becomes  a  Christian,  and  if  he  believes,  then  they  lefuse  to 
follow, — as  was  the  case  among  the  Bakwains.  Procrastination  seems 
as  powerful  an  instrument  of  deception  here  as  elsewhere." 

'^Sunday,  12(A  June. — A  good  and  very  attentive  audience.  We 
introduce  entirely  new  motives,  and  were  these  not  perfectly  adapted 
for  the  human  mind  and  heart  by  their  divine  Author,  we  should  have 
no  success." 

"Sunday,  \^th,  June. — A  good  and  attentive  audience,  but  immedi- 
ately after  the  service  I  went  to  see  a  sick  man,  and  when  I  returned 
towards  the  Kotla,  I  found  the  Chief  had  retired  into  a  hut  to  drink 
beer  j  and,  as  the  custom  is,  about  forty  men  were  standing  singing  to 
him,  or,  in  other  words,  be^^g  beer  by  that  means.  A  minister  who 
had  not  seen  so  much  pioneer  service  as  I  have  done  would  have  been 
shocked  to  see  so  little  effect  produced  by  an  earnest  discourse  con- 
cerning the  future  judgment,  but  time  must  be  given  to  allow  the 
truth  to  sink  into  the  dark  mind,  and  produce  ite  effect  The  earth 
/  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord — that  is 
enough.  We  can  afford  to  work  in  faith,  for  Omnipotence  is  pledged 
to  fultil  the  promise.  The  great  mountains  become  a  plun  before  the 
'  Almighty  arm.  The  poor  Bushman,  the  most  degraded  of  all  Adam'H 
jamily,  shall  see  His  glory,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  shall 
bow  before  Him.  The  obstacles  to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  are 
mighty,  but  come  it  will  for  all  that : — 

'  Then  let  as  pray  that  come  it  may, 

Aa  come  it  wjH  for  a'  that. 

That  niEin  to  man  the  world  o'er 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that' 

"  The  hard  and  cold  unbelief  which  distinguished  the  last  oentuiy, 
and  which  is  still  aped  by  would-be  philosophers  in  the  present,  would 
sneer  at  our  faith,  and  call  it  superstition,  enthusiasm,  etc.  But  were 
we  believers  in  human  progress  and  no  more,  there  must  be  a  glorious 
future  for  our  world.  Our  dreams  must  come  true,  even  though  they 
are  no  more  than  dreams.  The  world  is  rolling  on  to  the  golden 
age.  ....  Discoveries  and  inventions  are  cumulative.  Another 
centuiy  must  present  a  totally  different  aspect  from  the  present  And 
when  we  view  the  state  of  the  world  and  its  advandng  energies,  in  the 
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li^t  afforded  by  childlike,  or  call  it  childiBh,  faith,  we  see  the  earth 
filling  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God, — ay,  all  nations 
seeing  His  glory  and  bowing  before  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 
Our  work  and  ite  fruits  are  cnmulative.  We  work  towards  another 
state  of  things.  Future  missionaries  will  be  rewarded  by  conversions 
for  eTery  sermoa.  We  are  their  pioneers  and  helpers.  Let  them  not 
forget  the  watchmen  of  the  night — us,  who  worked  when  all  was 
gloom,  and  no  evidence  of  success  in  the  way  of  conversion  cheered 
our  paths.  They  will  doabtlesa  have  more  light  than  we,  but  we  . 
eerved  our  Master  earnestly,  and  proclaimed  the  same  gospel  as  they 
will  do."  ' 

Of  the  services  which  Livingstone  held  with  the  people, 
we  have  the  following  picture : — 

"When  I  stand  up,  all  the  women  and  children  draw  near,  and, 
having  ordered  sUence,  I  explain  the  plan  of  salvation,  the  goodness 
of  God  in  sending  His  Son  to  die,  the  confirmation  of  Hia  mission  by 
miracles,  the  last  judgment  or  future  state,  the  evil  of  sin,  God's 
eommands  respecting  it,  etc. ;  always  choosing  one  subject  only  for  an 
address,  and  taking  care  to  make  it  short  and  plain,  and  applicable  to 
them.  This  address  is  listened  to  with  great  attention,  by  most  of 
tbe  audience.  A  short  prayer  concludes  the  service,  all  kneeling  down, 
and  remaining  so  till  told  to  rise.  At  first  we  have  to  enjoin  on  the 
women  who  have  children  to  remain  sitting,  for  when  they  kneel,  they 
squeeze  their  children,  and  a  simultaneous  skirl  is  set  up  by  the  whole 
troop  of  youngsters,  who  make  the  prayer  inaudible." 

When  Livingstone  wid  Sekel^tu  had  gone  about 
sixty  nules  on  the  way  to  the  Barotse,  they  encountered 
Mpepe,  Sekel^tu's  half-brother  and  secret  rival  It 
turned  out  that  Mpepe  had  a  secret  plan  for  killing 
Sekel^tu,  and  that  three  times  on  the  day  of  their 
meeting  that  plan  was  frustrated  by  apparency  acciden- 
tal causes.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Livingstone,  by 
covering  Sekel^tu,  prevented  him  from  being  speared. 
Mpepe's  treachery  becoming  known,  he  was  arrested  by 
Sekd^tu's  people,  and  promptly  put  to  death.  The 
episode  was  not  agreeable,  but  it  illustrated  savage 
life.  It  turned  out  that  Mpepe  fe,voured  the  dave- 
trade,  and  was  closely  engaged  with  certain  Portuguese 
traders  in  intrigues  for  establishing  and  extending  it. 
Had  Sekel^tu  been  killed,  Livingstone's  enterprise  would 
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certainly  have  been  put  an  end  to,  and  Tery  probably 
likewise  Livingstone  himsel£ 

The  party,  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
proceeded  up  the  beautiful  river  which  on  his  former  visit 
Livingstone  had  first  known  aa  the  "Sesh^ke,  but  which 
was  called  by  the  Barotse,  the  Liambai  or  Leeambye. 
The  term  means  "the  large  river,"  and  Luambeji,  Luam- 
besi,  Ambezi,  Yimbezi,  and  Zambezi  are  names  applied  to 
it  at  different  parts  of  its  course.  In  the  progress  of  their 
journey  they  came  to  the  town  of  the  &ther  of  Mpepe, 
where,  most  unexpectedly,  Livingstone  encountered  a 
horrible  scene.  Mpepe's  &ther  and  another  headman 
were  known  to  have  favoured  the  plan  for  the  murder 
of  Sekel^tu,  and  were  therefore  objects  of  fear  to  the 
latter.  When  all  were  met,  and  Mpepe's  &ther  was 
questioned  why  he  did  not  stop  his  son's  proceedings, 
SekeMtu  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gave  the  two 
men  into  custody.  All  had  been  pUmned  beforehand. 
Forthwith  they  were  led  away,  surrounded  by  Sekel^u's 
warriors,  all  dream  of  opposition  on  their  part  being  as 
useless  as  interference  would  have  been  on  Livingstone'a 
Before  hie  eyes  he  saw  them  hewn  to  pieces  with  axes, 
and  cast  into  the  river  to  be  devoured  by  the  alligators. 
Within  two  hours  of  their  arrival  the  whole  party  had 
left  the  scene  of  this  shocking  tragedy,  Livingstone 
being  so  horrified  that  he  could  not  remcun.  He  did 
his  best  to  show  the  sin  of  blood-guiltiness,  and  bring 
before  the  people  the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  make  any 
impression. 

Farther  on  his  way,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Ma-mochisane,  the  daughter  of  Sebituane  who  had  re- 
signed in  favour  of  Sekel^tu.  He  was  the  first  white 
man  she  had  ever  seen.  The  interview  was  pleasing  and 
not  without  touches  of  womanly  character;  the  poor 
woman  had  felt  an  emfearrcw  rfe  richesses  in  the  matter  of 
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husbands,  and  was  very  uncomfortable  when  married 
women  complained  of  her  taking  their  spouses  from  them. 
Her  soul  recoiled  from  the  business ;  she  wished  to  have 
a  husband  of  ber  own  and  to  be  like  other  women. 

So  anxious  was  LiTingstone  to  find  a  healthy  locality, 
that,  leaving  Sekel^tu,  be  proceeded  to  the  ikrthest  limit  of 
the  Barotse  country,  but  no  healthy  place  could  be  found. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  risk,  and  much  as 
he  suffered  from  the  fever,  be  was  planning,  if  no  better 
place  could  be  found,  to  return  himself  to  Lin^mti  and  be 
the  Makololo  missionary.  Not  just  immediately,  however. 
Having  &iled  in  the  first  object  of  bia  joiimey — to  find  a 
healthy  locality— he  was  resolved  to  follow  out  the  second, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  a  highway  to  the  sea.  First 
he  would  try  the  west  coast,  and  the  point  for  which  he 
would  make  was  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  He  might  have 
found  a  nearer  way,  but  a  Portuguese  trader  whom  he 
had  met,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  kindness,  was 
going  by  tiiat  route  to  St.  Philip  de  Benguela.  The 
trader  was  imphcated  in  the  slave-trade,  and  Livingstone 
knew  what  a  disadvantage  it  would  be  either  to  accompany 
or  to  follow  him.  He  therefore  returned  to  Linyanti; 
and  there  began  preparations  for  the  journey  to  Loanda 
on  the  coast. 

During  the  time  thus  spent  in  the  Barotse  country, 
Livingstone  saw  heathenism  in  its  most  unadulterated 
fonn.  It  was  a  painftil,  loathsome,  and  horrible  spectacle. 
His  views  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  were  certainly  not  lightened  by  the  sight.  In  his 
Journal  be  is  constantly  letting  fall  expressions  of  weari- 
ness at  the  noise,  the  excitement,  the  wild  savage  dancing, 
the  heartless  cruelty,  the  utter  disregard  of  feelings,  the 
destruction  of  children,  the  drudgery  of  the  old  people, 
the  atrocious  murders  with  which  he  was  in  contact. 
Oocasiomdly  be  would  think  of  other  scenes  of  travel ;  if 
a  friend,  for  example,  were  going  to  Palestine,  he  would 
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say  how  gladly  he  would  kiss  the  dust  that  had  been 
trod  by  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  One  day  a  poor  girl  comes 
hungry  and  naked  to  the  wagons,  and  is  relieved  from 
time  to  time;  then  disappears  to  die  in  the  woods  of 
starvation  or  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  hyenas.  Another 
day,  as  he  ia  preaching,  a  boy,  walking  along  with  his 
mother,  IB  suddenly  seized  by  a  man,  utters  a  shriek  as  if 
his  heart  had  burst,  and  becomes,  as  Livingstone  finds,  a 
hopeless  slave.  Another  time,  the  sickening  sight  is  a 
line  of  slaves  attached  by  a  chain.  That  chain  haunts 
and  harrows  him. 

Amid  all  his  difficulties  he  patiently  pursued  his  work 
as  missionary.  Twice  every  Sunday  he  preached,  usually 
to  good  audiences,  the  number  rising  on  occasions  so  high 
as  a  thousand.  It  was  a  great  work  to  sow  the  good  seed 
so  widely,  where  no  C!hristian  man  had  ever  been,  pro- 
claiming every  Lord's  Day  to  fi?esh  ears  the  message  of 
Divine  love.  Sometimes  he  was  in  great  hop^  that  a 
true  impression  had  been  made.  But  usually,  whenever 
the  service  was  over,  the  wild  savage  dance  with  all  its 
demon  noises  succeeded,  and  the  missionary  could  but 
look  on  and  sigh.  So  ready  was  he  for  labour  that  when 
he  could  get  any  willing  to  learn,  he  commenced  teaching 
them  the  alphabet  But  he  was  continually  met  by  the 
notion  that  his  religion  was  a  religion  of  medicines,  and 
that  all  the  good  it  could  do  was  by  charms.  Intellectual 
culture  seemed  indispensable  to  dissipate  this  inveterate 
superstition  regarding  Christian  influence. 

A  few  extracts  from  his  Journal  in  the  Barotse  country 
will  more  vividly  exhibit  his  state  of  mind : — 

"  27A  Augttd  1853, — The  more  intimately  I  become  acquainte)) 
with  barbariaDB,  the  more  disgusting  does  heathenism  become.  It  is 
inconceivably  vile.  They  are  always  boasting  of  their  fierceness,  yet 
dare  not  visit  another  tribe  for  fear  of  being  killed.  They  never  visit 
anywhere  but  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  oppression.  They  never 
go  anywhere  but  with  a  club  or  spear  in  hand.  It  is  lamentable  to 
.see  those  who  might  be  children  of  Qod,  dwelling  in  peace  and  love, 
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so  utterly  the  children  of  the  devil,  dwelling  in  fear  and  continual 
irritation.  They  bestow  honours  and  flattering  titles  on  me  in  con- 
fuaing  provision.  All  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  call  me  Father, 
Lord,  etc.,  and  bestow  food  without  any  recompence,  out  of  pure 
kindness.  They  need  a  healer.  May  Grod  enable  me  to  be  sudi  to 
them.  .  .  . 

"  %\A  Augu^ — ^The  slave-trade  seeina  pushed  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  continent  from  both  sides.     It  must  be  profitable.  .  ,  . 

"Sej^emier  25,  Smtday. — A  quiet  audience  to-day.  The  seed 
being  sown,  the  least  of  all  seeds  now,  but  it  will  grow  a  mighty  tree. 
It  is  aa  it  were  a  small  stone  cut  out  of  a  mountain,  but  it  will  fill  the 
whole  earth.  He  that  beliereth  shall  not  make  haete.  Surely  if 
God  can  bear  with  hardened  impenitent  sinners  for  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
yean,  waiting  to  be  gradous,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  His  is 
the  best  way.  He  could  destroy  His  enemies,  but  He  waits  to  be 
gradouB.  To  become  irritated  with  their  stubbornness  and  hardness  ^ 
of  heart  is  ungodlike.  .  .  , 

"IZth  Odober. — Misaionariee  ought  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
beantafbL  We  are  oeceeaarily  compelled  to  contemplate  much  mora] 
impurity  and  degradation.  We  are  so  often  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment We  are  apt  to  become  either  callous  or  melancholy,  or,  if 
preserved  &om  these,  the  constant  strain  on  the  sensibilities  is  likely 
to  injure  the  bodily  health.  On  this  account  it  seems  necessaiy  to 
cultivate  that  faculty  for  the  gratification  of  which  God  has  made  such 
uoivereal  provisioa  See  the  green  earth  and  blue  sky,  the  lofty 
mountain  and  the  verdant  valley,  the  glorioas  orbs  of  day  and  night, 
and  the  starry  canopy  with  alt  their  celestial  Eplendour,  the  graceibi 
flowers  so  chaste  in  form  and  peH«ct  in  colouring.  The  various 
forms  of  animated  life  present  to  him  whose  heart  is  at  peace  with 
God  through  the  Hood  of  Hie  Son  an  indescribable  charm.  He  sees 
in  the  calm  beauties  of  nature  such  abundant  provision  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity  and  animate  existence.  There  appears  on  the  quiet 
repose  of  euth's  scenery  the  benignant  smile  of  a  Father's  love.  .The 
sciences  exhibit  such  wonderful  intelligence  and  design  in  all  their 
various  ramifications,  some  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  them  before 
engaging  in  missionary  work.  The  heart  may  often  be  cheered  by 
observing  the  operation  of  an  ever-present  intelligence,  and  we  may 
feel  that  we  are  leaning  on  His  bosom  while  living  in  a  world  clothed 
in  beauty,  and  robed  with  the  glorious  perfections  of  its  maker  and 
preserver.  We  must  feel  that  there  is  a  Governor  among  the  nations 
who  will  bring  all  Hia  plans  with  respect  to  our  human  famUy  te  a 
glorious  consummation.  He  who  stays  his  mind  on  his  ever-present, 
ever-enei^tic  God,  will  not  fret  himself  because  of  evil-doers.  He 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste." 

"  26tt  October. — I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  beautiful  woman  among 
the  black  people,  and  I  have  seen  many  thousands  in  a  great  variety 
of  tribee.     I  have  seen  a  few  who  m%ht  be  called  passable,  but  none 
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at  ftll  to  be  compared  to  what  one  ma;  meet  among  Engluh  servant- 
girls.  Some  beauties  are  aaid  to  be  found  among  the  Ga&ea,  but 
among  the  people  I  have  seen  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  European  being 
captivated  with  them.     The  whole  of  my  experience  goes  towards 

f   proving  that  civilisation  alone  produces  beanty,  and  exposure  to  the 
weather  and  other  vicisBitudes  tend  to  the  production  of  d^ormatioti 
I    and  ugliness.  ... 

"  28(A  Ociober. — The  conduct  of  the  people  whom  we  have  bron^t 
from  KuTuman  shows  that  no  amount  of  preaching  or  instmction  will 
insure  real  piety.  .  .  .  The  old  snperstztionB  cannot  be  driven  oat  of 
their  minds  by  faith  implanted  by  preaching.  They  have  not  vani^ed 
in  either  England  or  Scotland  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  of 
preaching.  Kuruman,  the  entire  population  of  which  amounted  in 
1853  to  638  souls,  enjoys  and  has  oijoyed  the  labours  of  at  least  (wo 
missionaries, — four  sermons,  two  prayer-meetings,  infant  schools,  adnlt 
schools,  sewing  schools,  classes,  books,  etc,  and  the  amount  of  visible 
succesB  is  very  gratifying,  a  remarkable  change  indeed  from  the  former 
state  of  these  people.  Yet  the  dr^  of  heathenism  still  cleave  fast  to 
the  minds  of  the  majority.  They  have  settled  deep  down  into  their 
souls,  and  one  century  will  not  be  sufficient  to  elevate  them  to  the 
rank  of  C!hriBtians  in  Britain.  The  double  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
commerce  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  civi- 
lisation of  men.  The  circulation  of  ideas  and  commodities  over  the 
fitce  of  the  eartli,  and  the  discovery  of  the  gold  regions  have  given 
enhanced  rapidity  to  commerce  in  other  countries,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Bat  what  for  Africa  t  God  will  do  scnnething  else  for  it ; 
something  jnat  as  wonderfol  and  unexpected  as  the  diseovwy  of  gold." 

It  needs  not  to  be  said  that  his  thoughte  were  veiy 
often  with  his  wife  and  children.  A  tender  letter  to  ihe 
four  little  ones  shows  that  though  some  of  them  might 
be  b^;inmng  to  forget  him,  their  names  were  written 
imperishably  on  his  heart : — 

"  Sekelih^s  Town,  Ztnyanft,  2d  October. — Mt  dbar  Robert,  AONIS, 
AND  Thomas  and  Oswell, — Here  is  another  little  tetter  for  you 
all.  I  should  like  to  see  you  much  more  than  vrrite  to  you,  and 
speak  with  my  tongue  rather  than  with  my  pen ;  but  we  are  far  from 
each  other — ^very,  very  Ear.  Here  are  Seipone,  and  Meriye  and  othere 
who  saw  you  as  Uie  first  white  children  they  ever  looked  at  Meriye 
came  the  other  day  and  brought  a  round  basket  for  Nannie.  She 
made  it  of  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra.  Others  put  me  in  mind  of  you 
all  by  calling  me  Bananee,  and  Rsrobert,  and  there  is  a  little  Thomas 
in  the  town,  and  when  I  think  of  you  I  remember,  though  I  am  &r 
off,  Jesus,  our  good  and  gracious  Jesus,  is  ever  near  both  you  and  me, 
and  then  I  pray  to  Him  to  bless  you  and  make  you  good. 
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"  He  is  ever  near.  Beiiiem1[>er  thia  if  70a  feel  asgiy  or  luuighty. 
Jenu  is  near  70a,  tod  sees  7011,  and  He  is  so  good  and  kind.  When 
He  was  among  men,  those  who  heard  Him  speak  said, '  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man,'  and  we  now  say, '  Never  did  man  love  like  Him.' 
YoQ  see  little  Zoaga  is  carried  on  mamma's  bosom.  Yon  are  taken 
care  of  by  Jesus  with  as  mnch  care  as  "inninia  takes  of  Zouga.  He  is 
always  watching  you  and  keeping  you  in  safety.  It  is  very  bad  to  sin, 
to  do  any  naughty  things,  or  speak  angry  or  naughty  words  befbra 
Him. 

"  Hy  dear  children,  take  Him  as  your  Guide,  your  Helper,  your  . 
Friend,  and  Saviour  through  life.  Whatever  you  are  tronbled  aboat 
ask  Him  to  keep  you.  Our  God  is  good.  We  thank  Him  that  we 
have  such  a  Saviour  and  Friend  as  He  is.  Now  you  are  little,  but  you 
will  not  always  be  so,  hence  you  must  leam  to  read,  and  write,  and  ' 
work.  All  dever  men  can  both  read  and  write,  and  Jeeos  needs 
clever  men  to  do  His  work.  Would  yon  not  like  to  work  for  Him 
among  men  1  Jesus  is  wishing  to  send  His  gospel  to  all  nations,  and 
He  needs  clever  men  to  do  this.  Would  you  like  to  serve  Himt 
Well,  you  must  leam  now,  and  not  get  tired  learuing.  After  some 
time  yon  will  like  learning  better  than  playing,  but  you  must  play  too 
in  order  to  make  your  bodies  strong  and  be  able  to  serve  Jesus. 

"  I  am  1^  to  hear  that  yon  go  to  the  academy,  I  hope  you  are 
learning  fast.  Don't  speak  Scotch.  It  is  not  so  pretty  as  EnglUh. 
Is  the  Tan  learning  to  read  with  mamma )  I  hope  you  are  all  kind  to 
mamma  I  saw  a  poor  woman  in  a  chain  with  many  others,  up  at  Uie  | 
Barotee.  She  had  a  little  child,  and  botJi  she  and  her  child  were  very 
thin.  See  how  kind  Jesus  was  to  yon.  No  one  can  put  you  in  chains 
onless  yon  become  bad.  If,  however,  you  leam  bad  ways,  beginning 
only  by  saying  bad  words  or  doing  little  bad  things,  Satan  will  have 
yon  in  the  chidus  of  sin,  and  yon  will  be  hurried  on  in  his  had  ways 
till  you  are  put  into  the  dreadful  place  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
him  and  all  who  are  like  him.  Fny  to  Jesus  to  deliver  yon  from  sin,  - 
give  you  new  hearts,  and  make  yoa  His  children.  Kiss  Zouga,  mamma, 
and  each  other  for  me. — Your  ever  affectionate  father, 

"  D.  LmNosroN." 

A  letter  to  his  &therand  other  relations  at  Hamilton, 
30th  September  1853,  is  of  a  somewhat  apologetic  and 
explanatoiy  cast  Some  of  his  friends  had  the  notion 
that  he  should  have  settled  somewhere,  "  preaching  the 
simple  gospel,"  and  converting  people  by  every  sermon : 

"  You  see  what  they  make  of  the  gospel,  and  my  conversation  on 
H,  in  which  my  inmost  heart  yearned  for  their  conversion.  Many 
DOW  think  Jesus  and  Sebituaae  vety  mnch  the  same  sort  of  person.  I 
was  prevented  by  fever  and  other  matters  fh)m  at  once  following  up 
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the  glorious  object  of  thU  jouraey :  viz.,  while  preachiiig  the  gospel 
beyond  evety  other  man's  line  of  thingB  made  ready  to  our  hands,  to  dis- 
cover a  healthy  location  for  a  missioo,  and  I  detennined  to  improve  the 
time  by  teaching  to  read.  This  produced  profound  deliberation  and 
lengthened  palavers,  and  at  length  the  chief  told  me  that  he  feared 
learning  to  road  would  change  his  heart  and  make  him  «»>ntcnt  with 
one  wife  like  SechSle.  He  has  four.  It  was  in  vain  I  urged  that  ttie 
change  contemplated  made  the  affair  as  voluntary  as  if  he  would  now 
change  his  mind  from  four  to  thirty,  as  his  father  had.  He  could  not 
realise  the  change  that  would  give  relish  to  any  other  system  than  the 
present.  He  felt  as  the  man  who  is  mentioned  by  Serle  as  saying  be 
would  not  like  to  go  to  heaven  to  be  employed  for  ever  singing  and 
praising  on  a  bare  cloud  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  .  .  . 

"  The  conversion  of  a  few,  however  valuable  their  souls  may  be, 
cannot  be  put  into  the  scale  against  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  spread 
over  the  whole  country.  In  this  I  do  and  will  exult.  As  in  Indu,  we 
are  doomed  to  perpetual  disappointment ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  spreads  over  the  masses.  We  are  like  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  We  prepare  the  way  for  a  glorious  future  in  which  mis- 
sionaries telling  the  same  tale  of  love  will  convert  by  every  sermon.  I 
am  trying  now  to  establish  the  Lord's  kingdom  in  a  region  wider  by 
far  than  Scotland.  Fever  seems  to  forbid ;  but  I  shall  work  for  the 
glory  of  Christ's  kingdom — fever  or  no  fever.  All  the  intelligent  men 
who  direct  our  society  and  understand  the  nature  of  my  movements, 
support  me  warmly.  A  few,  I  understand,  in  Africa,  in  writing  home, 
have  styled  my  efforts  as  '  wanderings.'  The  very  word  contains  a  lie 
coUed  like  a  serpent  in  its  bosom.  It  means  travelling  without  an 
object,  or  uselessly.  I  am  now  performing  the  duty  of  writing  you.  If 
this  were  termed  '  dawdling,'  it  would  be  as  true  as  the  otiier.  .  .  . 
I  have  actually  seen  letters  to  the  Directors  in  which  I  am  gravely 
charged  with  holding  the  views  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  So  very 
sure  am  I  that  I  am  in  the  path  which  God's  Providence  has  pointed 
out,  as  that  by  which  Christ's  kingdom  is  to  be  promoted,  that  if  the 
Society  should  object,  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  to  withdraw  from 
it.  .  .  . 

"  P.S. — My  throat  became  well  during  the  long  silence  of  travelliug 
across  the  desert.  It  plagues  again  now  that  I  am  preaching  in  a 
moist  climate." 

Dr.  Livingstone  now  began  his  preparations  for  the 
journey  from  Linyanti  to  Loanda.  Sekel^tu  was  kind  and 
generous.  The  road  was  impracticable  for  wagons,  and 
the  native  trader,  George  Meming,  returned  to  Kuruman. 
The  Kuruman  guides  had  not  done  weU,  so  that  Living- 
stone resolved  to  send  them  back,  and  to  get  Makololo 
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men  insteacL     Here  is  the  record  of  Hs  last  Sunday  at 
Linyanti : — 

"^IhNov.  1853. —  Large  audience.  Knruman  people  don't  attend. 
If  it  is  a  fashion  to  be  church-going,  many  are  drairn  into  ite  obserr- 
aace.  But  placed  in  other  circumfitancee,  the  true  character  comes 
out.  Thia  ia  the  case  with  many  Scotchmen.  May  God  so  imbue 
my  mind  with  the  spirit  of  ChriAtiauity  that  in  all  circumstances  I 
may  show  my  Christian  character  I  Had  a  long  conversation  with 
Motlnbe,  chiefly  on  a  charm  for  defending  the  town  or  for  gun  medi- 
cine. They  think  I  know  it  but  will  not  impart  the  secret  to  them.  I 
used  every  form  of  expression  to  undeceive  him,  but  to  little  purpose. 
Their  belief  in  medicine  which  will  enable  them  to  ahoot  well  is  very 
strong,  and  simple  trust  in  an  unseen  Saviour  to  defend  them  against 
such  enemies  as  the  Matebele  is  too  simple  for  them.  I  asked  if  a 
little  charcoal  sewed  up  in  a  bag  were  a  more  feasible  protector  than 
He  who  made  all  things,  and  told  them  that  one  day  they  would  laugh 
heartily  at  their  own  folhes  in  bothering  me  so  much  for  gun  medi- 
cine. A  man  who  has  never  had  to  do  with  a  raw  heathen  tribe  has 
yet  to  learn  the  Misaouaiy  A  B  C." 

On  the  8th  he  writes  : — 

"  Our  intentions  are  to  go  up  the  Leeba  till  we  reach  the  falls, 
then  send  back  the  canoe  and  proceed  in  the  country  beyond  as  best 
we  caiL  Matiamvo  is  far  beyond,  but  the  Ca^antse  (probably 
Cassange)  live  on  the  west  of  the  river.  May  God  in  mercy  permit  me 
to  do  something  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  these  dark  places  of  the 
earth  I  May  He  accept  my  children  for  His  service,  and  sanctify  them 
for  it !  My  blessing  on  my  wife.  May  Grod  comfort  her  1  If  my 
watch  comes  back  after  I  am  cut  off,  it  belongs  to  Agnes.  If  my 
sextant,  it  is  Bobert's.  The  Paris  medal  to  Thomas.  Double-barrelled 
gnn  to  Zouga.  Be  a  Father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  Husband  to  the 
widow,  for  Jesus'  saka" 

The  probability  of  his  falling  was  full  in  his  view. 
But  the  thought  was  ever  in  his  mind,  and  ever  finding 
expression  in  letters  both  to  the  MLssionaiy  and  the 
Geographical  Societies,  and  to  all  his  friends, — "  Can  the 
love  of  Christ  not  carry  the  missionary  where  the  slave- 
trade  carries  the  trader?"  His  wagon  and  goods  were 
left  with  Sekel^u,  and  also  the  Journal  frt>m  which  t^iese 
extracts  are  taken.^     It  was  well  for  him  that  his  con- 

■  ThU  Journal  is  mentioned  in  the  Jfiuionary  TVqmZi  m  having  been  lost 
(p.  229).  It  wsa  afterwards  recovered.  It  containi,  unong  other  things,  tome 
important  notes  on  Natiiral  History. 
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viction  of  duty  was  clear  as  noonday.     A  year  after,  he 
wrote  to  his  father-in-law : — 

"  I  had  foUy  made  up  my  mind  m  to  the  path  of  duty  before 
Btarting.  I  wrote  to  my  hnrther-in-Iaw,  Bobert  Moffat :  '  I  ahaJi  open 
up  a  path  into  the  interior,  or  perish.*  I  never  have  had  the  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  my  conne,  and  wish  only 
that  my  exertions  may'  be  honoured  ao  fax  that  the  gospel  may  be 
preached  and  believed  in  all  this  dark  region." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  LINYANTI  TO  LOANDA. 

A.D.  1853-18B4. 

IMfficnttiM  and  hudahip*  of  joomey — Hia  traTelliog  kit — Four  booki — Bi« 
Jonmml — Mods  of  tntvelliiig — Beauty  of  conatry — HepnliiveiieBa  of  the 
pec^de — Tlwir  raligiima  belief— The  o^ro — Preaching— The  magio  Untarn— 
I^melineBa  of  feeluig — Slave-trade — Maaagemeot  of  the  nativea — Danger 
from  Ohibogne — from  another  chief — Livingstone  ill  of  fever — At  the  Qaongo 
— Attaohment  of  followen — "  The  good  time  coming  " — FortogaeM  tettle- 
meiita — Orest  kindneaa  of  the  Fortogneae — Arrivei  at  Loanda — Received  by 
Ur.  Qftbriel— Hia  great  friendahip— No  lettera- News  through  Mr.  Qabriel^ 
livingatone  becomM  acquainted  with  naval  ofBoen — Beaolves  to  go  baok  to 
liaysDti  and  make  for  East  Coaat — Letter  to  hia  wife — Correapoodenoe  with 
Mr.  Maclear — Aocnrsc;  of  hia  obaervatione — Sir  John  Heraohel — GeogT^>hi- 
oal  Sodety  awaid  their  gold  medal — Bamarka  of  Lord  Elleamere. 

Thb  journey  from  lanyanti  to  Loanda  occupied  from  the 
11th  November  1853  to  Slst  May  1854.  It  was  in  many, 
ways  tJie  most  difficult  and  dangerous  that  livingstoDe 
had  yet  performed,  and  it  drew  out  in  a  very  wonderful 
manner  the  rare  combination  of  qualities  that  fitted  him 
for  hia  work.  The  route  had  never  been  traversed,  so  &r 
as  any  trustworthy  tradition  went,  by  any  European. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  Sekel^u's  tu^,  the  oxen 
needed  for  carrying,  and  a  trifling  amoimt  of  coffee,  cloth, 
beads,  etc.,  Liviogetone  had  neither  stores  of  food  for  his 
party,  nor  presents  with  which  to  propitiate  the  countless 
tribes  of  rapacious  and  suspicious  savages  that  lined  his 
path.  The  Barotse  men  who  accompanied  him,  usually 
called  the  "  Makololo,"  though  on  the  whole  f^thful  and 
patient,  "the  best  that  ever  accompanied  me,"  were  a 
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burden  in  one  sense,  as  much  as  a  help  in  another ; 
chicken-hearted,  ready  to  succmnb  to  eveiy  trouble,  and 
to  be  cowed  by  any  chief  that  wore  a  threatening  face. 
Worse  if  possible,  Livingstone  himself  was  in  wretched 
health.  During  this  part  of  the  journey  he  had  constant 
attacks  of  intermittent  fever,'  accompanied  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  road  with  dysentery  of  the  most  distressing 
kind.  In  the  intervjJs  of  fever  he  was  often  depressed 
alike  in  body  and  in  mind.  Often  the  party  were  desti- 
tute of  food  of  any  sort,  and  never  had  they  food  suitable 
for  a  fever-stricken  invalid.  The  vexations  he  encountered 
were  of  no  common  kind :  at  starting,  the  greater  part  of 
his  medicines  was  stolen,  much  though  he  needed  them ; 
in  the  course  of  the  journey,  his  pontoon  was  left  behind ; 
at  one  time,  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of  fever, 
his  riding-ox  threw  him,  and  he  fell  heavily  on  his  head ; 
at  another,  while  crossing  a  river,  the  ox  tossed  him  into 
the  water;  the  heavy  rains,  and  the  necessity  of  wading 
through  streams  three  or  four  times  a  day,  kept  him 
almost  constantly  wet;  and  occasionally,  to  vary  the 
annoyance,  mosquitos  would  assail  him  as  fiercely  as  if 
they  had  been  waging  a  war  of  extermination.  The  most 
critical  moments  of  peril,  demanding  the  utmost  coolnees 
and  most  dauntless  courage,  would  sometimes  occur  during 
the  stage  of  depression  afl«r  fever ;  it  was  then  he  had  to 
extricate  himself  fi^m  savage  warriors,  who  vowed  that 
he  must  go  back,  unless  he  gave  them  an  ox,  a  gun,  or  a 
man.  The  ox  he  could  HI  spare,  the  gun  not  at  all,  and 
as  for  giving  the  last — a  man-^to  make  a  slave  of,  he 
would  sooner  die.  At  the  best,  he  was  a  poor  ra^ed 
skeleton  when  he  reached  those  who  had  hearts  to  feel 
for  him,  and  hands  to  help  him.  Had  he  not  been  a 
prodigy  of  patience,  faith,  and  co\u»ge,  had  he  not  known 
where  to  find  help  in  all  time  of  his  tribulation,  he  would 
never  have  reached  the  haunts  of  civilised  men. 

'  The  nnmber  of  attscka  wu  thirty-one. 
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His  travelling-kit  was  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
bulk;  that  he  minded  little,  but  he  was  vexed  to  be 
able  to  take  so  few  booka  A  few  days  ailer  setting  out, 
he  writes  in  his  private  Journal : — • 

"  I  feel  the  want  of  books  in  this  journey  more  than  anything  else. 
A  Sichuana  Pentateuch,  a  lined  journal,  Thomson's  Tables,  a  Nautical 
Almanac,  and  a  Bible,  constitute  my  stock.  The  last  constitutes  my 
chief  resource ;  but  the  want  of  other  mental  pabulum  is  felt  severely. 
There  is  little  to  interest  in  the  conversation  of  the  people.  Loud 
disputes  often  about  the  women,  and  angry  altercations  in  which  the 
same  string  of  abuse  is  used,  are  more  frequent  than  anything  else." 

The  "  lined  journal,"  of  which  mention  is  made  here, 
was  probably  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
taken  on  such  a  journey.  It  is  a  strongly  bound  quarto 
volume  of  more  than  800  pages,  with  a  lock  and  key.  The 
writing  is  so  neat  and  clear  that  it  might  almost  be  taken 
for  lithograph.  Occasionally  there  is  a  page  with  letters 
beginning  to  sprawl,  as  if  one  of  those  times  had  come 
when  he  tells  us  that  he  could  neither  think  nor  speak, 
nor  tell  any  one's  name — possibly  not  even  his  own,  if  he 
had  been  asked  it.  He  used  to  jot  his  observations  on 
little  note-books,  and  extend  them  when  detained  by 
rain  or  other  causes. 

The  journal  differs  in  some  material  respects  from  the 
printed  record  of  this  journey.  It  is  much  more  expUcit  in 
setting  forth  the  bad  treatment  he  often  received.  When 
he  spoke  of  these  things  to  the  public,  he  made  constant 
use  of  the  mantle  of  charity,  and  the  record  of  many  a  bad 
deed  and  many  a  bad  character  is  toned  down.  Naturally 
too,  the  journal  is  more  explicit  cai  the  subject  of  his  own 
troubles,  and  more  free  in  recording  the  play  of  his  feel- 
ings. It  does  not  hide  the  commimings  of  his  heart  with 
his  heavenly  Father.  It  is  bmlt  up  in^  a  random-rubble 
style ;  here  a  solemn  prayer,  in  the  next  line  a  note  of 
lunar  observations  ;  then  a  dissertation  on  the  habits  of 
the  hippopotamua  Notes  bearing  on  the  character,  the 
superstitions,  and  the    feelings  of  the  natives   are    of 
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frequent  occurrencse.  The  explanation  is,  that  Living- 
stone put  down  everything  as  it  came,  reserving  the 
arranging  and  digesting  of  the  'whole  to  a  future  time. 
The  extremely  hurried  manner  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  write  his  Missionary  Travels  prevented  him  from  ful- 
filling all  hia  plan,  and  compelled  him  to  content  himaftlf 
with  giving  to  the  public  then  what  could  be  put  most 
readily  together.  There  are  indications  that  he  contem- 
plated in  the  end  a  much  more  thorough  use  of  his 
materiaJa.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  published 
volumes  contained  all  that  he  deemed  worthy  of  publica- 
tion, or  that  a  censure  is  due  to  those  who  reproduce 
some  portions  whidi  he  passed  over.  As  to  the  neat  and 
finished  form  in  which  the  Journal  exists,  it  was  one  of 
the  many  fruits  of  a  strong  habit  of  orderliness  and  self- 
respect  which  he  had  begun  to  learn  at  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  and  which  he  practised  all  his  lifa  Even  in  the 
matter  of  personal  cleanliness  and  dress  he  was  uniformly 
most  attentive  in  his  wanderings  among  savages.  "I 
feel  certain,"  he  said,  "that  the  lessons  of  cleanliness 
rigidly  instilled  by  my  mother  in  diildhood  helped  to 
maintain  that  respect  which  these  people  entertain  for 
European  ways." 

Ilie  course  of  the  journey  was  first  along  the  river 
Zambesi,  as  he  had  gone  before  with  SekeUtu,  to  its 
jtmction  vrith  the  Leeba,  then  along  the  Leeba  to  the 
country  of  Lobale  on  the  left  and  I^onda  on  the  right. 
Then,  leaving  the  canoes,  he  travelled  on  oxback  first 
N.N.w.  and  then  w.  till  he  reached  St.  Paul  de  Loanda 
on  the  coast.  His  Journal,  like  the  published  volume,  is 
full  of  observations  on  the  beauty  and  wonderftd  capacity 
and  productiveness  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed  after  leaving  the  river.  Instinctively  he  would 
compare  it  with  Scotland.  A  beautiful  valley  reminds 
him  of  his  native  vale  of  Clyde,  seen  from  the  spot 
where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  saw  the  battle  of  Langside ; 
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only  the  Scottish  scene  is  but  a  mmiature  of  the  much 
greater  and  richer  landscape  before  him.  At  the  raght  of 
the  mountains  he  would  feel  his  Highland  blood  rushing 
through  him,  banishing  all  thoughts  of  fever  and  fatigue. 
If  only  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  could  be  spread  among 
the  people,  what  a  glorious  land  it  would  become  I  But 
alas  for  the  people  t  In  moat  cases  they  were  outwardly 
very  repulsive.  Never  seen  without  a  spear  or  a  club  in 
their  hands,  the  men  seemed  only  to  d^ight  in  plunder 
and  slaughter,  and  yet  they  were  utter  cowards.  Their 
mouths  were  fiiU  of  cmrnog  and  bitterness.  The  execra- 
tions they  poured  on  each  other  were  incredible.  In 
very  wantonneea,  when  they  met  they  would  pelt  each 
other  with  curses,  uid  then  perhaps  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  The  women,  like  the  men,  went  about  in 
almost  total  nudity,  and  seemed  to  know  no  shame.  So 
reckless  were  the  chiefa  of  human  life,  that  a  man  might 
be  put  to  death  for  a  single  distasteful  word ;  yet  some- 
times there  were  exhibitions  of  very  tender  feeling.  The 
headman  of  a  village  once  showed  him,  with  much 
i^jpaient  feeling,  the  burnt  house  of  a  chUd  of  his, 
adding, — *'  She  perished  in  it,  and  we  have  all  removed 
from  our  own  huts  uid  built  here  round  her,  in  order  to 
weep  over  her  grava"  From  some  of  the  people  he  re- 
ceived great  kindness ;  others  were  quite  different.  Their 
character,  in  short,  was  a  riddle,  and  would  need  to  be 
studied  more.  But  the  prevalent  aspect  of  things  was 
both  distressing  and  depressing.  If  he  had  thought  of  it 
continually  he  would  have  become  the  victim  of  melan- 
choly. It  was  a  characteristic  of  his  large  and  buoyant 
nature,  that,  besides  having  the  resource  of  spiritual 
thought,  he  was  able  to  make  use  of  another  divine  cor- 
rective to  such  a  traidency,  to  find  delightful  recreation 
in  science,  and  especially  in  natiu^  history,  and  by  this 
means  turn  the  mind  away  for  a  time  fi:om  the  dark 
scenes  of  man's  depravity. 
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The  people  all  seemed  to  recognise  a  Supreme  Being ; 
but  it  was  only  occasionallj,  in  times  of  distress,  that  they 
paid  Him  homage.  They  had  no  love  for  Him  like  that 
of  Christians  for  Jesus — only  terror.  Some  of  them,  who 
were  true  negroes,  had  images,  simple  but  grotesque. 
Their  strongest  belief  waa  in  the  power  of  medicines 
acting  as  charms.  They  fidly  recognised  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death.  Some  of  them  believed  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  certain  persons  into  alligators  or  hippopota- 
muses, or  into  lions.  This  belief  could  not  be  shfJien  by 
any  arguments — at  least  on  the  part  of  man.  The 
negroes  proper  interested  him  greatly ;  they  were 
numerous,  prolific,  and  could  not  be  extirpated.  He 
almost  regretted  that  Mr.  Mofiat  had  translated  the 
Bible  into  Sichuana.  That  language  might  die  out;  but 
the  negro  might  sii^,  "  Men  may  come  and  isasa  may  go, 
but  I  go  on  for  ever." 

The  incessant  attadcs  of  fever  from  which  Livingstone 
suffered  in  this  journey,  the  continual  rain  occurring  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  the  return  of  the  affection  of  the 
throat  for  which  he  had  got  his  uvula  excised,  and  the 
difficulty  of  speaking '  to  tribes  using  different  dialects, 
prevented  him  from  holding  his  Sunday  services  aa 
regularly  as  before.  Such  entries  in  his  Journal  as  the 
following  are  but  too  frequent : — 

"Stmday,  19iA. — Sick  all  Sunday  and  unable  to  move.  Several  of 
the  people  vere  ill  too,  so  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  roll  from  side 
to  side  in  my  miserable  little  tent,  io  which,  with  all  the  ahade  we 
could  give  it,  the  thermometer  stood  upwards  of  90'^." 

But  though  little  able  to  preach,  Livingstone  made 
the  most  of  an  apparatus  which  in  some  degree  compen- 
sated his  lack  of  speech — a  magic-lantem  which  his  friend, 
a  former  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Murray,  had  given  him. 
The  pictures  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  and  other 
Bible  scenes,  enabled  him  to  convey  important  truths  In  a 
way  that  attracted  the  people.     It  was,  he  says,  the  only 
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service  he  was  ever  asked  to  repeat.  The  only  uncom- 
fortable feeling  it  raised  was  on  the  part  of  i^ose  who 
stood  on  the  side  where  the  aUdee  were  drawn  out.  Thej 
were  terrified  lest  the  figures,  as  they  passed  along, 
should  take  possesion  of  them,  entering  like  spirits  into 
their  bodies  I 

The  lonelinesa  of  feeling  engendered  by  the  absence  ■ 
of  all  human  sympathy  was  trying.  "Amidst  all  the  ' 
beauty  and  lovelinras  with  which  I  am  surrounded,  there 
is  still  a  feeling  of  want  in  the  soul, — as  if  something 
more  were  needed  to  bathe  the  soul  in  bliss  than  the 
sight  of  the  perfection  in  working  and  goodness  in  plan- 
ning of  the  great  Father  of  our  spirits.  I  need  to  be 
purified — fitted  for  the  eternal,  to  which  my  soul  stretches  1 

away,  in  ever  returning  longings.  I  need  to  be  made 
more  like  my  blessed  Saviour,  to  serve  my  God  with  aU 
my  powers.  Look  upon  me,  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
and  supply  aU  Thou  seest  lacking." 

It  was  Livingstone's  great  joy  to  begin  this  long 
journey  with  a  blessed  act  of  humanity,  boldly  summoning 
a  trader  to  release  a  body  of  captives,  so  iJiat  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  souls  were  restored  to  freedonL  As  he 
proceeded  he  obttuned  but  too  plain  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  slave  traffic  prevailed,  uniformly 
finding  that  wherever  slavers  had  been,  the  natives 
were  more  difficult  to  deal  with  and  more  exorbitant 
in  their  demands.  Slaves  in  chains  were  sometimes  met 
with — a  sight  which  some  of  his  men  had  never  beheld 
liefore. 

Livingstone's  successful  management  of  the  natives 
constituted  the  crowning  wonder  of  this  journey.  Usually 
the  hearts  of  the  chiefe  were  wonderfully  turned  to  him, 
BO  that  they  not  only  allowed  him  to  pass  on,  but  supplied 
Mm  with  provisions.  But  there  were  some  memorable 
occadons  on  which  he  and  his  company  appeared  to  be 
doomed.     When  he  passed  through  the  Chiboque  country, 
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the  proTiBions  were  abeolutdy  spent ;  there  was  no  re- 
source but  to  kill  a  riding-ox,  a  part  of  which,  according  to 
custom,  was  sent  to  the  chief.  Next  day  was  Sunday. 
After  service  the  chief  sent  an  impudent  message  de- 
manding much  more  valuable  preaentfl.  His  people 
collected  round  Livingstone,  brandishing  their  weapona, 
and  one  young  man  all  but  brought  down  his  sword  on 
his  head.  It  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  a  fight ;  yet 
Livingstone's  management  prevailed  —  the  threatened 
storm  passed  away. 

Some  days  i^ter,  in  passing  through  a  forest  in  t^e 
dominions  of  anotlier  chief,  he  and  his  people  were  in 
momentary  expectation  of  an  attack.  They  went  to  the 
chiers  village  and  spoke  to  the  man  himself;  and  here, 
on  a  Sunday,  while  ill  of  fever,  Livingstone  was  able  to 
effect  a  temporaty  settlement.  The  chief  sent  them 
some  food ;  then  yams,  a  goat,  fowl,  and  meat.  Living- 
stone gave  him  a  shawl  and  two  bunches  of  beads,  and 
he  seemed  pleased.  During  these  exciting  scenes, 
he  felt  no  fever ;  but  when  they  were  over,  the  constant 
wettings  made  him  experience  a  sore  sense  of  sinking, 
and  this  Sunday  was  a  day  "of  p^fect  useleesneeB." 
Monday  came,  and  while  Livingstone  was  as  low  as 
possible,  Uie  inexorable  chief  renewed  his  demands.  "  It 
was,"  he  says,  "  a  day  of  torture." 

"  After  talbdng  nearly  the  whole  Axj  we  gave  the  old  chief  an  ox, 
but  he  would  not  take  it  hut  another.  I  was  grieved  exceedingly  to 
find  that  onr  people  had  become  quite  diaheartened,  and  all  resolved 
to  return  home.  All  t  can  say  has  no  effect  I  can  only  look  np  to 
God  to  influence  their  minds,  that  the  enterprise  fail  not^  now  that  we 
have  reached  the  very  threshold  of  the  Portugueae  settlements.  I  am 
greatly  distreased  at  this  change,  for  what  else  can  be  done  for  this 
miserable  land  I  do  not  see.  It  is  shut  0  Almighty  God,  help,  help  t 
and  leave  not  this  wretched  people  to  the  slave-dealer  and  Satan. 
The  people  have  done  well  hitherto,  I  see  God's  good  influence  in  it. 
Hope  He  has  left  only  for  a  little  season.  No  laud  needs  the  goepet 
more  than  this  miserable  pordoa  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be  left  to  faO 
in  introducing  it" 
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On  Wednesday  morning,  however,  final  arrangementa 
were  made,  and  the  party  passed  on  in  peace.  Ten  days 
later,  ag£un  on  a  Sunday,  they  were  once  more  pestered 
by  a  great  man  demanding  dues.  Livingstone  replied 
by  simply  defying  him.  He  might  kill  him,  but  God 
would  judge.  And  on  the  Monday,  they  left  peaceably, 
thankful  for  their  deliverance,  some  of  the  men  remarking, 
in  view  of  it,  that  they  were  "  children  of  Jesus,"  and 
Livingstone  thanking  God  devoutly  for  His  great  mercy. 
Next  day  they  were  again  stopped  at  the  river  Quango. 
The  poor  Makololo  had  parted  in  vain  with  their  copper 
omamenta,  imd  livingstone  with  his  razors,  shirts,  etc. ; 
yet  he  had  made  up  his  mind  (as  he  wrote  to  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  afterwards)  to  part  with  his  blanket  and 
coat  to  get  a  passage,  when  a  young  Portuguese  sergeant, 
Cypriano  de  Abrao,  made  his  appearance,  and  the  party 
were  allowed  to  pass. 

There  were  many  proofs  that,  though  a  poor  set  of 
fellows,  Livingstone's  own  followers  were  animated  with 
extraordinary  regard  for  him.  No  wonder  1  They  had 
Been  how  sincere  he  was  in  saying  that  he  would  die 
rather  than  give  any  of  them  up  to  captivity.  And  all  ' 
his  intercourse  with  them  had  been  marked  by  similar 
proofe  of  his  generosity  and  kindness.  When  the  ox 
flung  him  into  the  river,  about  twenty  of  them  made  a 
umdtaneous  rush  for  his  rescue,  and  their  joy  at  his 
safety  was  very  great. 

Amid  all  that  was  dkcouraging  in  the  present  aspect 
of  things,  Livingstone  could  always  look  forward  and 
rejoice  in  the  good  time  coming  ; — 

"  Svinday,t^i. — This  age  presentB  one  great  fact  in  the  Providence 
of  God :  miesions  are  sent  forth  to  all  quartere  of  the  world, — missions  ' 
not  of  one  section  of  the  Church,  bnt  of  all  sections,  and  from  nearly 
all  dmstian  nations.  It  seems  very  unfEiir  to  judge  of  the  success  of 
these  by  the  number  of  conversions  which  hare  foUowed.  These  are 
nther  proofs  of  the  missiona  being  of  the  right  sort.  They  show  the 
direction  of  the  stream  which  is  set  in  motion  \fj  Him  who  rules  the   ' 
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QfttioBa,  and  ig  deatlned  to  overfloT  die  world.  The  fact  which  ought 
to  Btimulato  us  above  all  others  ia,  not  that  we  have  contributed  to  the 
couversioii  of  a  few  souIb,  however  valuable  these  may  be,  but  that  "we 
are  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  The 
number  of  conversions  in  India  is  but  a  poor  criterion  of  the  success 
which  has  foUowed  the  missionaries  there.  The  general  knowledge  is 
the  criterion ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  other  lands  where  missionaries 
in  the  midst  of  masses  of  heathenism  seem  like  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness — Reformers  before  the  Kefonnation,  fatnre  missionaries 
will  see  conversions  follow  every  sermon.  We  prepare  the  way  for  thran. 
May  they  not  forget  the  pioneers  who  worked  in  the  thick  gloom  with 
few  rays  to  cheer,  except  such  as  flow  from  faith  in  God's  promises  t 
We  work  for  a  glorious  future  which  we  are  not  destined  to  see — the 
golden  age  which  has  not  been,  but  will  yet  be.  We  are  only  mondDg- 
stara  shining  in  the  dark,  but  the  glorious  mom  will  break,  the  good 
time  coming  yet.  The  present  nuHsion-stationB  will  all  be  broken  Up, 
Ko  matter  how  great  the  outcry  against  the  instrumentality  which  God 
employs  for  His  purposes,  whether  by  French  soldiery  as  in  Tahitj,  or 
as  tawny  Boers  in  South  Africa,  our  duty  is  onward,  onward,  proclaim- 
ing God's  Word  whether  men  will  hew  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 
A  few  conversions  show  whether  God's  Spirit  ia  in  a  mission  or  not. 
No  mission  which  has  His  approbation  is  entirely  nnaucceesfuL  His 
purposes  have  been  fulfilled,  if  we  have  been  futhfuL  '  The  nation  or 
kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Thee  shall  utterly  be  destroyed ' — this 
haa  often  been  preceded  by  free  offers  of  friendship  and  mercy,  and 
many  missions  which  He  has  sent  in  the  olden  time  seemed  bad  f^ures. 
Noah's  preaching  was  a  failure,  Isaiah  thought  his  so  too.  Poor 
Jeremiah  is  sitting  weeping  tears  over  his  people,  everybody  cursing 
the  honest  man,  and  he  ill-pleased  with  hie  mother  for  having  borne 
him  among  such  a  set.  And  Ezekiel's  stiflf- necked,  rebellious  crew 
were  no  better.  Paul  said, '  All  seek  their  awn,  not  the  things  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  and  he  knew  that  after  his  departure  grievous  wolves  would 
enter  in,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Yet  the  cause  of  God  ia  atill  carried 
on  to  more  eiJightened  developments  of  His  will  and  character,  and 
the  dominion  ie  being  given  by  the  power  of  commerce  and  population 
unto  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  And  this  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  a  little  atone  cut  out  of  a  mountun  without  hands 
which  shall  cover  the  whole  earth.  For  this  time  we  work ;  may  God 
accept  our  imperfect  service  l" 

At  length  Livingstone  begiin  to  get  near  the  coast, 
reaching  the  oulJying  Portuguese  stations.  He  was 
received  by  the  Portugu^e  gentlemen  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  his  wants  were  generously  provided  for.  One 
of  them  gave  him  the  first  glass  of  wine  he  had  taken  in 
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Africa.  Another  provided  him  with  a  suit  of  clothing. 
Livingstone  invoked  the  blessing  of  Him  who  said,  "  I 
was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me."  His  Journal  is  profuse 
in  its  admiration  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  traders,  who 
did  not  like  the  slave-trade — not  they,  but  had  most 
enlightened  views  for  the  welfare  of  Africa,  But 
opposite  some  of  these  eulogistical  passages  of  the 
Journal  there  was  afterwards  added  an  expressive  series 
of  marks  of  interrogation. 

At  a  later  date  he  saw  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  some  of  the  professions  of  these  gentlemen.  In- 
genuous and  trustful,  he  could  at  first  think  nothing  but 
good  of  those  who  had  shown  him  such  marked  attention. 
AiWwards,  the  inexorable  logic  of  &cts  proved  too 
strong,  even  for  his  unsuspecting  soul.  But  the  kindness 
of  the  Portuguese  was  most  genuine,  and  Livingstone 
never  ceased  to  be  grateful  for  a  single  kind  act.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  whatever  he  came  to  Uiink  of 
their  poUcy  afterwards,  he  was  always  ready  to  make  this 
acknowledgment. 

Arrived  at  Loanda,  3lst  May  1854,  with  his  twenty- 
seven  followers,  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Gabriel,  the  British  Commissioner  for  the 
Buppr^sion  of  the  slave-trade  there,  and  everything 
was  done  by  him  for  his  comfort.  The  sensation  of 
lying  on  an  English  bed,  after  six  months  lying  on  the 
ground,  was  indescribably  delightinl.  Mr.  Gabriel  was 
equally  attentive  to  him  during  a  long  and  distressing 
attack  of  fever  and  dysentery  that  prostrated  him  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Loanda.  In  his  Journal  the  warmest 
benedictions  are  poured  on  Mr.  Gabriel,  and  blessings 
everlasting  besought  for  his  soul.  One  great  disappoint- 
ment he  suffered  at  Loanda— not  a  single  letter  was 
awaiting  him.  His  friends  must  have  thought  he  could 
never  reach  it.  This  want  of  letters  was  a  very  fre- 
quent trial,  especially  to  one  who  wrote  so  many,  and 
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of  such  length.  The  cordial  friendship  of  Mr.  Gabriel, 
however,  was  a  great  solace.  He  gave  him  much 
itifonDation,  not  only  on  all  that  concerned  Uie  slave- 
trade — now  more  than  ever  attnicting  his  attention — 
but  also  on  the  natural  history  of  the  district,  and  be 
entered,  con  amore,  into  the  highest  objects  of  his  mission. 
Afterwards,  in  acknowledging  to  the  Directors  of  tlie 
London  Missionary  Society  receipt  of  a  letter  for  I>r. 
Livingstone,  intrusted  to  his  care,  Mr.  Gabriel  wrote  as 
follows  {20th  March  1856)  :— 

"Dr.  LivingBtotie,  after  the  nobis  objects  he  has  achieved,  most, 
assuredly  vaata  no  teatimony  from  me.  I  consult,  therefore,  the  impulse 
of  my  owa  mind  alone,  when  I  declare  that  in  no  respect  was  my  inter- 
course more  gratifying  to  me  than  in  the  opportunitiea  aSbrded  to  me  of 
observing  his  eamfsl,  atiive,  and  vniotaned  solicitude/or  the  advamxment  of 
Ckrisiiiuuiy.  Ttiw,  perhaps,  have  had  better  opportunities  than  myself 
of  estimating  <A«  bmeJU  (he  ChritUaa  cause  in  11m  country  has  derived  front 
Dr.  Livingstone's  exeriums.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  that  sacred  caose, 
and  hi^ily  honourable  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  ioA«n  gualUies 
and  dUposUions  liie  hit  an  employed  in  propagaiing  its  Ues^ngs  among  men. 
Irrespective,  moreover,  of  hu  laudable  and  single-minded  conduct  aa  a  _ 
minisier  of  Oie  Gospel,  and  his  attainments  in  making  observations  which 
have  detennined  the  true  geography  of  the  interior,  the  Directors,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  have  failed  to  perceive  how  interesting  and  valuable  are 
all  the  communications  they  receive  from  him — as  sketches  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  material,  fabrics,  and  produce  of  these 
lands.  I  most  fervently  pray  that  the  kind  Providence,  which  has 
hitherto  carried  him  through  bo  many  perils  and  hardshipB,  may  guide 
him  safely  to  his  present  journey's  end." 

The  friendship  of  Mr.  Gabriel  was  honourable  both 
to  himself  and  to  Dr.  Livingstone.  At  a  very  early 
period,  he  learned  to  ^preciate  Livingstone  thoroughly ; 
he  saw  how  great  as  well  as  how  good  a  man  he  was,  and 
felt  that  to  be  the  friend  of  such  a  man  was  one  of  tite 
highest  distinctions  he  could  have.  After  Livingstone 
left  Loanda,  and  while  he  was  detained  within  reach  of 
letters,  a  brisk  correspondence  passed  between  them ;  Mr. 
Gabriel  tells  him  about  birds,  helps  him  in  his  schemes 
for  promoting  lawful  commerce,  goes  into  ecstasies  over 
a  watch-chain  which  he  had  got  fr^im  him,  tells  him  the 
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aews  of  the  bafctle  of  the  Alma  in  the  Crimea,  in  which  his 
fiiead.  Colonel  Steele,  had  distinguished  himself,  and  of 
the  success  of  the  Bae  Expedition  in  finding  the  remains 
of  the  party  under  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  an  official 
communication  to  Lord  Clarendon,  after  Livingstone  had 
left,  Mr.  Gabriel  says,  5th  August  1855  :  "I  am  grieved 
to  say  that  this  excellent  man's  health  has  suffered  a  good 
deal  [on  the  return  journey].  He  nevertheless  wrote  in 
cheeriul  spirits,  sanguine  of  success  in  doing  his  duty 
tindw  the  guidance  and  protection  of  that  kind  Providence 
who  had  always  carried  bim  through  so  many  perils  and 
hardships.  He  assures  me  that  since  he  knew  the  value 
of  Christianity,  he  has  ever  wished  to  spend  his  life  in 
propagating  its  blessings  among  men,  and  adds  that  the 
same  desire  remains  still  as  strong  as  erer." 

While  Livingstone  was  at  Loanda,  he  made  several 
acquaintances  among  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  navy, 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  alave-trade.  For  many 
of  these  gentlemen  he  was  led  to  entertain  a  high  regard. 
Their  humanity  charmed  him,  and  so  did  their  attention 
to  their  duties.  In  his  early  days,  sharing  the  feeling 
then  so  prevalent  in  his  class,  he  had  been  used  to  think 
of  epauletted  gentlemen  as  idlers,  or  worse — "fruges 
conswmere  naU."  Personal  acquaintance,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  rubbed  off  the  prejudice.  In  many  ways 
Livingstone's  mind  was  broadening.  His  intensely 
sympathetic  nature  drew  powerfidly  to  all  who  were 
interested  in  what  was  rapidly  becoming  his  own  master- 
idea — the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  We  shall  see 
proofs  not  a  few,  how  this  sympathetic  affection  modified 
some  of  his  early  opinions,  and  greatly  widened  the  sj^ere 
of  his  charity. 

After  all  the  illne^  and  dangers  he  had  encountered, 
Livingstone  might  quite  honourably  have  accepted  a 
berth  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  cruiser*,  and  returned  to 
En^and.    But  the  men  who  had  come  with  him  firom 
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the  Barotse  country  to  Loanda  had  to  return,  and  Living- 
atone  knew  that  they  were  quite  unable  to  perform  the 
journey  -without  him.  That  consideration  determined 
his  course.  All  the  risks  and  dangers  of  that  terrible 
road — the  attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery,  the  protracted 
absence  of  those  for  whom  he  pined,  were  not  to  be  thought 
of  when  he  had  a  duty  to  these  poor  men.  Besides,  he 
had  not  yet  accomplished  his  object.  He  had,  indeed, 
discovered  a  way  by  which  his  friend  Sekel^tu  might  sell 
his  tuflks  to  far  greater  advantage,  and  which  would  thus 
help  to  introduce  a  legitimate  traffic  among  the  Makololo, 
and  expel  the  slave-trade ;  but  he  had  discovered  no 
healthy  locality  for  a  mission,  nor  any  unexceptional 
highway  to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  general  traffic. 
The  east  coast  seemed  to  promise  better  than  the  west. 
That  great  river,  the  Zambesi,  might  be  found  to  be  a 
navigable  highway  to  the  sea.  He  would  return  to 
Linyanti,  and  set  out  from  it  to  find  a  way  to  the  eastern 
shore.  Loaded  with  kindness  from  many  quarters,  and 
furnished  with  presents  for  Sekel^tu,  and  for  the  chiefs 
along  the  way,  Livingstone  bade  farewell  to  Loanda  on 
30th  September  1854. 

The  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Livingstone,  written  a 
month  afterwards,  gives  his  impressions  of  Loanda  and 
the  neighbourhood : — 

"Gdixa^  Alto,  26th  October  1864. — It  occurs  to  me,  1117  dearest 
Mai7,  that  if  I  send  you  a  note  from  diff^vnt  parts  on  the  way  through 
this  colony,  some  of  them  will  surely  reach  yon ;  and  if  they  carry  any 
of  the  affection  I  bear  to  yon  in  their  oompoeition,  they  will  not  fail 
to  comfort  you.  I  got  everything  in  Loanda  I  could  desire ;  and 
were  there  only  a  wagon-path  for  ns,  this  would  be  aa  good  an 
opening  into  the  interior  as  we  could  wish.  I  remained  rather  a 
long  time  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  a  very  severe  attack  of  fever 
and  dysentery  which  reduced  me  very  much ;  and  I  remained  a  short 
time  longer  than  that  actually  required  to  set  me  on  my  1^;;b,  in 
longing  expectation  of  a  letter  irom  yon.  None  came,  but  diould  any 
come  up  to  the  beginning  of  November,  it  will  come  after  me  by  post 
to  Ca8KUtg& 
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"  I%e  [Roman  Catholic]  Bishop,  who  was  then  acting-governor,  gave 
a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  a  colonel's  suit  of  clothes,  etc.,  for  Sekel^tu, 
and  a  dress  of  blue  and  red  cloth,  with  a  white  cotton  blanket  and 
cap  to  each  of  my  companions,  who  are  the  best  set  of  men  I  ever 
travelled  with  except  Malatzi  and  Mebalwe.  The  merchants  of 
Loanda  gave  Sekel^tu  a  large  present  of  cloth,  beads,  etc.,  and  one  of 
them,  a  Dutchman,  gave  me  an  order  for  ten  ozen  as  provisions  on  the 
way  home  to  the  Zambesi.  This  is  all  to  encourage  the  natives  to 
trade  &eely  with  the  coast,  and '  will  have  a  good  effect  in  increasing 
our  inflnence  for  that  which  excels  everything  earthly.  Everything 
baa,  by  God's  gracious  blessing,  proved  more  auspicious  Uian  I  antici- 
pated. We  have  a  moat  warm-hearted  friend  in  Mr.  Gabriel.  He 
act«d  a  brother's  part,  and  now  writes  me  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner.  I  thank  God  for  His  goodness  in  influencing  the  hearts  of 
so  many  to  show  kindness,  to  whom  I  was  a  total  stranger.  The 
Portuguese  have  all  been  extremely  kind.  In  coming  through  the 
coffee  plantations  I  was  offered  more  coffee  than  I  could  take  or 
needed,  and  the  best  in  the  world.  One  spoonful  nutkes  it  stronger 
than  three  did  of  that  we  used.     It  is  found  wild  on  the  mountains, 

"Mr.  Gabriel  came  about  30  miles  with  me,  and  ever  since, 
though  I  spoke  freely  about  the  slave-trade,  the  very  gentl^nen  who 
have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  have  been  prevented  by  oar  ships  from 
following  it,  and  often  tost  much,  treated  me  moat  kindly  in  their 
houses,  and  often  accompanied  me  to  the  next  place  beyond  them, 
bringing  food  for  all  in  tJie  way.  The  common  people  are  extremely 
civil,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  one  district 
callal  Ambaca  can  read  and  write  well.  They  were  first  taught'hy 
the  Boman  Catholic  missionarieB,  and  now  teach  each  other  so  well,  it 
is  considered  a  shame  in  an|Ambaci8ta  not  to  be  able  to  write  his  own 
name  at  least.  But  they  have  no  Bibles.  They  are  building  a  church 
at  Ambaca,  and  another  is  in  course  of  erection  here,  though  they 
cannot  get  any  priests.  May  God  grant  that  we  may  be  useful  in 
some  degree  in  this  field  also.  .  .  .  Give  my  love  to  aU  the  children, 
they  will  reap  the  advantage  of  your  remaining  longer  at  home  than 
we  antidpated.  I  hope  Bobert,  Agnes  and  Tom  are  each  learning  as 
fast  ag  they  can.  When  will  they  be  able  to  write  a  letter  to  me  1 
How  happy  I  shall  be  to  meet  them  and  you  again  I  I  hope  a  letter 
from  you  may  be  waiting  for  me  at  Zambesi.  Love  to  all  the  children. 
How  tall  is  Zouga  1    Accept  the  assurance  of  unabated  love. 

"David  Livmgston." 


It  must  not  be  fot^otten  that  all  this  time  Dr.  Living- 
stone  was  making  Teiy  careful  astronomical  observations, 
in  order  to  determine  his  exact  positions,  and  transmit- 
ting elaborate  letters  to  the  Geographical  Society.     His 
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astronomical  observations  were  regularly  forwarded  to 
his  friend  the  Astronomer-Royal  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  Mac- 
lear,  for  verification  and  correction. 

Writing  to  Livingstone  on  27th  March  1854,  with 
reference  to  some  of  his  earlier  observations,  s&ex  noticing 
a  few  trifling  mistakes,  Mr,  Maclear  says  : — "  It  is  both 
interesting  and  amusing  to  trace  your  improvement  as  an 
observer.  Some  of  your  early  observations,  as  you 
remark,  are  rough,  Mid  the  angles  ascribed  to  objects 
misplaced  in  transcribing.  But  upon  the  whole  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  no  explorer  on  record  has  deter- 
mined his  path  with  the  precision  you  have  accomplished." 
A  year  afterwards,  Ilth  August  1855,  but  with  reference 
to  papers  received  from  Sekel^tu's  place,  Mr.  Maclear 
details  what  he  had  done  in  reducing  his  observations, 
preparing  abstracts  of  them,  sending  them  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  publishing  them  in  the  Cape  papers.  He 
informs  him  that  Sir  John  Herschel  placed  them  before 
the  Geographical  Society,  and  that  a  warm  enlogium  on 
his  labours  and  discoveries,  and  particularly  on  the 
excellent  series  of  observations  which  fixed  his  track  so 
exactly,  appeared  in  tbe  President's  Address. 

Then,  referring  to  his  wonderfiil  journey  to  Loanda, 
and  remarkable  escapes,  he  says : — "  Nor  is  your  escape 
with  life  from  so  many  attacks  of  fever  other  than  miracu- 
lous. Perhaps  there  is  nothing  on  record  of  the  kind, 
and  it  can  only  be  explained  by  Divine  interference  for  a 
good  purpose.  O  may  life  be  continued  to  you,  my  dear 
friend  I  You  have  accomplished  more  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind  than  has  been  done  by  all  the  African 
travellers  hitherto  put  together." 

Mr.  Maclear's  reference  to  Livingstone's  work,  in 
writing  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  was  in  these  terms: — "  Such 
a  man  deserves  every  encouragement  in  the  power  of  his 
country  to  give.  He  has  done  that  which  few  other  travel- 
lers in  Africa  can  boast  of— he  has  fixed  his  geographical 
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points  with  very  great  accxiracy,  and  yet  he  ia  only  a 
poor  miasionary." 

Nor  did  Dr.  Livingstone  pass  unrewarded  in  other 
quarters.  In  the  Geographical  Society,  his  journey  to 
Loanda,  of  which  he  sent  them  an  account,  excited  the 
hveliest  interest.  In  May  1855,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  the  Society  testified  its  appreciation 
by  awarding  him  their  gold  medal — the  highest  honour 
they  had  to  bestow.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great 
interest  From  the  chair,  Lord  EUesmere  spoke  of 
Livingstone's  work  in  science  as  but  subordinate  to  those 
higher  ends  which  he  had  ever  prosecuted  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  missionary.  The  simplicity  of  his  arrangements 
gave  additional  wonder  to  the  results.  There  had  just 
appeared  an  account  of  a  Portuguese  expedition  of  AMcan 
exploration  fiiam  the  east  coast : — 

"I  advert  to  it,"  said  his  Lordebip,  "to  point  out  the  contrast 
between  the  two.  Colonel  Monteiro  wis  the  leader  of  a  small  army — 
some  tweiit7  Portuguese  soldiers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  Caffires. 
The  contrast  is  as  great  betlreen  such  military  array  and  the  solitary 
gnndeur  of  the  miasionary'B  prof^ress,  as  it  is  between  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  the  two — between  the  rough  knowledge  obtained  by  the  Poi^ 
tnguese  of  some  three  hundred  leagues  of  new  country,  and  the  scientific 
precifiion  with  which  the  unarmed  and  unassisted  Kuglishman  has  left 
his  mark  on  so  many  important  stations  of  regions  hitherto  a  blank." 

About  the  time  when  these  words  were  spoken,  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  at  Cabango  on  his  return  joiuney,  recover- 
ing from  a  very  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  which 
liad  left  hiTtt  nearly  deaf  j  besides,  he  was  almost  blind  in 
consequence  of  a  blow  received  on  the  eye  from  a  branch 
of  a  tree  in  riding  through  the  forest.  Notwithstanding, 
he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  despatch  to  the  Geographical 
Society,  through  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  of  which  more 
anon,  reporting  progress,  and  explaining  his  views  of  the 
Btnicture  of  Africa.  But  we  must  return  to  Loanda,  and 
set  out  with  him  and  his  Makololo  in  proper  form,  on 
their  homeward  tour. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

FBOM  LOANDA  TO  QUILIUANE. 

A.D.  186i-1856. 

liTingstone  Mta  oat  from  Louida — Journey  back — Efiocts  of  dftveiy — Latter  to 
hia  wife — Severe  attack  of  fever— He  reaches  the  Barotae  country — Day  of 
tluuikigiTmg — HU  sffortB  for  the  good  of  bia  men— dnxietie*  of  the  MoDktB 
— Hr.  Hobt'a  journey  to  MomliltaU» — Box  «t  Liayanti — Letter  from  Mra. 
Mo&t— Letten  to  Mn.  IJvingitone,  Mr.  MoSat,  and  Mn.  Mof&t— Kind- 
neaa  of  Sekel^tn— New  escort— He  teta  ont  for  the  East  Coaat — Disooven 
the  Victoiia  Falla — The  healthy  longitudinal  ridge* — Pedestnaniam — Great 
dan^ra — Narrow  eacapei — Triumph  of  the  (pint  of  trust  in  Qod — Favourite 
tazte— Beferenoe  to  Captain  Maclnre'i  eiperienc« — Chief  tnbjecti  of  thon^t 
— Stmctnra  of  the  oontineDt— Sir  Roderick  Murchiaon  antidpalet  hit  dia- 
oovery — Letters  to  Geographical  Society— First  letter  from  Sir  Roderick 
HnrchiaoD — Miuiooaiy  labonr — Monosteriea— ProttBtant  miaaioD-atAtdoDa 
wanting  in  Mlf-aupport — Letter  to  Directora — Fever  not  ao  aerioui  an  ob- 
•trnction  aa  it  teemed — Hii  own  hordahipa— Theotiea  of  miaaion-work— 
Expanaion  v.  Concentration — Viewa  of  a  miaaionary  Btateaman—  He  reaches 
Tette— Letter  to  Ring  of  Portngol- To  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchiaon— Roadlea 
Senna — Qoilimane — Retroapect — Letter  from  Direotora — Goe*  to  Mauritius 
— Voyage  home— Narrow  eecape  from  ihipwraok  in  Bay  of  Tnnia  —He  reaches 
England,  Dec,  1856— News  of  bia  father's  death, 

Db.  Livingstone  left  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on  24th 
September  1854,  arrived  at  his  old  quarters  at  Linyanti 
on  nth  September  1855,  set  out  eastwards  on  3d 
November  1855,  and  reached  Quilimane  .on  the  eastern 
coast  on  20th  May  1856.  The  journey  tiius  occupied  a 
year  and  eight  months,  and  the  whole  time  &om  his 
leaving  the  Cape  on  8th  June  1 852  was  within  a  few  days 
of  four  years.  The  return  journey  from  Loanda  to 
Linyanti  took  longer  than  the  journey  outwards.  This 
arose  from  detention  of  various  kinds :  *  iJie  sicknesses  of 

*  Dr.  livjngrtone  obaerved  that  traders  gmeraUy  travailed  toi  daja  in  the 
month,  and  retted  twenty,  making  aeven  geographioal  milea  a  day,  or  teveaty  per 
month.     In  hia  caae  in  this  joDmey  the  proportion  waa  generally  reversed — twenty 
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Idvmgstone  and  his  men,  the  heavy  rains,  and  in  one  caae, 
at  Pungo  Andongo,  the  necessity  of  reproducing  a  large 
packet  of  letters,  joiimala,  maps  and  despatches,  which 
he  had  sent  off  from  Loanda.  These  were  despatched  hy 
the  mail-packet  "  Forerunner,"  which  unhappily  went 
down  off  Madeira,  all  the  passengers  but  one  being  lost. 
But  for  his  promise  to  the  Makololo  to  return  with  them 
to  their  country,  Dr.  Livingstone  would  have  been  him- 
self a  passenger  in  the  ship.  Hearing  of  the  disaster 
while  paying  a  visit  to  a  very  kind  and  hospitable  Portu- 
guese gentleman  at  Pungo  Andongo,  on  his  way  back, 
Livingstone  remained  there  some  time  to  reproduce  his 
lost  papers.  The  labour  thus  entailed  must  have  been 
very  great,  for  his  ordinary  letters  covered  sheets  almost 
as  Wge  as  a  newspaper,  and  his  maps  and  despatches 
were  produced  with  extraordinary  care. 

He  found  renewed  occasion  to  acknowledge  in  the 
wannest  terms  the  kindness  he  received  from  the  Portu- 
guese ;  and  his  prayers  that  God  would  reward  and  bless 
them  were  not  the  less  sincere  that  in  numy  important 
matters  he  could  not  approve  of  their  ways. 

In  traversing  the  road  backwards  along  whicji  he  had 
already  come,  not  many  things  happened  that  demand 
special  notice  in  this  brief  sketch.  We  find  him  both  in 
his  published  book  and  stiU  more  in  his  private  Journal 
repeating  his  admiration  of  the  coimtry,  and  its  glorious 
scenery.  This  revelation  of  the  marvellous  beauty  of  a 
country  hitherto  deemed  a  sandy  desert  was  one  of  the 
most  astounding  effects  of  Livingstone's  travels  on  the 
public  mind.  But  the  more  he  sees  of  the  people  the 
more  profound  does  their  degradation  appear,  although 
Uie  many  instances  of  remarkable  kindness  to  himself,  and 
occasional  cases  of  genuine  feeling  one  towards  another 

dsft  of  tnvelliiig  and  ten  of  reit,  and  hia  rate  per  day  wai  about  ten  geographical 
oiiW  or  two  hnndnd  per  month.  As  be  often  zigxagged,  the  geograpUcal  mile 
i^preaeated  conaidenblf  more.  See  letter  to  Royal  Geographical  Society ,  October 
16,1SSC. 
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conyinced  him  that  there  was  a  sometJimg  in  them  not 
quite  harharised.  On  one  point  he  waa  very  dear — the 
Portuguese  settlements  among  them  had  not  improved 
them.  Not  that  he  undervalued  the  influences  which 
the  Portuguese  had  brought  to  bear  on  them ;  he  had 
a  much  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  missiona 
than  Protestants  have  usually  allowed  themselves  to 
entertain,  and  felt  both  kindly  and  respectfully  towards 
the  padres,  who  in  the  earlier  days  of  these  settlements 
had  done,  he  believed,  a  useful  work.  But  the  great 
bane  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  was  slavery.  Slavey 
prevented  a  good  example,  it  hindered  justice,  it  kept  down 
improvement.  If  a  settler  took  a  fancy  to  a  good-looking 
girl,  he  had  only  to  buy  her,  and  make  her  his  concubine. 
Instead  of  correcting  the  polygamous  habits  of  the  chiefs 
and  others,  the  Portuguese  adopted  like  habita  themselves. 
In  one  thing  indeed  they  were  far  superior  to  the  Boers — 
in  their  treatment  of  the  children  bom  to  them  by  native 
mothers.  But  the  whole  system  of  slavery  gendered  a 
blight  which  nothing  could  counteract ;  to  make  AMca  a 
prosperous  land,  liberty  must  be  proclaimed  to  iiie  captive, 
Mid  the  slave  system,  with  all  its  accursed  surround- 
ings, brought  conclusively  to  an  end.  Writing  to  Mrs. 
Livingstone  from  Bashinge,  20th  March  1855,  he  gives 
some  painful  particulars  of  the  alave-trada  Referring  to 
a  slave-agent  with  whom  he  had  been,  he  says : — 

"This  agent  ie  about  the  same  in  appear&nce  as  Mebalwe,  and 
speaks  Portuguese  as  the  Griquas  do  Dutch.  He  has  two  chained  of 
women  going  to  be  sold  for  the  ivoiy.  Fonneriy  the  trade  went  from 
the  interior  into  the  Portuguese  territory ;  now  it  goes  the  opposite 
way.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  Portuguese  love  of  the  trade :  they  can- 
not send  them  abroad  on  account  of  our  ships  of  war  on  the  coast,  yet 
will  sell  them  to  the  best  advantage.  These  women  are  decent-lookui^ 
as  much  so  as  the  general  run  of  Kunnnan  ladies,  and  were  caught 
lately  in  a  skirmish  the  Portagaese  had  with  their  tribe;  and  they 
will  be  sold  for  about  three  tusks  eacL  Each  has  an  iron  ting  round 
the  wrist,  and  that  is  attached  to  the  chain,  which  she  carries  in  the 
hand  to  prevent  it  jerkiag  and  hurting  the  wrist.     How  would  Nannie 
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like  to  be  thiu  treated  t  and  yet  it  ia  only  by  the  goodness  of  God  in 
^pointing  oui  lot  in  difTerent  dicomstances  tliat  we  are  not  similarly 
d^jaded,  for  we  have  the  same  evil  nature,  which  ia  bo  degraded  in 
them  as  to  allow  of  men  treating  them  as  beasta. 

"  I  long  for  the  time  when  I  shall  aee  you  agun.  I  hope  in  God's 
mercy  for  that  pleasure.  How  are  my  dear  ones }  I  have  not  seen  any 
equal  to  them  since  I  put  them  on  board  ship.  My  brave  little  dears  I 
I  only  hope  God  will  show  us  mercy,  and  make  them  good  too.  .  .  . 

"  I  work  at  the  interior  languages  when  I  have  a  little  time,  and 
also  at  Portuguese,  which  I  like  from  being  so  much  like  Latin.  Indeed, 
when  I  came  I  understood  much  that  was  stud  from  its  similarity  to 
that  tongue,  and  when  I  interiarded  my  attempts  at  Portuguese  with 
I^tin,  or  spoke  it  entirely,  they  understood  me  very  well.  The  Negro 
language  ia  not  so  easy,  but  I  take  a  spell  at  it  every  day  I  can.  It 
is  of  the  same  family  of  languages  as  the  Sichuana.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  passed  two  chiefa  who  plagued  us  much  when  going 
down,  but  now  were  quite  friendly.  At  that  time  one  of  them  ordered 
his  people  not  to  sell  us  anything,  and  we  had  at  last  to  force  our  way 
past  him.  Now  he  came  running  to  meet  us,  saluting  us,  etc.,  with 
great  urbanity.  He  informed  us  that  he  would  come  in  the  evening 
to  receive  a  present,  but  I  said  unless  he  bronght  one  he  should  receive 
nothing.  He  came  in  the  usual  way.  The  Balonda  show  the  exalted 
position  they  occupy  among  men,  via.,  riding  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
spokesman  in  the  way  little  boys  do  in  England,  The  chief  brought 
two  cocks  and  some  eggs.  I  then  gave  a  little  present  too.  The 
alteration  in  this  gentleman's  conduct — the  Peace  Society  would  not 
credit  it — ia  attributable  solely  to  my  people  possessing  gnns.  When 
we  passed  before,  we  were  defenceless.  May  every  needed  blessing  be 
granted  to  you  and  the  dear  children,  is  Uie  earnest  prayer  of  your 
ever  most  affectionate  D.  LiviNasTON." 

It  was  soon  afW  the  date  of  this  lett^  that 
Livingstone  was  struck  down  by  that  severe  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever,  accompanied  by  great  loss  of  blood,  to 
which  reference  has  ah^ady  been  made.  "  I  got  it,"  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Maclear,  "  by  sleeping  in  the  wet.  There 
was  no  help  for  it.  Every  part  of  a  plain  was  flooded 
ankle-deep.  We  got  soaked  by  going  on,  and  sodden 
if  we  stood  stili"  In  his  former  journey  he  had  been 
very  desirous  to  visit  Matiamvo,  paramount  chief  of  the 
native  tribes  of  Londa,  whose  friendship  would  have 
helped  him  greatly  in  his  journey ;  but  at  that  time  he 
found  himself  too  poor  to  attempt  the  enterprise.    The 
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loss  of  time  Euid  consumption  of  goods  caused  by  his 
illness  on  the  way  back  prevented  him  fi*om  accomplish- 
ing his  pm^se  now. 

Not  only  was  the  party  now  better  armed  than  be- 
fore, but  the  good  name  of  Livingstone  had  also  become 
better  known  along  the  Une,  and  during  his  return  jour- 
ney he  did  not  encotmter  so  much  opposition.  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  his  extraordinary  care  for 
his  men.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  bring  them  all 
back  to  their  homes,  and  in  point  of  &ct  the  whole 
twenty-seven  returned  in  good  healtL  How  carefully 
he  mi^  have  nursed  them  in  their  attacks  of  fever,  and 
kept  them  &om  unnecessary  exposure,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  strangers  adequately  to  understand. 

On  reaching  the  country  of  the  Barotse,  the  home  of 
most  of  them,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  observed  (23d 
July  1855).  The  men  had  made  httle  fortimes  in  Loanda, 
earning  sixpence  a  day  for  weeks  together  by  helping  to 
discharge  a  cargo  of  coals  or,  as  th^  called  them,  "  stones 
that  burned."  But,  Uke  Livingstone,  they  had  to  part 
with  everything  on  the  way  home,  and  now  they  were  in 
rags;  yet  they  were  quite  as  cheerful  and  as  fond  of 
their  leader  as  ever,  and  felt  that  they  had  not  travelled 
in  vain.  They  quite  imderstood  the  benefit  the  new 
route  would  bring  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices  for  tusks 
and  the  other  merchandise  of  home.  On  the  thanks- 
giving day — 

"  The  men  decked  themeelves  out  in  their  best,  for  all  had  managed 
to  preeervc  their  suita  of  European  clothing,  which,  with  their  white 
and  red  caps,  gave  them  a  rather  daghing  appeantnca  Thej  tried  to 
walk  like  soldiers,  and  called  themselves  '  my  braves.'  Having  been 
■gain  saluted  with  salvos  from  the  women,  we  met  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  having  given  an  address  on  divine  things,  I  told  them  we 
had  come  that  day  to  thank  God  before  them  all  for  His  mercy  in 
preserving  us  from  dangers,  from  strange  tribes  and  sickneeses.  We 
had  another  service  in  the  afternoon.  They  gave  ue  two  fine  oxen  to 
slaughter,  and  the  women  have  supplied  us  abundantly  with  milk  and 
meal.     This  is  all  gratuitous,  and  I  feel  adiamed  that  I  can  make  do 
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return.  Mjr  men  explain  the  vhole  expenditure  on  the  va^  hither, 
and  they  remark  gratefully  :  '  It  does  not  matter,  you  havs  opened  a 
path  for  UB,  and  we  shall  hare  sleep.'  Strangers  from  a  distance  come 
flocking  to  see  me,  and  seldom  come  empty-handed.  I  diatribute  all 
presents  among  my  men." 

Several  of  the  poor  fellows  on  reaching  home  found 
domestic  trouble — a  wife  had  proved  inconetant  and 
married  another  man.  As  the  men  had  generally  more 
wives  than  one,  Livingstone  comforted  them  by  saying 
that  tliey  still  had  as  many  as  he. 

Amid  the  anxieties  and  sicknesses  of  the  journey,  and 
multiplied  subjecta  of  thought  and  inquiry,  Livingstone 
was  as  earnest  as  ever  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
people.  Some  extracts  from  his  Journal  wiU  illustrate  his 
efforts  in  this  cause,  and  the  flickerings  of  hope  that 
would  spring  out  of  them,  dimmed,  however,  by  many 
feiuii  : — 

"Aiiffusl  S,  1865. — A  large  audience  listened  attentively  to  my 
address  this  morning,  but  it  is  impossible  to  indulge  any  hopes  of  such 
feeble  efforts.  God  is  merciful,  and  will  deal  with  them  in  justice  and 
kindness.  This  constitutes  a  gronnd  of  hope.  Poor  degraded  Africa ! 
A  permanent  station  among  them  might  effect  something  in  time,  but 
a  considerable  time  is  necessary.  Surely  some  will  pray  to  their 
merciful  Father  in  their  extremity,  who  never  would  have  thought  of 
Him  but  for  our  visit." 

"*  Attffust  12. — A  very  good  and  attentive  audience.  Surely  all 
will  not  be  foi;gotten.  How  small  their  opportunity  compared  to  ours 
who  have  been  carefiiUy  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth 
from  our  earliest  infancy !  The  Judge  Is  just  and  merciful.  He  will 
deal  fairly  and  kindly  with  alL" 

"  October  15. — We  had  a  good  and  very  attentive  audience  yester- 
day, and  I  expatiated  with  great  freedom  on  the  love  of  Christ  in 
dying,  from  his  parting  address  in  John  xvi.  It  cannot  be  these 
precious  truths  will  fall  to  the  ground ;  but  it  is  perplexing  to  observe 
no  effects.  They  assent  to  the  truth,  but  'we  don't  know,'  or  'you 
speak  truly'  is  all  the  response.  In  reading  accounts  of  South  Sea 
missions  it  is  hiad  to  believe  the  quickness  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
good  seed,  but  I  know  several  of  the  men  "  [the  South  Sea  missionaries], 
"  and  am  sure  they  are  of  unimpeachable  veracity.  In  trying  to  convey 
knowledge,  and  use  the  magic  lantern,  which  is  everywhere  extremely 
popular,  though  they  listen  with  apparent  delight  to  what  is  said, 
questioning  them  on  the  following  night  reveals  almost  entire  ignor- 
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aiic«  of  Ae  preriooB  lesson.  0  th&C  the  Holy  Ghost  might  eoli^ten 
them !  To  His  soul-renewisg  influence  toy  longing  sonl  is  directed. 
It  is  His  vord,  and  cannot  die." 

The  long  absence  of  Livingstone  and  the  want  of 
letters  had  caused  great  aazietj  to  his  Menda  The 
Mofiats  had  been  particularly  concerned  about  him,  and, 
in  1854,  partly  in  the  hope  of  hearing  of  him,  Mr.  Mo£^t 
undertook  a  visit  to  Mosiiikatse,  while  a  box  of  goods 
and  comforts  was  sent  to  Linyanti  to  await  his  return, 
should  that  ever  take  place.  A  letter  &om  Mrs.  Mofiat 
accompanied  the  box.  It  is  amusing  to  read  her  motherly 
explanations  about  the  white  shirts,  and  the  blue  waist- 
coat, the  woollen  socks,  lemon  juice,  quince  jam,  and  tea 
and  coffee,  some  of  which  had  come  all  the  way  &om 
Hamilton ;  but  there  are  passages  in  that  little  note 
that  make  one's  heart  go  with  rapid  beat : — 

"Mt  dear  son  Livinqston, — Your  present  position  is  almost 
too  macb  for  my  weak  nerves  to  suffer  me  to  contemplate.  Hitherto 
I  have  kept  up  my  spirits,  and  been  enabled  to  believe  that  our  great 
Master  may  yet  bring  you  out  in  safety,  for  though  His  ways  are  often 
inscrutable,  I  should  have  clung  to  the  many  precious  promises  made 
in  His  word  as  to  temporal  preservation,  such  as  the  9 1st  and  12lBt 
Psalms — but  have  been  taught  that  we  may  not  presume  confidently 
to  expect  them  to  be  fUfilled,  and  that  every  petition,  however  fervent, 
must  be  with  devout  submission  to  His  mU.  My  poor  sister-in-law 
dung  tenaciously  to  the  9lBt  Psalm,  and  firmly  believed  that  her  dear 
husband  would  thus  be  preserved,  and  never  indulged  the  idea  that 
they  should  never  meet  on  earth.  But  I  apprehend  submission  was 
wanting.  '  If  it  be  Thy  will,'  I  fancy  she  could  not  say — and,  therefore, 
she  was  utterly  confounded  when  tlie  news  came.^  She  had  exercised 
strong  faith,  and  was  disappointed.  Dear  Livingstone,  I  have  always 
endearonred  to  ke^  this  in  mind  with  regard  to  you.  Smce  George 
[Fleming]  came  out  it  seemed  almost  hope  ag^st  hope.  Your  having 
got  so  thoroughly  feverised  chills  my  expectations ;  still  prayer,  un- 

i  ceasing  prayer,  is  made  for  you.  When  I  think  of  you  my  heart  will 
go  upwurds.    '  Keep  him  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye,' '  Hold  him  in  the 

>    hollow  of  Thy  hand,'  ue  the  ejaculationB  of  my  heart." 

*  Kev.  John  Smith,  iniiriinisiy  st  Madiai,  hftd  gone  to  Visagapatsm  to  the 
ordioatica]  of  two  lutive  paiton,  and  when  retnming  in  a  smaU  vessel,  a  storm 
arose,  when  he  and  all  on  board  perished. 
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In  ■writing  from  Linjanti  to  bis  wife,  Livingstone 
makes  the  best  be  can  of  bis  long  detention.  She  seems 
to  have  put  the  matter  playfriUy,  wondering  what  the 
"  source  of  attraction  "  had  been.     He  says : — 

"Don't  know  what  apology  to  make  yon  for  a  delay  I  could  not 
shorten.  Sut  u  you  are  a  mercifully  kind-hearted  dame,  I  expect  you 
will  write  ont  an  apology  in  proper  form,  and  I  shall  read  it  before 
you  with  as  long  a  face  as  I  can  exhibit.  Disease  was  the  chief 
obfltaclft  The  repair  of  the  wagon  was  the  'source  of  attraction'  in 
Cape  Town,  and  the  uttlement  of  a  case  of  libel  another  '  source  of 
attraction.'  They  tried  to  engulf  me  in  a  law-euit  for  simply  asking 
the  postmaster  why  some  letters  were  charged  double.  They  were  so 
marked  in  my  account.  I  had  to  pay  £13  to  quash  it.  They  longed 
to  hook  me  in,  from  mere  hatred  to  London  missionariee.  I  did  not 
remain  an  hour  after  I  could  move.  But  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
anxiety  for  my  speedy  returo.  I  am  sotij  you  have  been  disappointed, 
but  you  know  no  mortal  can  control  disease.  The  Makololo  are 
wonderfully  well  pleased  with  the  path  we  have  already  made,  and 
if  I  am  Bucceesfnl  in  going  down  to  Quilimane,  that  will  be  still  better. 
I  have  written  you  by  every -opportunity,  and  am  very  sony  your 
tetters  hare  been  miscarried." 

To  his  fitther-in-law  be  expresses  bis  warm  gratitude 
far  the  stores.  It  was  feared  by  the  natives  that  the 
goods  were  bewitched,  so  tbej  were  placed  on  an  Island, 
a  but  was  built  over  tbem,  and  there  Livingstone  found 
them  on  his  arrival,  a  year  after  I  A  letter  of  twelve 
quarto  pages  to  Mr.  Mofiat  gives  bis  impressions  of  his 
journey,  while  another  of  sixteen  pages  to  Mrs.  Mofiat, 
explains  his  "  plans,"  about  which  she  had  asked  more 
iiill  information.  He  quiets  her  fears  by  his  favourite  ' 
texts  for  the  present — "  Commit  thy  way  to  the  Lord," 
and  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway ; "  and  bis  favourite  vision 
of  the  future — ^the  earth  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord.  He  is  somewhat  cutting  at  the  expense  of  so- 
called  "misfflonaries  to  the  heathen,  who  never  march 
into  real  heathen  territory,  and  quiet  their  consciences 
by  opposing  their  do-notbingism  to  my  blundering  do- 
somethingism  I "  He  is  indignant  at  the  chaige  made  by 
acme  of  his  enemies  that  no  good  was  done  among  the 
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Bakwains.  They  were,  in  many  respecta,  a  different 
people  from  before.  Any  one  who  should  be  among  the 
Makololo  as  be  had  been,  woxild  be  thanbfril  for  the  state 
of  the  Bakwains.  The  seed  would  always  bear  fruit,  but 
the  husbandman  had  need  of  great  patience,  and  the  end 
was  sure. 

Sekel^tu  had  not  been  behaving  well  in  Livingstone's 
absence.  He  had  been  conducting  marauding  parties 
against  his  neighbours,  which  even  Livingstone's  men, 
when  they  hewd  of  it,  pronounced  to  be  "bad,  bad." 
Livingstone  was  obliged  to  reprove  him.  A  new  uniform 
had  been  sent  to  the  chief  from  Loanda,  with  which  he 
appeared  at  church,  "  attracting  more  attention  than  the 
sermon."  He  continued  however  to  show  the  same  friend- 
ship for  Livingstone,  and  did  all  he  could  for  him  when  he 
set  out  eastwards.  A  new  escort  of  men  was  provided, 
above  a  hundred  and  twenty  strong,  with  ten  slaughter 
cattle,  and  three  of  his  best  riding  oxen  ;  stores  of  food 
were  given,  and  a  right  to  levy  tribute  over  the  tribes 
that  were  subject  to  SekeMtu  as  he  passed  through  their 
borders.  If  Livingstone  had  performed  these  journeys 
with  some  long-pursed  society  or  individual  at  his  hack., 
his  feat  even  then  would  have  been  wonderfrd ;  but  it  be- 
comes quite  ftTrmgiTig  when  we  think  that  he  went  without 
stores,  and  owed  everything  to  the  influence  he  acquired 
with  men  like  Sekel^tu  and  the  natives  generally.  His 
heart  was  much  touched  on  one  occasion  by  the  disin- 
terested kindness  of  Sekel^u.  Having  lost  their  way  on  a 
dark  night  in  the  forest,  in  a  storm  of  rain  and  lightning, 
and  the  luggage  having  been  carried  on,  they  had  to  pass 
the  night  under  a  tree.  The  chiefs  blanket  had  not  been 
carried  on,  and  Sekel^tu  placed  Livingstone  under  it, 
and  lay  down  himself  on  the  wet  ground.  "  If  such  men 
must  perish  before  the  white  by  an  immutable  law  of 
heaven,"  he  wrote  to  the  Geographical  Society  (25th 
January  1856),  "  we  must  seem  to  be  under  the  same  sort 
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of  terrible  necessity  in  our  Ca£&e  wars  as  tiie  American 
Professor  of  Chemistty  s^d  he  was  under,  when  he 
dismembered  the  man  whom  he  had  murdered." 

Again  Livingstone  sets  out  on  his  weaiy  way,  un- 
trodden by  white  man's  foot,  to  pass  through  unknown 
tribes,  whose  savage  temper  might  give  him  lus  quietus  at 
any  turn  of  the  road.  There  were  various  routes  to  the 
sea  open  to  him.  He  chose  the  route  along  the  Zambesi 
— though  the  most  difficult,  and  tiirough  hostile  tribes — 
because  it  seemed  the  most  likely  to  answer  his  desire  to 
find  a  commercial  highway  to  the  coast.  Not  far  to  the  east 
of  Linyanti,  he  behdd  for  the  first  time  those  wonderful  ■ 
&11&  of  which  he  had  only  heard  before,  giving  an  English 
name  to  them — the  first  he  had  ever  given  in  all  his 
A&ican  journeys, — the  Victoria  Falls.  We  have  seen 
how  genuine  his  respect  was  for  his  Sovereign,  and  it  was 
doubtless  a  real  though  quiet  pleasure  to  connect  her 
name  with  t^e  grandest  natural  phenomenon  in  Africa. 
This  is  one  of  the  discoveries*  that  have  taken  most  hold 
on  the  popular  imagination,  for  the  Victoria  Falls  are  like 
a  second  Niagara,  but  grander  and  more  astonishing ; 
but  except  as  illustrating  his  views  of  the  structure  of 
Afiica,  and  the  distribution  of  its  waters,  it  had  not 
much  influence,  and  led  to  no  very  remarkable  results. 
Bight  across  the  channel  of  the  river  was  a  deep  fissure 
only  eighty  feet  wide,  into  which  the  whole  volume  of 
the  river,  a  thousand  yards  broad,  tiunbled  to  the  depth 
of  a  hundred  feet,*  the  fissure  being  continued  in  zigzag 
form  for  thirty  miles,  so  that  the  stream  had  to  change 
its  course  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right,  and  went 
through  the  bills  boiling  and  roaring,  sending  up  columns 
of  ateam,  formed  by  the  compression  of  the  water  falling 
into  its  narrow  wedge-shaped  receptacla 

A  discovery  as  to  the  structure  of  the  countiy,  long 

'  TutuUy  •  diMorety,  thongh  nmrked  in  mi  old  map. 

'  AfUrmrda  McerUined  bj  him  to  be  1800  yifda  snd  320  feet  napeotivelf . 
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believed  in  b^  him,  but  now  fuUy  verified,  was  of  much 
more  practical  importance.  It  had  been  ascertained  by 
him  that  skirting  the  central  hoUow  there  were  two 
longitudinal  ridges  extremely  favourable  for  settlements, 
both  for  misBiona  and  merchandise.  We  shall  hear  much 
of  this  soon. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  eastward  tramp  is  continued, 
often  over  ground  which  was  far  from  fe-vourable  for 
walking  exercise.  "  Pedestrianism,"  said  Livingstone, 
"  may  be  all  very  well  for  those  whose  obesity  requires 
muc^  exercise ;  but  for  one  who  was  becoming  as  thin 
as  a  lath  through  the  constant  perspiration  caused  by 
marching  day  after  day  in  the  hot  sun,  the  only  good  I 
saw  in  it  was  that  it  gave  an  honest  sort  of  a  man  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  treadmilL" 

When  Livingstone  came  to  England,  and  was  writing 
books,  his  tendency  was  rather  to  get  stout  than  thin ; 
and  the  di^^t  with  which  he  spoke  tiien  of  the  "  beastly 
fet "  seemed  to  show  that  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  get 
rid  of  it  he  would  have  been  glad  to  be  on  the  tread-miU 
again.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Madear  he  thus 
speaks  of  a  part  of  this  joiuney  : — "  It  was  not  likely  that 
I  should  know  our  course  well,  for  the  country  there  is 
covered  with  shingle  and  gravel,  bushes,  trees,  and  grass, 
and  we  were  without  path.  Skulking  out  of  the  way  of 
villages  where  we  were  expected  to  pay  after  die  purse  was 
empty,  it  was  excessively  hot  and  steamy ;  the  eyes  had 
to  be  always  fixed  on  the  ground  to  avoid  being  tripped." 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  had  even  more 
exciting  escapades  among  hostile  tribes  than  those  which 
he  had  encountered  on  the  way  to  Loanda.  His  serious 
anxieties  began  when  he  passed  beyond  the  tribes  that 
owned  die  sovereignty  of  Sekel^tu.  At  the  union  of  the 
rivers  Loangwa  and  Zambesi,  the  suspicious  feeling  regard- 
ing him  reached  a  climax,  and  he  could  only  avoid  the 
threatened  doom  of  the  Bazimka  (i.e.   Bastord  Portu- 
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gueee)  who  had  formerly  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  chief, 
by  showing  his  bosom,  arms,  and  hair,  and  asking  if  the 
Bazimka  were  like  that.  Livingstone  felt  that  theie  was 
danger  in  the  air.  In  &ct  he  never  seemed  in  more 
imminent  peril : — 

"X^th  January  1856. — At  the  conflaence  of  the  Loaogwa  and  ' 
ZunbesL  Thank  God  for  Hie  great  mercies  thus  far.  How  soon  I 
may  be  called  to  stand  before  Him,  my  righteoiu  judge,  I  know  not. 
All  hearts  are  in  His  hands,  and  merciful  and  graoioui  is  the  Lord 
OUT  Ood.  0  Jesus,  graut  me  resignation  to  Thy  will,  and  entire 
reliance  on  Thy  powerful  hand.  On  Thy  Word  alone  I  lean.  Bat 
wilt  Thon  permit  me  to  plead  for  Africa  1  The  cause  is  Thine. 
What  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  idea  that  Africa  is  nob  open  if  I 
peiiah  now  1  See,  0  Lord,  how  the  heathen  rise  ap  against  me,  aa 
they  did  to  Thy  Son.  I  commit  my  way  unto  Thee.  I  trnat  also  in 
Thee  that  Thon  wilt  direct  my  steps.  Thon  girest  wisdom  liberally 
to  all  who  ask  Thee — give  it  to  me,  my  Father.  My  family  is  Thine. 
They  are  in  the  best  hands.  Oh  ]  he  gracious,  and  all  onr  sins  do 
Thon  blot  ont. 

'A  gnil^,  weak,  and  helpleu  wonn, 
On  Thy  kind  anns  I  fall' 
Leave  me  not,  forsake  me  not.     T  cast  myself  and  all  my  cares  down 
at  Thy  feet.     Thou  knowest  all  I  need,  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

"  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  important  facts  about  the  two  healthy 
longttadinal  ridges  should  not  become  known  in  Christendom.  Thy 
will  be  done  1  .  .  .  They  will  not  furnish  us  with  more  canoes  than 
two.  I  leave  my  cause  and  all  my  concerns  in  the  hands  of  God, 
my  gracious  Saviour,  the  Friend  of  sinners. 

"  Evemng. — Felt  much  turmoil  of  spirit  in  view  of  having  all  my 
plans  for  the  welfare  of  this  great  region  and  teeming  population 
knocked  on  the  head  by  savages  to-morrow.  But  I  read  that  Jesus 
came  and  said, '  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  eaiih. 
Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations — and  lo,  /  am  vntk  yon  altcay, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  It  is  the  word  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  sacred  and  s^cteet  honour,  and  there  is  an  end  on't.  I  will  not 
crooe  furtively  by  night  aa  I  intended.  It  would  appear  as  flight,  and 
should  such  a  man  as  I  flee  1  Nay,  verily,  I  shall  take  observations  for 
latitude  and  longitude  to-night,  though  Uiey  may  be  the  last.  I  feel 
quite  calm  now,  thank  God. 

"  16lk  January  IS^6. — Left  bank  of  Loangwa.  The«atives  of  the 
sorrounding  countiy  collected  round  us  this  morning  all  armed. 
Children  and  women  were  sent  away,  and  Mbunima's  wife  who  lives 
here  was  not  allowed  to  approach,  though  she  came  some  way  from 
her  village  in  order  to  pay  me  a  visit.     Only  one  canoe  was  lent« 
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though  we  bew  two  tied  to  the  bimk.  And  the  p&rt  of  the  river  we 
crossed  at,  about  a  mile  from  the  confluence,  ie  a  good  mile  broad. 
We  psBsed  all  onr  goods  first,  to  an  island  in  the  middle,  then  the 
cattle  and  men,  I  occapying  the  post  of  honour,  being  the  last  to  enter 
the  canoe.  We  had,  bjr  ^is  means,  an  opportunity  of  helping  each 
otlier  in  case  of  attack.  They  stood  armed  at  my  back  for  some  time. 
I  then  showed  them  my  watdi,  buming-^ass,  etc  etc.,  and  kept  them 
amused  till  all  were  over,  except  those  who  could  go  into  the  canoe 
with  me.  I  thanked  them  all  for  their  kindness  and  wiahed  them 
peace." 

Nine  days  later,  they  were  again  threatened  by 
Mpende ; — 

"23(1  January  1866. — At  Mpende'e  this  morning  at  sunrise,  a 
party  of  his  people  came  dose  to  our  encampment,  using  strange  cries, 
and  waving  some  red  substance  towards  us.  They  then  lighted  a  fire 
with  charms  in  it,  and  departed  uttering  the  same  hideous  screams  as 
before.  This  is  intended  bo  render  us  powerless,  and  probably  also  to 
frighten  us.  No  %iessage  has  yet  come  from  him,  though  serentl 
parties  have  arrived,  and  profess  to  have  come  simply  to  see  the  white 
man.  Parties  of  his  people  have  been  collecting  from  all  quarters  long 
before  daybreak.  It  would  be  considered  a  challenge — for  us  to  move 
down  the  river,  and  an  indication  of  fear  and  invitation  to  attack  if  we 
went  back.  So  we  must  wait  in  patience,  and  trust  in  Him  who  has 
the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His  hands.  To  Thee,  0  God,  we  look. 
And,  oh  I  Thou  who  wast  the  man  of  sorrows  for  the  sake  of  poor 
vile  sinners,  and  didst  not  disdain  the  tbieTs  petition,  remember 
me  and  Thy  cause  in  AAica,  Soul  and  body,  my  family  and  Thy 
cause,  I  commit  all  to  Thee.     Hear,  Lord,  for  Jesus'  sake." 

In  the  entire  records  of  Christian  heroism,  there  are 
few  more  remarkable  occasioiis  of  the  triumph  of  the 
spirit  of  holy  trust,  than  those  which  are  recorded  here 
so  quietly  and  modestly.  We  are  carried  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  will  not  be  afraid  often  thousand 
of  ijie  people  that  have  set  themselves  against  me  round 
about."  In  the  case  of  David  Livingstone  as  of  the 
other  David,  the  triumph  of  confidence  was  not  the  less 
wonderful  that  it  was  preceded  by  no  small  inward 
tumult.  Both  were  human  creatures.  But  in  both  the 
flutter  lasted  only  tUl  the  soul  had  time  to  rally  its  trust 
— to  think  of  God  as  a  living  friend,  sure  to  help  in  time 
of  need.     And  how  real  is  the  sense  of  God's  presence  ! 
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The  mention  of  the  two  longitudinal  ridges,  and  of  the 
refusal  of  the  people  to  give  more  tiian  two  canoes,  side 
by  ude  with  the  most  solemn  appeals,  would  have  been 
ineongruoua,  or  even  irreverent,  if  Livingstone  had  not 
felt  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  living  God,  by  whom 
eveiy  step  of  his  own  career  and  eveiy  movement  of  his 
enemies  were  absolutely  controlled. 

A  single  text  often  gave  him  all  the  help  he  needed : 

"  It  u  sin^olar,"  lie  Bays,  "  that  the  veiy  same  text  which  recnrred 
to  -mj  mind  at  every  torn  of  W3  conrse  in  life  in  this  country  and 
even  in  England,  ahoold  be  the  same  as  CaptAin  Madnre,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  North-west  Passage,  mentions  in  a  letter  to  bis  sister 
aa  familiar  in  his  experience  :  '  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  lean  not  to  thjne  own  onderstanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
ledge Him  and  He  shall  direct  thy  steps.  Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord  ]  trust  also  in  Him  and  He  sh^I  bring  it  to  pan.'  Many  more, 
I  have  no  doubt,  of  our  gallant  seamen  feel  that  it  is  graceful  to 
acknowledge  the  gracious  Lord  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  It  is  an  advance  surely  in  hnmanity  from  that  devilry 
which  Ironed  in  fearing  neither  God,  nor  man,  nor  devil,  and  made  ' 
our  wooden  walls  floating  hells." 

His  being  enabled  to  reach  the  sanctuary  of  perfect 
peace  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies  was  all  the  more 
striking  if  we  consider — what  he  felt  keenly — that  to 
live  among  the  heathen  is  in  itself  very  far  from  favour- 
able to  the  vigour  or  the  prosperity  of  the  spiritual  life. 
"  Travelling  from  day  to  day  among  barbarians,"  he  says 
in  his  Journal,  "  exerts  a  most  benumbing  effect  on  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  soul." 

Among  the  subjects  that  occupied  a  large  share  of  his 
thoughts  in  these  long  and  laborious  journeys,  two  appear 
to  have  been  especially  prominent :  first,  the  configuration 
of  the  country ;  and  second,  the  best  way  of  conducting 
missions,  and  bringing  the  people  of  Africa  to  Christ. 

The  configuration  of  intertropical  South  Africa  had  long 
been  with  him  a  subject  of  earnest  study,  and  now  he  had 
come  cleariy  to  the  conduedon  that  the  middle  part  was 
a  table-land,  depressed  however*  in  the  centre,  and  flanked 
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\ij  lon^tudinal  ridges  on  the  east  and  west ;  that  origin- 
ally,  the  depressed  centre  had  contained  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  water,  which  had  found  ways  of  escape  through 
fissures  in  the  encirchng  fringe  of  mountains,  the  result 
of  volcanic  action  or  of  earthquakee.  The  Victoria  Falls 
presented  the  most  remarkable  of  these  Bssures,  and  thus 
served  to  verify  and  complete  his  theory.  The  great 
lakes  in  the  heart  of  South  Africa  were  the  remains  of 
the  earher  acctunulation  before  the  fissures  were  formed. 
Lake  'Kgami,  large  though  It  was,  was  but  a  little  fraction 
of  the  vast  lake  that  had  once  spread  itself  over  the 
south.  This  view  of  the  structure  of  South  Afiica  he 
now  found,  from  a  communication  which  reached  him  at 
Linyantl,  had  been  anticipated  by  Sir  Boderick  Miu^hison, 
who  in  1852  had  propomided  it  to  the  Geographical 
Society.  Livingstone  was  only  amused  at  thus  lorang 
the  credit  of  his  discoveiy ;  he  contented  himself  with  a 
playful  remark  on  his  being  "cut  out"  by  Sir  Roderick. 
But  tiie  coincidence  of  views  was  very  remarkable,  and  it 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  that  brotherlike  intimacy  and 
■friendship  which  ever  marked  his  relation  with  Miux^hison. 
One  important  bearing  of  the  geographical  fiict  was  this : 
it  was  evident  that  while  the  low  districts  were  unhealthy, 
the  longitudinal  ridges  by  which  they  were  fringed  were 
salubrious.  Another  of  its  bearings  was,  that  it  would 
help  them  to  find  the  course  and  perhaps  the  sources  of  the 
great  rivers,  and  thus  fiicilitate  commercial  and  missionary 
operations.  The  discovery  of  tlie  two  healthy  ridges, 
which  made  him  so  unwilling  to  die  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loang^a,  gave  him  new  hope  for  missions  and  comm^x^ 
These  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  country  formed  the  subject  of  regular  communications 
to  the  Ge(^;raphical  Society.  Between  Loanda  and  Quill- 
mane,  six  despatches  were  written  at  different  pcnnta* 

'  Th«  datot  wen  Pnngo  AIuloI^^  24th  DeoMnber  18H ;  Okfauigo,  17th  Mmj 
1S56  i  Linyuita,  October  IS,  1865  -,  Ohujnni,  SSth  JaniUkry  1SS6  j  Tetts,  4th 
UkKh  1S66 ;  Qoilinuuie,  23d  H*y  185& 
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Formerly,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  written  through  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  his  friend  and  former  feUow- 
travelleT,  Captain,  now  Colonel  Steele  ;  but  as  the  Colonel 
bad  been  called  on  duty  to  the  Crimea,  he  now  addressed 
his  letters  to  his  countryman.  Sir  Boderick  Murchison. 
Sir  Koderick  was  charmed  with  the  compliment,  and 
was  not  slow  to  turn  it  to  account,  as  appears  from  the 
following  letter,  the  first  of  very  many  communications 
which  he  addressed  to  Livingstone : — 

"  16  Bkloravi  Squabi,  Oelober  2,  18SS. 

"  Mt  DKUt  Snt, — Yonr  most  welcome  lutter  reached  me  after  I  had 
made  a  tour  in  the  Highlanda,  and  just  as  the  meeting  of  the  Brititih 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ooDunenced. 

"  1  naturally  communicated  your  despatch  to  the  Qeographical 
section  of  that  body,  and  the  reading  of  it  called  forth  an  unanimooa 
expression  of  admiration  of  yonr  labours  and  researchea 

"  In  truth,  yon  will  long  ago,  I  trust,  have  received  the  cordial 
thaoke  of  all  British  geographers  for  your  unparalleled  exertions,  and 
jooT  successful  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  triumph  in  geographical 
research  which  has  been  effected  in  our  times. 

"  I  rejoice  that  I  was  the  individual  in  the  Council  of  the  British 
Q«ographical  Society  who  proposed  that  you  should  receive  onr  first 
gold  medal  of  the  past  session,  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  award  was 
made  by  an  unanimous  and  cordial  vote. 

"  Permit  me  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  having  selected  me  as  your 
corre8ponden,t  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Steele,  and  to  assure  you  that 
I  shall  consider  myself  as  much  honoured,  as  I  shall  certainly  be 
gratified,  by  every  fresh  line  which  you  may  have  leisure  to  write  to  me. 

"  Anxiously  hoping  that  Z  may  make  your  personal  acquaintance, 
and  that  you  may  return  to  us  in  health  to  receive  the  homage  of  all 
geographers, — I  remain,  my  detur  Sir,  youia  most  futhfully, 

"Rod"  I.  Mtjrchkon." 

The  other  subject  that  chiefly  occupied  Livingstone's 
mind  at  this  time  was  missionary  labour.  This,  like  all 
ot^er  labour,  required  to  be  organised,  on  the  principle 
of  making  Uie  very  best  use  of  all  the  force  that  was  or 
could  be  contributed  for  missionary  ^ort.  With  his 
fitir,  open  mind,  he  wdghed  tlie  old  method  of  monastic 
establishments,  and,  muteUia  mutandis,  he  thought  some- 
thing of  the  kind  might  be  very  usefuL     He  thought  it 
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unfair  to  judge  of  what  iJieae  monasteries  were  in  their 
periods  of  youth  and  vigour,  irom  the  rottenness  of  their 
decay.  Modem  missionaxy  stations,  indeed,  with  their 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals,  were  like  Protestant 
monasteries,  conducted  on  the  more  wholesome  principle 
of  &mily  life ;  but  they  wanted  stability ;  they  had 
not  &rms  like  monasteries,  and  hence  they  required  to 
depend  on  the  moth^  country.  From  in£Lncy  to  decay, 
they  were  pauper  institutions.  In  Livingstone's  judg- 
ment they  needed  to  have  more  of  tlie  self-supporting 
element : — 

"  It  voald  be  heresy  to  mention  the  idea  of  purchasing  lands,  like 
religious  endowments,  among  the  stiff  Congregationalistsi  but  an  endow- 
ment conferred  on  a  man  who  will  risk  his  life  in  an  unhealthy 
climate,  in  order,  thereby,  to  spread  Ghrist's  goepel  among  the  heathm, 
IB  rather  different,  I  ween,  from  the  same  given  to  a  mau  to  act  as 
pastor  to  a  number  of  professed  Christians.  .  .  .  Some  may  think  it 
creditable  to  our  principles  that  we  hare  not  a  single  acre  of  land,  the 
gift  of  the  Colonial  Qoremment,  in  our  possession.  But  it  does  not 
argue  much  for  our  foresight  that  we  have  not  farms  of  onr  own,  eqoal 
to  those  of  any  colonial  farmer." 

Dr.  Livingstone  acknowledged  \h.&  services  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  tiie  cause  of  education  and  literature, 
and  even  of  commerce.  But  while  conceding  to  them 
this  meed  of  praise,  he  did  not  praise  their  worship.  He 
was  slow,  indeed,  to  disparage  any  form  of  worship — any 
form  in  which  men,  however  unenlightened,  gave  expres- 
sion to  their  religious  feelings ;  but  he  could  not  away 
with  the  sight  of  men  of  intelligence  kissing  the  toe  of  an 
image  of  the  Yirgin,  as  he  saw  them  doing  in  a  Portuguese 
chiurch,  and  taking  part  in  services  in  which  tiiey  did  not, 
and  could  not,  believe.  If  the  missions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  left  good  effects  on  some  parts  of  Africa,  how 
much  greater  blessing  might  not  come  from  Protestant 
misdons,  with  the  Bible  instead  of  the  Syllabus  as  their 
basis,  and  animated  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  instead  of 
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With  r^ard  to  that  part  of  A£ica  whidi  he  had  been 
esploring,  he  gives  hia  views  at  great  length  in  a  letter 
to  the  Directors,  dated  Linyanti,  12th  October  1855. 
After  fidly  describing  the  phj^cal  features  of  the  country, 
lie  &stens  on  the  one  element  which,  more  than  any 
other,  was  likely  to  hinder  missions — ^fever.  He  does  not 
deny  that  it  is  a  serious  obstacle.  But  he  argues  at  great 
length  that  it  m  not  insurmoxmtable.  Fever  yields  to 
proper  treatment.  His  own  experience  was  no  rule  to 
indicate  what  might  be  reckoned  on  by  others.  His 
journeys  had  been  made  under  the  worst  possible  con- 
ditions. Bad  food,  poor  nundng,  insiifficient  medicines, 
continual  drenchings,  ezhaustiiig  heat  and  toll,  and  wear- 
ing anxiety  had  caused  much  of  his  illness.  He  gives  a 
touching  detail  of  the  hardships  incident  to  his  peculiar 
case,  from  which  other  missionaries  would  be  exempted, 
but  with  diaracteristic  manliness  he  charges  the  Directors 
not  to  publish  that  part  of  his  letter,  lest  he  should 
^>pear  to  be  making  too  much  of  his  trials.  "  Sacri- 
fices" he  -could  never  call  them,  because  nothing  could 
be  worthy  of  that  name  in  the  service  of  Him  who, 
though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sdces  became  pooi;.  Two  or 
three  times  every  day  he  had  been  wet  up  to  the  waist 
in  crossing  streams  and  marshy  ground.  The  rain  was 
BO  drenching  that  he  had  often  to  put  his  watch  under 
liis  arm-pit  to  keep  it  dry.  His  good  ox  Sindbad  would 
never  let  him  hold  an  umbrella.  His  bed  was  on  grass, 
with  only  a  horse-cloth  between.  Hia  food  often  con- 
osted  of  bird-seed,  manioc-roots,  and  meal.  No  wonder  if 
he  suffered  much  Others  would  not  have  all  that  to 
hear.  Moreover,  if  the  fever  of  the  district  was  severe, 
it  was  almost  the  only  disease.  Consumption,  scrofula, 
raadness,  cholera,  cancer,  delirium  tremens,  and  certain 
contagious  diseases  of  which  much  was  heard  in  civilised 
countries,  were  hardly  known.  The  beauty  of  some  parts 
of  the  coxmtry  coiJd  not  be  surpassed.    Much  of  it  was 
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densely  peopled,  but  in  other  parts  tlie  population  was 
scattered.  Many  of  the  tribes  were  friendly,  and,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  would  welcome  missionaries.  The 
Makololo,  for  example,  furnished  an  inviting  field.  The 
dangers  he  had  encountered  arose  from  tiie  irritating 
treatment  the  tribes  had  received  from  half-caste  traders 
and  slave-dealers,  in  consequence  of  whidi  they  had  im- 
posed certain  taxes  on  travellers,  which,  sometimes,  he 
and  his  brother-chartists  had  refrised  to  pay.  They  were 
mistaken  for  slave-dealers.  But  character  was  a  powerful 
educator.  A  body  of  missionaries,  maintaining  everywhere 
the  character  of  honest,  truthful,  kind-hearted  Chiistiaii 
gentlemen,  would  scatter  such  prejudices  to  the  winds. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  direct  and 
indirect  results  of  missions,  between  conversion-work 
and  the  diffusion  of  better  principles,  he  emphatically 
assigns  the  preference  to  the  latter.  Not  that  he  under- 
valued the  conversion  of  the  most  abject  creature  t^t 
breathed.  To  tiie  man  individually  his  conversion  was 
of  overwhelming  consequenoe,  but  with  relation  to  the 
final  harvest,  it  was  more  important  to  sow  the  seed 
broadcast .  over  a  wide  field  than  to  reap  a  few  heads  of 
grain  on  a  single  spot.  Concentration  was  not  the  true 
principle  of  misedons.  The  Society  itself  had  felt  this, 
in  sending  Morrison  and  Milne  to  be  lost  among  the  three 
hundred  millions  of  China ;  and  the  Church  of  England, 
in  looking  to  the  Antipodes,  to  Patagonia,  to  East  Africa, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  charity  b^;an  at  htnna 
Time  was  more  essential  than  concentration.  Ultimately 
there  would  be  more  conversions,  if  only  the  seed  were 
now  more  widely  spread. 

He  concludes  by  pointing  out  the  difierence  between     - 
mere  worldly  enterprises  and  missionary  imdertakings 
for  the  good  of  the  world.     The  world  thought  tiidr 
misfflon  schemes  fanatical ;  t^e  friends  of  missLons,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  welcome  the  commercial  enterprises  of 
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the  world  as  fitted  to  be  UBeful.  The  Africans  were  all 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  trade.  Commerce  was 
so  &r  good  that  it  taught  the  people  tJieir  mutual  de- 
pendence ;  but  Christianity  alone  retched  the  centre  of 
African  wants.  "  Theoretically,"  he  condudes,  "  I  would 
pronounce  the  country  about  the  junction  of  the  Leeba 
and  Leeambye  or  Kabompo,  and  river  of  the  Bashuku- 
lompo,  as  a  most  desirable  centre-point  for  the  spread  of 
ciTilisation  and  Christianity ;  but  unfortunately  I  must 
mar  my  report  by  saying  I  feel  a  difficulty  as  to  taking 
my  children  there  without  their  intelligent  self-dedication. 
I  can  speak  for  my  wife  and  myself  only.     We  will  go, 

WHOETEB  RXaiAINS  BBHINIX" 

fiesmning  the  subject  some  months  later,  after  he  had 
got  to  the  sea-shore,  he  dwells  on  the  belt  of  elevated  land 
eastward  from  the  country  of  the  Makololo,  two  degrees 
of  longitude  broad,  and  of  unknown  length,  as  remarkably 
suitable  for  the  residence  of  European  missionaries.  It 
vras  formerly  occupied  by  the  Makololo,  and  they  had  a 
great  desire  to  resume  the  occupation.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  locality  was  that  it  was  on  the  border 
of  the  re^ons  occupied  by  the  true  negroes,  the  real 
nucleus  of  the  African  population,  to  whom  they  owed  a 
great  debt,  and  who  had  shown  liemselves  friendly  and 
disposed  to  leam.  It  was  his  earnest  hope  that  the 
Directors  would  plant  a  mission  here,  and  his  belief  that 
they  would  thereby  confer  unHmited  blessing  on  the 
regions  beyond. 

Some  of  the  remarks  in  these  passages,  and  also  in 
the  extracts  which  we  have  given  from  his  Journals,  are 
of  profound  interest,  as  indicating  an  important  transition 
from  the  ideas  of  a  mere  missionary  labourer  to  those  of 
a  missionary  general  or  statesman.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  deemed  it  his  joy  and  his  honour  to  aim  at 
the  conversion  of  individual  souls,  and  earnestly  did  he 
labour  and  pray  for  that,  although  his  visible  success  was 
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but  BmalL  But  as  he  gets  better  acquainted  with  Africa, 
and  reaches  a  more  commanding  point  of  view,  he  sees 
the  necessity  for  other  work.  The  continent  must  be 
surveyed,  healthy  localities  for  mission  stations  must  be 
foimd,  the  temptations  to  a  cursed  traffic  in  human  flesh 
must  be  removed,  the  products  of  tiie  coimtry  must  be 
turned  to  account ;  its  whole  social  economy  must  be 
changed.  The  accomplishment  of  such  objects,  even  in 
a  limited  degree,  would  be  an  immense  service  to  the 
missionary  ;  it  would  be  such  a  preparing  of  his  way  that 
a  hundred  years  hence  the  spiritual  results  would  be  for 
greater  than  if  aU  the  eflbrt  now  were  concentrated  on 
single  souls.  To  many  persons  it  appeared  as  if  dealing 
with  individual  souls  were  the  only  proper  work  of  a 
missionary,  and  as  if  one  who  had  been  doing  such  work 
would  be  lowering  himself  if  he  accepted  any  other. 
Livingstone  never  stopped  to  reason  as  to  which  was  the 
higher  or  the  more  desirable  work ;  he  felt  that  Provi- 
dence was  calling  him  to  be  less  of  a  missionary  journey- 
man and  more  of  a  missionary  statesman  ;  but  the  great 
end  was  ever  the  same — 

"  THE  END  OF  THE  GEOORAPHICAX.  PEAT  IS  ONLY 
THE  BEGINNING  OP  THB  ENTBRPRISB." 

Livingstone  reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Tette  on  the  3d  March  1856,  and  the  "civilised  bref^- 
fest"  which  the  commandant.  Major  Sicard,  sent  for- 
ward to  him,  on  his  way,  was  a  luxury  like  Mr.  Gabriel's 
bed  at  Loapda,  and  made  him  walk  the  last  eight  miles 
without  the  least  sensation  of  fatigue,  although  the  road 
was  so  rough  that,  as  a  Portuguese  soldier  remarked,  it 
was  like  "  to  tear  a  man's  life  out  of  him."  At  Loanda 
he  had  heard  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma ;  after  being  in 
Tette  a  short  time  he  heard  of  the  fell  of  Sebastopol  and 
the  end  of  the  Crimean  War.  He  remained  in  Tette  till 
the  23d  April,  detained  by  an  attack  of  fever,  rec^ving 
extraordinary  kindness  fitim  the  Governor,  and,  among 
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other  tokens  of  affection,  a  gold  chain  for  his  daughter 
Agnes,  the  Trork  of  au  inhahitant  of  the  town.  These 
gifts  were  duly  acknowledged.  It  was  at  this  place  that 
Dr.  Livin^tone  left  his  Makololo  followers,  with  instruc- 
tions to  wait  for  him  till  he  should  return  from  England. 
Well  entitled  though  he  was  to  a  long  rest,  he  deHberately 
gave  up  the  posability  of  it,  by  engaging  to  return  for 
his  black  companions. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  rest  meant  merely  | 
clange  of  employment,  and  while  resting  and  recovering 
from  fever,  he  wrote  a  lai^  budget  of  long  and  interesting 
letters.  One  of  these  was  addressed  to  the  King  of 
Portugal :  it  affords  clear  evidence  that,  however  much 
Livingstone  felt  called  to  reprobate  the  deeds  of  some  of 
his  subordinates,  he  had  a  respectftil  feeling  for  the  King 
himself,  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  received  from  his 
African  subjects,  and  an  honest  desire  to  aid  the  whole- 
some development  of  the  Portuguese  colonies.  It  refutes, 
by  anticipation,  calumnies  afterwards  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  Livingstone's  real  design  was  to  wrest  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Africa  from  Portugal,  and  to 
annex  them  to  the  British  Crown.  He  refers  most  grate- 
fully to  the  great  kindness  and  substantial  aid  he  had 
received  from  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  is  emboldened 
thereby  to  address  him  on  behalf  of  Africa.  He  suggests 
certain  agricultural  products — especially  wheat  and  a 
spedes  of  wax — that  might  be  cultivated  with  enormous 
profit.  A  great  stimulus  might  be  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  other  products — coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  oil. 
Much  had  been  done  for  Angola,  but  with  Httle  result, 
because  the  colonists  leant  on  Government  instead  of 
trusting  to  themselves.  Illegitimate  traffic  (the  slave- 
trade)  was  not  at  present  remunerative,  and  now  was  the 
time  to  make  a  great  effort  to  revive  wholesome  enter- 
prise. A  good  road  into  the  interior  would  be  a  great 
boon.    Efforts  to  provide  roads  and  canals  had  failed  for 
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want  of  supermtendents.  Dr.  Livingstone  named  a 
Portuguese  engineer  who  would  superintend  admirably. 
The  fruits  of  the  Portuguese  missions  were  still  apparent, 
but  there  was  a  great  want  of  literature,  of  books. 

"  It  will  not  be  denied,"  concludes  tbe  letter,  "  that  those  who,  like 
jronr  Majesty,  have  heen  placed  over  so  many  humui  aouls,  have  a 
serious  reHpouBlbUity  resting  upon  them  in  reference  to  their  IWare 
welfare.  The  absence  also  of  Portuguese  women  in  the  colony  is  a 
cirGumstance  which  seems  to  merit  the  attention  of  Oovemment  for 
obvious  reasons.  And  if  any  of  these  suggestions  should  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  middle  class  of  iree  labourers,  I  feel  sure  that  Angola 
w<mld  have  cause  to  bless  your  Majesty  to  the  remotest  time." 

Dr.  Livingstone  has  often  been  accused  of  claiming  for 
himself  the  credit  of  discoveries  made  by  others,  of  writing 
as  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  traverse  routes  in  which  he 
had  really  been  preceded  by  the  Portuguese.  Even  were 
it  true  that  now  and  then  an  obscure  Portuguese  trader 
or  traveller  reached  spots  that  lay  in  Dr.  Livingstone's 
subsequent  route,  the  fact  woidd  detract  nothing  &om 
his  merit,  because  he  derived  not  a  tittle  of  benefit  from 
their  experience,  and  what  he  was  concerned  about  was, 
not  tiie  mere  honour  of  being  first  at  a  place,  as  if  he  had 
been  running  a  race,  but  to  make  it  known  to  the  world, 
to  bring  it  into  the  circuit  of  commerce  and  Christianity, 
and  thus  place  it  under  the  influence  of  the  greatest 
blessings.  But  even  as  to  being  first,  Livingstone  was 
careful  not  to  claim  anything  that  was  really  due  to 
others.  WritingfromTettetoSir RoderickinMMchl856, 
he  says :  "  It  seems  proper  to  mention  what  has  been 
done  in  former  times  in  the  way  of  traversing  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  result  of  my  inquiries  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  honour  belongs  to  our  country."  He  refers  to 
tiie  brave  attempt  of  Captain  Jos^  da  Roga,  in  1678,  to 
penetrate  frt>m  Benguela  to  the  Rio  da  Senna,  in  which 
attempt,  however,  so  much  opposition  was  encountered 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return.  In  1800,  Laoerda 
revived  the  project  by  propomng  a  chain  of  forts  along  the 
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banks  of  the  Coanza.  In  IS  15,  two  black  tradera  showed 
tJie  poasildlitj  of  communication  from  east  to  west,  by 
bringing  to  Loanda  communications  from  the  Governor  of 
Mozambique.  Some  Arabs  and  Moors  went  from  the 
East  Coast  to  Benguela,  and  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
event,  "  a  million  of  Reis  (X142)  and  an  honorary  cap- 
taincy  in  the  Portuguese  army  was  offered  to  any  one 
who  would  accompany  them  Iwck — ^but  none  went."  The 
journey  had  several  times  been  performed  by  Arabs. 

"1  do  not  feel  so  much  elated,"  continued  Dr.  Livingetone,  "by 
the  prospect  of  accomplishing  this  feat     I  feel  most  thankful  to  God   , 
for  preeerring  my  life,  where  so  many,  who  by  superior  intelligence 
would  hare  done  more  good,  have  been  cut  off.     But  it  does  not  look 
u  if  I  had  nached  the  goaL     Vieved  in  relation  to  my  calling,  the    ' 
fnd  of  the  geographical  feat  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise.     . 
Apart  from  family  longings,  I  have  a  most  intense  longing  to  hear 
how  it  has  fared  with  our  brave  men  at  Sebastopol.     My  last  scrap  of 
iDtelligence  was  the  Timet,  17th  November  1866,  after  the  terrible 
ailair  of  the  Light  Cavalry.     The  news  wu  not  certain  about  a  most 
determined  attack  to  force  the  way  to  Balaclava,  and  Sebastopol  ex- 
pected every  day  to  fall,  and  I  have  had  to  repress  all  my  longings 
since,  except  in  a  poor  prayer  to  prosper  the  cause  of  justice  and  right, 
sod  cover  the  heads  of  our  soldiers  in  the  day  of  battle."     [A  few  days 
Utor  he  heard  the  news.]    "  We  are  all  engaged  in  very  much  the  same  • 
cause.     Geographers,  astronomers,  and  mechanicians,  labouring  to  make 
men  bettor  acquainted  with   each  other;    sanitary  reformers,  prison 
reformers,  promoters  of  ragged  schools  and  Niger  fb^ditions ;  soldiers 
fighting  for  right  against  oppression,  and  sailors  rescuing  captives  in 
deadly  dimes,  as  well  as  missionaries,  are  all  aiding  in  hastening  on 
a  glorious  consummation  to  all  God's  dealings  with  our  race.     In  the  ^ 
hope  that  I  may  yet  be  honoured  to  do  some  good  to  this  poor 
long  downtrodden  Africa,  the  gentlemen  over  whom  yon  have  the 
hoDonr  to  preside  will,  I  b«lieve,  cordially  join." 

From  Tette  he  went  on  to  Senna.  Af;ain  he  is- 
traated  with  extraordinary  kindness  by  Lieutenant 
Miranda,  and  others,  and  again  he  is  prostrated  by  an' 
attack  of  fever.  Provided  with  a  comfortable  boat,  he  at 
last  reaches  Quilimane  on  the  20th  May,  and  is  most 
kindly  received  by  Colonel  Nunes,  "one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country."  Dr.  Livingstone  has  told  us  in  his 
book  how  his  joy  in  reaching  Quilimane  was  embittered. 

N 
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on  his  learning  that  Captain  Madure,  lieutenant  Wood- 
ruffe,  and  five  men  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Dart,"  had  been  drowned 
off  the  bar  in  coming  to  Quilimane  to  pick  him  up,  and 
how  he  felt  as  if  he  would  rather  have  died  for  them.' 

News  from  across  the  Atlantic  likewise  informed  binn 
that  his  nephew  and  namesake,  David  Livingston,  a  fine 
lad  eleven  years  of  age,  had  been  drowned  in  Canada. 
All  the  deeper  was  his  gratitude  for  the  goodness  and 
mercy  tiiat  had  followed  him  and  preserved  him,  as  he 
says  in  his  private  Journal,  from  "many  dangers  not 
recorded  in  tbis  book." 

The  retrospect  in  hia  Missionary  Travels  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  life  had  been  ordered  up  to  this  point,  is  so 
striking  that  our  narmtive  would  be  deficient  if  it  did 
not  contain  it : — 

"If  the  reader  remembers  the  way  in  vhich  I  was  led,  while 
teaching  the  Bakwains,  to  commence  exploration,  he  will,  I  think, 
recognise  the  hand  of  Providence.  Anterior  to  that,  when  Mr. 
Moffat  began  to  give  the  Bible — the  Magna  Ch&rta  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  modem  civilisation— to  the  Bechuanas,  Sebltuane 
went  north,  and  spread  the  language  into  which  he  was  translating 
the  aoered  oracles,  in  a  new  region  larger  than  France.  Sebituane,  at 
the  same  time,  rooted  out  hordes  of  bloody  savages,  among  whom  no 
white  man  could  have  gone  without  leaving  his  skull  to  ornament 
some  village.  He  opened  up  the  way  for  me — let  us  hope  also  for  the 
Bible.  Then,  again,  while  I  was  labouring  at  Kolobeng,  eeeing  only 
a  amall  arc  of  the  cycle  of  Providence,  I  conld  not  understand  it,  and 
felt  inclined  to  ascribe  onr  anccessive  and  prolonged  droughts  to  the 
wicked  one.  But  when  forced  by  these,  and  the  Boers,  to  become 
explorer,  and  open  a  new  country  in  the  north  rather  liian  set  my 
&ce  southward,  where  missionaries  are  not  needed,  tlie  gracious  Spirit 
of  God  influenced  the  minds  of  the  heathen  to  regard  me  with  favour, 
the  Divine  hand  is  again  perceived.  Then  I  turned  away  westwards, 
rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction,  chiefly  ftvm  observing  that  stmie 
native  Portuguese,  though  influenced  by  the  hope  of  a  reward  fi-om 
their  Government  to  cross  the  continent,  had  been  obliged  to  return 
from  the  east  without  accomplishing  their  object.     Had  I  gone  at 

'  Among  Livingatone'B  p«pers  we  H&va  fooiid  dmft  letter  to  llie  Admiralty, 
eamestlj  commendilig  to  their  Lordabips'  favoarahle  conaidaration  a  petitioii  frtnn 
the  widow  of  one  of  the  men.  Ee  h»d  never  seen  her,  he  Mkid,  bat  he  bad  been 
the  unconaciona  cauae  of  her  hnaband'a  death,  and  all  the  joy  he  felt  in  croamtig 
the  continent  was  embittered  when  the  neva  of  the  Bad  cataatrnphe  reached  him. 
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first  Id  the  eaetem  direction,  wbicli  the  course  of  the  great  Leeambys 
seemed  to  invite,  I  ahould  have  cone  among  the  belUgerenta  uear 
Tette  when  the  war  was  raging  at  its  height,  instead  of,  as  it  happened, 
when  all  was  over.  And  again,  when  enabled  to  reach  Loanda,  the 
resolution  to  do  my  duty  by  going  back  to  Linyanti  probably  saved 
me  from  the  fate  of  my  papers  in  the  '  Forerunner.'  And  then,  hut 
of  all,  this  new  country  is  partially  opened  to  the  sympathies  of 
Christendom,  and  I  find  that  Sech^le  himself  has,  though  unbidden  by 
man,  been  teaching  his  own  people.  In  fact,  he  has  be^  doing  all  that 
I  was  prevented  from  doing,  and  I  have  been  employed  in  exploring — 
a  work  I  had  no  previous  intention  of  performing.  I  think  that  I  see 
the  operation  of  the  Unseen  Hand  in  all  this,  and  I  humbly  hope  that 
it  will  still  guide  me  to  do  good  in  my  day  and  generation  in  Africa." 

In  looking  forward  to  the  work  to  which  Providence 
seemed  to  be  calling  him,  a  communication  received  at 
Quilimane  disturbed  him  not  a  little.  It  was  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  It  informed  him  that  the 
Directore  were  restricted  in  their  power  of  aiding  plans 
connected  only  remotely  with  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  even  though  certain  obstacles  (from  tsetse,  etc.) 
should  prove  surmountable,  "  the  financial  circumstances 
of  the  Society  are  not  such  as  to  afford  any  ground  of 
hope  that  it  would  be  in  a  position  within  any  definite 
period  to  undertake  untried  any  remote  and  difficidt 
fields  of  labour."  Dr.  Livingstone  very  naturally  under- 
stood this  as  a  declinature  of  his  proposals.  Writing  on 
the  subject  to  Rev.  William  Thompson,  the  Society's 
agent  at  Cape  Town,  he  said : — 

**  I  had  imagined  in  my  aimplicity  that  both  my  preaching,  conver- 
sation, and  travel  were  as  nearly  connected  with  the  spread  of  the 
^>spel  as  the  Boers  would  allow  them  to  be.  A  plan  of  opening  up  a 
path  from  either  the  east  or  west  coast  for  the  teeming  population  of 
the  interior  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Directors,  and 
received  thetr  formal  approbation. 

"  I  have  been  seven  times  in  peril  of  my  life  from  savage  men  while 
laboriously  and  without  swerving  pursuing  that  plan,  and  never 
doubting  that  I  was  in  the  path  of  duty. 

"Indeed,  so  clearly  did  I  perceive  that  I  was  performing  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  that  I  wrote  to  my  brother  that  I  would 
perish  rather  than  fail  in  my  enterprise,  I  shall  not  boast  of  what  I 
have  done,  but  the  wonderful  mercy  I  have  received  will  constrain  me 
to  follow  out  the  work  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  the  Board. 
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"  If  it  is  according  to  the  will  of  God,  Baeans  will  be  provided  from 
other  quarters." 

A  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  gives  a  fuller  statement 
of  his  views.  It  is  so  important  as  throwing  light  on  his 
missionary  consistency,  that  we  give  it  in  full  in  the 
Appendix.' 

The  Directors  showed  a  much  more  sympathetic  spirit 
when  Livingstone  came  among  them,  hut  meanwhile,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  book,  his  old  feeling  of  independence 
had  returned)  and  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  he  would 
remain  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Society. 

After  Livingstone  had  been  six  weeks  at  Quilimane, 
H.M.  brig  "  Frolic  "  arrived,  with  ample  supplies  for  all 
his  need,  and  took  him  to  the  Mauritixis,  where  he  arrived 
on  12th  August  1856.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that 
the  lamentable  insanity  and  suicide  of  his  native  attendant 
Sekwebu  occurred,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the 
Missionary  Travels.  At  the  Mauritius  he  waa  the  guest 
of  General  Hay,  &om  whom  he  received  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  so  rapid  was  his  recovery  from  an 
affection  of  the  spleen  which  his  numerous  fevers  had 
bequeathed,  that  before  he  left  the  island  he  wrote  to 
Commodore  Trotter  and  other  friends  that  he  was  perfectly 
well,  and  "  quite  ready  to  go  back  to  Africa  again."  This 
however  was  not  to  be  just  yet.  In  November  he  sailed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  homeward  route.  He  had 
expected  to  land  at  Southampton,  and  there  Mrs.  Living- 
stone and  other  friends  had  gone  to  welcome  him.  But 
the  perils  of  travel  were  not  yet  over,  A  serious  accident 
befell  the  ship,  which  might  have  been  followed  by  fatal 
results  but  for  that  good  Providence  that  held  the  life  of 
Livingstone  so  carefully.  Writing  to  Mra  Livingstone 
■  from  the  Bay  of  Tunis  (27th  November  1856),  he  says : — 

"  We  had  veiy  rough  weather  alter  leaving  Malta,  and  yesterday  at 
midday  the  shaft  of  the  engine — an  enormous  mase  of  malleable  iron — 
■  Appoidix  No.  in.,  p.  483, 
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broke  with  a  sort  of  oblique  fracture,  evidently  from  the  terrific  strains 
which  the  tremendoua  seas  inflicted  as  they  thumped  uid  tossed 
this  gigantic  vessel  like  a  plaything.  We  were  near  the  island  called 
Zembra,  which  is  in  sight  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis.  The  wind,  which  had 
been  a  full  gale  ahead  when  we  did  not  require  it,  now  fell  to  a  dead 
calm,  and  a  coirent  was  drifting  our  gallant  ship,  with  her  sails  flapping 
atl  helplessly,  against  the  rocks ;  the  boats  were  provisioned,  watered, 
and  armed,  the  number  each  was  to  carry  arraoged  (the  women  and 
children  to  go  in  first,  of  course),  when  most  providentially  a  wind 
sprang  up  and  carried  us  out  of  danger  into  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  where  I 
now  write.  The  whole  affiur  was  managed  by  Captun  Powell  most 
admirably.  He  was  assisted  by  two  gentlemen  whom  we  all  admire — 
Captain  Tregear  of  the  same  Company,  and  Lieutenant  Chimnis  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  and  though  they  and  the  stdlors  knew  that  the  vesBel  was 
ao  near  destruction  as  to  render  it  certain  that  we  should  scarcely  clear 
her  in  the  boats  before  the  swell  would  have  overwhelmed  her,  all  was 
managed  so  quietly  that  none  of  us  passengere  knew  much  about  it 
Thoogh  we  saw  the  preparation  do  alarm  spread  among  us.  The 
Company  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  forward  us  quickly  and 
safely.  I  'm  only  sorry  for  jrour  sake,  but  patience  is  a  great  virtue, 
you  know.  Captain  Tr^ear  has  been  six  years  away  from  his  family, 
I  only  four  and  a  half." 

The   passengera  were  sent  on  v«J  Mareeilles,   and 
Livingstone  proceeded  homewards  by  Paris  and  Dover. 

At  last  he  reached  "dear  old  England"  on  l^e  9th 
of  December  1856.  Tidings  of  a  great  sorrow  bad  reached 
him  on  the  way.  At  Cairo  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
fa^er.  He  bad  been  ill  a  fortnight,  and  died  fall  of  &ith 
and  peace.  "  You  wished  so  much  to  see  David,"  said 
his  daughter  to  him  as  his  life  was  ebbing  away.  "  Ay, 
very  much,  very  much ;  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done."  Then  after  a  pause  he  said,  'But  I  think  I'll 
know  whatever  is  worth  knowing  about  him.  When  you 
see  him,  tell  him  I  think  so."  David  had  not  less  eagerly 
desired  to  sit  once  more  at  the  fireside  and  tell  his  father 
of  all  that  had  befidlen  bim  on  the  way.  On  both  sides 
the  desire  had  to  be  classed  among  hopes  unfulfilled. 
But  on  both  sides  there  was  a  vivid  impression  that  the  1 
joy  so  narrowly  missed  on  earth  would  be  found  in  a 
purer  form  in  the  next  stage  of  being. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FIRST  VISIT  HOME. 

JLD.  1856-1867. 

Mn.  tJTiiigitoiiB— Her  intense  uiziGtiea— Her  poetical  welcome — CoagtfttnUtcoT 
letters  from  Mra.  and  Dr.  Mo&t — Meeting  of  welcome  of  Royal  Oeognipliical 
Society— of  London  Mistionary  Society — Meeting  in  Mansion  Honae — 
Snthusiaatio  pnblic  meeting  at  Ospe  Town — Livingstone  visit!  Hamilton — 
Retnma  to  London  to  write  hi*  book — Letter  to  Mr.  Moclear — Dr.  fiisdcm 
Bennett's  reminiscencea  of  this  period — Mr.  Frederick  Fitch's— Interview 
with  Prince  Consort — Hononrs — Publication  sud  great  success  ol  MiaionaiTi 
7VaiieI«— Character  and  design  of  the  book-— Why  it  was  not  more  of  a 
misaionaiy  record — Handsome  conduct  of  publislier — Generous  nse  of  Uie 
profits — Letter  to  a  lady  in  Carlisle  vindicating  the  character  of  hia  speecfaei. 

The  years  that  had  elapsed  since  Dr.  Livingstone  bade 
his  wife  ferewell  at  Cape  Town  had  been  to  her  years  of 
deep  and  often  terrible  anxiety.  Letters,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  often  lost,  and  none  seem  more  frequently  to 
have  gone  missing  than  those  between  him  and  her.  A 
stranger  in  England,  without  a  home,  broken  in  health, 
with  a  feimly  of  four  to  care  for,  often  without  tidings  of 
her  husband  for  great  stretches  of  time,  and  harassed 
with  anxieties  and  apprehensions  that  sometimes  proved 
too  much  for  her  faith,  the  strain  on  her  was  very  great. 
Those  who  knew  her  in  Africa,  when,  "queen  of  the 
wagon,"  and  full  of  life,  she  directed  the  arrangements 
and  sustained  the  spirits  of  a  whole  party,  woidd  hardly 
have  thought  her  the  same  person  in  England.  When 
Livingstone  had  been  longest  unheard  of,  her  heart  sank 
altogether ;  but  through  prayer,  tranquiUity  of  mind 
returned,  even  before  the  arrival  of  any  letter  announcing 
his  safety.     She  had  been  waiting  for  hiin  at  Southamp- 
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ton,  and,  owing  to  the  casualty  in  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  he 
arrived  at  Dover,  hut  as  soon  as  possible  he  waa  with 
her,  reading  the  poetical  welcome  which  she  had  pre- 
pared in  the  hope  that  they  would  never  part  again  : — 

*   "  A  hundred  thoueand  welcomea,  and  it's  time  for  yon  to  come  | 

From  the  far  land  of  the  foreigner,  to  your  countiy  and  your  home. 

0  long  aa  we  were  parted,  ever  since  you  went  away, 

1  oerer  passed  a  dreamless  night,  or  knew  as  easy  day. 

'       Do  you  think  I  would  reproach  yon  with  the  sorrows  that  I  bore  1 
Since  the  sorrow  is  all  over,  now  I  have  you  here  once  more. 
And  there  'b  nothing  but  the  gladness,  and  the  love  within  my  heart,       , 
And  the  hope  so  sweet  and  certain  that  again  we  '11  never  part. 


A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  I  how  my  heart  is  gushing  o'er 
With  the  love  and  joy  and  wonder  thus  to  see  your  face  once  more. 
How  did  I  live  without  you  these  long  long  years  of  woo  \ 
I       It  seems  as  if  'twould  kill  me  to  be  parted  from  you  now. 

f     You'll  never  part  me,  darling,  there 's  a  promise  in  your  eye; 

I  may  tend  you  while  I'm  living,  you  wUl  watch  me  when  I  die ; 

And  if  death  but  kindly  lead  me  to  the  blessed  home  on  high, 
r      What  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  will  await  you  in  the  sky  I 

"  Maby.  " 

Having  for  once  lifted  the  domestic  veil,  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  look  into  another  comer  of  the 
home  circle.  Among  the  letters  of  congratidation  that 
poured  in  at  this  tirae,  none  was  more  sincere  or  touch- 
ing than  that  which  Mrs.  Livingstone  received  firom  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Moffat'  In  the  fuhiess  of  her  congratula- 
tions she  does  not  forget  the  dark  shadow  that  falls  on 
the  missionary's  wife  when  the  time  comes  for  her  to  go 
back  with  her  husband  to  their  foreign  home,  and  requires 
her  to  part  from  her  children  ;  tears  and  smiles  mingle  in 

'  We  hftve  been  gniatlj  impreaaed  by  Mrs.  Moffat'i  letten.  She  wm  evidently 
a  woman  of  remarkable  power.  If  her  life  had  bean  published,  we  are  convinced 
that  it  wonld  have  been  a  notable  one  in  miaaionary  biognph  j .  Heart  and  head 
were  svidently  of  no  oommon  calibre.  Perhapi  it  ii  not  yet  too  late  for  lome 
friend  to  think  of  this. 
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Mrs.  Mofiat's  letter  as  she  reminds  her  daughter  that  they 
that  rejoice  need  to  be  as  though  they  rejoiced  not : — 

"Kuruvum,  Decemher  4,  1856. — Mt  dearest  Mart, — Id  pro- 
portion to  the  anzicty  I  have  experienced  about  you  and  yonr  dear 
husband  for  some  years  paat,  so  now  is  my  joy  and  satisfaction ;  even 
though  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  your  having  really 
met,  but  this  for  the  present  ve  take  for  granted.  Having  from  the 
first  been  in  a  subdued  and  chastened  state  of  mind  on  the  subject,  I 
endeavour  still  to  be  moderate  in  my  joy.  With  regard  to  yoa  both 
ofltimea  has  the  sentence  of  death  been  passed  in  my  mind,  and  at 
such  seasons  I  dared  not,  desired  not,  to  rebel,  submissively  leaving  all 
to  the  Divine  disposal ;  but  J  now  feel  that  this  baa  been  a  suitable 
preparation  for  what  is  before  me,  having  to  contemplate  a  complete 
separation  from  you  till  that  day  when  we  meet  with  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Father.  Yes,  I  do  feel 
solemn  at  death,  but  there  is  no  melancholy  about  it,  for  wliat  is  our 
life,  so  short  and  so  transient  t  And  seeing  it  is  so,  we  should  be 
happy  to  do  or  to  suffer  as  much  as  we  cail  for  Him  who  bought  us 
with  His  blood.  Should  you  go  to  those  wilds  which  God  has  enabled 
your  husband,  tJirough  numerous  dangers  and  deaths,  to  penetrate, 
there  to  spend  the  remainder  of  your  life,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
to  suffer  manifold  privations,  in  addition  to  those  trials  through  which 
you  have  already  passed — and  they  have  not  been  few  (for  yon  had  a 
hard  life  in  this  interior) — yon  will  not  think  atl  too  much,  when  yoa 
stand  with  that  multitude  who  have  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  I 

"  Yet,  my  dear  Mary,  while  we  are  yet  in  the  flesh  my  heart  will 
yearn  over  you.  You  are  my  own  dear  child,  my  first-born,  and 
recent  circumstances  have  had  a  tendency  to  make  me  feel  still  more 
tenderly  towards  you,  and  deeply  as  I  have  sympathised  with  you  for 
the  last  few  years,  I  shall  not  cease  to  do  so  for  the  future.  Already 
is  my  imagination  busy  picturing  the  various  scenes  throu^  which 
you  must  pass,  from  the  first  transport  of  joy  on  meeting  till  that 
painful  anxious  hour  when  you  must  bid  adieu  to  yonr  darlings,  with 
faint  hopes  of  ever  seeing  them  again  in  this  life ;  and  then,  what  you 
may  both  have  to  pass  through  in  those  inhospitable  regions.  .  .  . 

"  From  what  1  saw  in  Mr.  Livingston's  letter  to  Robert,  I  was 
shocked  to  think  that  that  poor  head,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  was 
so  like  my  own,  who  am  literally  worn  oul  The  symptoms  he 
describes  sre  so  like  my  own.  Now,  with  a  little  rest  and  relaxation, 
having  youth  on  his  side,  he  might  regain  all,  but  I  cannot  help 
fearing  for  him  if  he  dashes  at  once  into  hardships  again.  He  is 
certainly  the  wander  of  his  age,  and  with  a  little  prudence  as  r^ards 
his  health,  the  stores  of  information  he  now  possesses  might  be  turned 
to  a  mighty  account  for  poor  wretched  Africa.  ,  .  .  We  do  not 
yet   see   how  Mr.   L.  will  get  on — the  case  seems  so  complex.     I 
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feel,  u  I  h&ve  often  done,  that  as  regards  oureelves  it  is  a  subject 
more  for  pnyer  than  for  deliberation,  separated  as  we  are  bf  such 
tUstances,  and  such  a  tardy  and  eccentric  post.  I  used  to  imagine 
that  vrhea  he  vas  once  got  out  eafeljr  from  this  dark  continent  we 
thoold  only  hare  to  praise  Qod  for  all  His  merciee  to  him  and  to  us 
all,  and  for  what  He  had  effected  by  him  ;  but  now  I  see  we  must  go 
on  seeking  the  guidance  and  direction  of  His  providential  hand,  and 
iuatMning  and  preventing  mercy.  We  cannot  cease  to  remember  you 
daily,  and  thus  our  sympathy  will  be  kept  alive  with  you.  ..." 

Dr.  Mofiat's  congratulation  to  his  son-in-law  was 
calm  and  hearty  : — 

"  Your  explorations  have  created  immense  interest,  and  especially 
ID  England,  and  that  man  must  be  made  of  bend-leather  who  can 
remain  unmoved  at  the  rehearsal  even  of  a  tithe  of  your  daring  enter- 
prises. The  honours  awaiting  yon  at  home  would  be  enough  to  make 
a  score  of  light  heads  dizzy,  but  I  have  no  fear  of  their  affecting  your 
upper  story,  beyond  showing  you  that  your  labours  to  lay  open  the 
recesses  of  the  vast  interior  have  been  appreciated.  It  will  be  almost 
too  much  fur  dear  Mary  to  hear  that  you  are  verily  unscathed.  She 
has  had  many  to  eymp^hise  with  her,  and  I  daresay  many  have  called 
you  a  very  naughty  man  for  thus  having  exposed  your  life  a  thousand 
times.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  have  succeeded  beyond  the  most 
■anguine  expectations  in  laying  open  a  world  of  immortal  beings,  all 
seeding  the  gospel,  and  at  a  time,  now  that  war  is  over,  when  people 
lasy  exert  ^eir  energies  on  an  object  compared  with  which  that 
vhich  has  occupied  the  master  minds  of  Europe,  and  expended  so 
mach  money,  and  shed  so  much  blood,  is  but  a  phantom." 

On  the  9th  of  December,  as  we  have  seen,  Living- 
stone arrived  at  London.  He  went  first  to  Southampton, 
where  his  wife  was  waiting  for  him,  and  on  his  return  to 
London  was  quickly  in  communication  with  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison.  On  the  1 5th  December  the  Royal  Geographies  1 
Society  held  a  special  meeting  to  welcome  him.  Sir 
Roderick  was  in  the  chair  ;  the  attendance  was  numeroua 
and  distinguifihed,  and  included  some  of  Livingstone's 
previous  fellow-travellers.  Colonel  Steele,  Captain  Vtoxion, 
and  Mr.  Oswell.  The  President  referred  to  the  meeting 
of  May  1855,  when  the  Victoria  or  Patron's  medal  had 
been  awarded  to  livingstpne  for  bis  journey  from  the 
Cape  to  Linyanti  and  Loanda.     Now  Livingstone  had 
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.  added  to  that  feat  the  journey  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
'  at  Loanda  to  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Quilimane,  and  during 
his  several  journeys  had  travelled  over  not  less  than 
eleven  thousand  miles  of  African  ground.  Surpassing  the 
French  missionary  travellers,  Hue  and  Gabet,  he  had 
determined,  by  astronomical  observations,  the  site  of 
numerous  places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  previously 
unknown.  He  had  seized  every  opportunity  of  describing 
the  physical  structure  geology,  and  climatol(^  of  the 
countries  traversed,  and  making  known  their  natural 
products  and  capabiUties.  He  had  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence, what  had  been  only  conjectured  previously,  that  the 
interior  of  Africa  was  a  plateau  intersected  by  various 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  escaped  to  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Oceans  by  deep  rents  in  the  flanking 
hills.  Great  though  these  achievements  were,  the  mcst 
honourable  of  all  Livingstone's  acts  had  yet  to  l)e  men- 
[  tioned — ^the  fidelity  that  kept  his  promise  to  the  natives, 
I  who  having  accompanied  him  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 
were  reconducted  by  him  from  that  city  to  their  homes. 


"  Rare  fortitude  and  virtue  must  our  medallist  have  \ 
wheD,  having  struggled  at  the  imminent;  risk  of  his  life  through  such 
obstacles,  and  when,  escaping  from  the  interior,  he  hod  been  received 
with  true  kindness  by  onr  old  allies  the  Portuguese  at  Angola,  he  nobly 
resolved  to  redeem  his  promise  and  retrace  his  steps  to  the  interior  of 
the  vast  continent  1  How  much  indeed  must  the  influence  of  the 
British  name  be  enhanced  throughout  Africa,  when  it  has  been 
promulgated  that  our  missionary  has  thus  kept  his  plighted  word  tu 
the  poor  natives  who  faithfully  stood  by  him  I" 

On  receiving  the  medal,  Livingstone  apologised  for 
his  ruetiness  in  the  use  of  his  native  tongue ;  said  that 
he  had  only  done  his  duty  as  a  Christian  missionary  in 
opening  up  a  part  of  Africa  to  the  sympathy  of  Christen- 
dom :  that  Steele,  Vardon,  or  Oswell  might  have  done  all 
that  he  had  done  ;  that  as  yet  he  was  only  buckling  on 
his  armour,  and  therefore  in  no  condition  to  speak 
boastfully ;    and   that   the   enterprise    would    never  be 
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complete  till  the  slave-trade,  was  abolished,  and  the 
whole  country  opened  up  to  commerce  and  Chrietiamty. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  took  part  in  the 
conversation  that  followed  was  Professor  Owen.  He  bore 
testimony  to  tbe  value  of  Livingstone's  contributions  to 
zooli^y  and  palaeontology,  not  less  cordial  than  Sir 
Koderick  Murchison  had  borne  to  his  service  to  geo- 
graphy. He  had  listened  with  very  intense  interest  to 
the  sketcbes  of  these  magnificent  scenes  of  animal  life 
that  his  old  and  most  esteemed  &iend  had  given  them. 
He  cordially  hoped  that  many  more  such  contributions 
vould  foUow,  and  expressed  lus  admiration  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  man  who  had  taken  such  pains  to  keep 
his  word. 

In  the  rec(^;nition  by  other  gentlemen  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's labours,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  scientific 
accuracy  with  which  he  had  laid  down  every  point  over 
which  he  had  travelled.  Thanks  were  given  to  the 
Portuguese  authorities  in  Africa  for  the  remarkable  kind- 
ness which  they  had  invariably  shown  him.  Mr.  Consul 
Brand  reported  tidings  from  Mr,  Gabriel  at  Loanda,  to 
the  effect  that  a  company  of  Sekel^tu's  people  had 
arrived  at  Loanda,  with  a  cargo  of  ivory,  and  though 
thff^  had  not  been  very  successful  in  business,  they  had 
shown  the  practicability  of  the  route.  He  added,  that 
Dr.  livingstone,  at  Loanda,  had  written  some  letters  to 
a  newspaper,  which  had  given  such  an  impetus  to  literary 
taste  there,  that  a  new  journal  had  been  started — ^the 
Loanda  Aurora. 

On  one  other  point  tbere  was  a  most  cordial  expression 
of  feeling,  espedally  by  those  who  had  themselves  been 
in  South  Africa, — gratitude  for  the  unbounded  kindness 
and  hospitality  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  had  shown 
to  South  African  travellers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
home.  Happily  Mrs.  livingstone  was  present,  and  heard 
this  acknowledgment  of  her  kindness. 
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Next  day,  16th  December,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  his 
reception  firom  the  London  Missionarj  Society  in  Free- 
masons' Hall.     Lead  Shaftesbury  was  in  the  chair : — 

I         "What  better  thing  can  w«  do,"  uked  the  noble  Earl,  "than  to 
welcome  such  a  man  to  the  shores  of  our  country  1     What  better  than 
to  receive  him  with  thanksgiving  and  rejoicings  that  he  is  spared  to 
re^sh  us  with  his  presence,  and  give  his  strength  to  future  exertions  I 
What  season  more  appropriate  than  this,  when  at  every  hearth,  and  in 
i    every  congregation  of  worshippers,  the  name  of  Christ  will  be  hononnd 
'   with  more  than  ordinary  devotion,  to  receive  a  man  whose  life  and 
I  labours  have  been  in  humble,  hearty,  and  wiUing  obedience  to  Uie 
i  angele'  song,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth   peace,  good- 
will towards  men.' " 

In  reply,  Livingstone  "acknowledged  the.  kindness  of 
the  Directors,  with  whom,  for  sixteen  years,  he  had  never 
had  a  word  of  difference.  He  referred  to  the  slowness  of 
the  A&ican  tribes,  in  explanation  of  the  comparatively 
small  progress  of  the  gospel  among  them.  He  cordially 
acknowledged  the  great  services  of  the  British  squadron 
on  the  West  Coast  in  the  repressing  of  the  slave-trade. 
He  had  be^n  told  that  to  make  such  explorations  as  he 
was  engaged  in  was  only  a  tempting  of  Providence,  but 
such  ridicidous  assertions  were  only  the  utterances  of  the 
weaker  brethren. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  words  at  the  close  of  this  meeting, 
in  honour  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  deserve  to  be  per- 
petuated : — 

]  "  That  lady,"  he  said,  "  was  bom  with  one  distinguished  name, 

which  she  had  changed  for  another.  She  was  bom  a  Moffat,  and  she 
became  a  Livingstone.  She  cheered  the  early  part  of  our  friend's 
career  by  her  spirit,  her  connsel,  and  her  society.  Afterwards,  when 
she  reached  this  conntry,  she  passed  many  years  with  her  children  in 
solitude  and  anxiety,  suffering  the  greatest  fears  for  the  welfare  of  her 
husband,  and  yet  enduring  all  with  patience  and  resignation,  and  even 
joy,  because  she  had  surrendered  her  best  feelings,  and  sacrificed  her 
own  private  interests  to  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  tlie  great 
interests  of  Christianity." 

A  more  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mandon 
House  on  the  5th  of  January,  to  consider  the  propriety 
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of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Dr.  Livingstone.  It  was 
addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  Raikes  Cunie, 
and  others. 

Meanwhile  a  sensible  impulse  was  given  to  the  sderUiJic 
enthusiasm  for  Livingstone  by  the  arrival  of  the  report 
of  a  great  meeting  held  in  Africa  itself,  in  honour  of  the 
missionary  explorer.  At  Cape  Town,  on  12th  November 
1856,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Astronomer-Eoyal,  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Butherfoord,  the  Bishop,  the  Bev.  Mr, 
Thompson,  and  others,  vied  with  each  other  in  expressing 
their  sense  of  Livingstone's  character  and  work.  The 
testimony  of  the  Astronomer-Bx^yal  to  Livingstone's 
eminence  as  an  astronomical  observer  was  even  more 
emphatic  than  Murchison's  and  Owen's  to  his  attainments 
in  geography  and  natural  history.  Going  over  his  whole 
career,  Mr.  Madear  showed  his  unexampled  achievements 
in  accurate  lunar  observation.  "I  never  knew  a  man," 
be  said,  "  who,  knowing  scarcely  anything  of  the  method 
of  mi^Tfing  geographical  observations,  or  laying  down 
positions,  became  so  soon  an  adept,  that  he  could  take 
the  complete  lunar  observation,  and  altitudes  for  time, 
within  fifteen  minutes."  His  observations  of  the  course 
of  the  Zambesi,  irom  Sesh^ke  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Lonta,  were  considered  by  the  Astronomer-Koyal  to  be 
"  the  finest  specimens  of  sound  geographical  observation 
he  ever  met  with." 

"To  give  aa  idea  of  the  laboriousnesa  of  this  branch  of  his  work," 
he  adds,  "on  an  average  each  lunar  distance  consists  of  five  partial 
observations,  and  there  are  148  sets  of  distances, being  740  contacts,— 
■nd  there  are  two  altitudes  of  each  object  before,  and  two  after,  which, 
fa^ether  with  altitudes  for  time,  amount  to  2812  partial  observations. 
But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  his  obserrations.  Some  of  them  intrusted 
to  an  Arab  have  not  been  received,  and  in  reference  to  those  trana- 
mitted  he  says, '  I  have  taken  others  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  send.'  How  completely  oil  this  stomps  the  impress  of  Livingstone 
on  the  interim-  of  South  Africa  I  ...  I  say,  what  that  man  has 
done  is  unprecedented.  .  .  .  Yon  could  go  to  any  point  across  the 
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eotiTB  continent,  along  LivingEtone's  track,  and  feel  certain  of  yonr 

position."' 

Following  this  unrivalled  eulo^um  on  the  scientific 
powers  of  Livingstone,  came  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son to  his  missionary  ardour  : — ■ 

"  I  am  in  a  position  to  ezpress  my  eamest  coQTiction,  formed  in 
'   long,  intimate,  unreserved  commumcations  with  him,  personally  and  by 
letter,  that  in  the  prirationB,  sufferings,  and  dangers  he  hw  paseed 
through,  during  the  last  eight  years,  he  has  not  been  actuated  by  mere 
curiosity,  or  the  love  of  adventure,  or  the  thirat  for  applause,  or  by  any 
other  object,  however  laudable  in  itself,  lees  than  his  avowed  one  as  a 
messenger  of  Chriatian  love  from  the  Churches.     If  ever  there  was  a 
man  who,  by  realifiing  the  obligations  of  his  sacred  calling  as  a  Chris- 
tian missionary,  and  intelligently  comprehending  its  object,  sought  to 
pursue  it  to  a  successful  issue,  such  a  man  is  Dr.  Livingstone.     The 
spirit  in  which  he  engages  in  his  work  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
'   extract  from  one  of  his  letters  :  '  You  kindly  say  you  fear  for  the  result 
of  my  going  in  alone.     I  hope  I  am  in  the  way  of  duty ;  my  own  con- 
j  viction  that  such  is  the  case  has  never  wavered.     I  am  doing  something 
,  for  Qod.     I  have  preached  the  gospel  in  many  a  spot  where  the  name 
<  of  Christ  has  never  been  heard,  and  I  would  wish  to  do  still  more  in  the 
way  of  reducing  the  Barotse  language,  if  I  had  not  suffered  so  severely 
I  from  fever.     Exhaustion  produced  vertigo,  causing  me,  if  I  looked  snd- 
j  denly  up,  almost  to  lose  consciousness;  this  made  me  give  up  sedentary 
work;  but  I  hope  God  will  accept  of  what  I  can  do.' " 

A  third  gentleman  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Rutherfoord, 
who  had  known  Livingstone  for  many  years,  besides 
describing  him  aa  "  one  of  the  most  honourable, 
benevolent,  conscientious  men  I  ever  met  with,"  bore 
testimony  to  his  capacity  in  mercantile  afiairs ;  not 
exercised  in  his  own  interest,  but  in  that  of  others.  It 
was  Mr.  Rutherfoord  who  when  Livingstone  was  at  the 
Cape  in  1852,  entered  into  his  plans  for  supplanting  the 

'  It  ieemi  unaccountable  that  in  the  face  of  inch  Qnrivalled  teatiDlonisa,  re- 
flections should  coatinDe  to  be  caat  on  livingatoue'e  scientific  accnraoy,  even  so  htte 
M  the  meeting  of  the  British  ABH>dBtion  tX  Sheffield  in  ]  879.     The  family  of  tiie 
late  Sir  Thomaa  Maclear  have  sent  home  hia  collection  of  LivingBtone't  papera. 
They  fill  a  box  which  one  man  coald  with  difficulty  carry.     And  their  maaa  ia  far 
\    From  their  moat  atriking  quality.     The  evidence  of  laborioua,  painstaking  care  to 
I   be  accarote  ti  almort  nnprecedented.     Folio  volumes  of  pages  covered  with  fignrea 
•   ahow  how  much  time  and  labaar  must  have  been  spent  in  theM  computatinu. 
''   Biplanatoiy  remarka  often  indicate  the  particulara  of  the  observation. 
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slave-trade  by  lawful  traffic,  and  at  his  su^estion  engaged 
George  Fleming  to  go  north  with  him  as  a  trader,  and 
try  the  experiment.  The  project  was  not  very  successful, 
owing  to  innumerable  unforeseen  worries,  and  especially 
the  rascality  of  Fleming's  men.  Livingstone  found  it 
impoaeible  to  take  Fleming  to  the  coast,  and  had  there- 
fore to  send  him  back,  but  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent 
loss  to  his  Mend;  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Rutherfoord  said,  "  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  such  important 
duties,  and  exposed  to  such  difficulties,  he  found  time  to 
fiilfil  his  promise  to  do  what  he  could  to  save  me  from 
loes,  to  attend  to  a  matter  quite  foreign  to  his  usual 
avocations,  and  in  which  he  had  no  personal  interest ; 
and  by  his  energy  and  good  sense,  and  self-denying 
exertions,  to  render  the  plan,  if  not  perfectly  succeaaful, 
jet  by  no  means  a  failure." 

Traveller,    geographer,   zoologist,    astronomer,    mis-  ' 
sionaryv  physician,  and  mercantile  director,  did  ever  man 
sust^n  so  many  characters  at  once  ?    Or  did  ever  man 
perform  the  duties  of  each  with  such  painstaking  accuracy  ' 
and  so  great  success  1 

As  soon  as  he  could  tear  himself  from  his  first  en- 
gagements, he  ran  down  to  Hamilton  to  see  his  mother, 
children,  uid  other  relatives.  His  father's  empty  chair 
deeply  affected  him.  "  The  first  evening,"  writes  one 
of  his  sisters,  "  he  asked  all  about  his  Ulness  and  death. 
One  of  us  remarking  that  after  he  knew  he  was  dying 
his  spirits  seemed  to  rise,  David  burst  into  tears.  At 
family  worship  that  evening  he  said  with  deep  feeling — 
'  We  bless  thee,  O  Lord,  for  our  parents ;  we  give  thee 
thanks  for  the  dead  who  has  died  in  the  Lord.'" 

At  first  Livingstone  thought  that  his  stay  in  this 
country  could  be  only  for  three  or  four  months,  as  he 
was  ef^r  to  be  at  Quihmane  before  the  unhealthy  season 
set  in,  and  thus  fulfil  his  promise  to  return  to  his  Mako- 
lolo  at  Tette.     But  on  receiving  an  assurance  from  the 
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Portuguese  Government  (which,  however,  was  never 
fulfilled  hy  iheni)  that  his  men  would  be  looked  after,  he 
made  up  Lis  mind  for  a  somewhat  longer  stay.  But  it 
could  not  be  called  rest.  As  soon  as  he  could  settle  down 
he  had  to  set  to  work  with  a  book.  So  long  before  as 
May  1856,  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  had  written  to  hixn 
that  "Mr.  John  Murray,  the  great  publisher,  is  most 
anxious  to  induce  you  to  put  together  all  your  data,  and 
to  make  a  good  book,"  adding  his  own  strong  advice 
to  comply  with  the  request.  If  he  ever  doubted  the 
propriety  of  writing  the  book,  the  doubt  must  have 
vanished,  not  only  in  view  of  the  unequalled  interest 
excited  by  the  subject,  but  also  of  the  readiness  of 
unprincipled  adventurers,  and  even  some  respectable 
publishers,  to  circulate  narratives  often  mythical  and 
quite  unauthorised. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1857  was  mainly  occupied 

f  with  the  labour  of  writing.  For  tiiis  he  had  materials  in 
the  Journals  which  he  had  kept  so  carefully ;  but  the 
business  of  selection  and  supplementing  was  laborious, 
and  the  task  of  arrangement  and  transcription  very 
irksome.  In  iact,  this  task  tried  the  patience  of 
Livingstone  more  than  any  which  he  had  yet  undertaken, 
and  he  used  to  say  that  he  would  rather  cross  A£ica 

.  than  write  another  book.  His  experience  of  book-mak- 
ing increased  his  respect  for  authors  and  authoresses  a 
hundredfold  I 

We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  this  trial 
was  due  to  \ht  cause  which  Livingstone  assigned, — his 
want  of  experience,  and  want  of  command  over  the 
English  tongue.  He  was  by  no  means  an  inexperienced 
writer.  He  had  written  large  volumes  of  Journals, 
memoirs  for  the  Geographical  Society,  articles  on  Afiican 
Missions,  letters  for  the  Missionary  Society,  and  private 
letters  without  end,  each  usually  as  long  as  a  pamphlet. 
He  was  master  of  a  clear,  simple,  idiomatic  style,  well 
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fitted  to  record  the  incidents  of  a  joumey — sometimes 
poetical  in  its  vivid   pictures,  often  brightening  into 
humour,  and  sometimes  deepening  into  pathos.     Viewing  . 
it   page  by  page,  iiie  style  of  the  Missionary  Travels  \ 
is  admirable,  the  chief  defect  being  want  of  perspective ; 
the  book  is  more  a  collection  of  pieces  than  an  orgaoiBed   , 
whole :  a  fault  inevitable,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  firom 
its  nature,  but  aggravated,  as  we  believe,  by  the  haste 
and  pressure  under  which  it  had  to  be  written.    In  his 
earlier  private  letters,  Livingstone,  in  his  single-hearted 
desire  to  rouse  the  world  on  the  subject  of  Ainca,  used 
to   regret  that  he  could  not  write  in  such  a  way  as  to 
command  general  attention :  had  he  been  master  of  the 
flowing  periods  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  thought  he 
could  have  done  much  more  good.     In  point  of  fact,  if  he 
had  had  the  pen  of  Samuel  Johnson,  or  fhe  tongue  of 
Edmund  Burke,  he  would  not  have  made  the  impression  he    . 
did-     His  simple  style  and  plain  speech  were  eminently  in 
harmony  with  his  truthful,  unexaggeratuig  nattu«,  and 
showed  tiiat  he  neither  wrote  nor  spoke  for  effect,  but  ( 
simply  to  utter  tauth.     What  made  his  work  of  composi- 
tion irksome  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fear  that  he  was 
not  doing  it  well,  and  on  the  other,  the  necessity  of  doing 
it  quickly.    He  had  always  a  dread  that  his  English  was 
not  up  to  the  critical  mark,  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
huny  on,  and  leave  the  English  as  it  dropped  £rom  his    ; 
pen.     He  had  no  time  to  plan,  to  shape,  to  organise ;  the 
architectuial  talent  could  not  be  brought  into  f^y.     Add 
to  this  that  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to  open-air  life    ] 
and  physical  exercise,  that  the  close  air  and  sedentary 
attitude  of  the  study  must  have  been  exceedingly  irk- 
some ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  less  wonderful  that  his  health 
stood  the  confinement  of  bookmaking  in  Eng^Mid,  than 
that  it  survived  the  tear  and  wear,  labour  and  sorrow,  of 
all  his  journey  in  Afiica. 

An  extract  firom  a  letter  to  Mr.  Maclear,  on  the  eve 
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of  his  begiiming  his  book  (2Ist  January  1857)  will  show 
how  his  thoughts  were  running  : — 

"  I  b^in  to-moTTOv  to  trrite  my  book,  and  as  I  have  a  large  partf 
of  men  (1 10)  waiting  for  me  at  Tette,  and  I  promiaed  to  join  tlrnn  in 
April  next,  you  will  see  I  shall  have  enon^  to  do  to  get  over  lay 
work  here  before  the  end  of  the  month.  .  .  .  Many  thanka  for  all  the 
kind  thingB  yon  said  at  the  Gape  Town  meetaog.  Here  they  laud  ne 
till  1  ehut  my  eyes,  for  only  trying  to  do  my  duty.  They  ooght  to 
Tote  thanks  to  the  Boera  who  set  me  iree  to  discover  the  fine  new 
countty.  They  were  detennined  to  shut  the  coontiy,  and  I  was 
determined  to  open  it  They  boasted  to  the  Portuguese  that  they 
had  expelled  two  missionaries,  and  outwitted  themselves  rather.  I 
got  the  gold  medal,  as  you  predicted,  and  the  freedom  of  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  which  insures  roe  protectioD  from  the  payment  of  jail  fees 
if  put  in  prison ! " 

In  writing  his  book,  he  sometimes  worked  in  the 
house  of  a  fiiend,  but  generally  in  a  London  or  suburban 
lodging,  often  with  his  children  about  him,  and  all  their 
noise  ;  for,  as  in  the  Blantyre  miU,  he  could  abstract  his 
attention  &om  sounds  of  whatever  kind,  and  go  on  calmly 
with  his  work.  Busy  though  he  was,  this  must  have 
been  one  of  the  happiest  times  in  his  life.  Some  of  his 
<^dren  still  remember  his  walks  and  romps  with  them 
in  the  Bamet  woods,  near  which  they  Hved  part  of  the 
time — ^how  he  would  suddenly  plunge  into  the  ferny 
thicket,  and  set  them  looking  for  him,  as  people  looked 
for  him  afterwards  when  he  disappeared  in  AMca,  coming 
out  all  at  once  at  some  unexpected  comer  of  the  thicket. 
One  of  his  greatest  troubles  was  the  penny  poet.  People 
used  to  ask  him  the  most  frivolous  questions.  At  first 
he  struggled  to  answer  them,  but  in  a  few  weeks  he  had 
to  give  this  up  in  despair.  The  simplicity  of  his  heart 
is  seen  in  the  childlike  joy  with  which  he  welcomes  the 
early  products  of  the  spring.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Macleu- 
that,  one  day  at  Professor  Owen's,  they  had  "  seen  daisies, 
primroses,  hawthorns,  and  robin-redbreast&  Does  not 
Mrs.  Madear  envy  us  ?    It  was  so  pleasant." 

But  a  better  idea  of  his  mode  of  life  at  home  will  be 
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conveyed  by  the  notes  of  some  of  the  friends  with  whom 
he  stayed.  For  that  purpose,  we  resume  the  recollections 
of  Sir  J.  Risdon  Bennett : — 

"  On  returning  to  England,  after  hia  fint  great  journey  of  discovery, 
he  aod  Mrs.  Livingstone  stayed  in  my  house  for  some  time,  and  I  had 
freqaent  conversations  ^th  him  on  subjects  connected  vilh  bis  A&ican 
life,  eq>e(iially  on  such  as  related  to  Natural  History  and  Medicine,  on 
which  he  had  gathered  a  fond  of  information.  His  observation  of 
nuUrions  diseases,  and  the  methods  of  treatment  adopted  by  both  the 
natives  and  Europeans,  had  led  him  to  form  very  definite  and  decided 
views,  especially  in  reference  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  prelimioaiy  to, 
aad  in  conjunction  vith,  quinine  and  other  acknowledged  febrifuge 
medicines.  He  had,  whilst  staying  with  me,  one  of  those  febrile 
attacks  to  which  persons  who  have  once  BoSered  from  malarious 
disease  are  so  liable,  and  I  could  not  fail  to  remark  his  sensible  obser- 
vations thereon,  and  his  judicious  management  of  his  sickness.  He 
had  a  great  natural  predilection  for  medical  science,  and  always  took 
great  interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  profession.  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  commit  to  writing  the  results  of  his  medical  observa- 
tions and  experience  among  the  natives  of  A&ica,  but  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  preparation  of  his  Journal  for  the  press  to  enable 
him  to  do  this.  Moreover,  as  be  often  said,  writing  was  a  great 
drudgery  to  him.  He,  however,  attended  with  me  the  meetings  of 
some  of  the  Medical  Societies,  and  gave  some  verbal  accounts  of  his 
medical  experience  which  greatly  intorested  his  audience.  His 
remarks  on  climates,  food,  and  costoms  of  the  natives,  in  reference  to 
the  origin  and  spread  of  disease,  evinced  the  same  acutoness  of  obser- 
vation which  characterised  all  the  records  of  his  life.  He  specially 
commented  on  the  absence  of  consumption  and  all  forms  of  tubercular 
disease  among  the  natives,  and  connected  this  with  their  constant 
exposure  and  out-of-door  life. 

"  After  leaving  my  house  he  had  lodgings  in  Chelsea,  and  used 
frequently  to  come  and  spend  the  Sunday  afternoon  with  my  family,  ^ 
often  bringing  his  sister,  who  was  staying  with  him,  and  his  two  elder 
children.  It  was  beautiful  to  observe  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed 
domestic  life  and  the  society  of  children,  how  strong  was  his  attach- 
ment to  his  own  family  after  his  long  and  irequent  separations  from 
them,  and  how  entirely  he  had  retained  his  simplicity  of  character. 

"Like  BO  many  of  hia  countrymen,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  homour, 
which  frequently  came  into  play  when  relating  his  many  adventures 
and  hardships.  On  the  latter  he  never  dilated  in  the  way  of  complaint, 
and  he  had  little  sympathy  with,  or  respect  for,  those  travellers  who 
did  so.  Nor  was  he  apt  to  say  much  an  direct  religious  topics,  or  on 
the  results  of  his  missionary  efforts  as  a  Christian  teacher.  He  had 
unbounded   confidence  in  tiie   influence  of  Christian  character  and 
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I  prmciplei,  and  gave  11UU17  illastnitionB  of  the  effect  produced  on  the 

1   minds  and  conduct  of  the  benighted  and  savage  tribes  vith  whom  he 

/   iras  brought  into  contact  by  his  own  unvarying  uprightness  of  condact 

I    and  self-denying  labour.     The  fatherly  character  of  God,  His  never- 

I    failing  goodness  and  mercy,  and  the  infinite  iove  of  the  Lord  Jesos 

'    Christ,  and  efficacy  of  His  atonii^  sacrifice,  appeared  to  be  the  topics 

on  which  he  loved  chiefly  to  dwell.     The  all-pervading  deadly  evils  of 

slavery,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade,  never  failed  to  excite  his 

righteous  indignation.      If  ever  he  was  betrayed   into  anmeasnrecl 

language,  it  was  when  rofarring  to  these  topics,  or  when  speaking  of 

the  injurious  infiuence  exerted  on  the  native  mind  I7  the  cmel  and 

onprindpled  conduct  of  wicked  and  aelfiah  traders.     His  love  for 

I    Af^ca,  and  confidence  in  the  steady  dawn  of  brighter  days  for  its 

oppressed  races,  were  unboanded." 

From  a  member  of  another  &milj,  that  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Fitch,  of  Highbury  New  Park,  with  whom  also  the 
LivingatoneB  spent  part  of  their  time,  we  have  some 
homely  but  graphic  reminiscences  : — 

"Dr.  Livingstone  was  very  simple  and  unpretending,  and  need 
to  be  annoyed  when  he  was  made  a  lion  of.  Once  a  well-known 
gentleman,  who  was  advertised  to  deliver  a  lecture  next  day,  called  on 
him  to  pump  him  for  material.  The  Doctor  sat  ratiier  quiet,  and, 
without  being  rude,  treated  the  gentleman  to  monosyllabia  anawerB. 
He  could  do  that — could  keep  people  at  a  distance  when  they  wanted 
to  make  (»pital  out  of  him.  "When  the  stranger  had  left,  turning  b> 
my  mother,  he  would  eay, '  1 11  tell  you  anything  you  like  to  ask.' 

"  He  never  liked  to  walk  in  the  streets  for  fear  of  being  mobbed. 

Onoe  he  was  mobbed  in  Regent  Street,  and  did  not  know  how  he  was 

to  escape,  till  he  saw  a  cab,  and  took  refuge  in  it.     For  the  same  reason 

it  wsa  painful  for  him  to  go  to  church.     Once,  being  anxious  to  go 

with  OS,  my  father  persuaded  him  that,  as  the  seat  at  the  top  of  oar 

pew  was  under  the  gallery,  he  would  not  be  seen.     As  soon  as  he 

entered,  he  held  down  his  head,  and  kept  it  covered  with  his  huida 

all  the  time,  but  the  preacher  somehow  caught  sight  of  him,  and 

rather  unwisely,  in  his  last  prayer,  adverted  to  him.     This  gave  the 

people  the  knowledge  that  he  was  in  the  chapel,  and  after  the  service 

they  came  trooping  towards  him,  even  over  the  pews,  in  their  anxiety 

to  see  him  and  shake  hands.^ 

I         "Dr.   Livingstone  usually  conducted   onr  family  worship.     On 

I   Sunday  mornings  he  always  gave  us  a  text  for  the  day.     His  prayers 

'   were  very  direct  and  simple,  just  like  a  child  asking  his  Fatiier  for 

'    what  he  needed. 
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"  He  wu  alwafB  cueful  as  to  dreas  and  appearanoe.  l^is  was 
his  babit  in  AMca  too,  and  with  Mrs.  liringstone  it  waa  th«  aama 
Th«7  thought  that  this  wu  fitted  to  secnie  respect  for  themselTca,  and 
diat  it  waa  for  the  good  of  the  nadvee  too,  as  it  waa  so  difficult  to 
impress  them  with  proper  ideas  on  the  sabject  of  dieai. 

"  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  were  much  attached,  and  thoronghlf 
(mdflratood  each  other.  The  Doctor  was  sportive  and  fond  of  a  joke, 
and  Mrs.  Livingstone  entered  into  his  hamour.  Mrs.  Livingstone  was 
tanibly  anziona  about  her  husband  when  he  was  in  A^ca,  but  before 
oUien  she  concealed  her  emotion.  In  society  both  were  reseFved 
and  quiet.  Neither  of  them  oared  for  grandeur ;  it  was  a  great  trial 
to  Dr.  Idvingstone  to  go  to  a  grand  dinner.  Yet  in  his  quiet  way  he 
would  exercise  an  influenoe  at  the  dinner^ble.     He  told  us  that  onoe 

at  a  dinner  at  Lord 's,  every  one  waa  mnning  down  London 

tradesmen.  Dr.  Livingstone  quietly  remarked  that  though  he  waa  a 
stranger  in  London,  he  knew  one  tradesman  of  whose  honesty  he  was 
tboroughly  assured ;  and  if  there  waa  one  such  in  his  little  circle, 
sorely  there  must  be  many  more. 

"  He  used  to  rise  early :  about  seven  he  had  a  cup  of  t«a  or  coffee, 
and  then  he  set  to  work  with  his  writing.  -  He  had  not  the  appearance 
of  a  very  strong  man." 

In  spite  of  Us  literary  work,  the  stream  of  public 
honouTB  and  public  engag;ementB  began  to  flow  very 
strongly.  The  Prince  Consort  granted  him  an  inter- 
view, soon  after  his  arrival,  in  presence  of  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  In  March  it 
was  agreed  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  City 
of  London,  in  a  box  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas,  and  in 
May  the  presentation  took  place.  Most  of  his  public 
honours,  however,  were  reserved  till  the  autumn. 

The  Missionary  Travels  was  published  in  November 
1857,  and  the  success  of  tlie  book  was  quite  remarkable. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Maclear,  lOtfi  November  1857,  he  says, 
after  an  apology  for  delay ; — 

"  You  must  ascribe  my  culpable  silence  to '  aberration.'  I  am  out 
of  my  orbit,  rather,  and  you  must  have  patience  till  I  come  in  again. 
The  book  is  out  toniay,  and  I  am  going  to  Captain  Washington  to  see 
about  copies  to  yourself,  the  Oovemor,  the  Bishop,  Fairbuni,  Thomp- 
son, Bntherfoord,  and  Sanl  Solomon.*     Ten  thousand  were  taken  hy 

'  liringsbma  wu  quite  Uviih  with  preaeatktion  copies ;  BTery  friand  on  aartb 
Memed  to  be  inoladed  in  hi«liit.  He  tried  to  remember  every  one  who  had  ihowB 
biTiHiuM  to  himielf,  uid  particukrly  to  hii  wife  aad  ohildMD. 
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the  London  tntde  alone.  Thirteen  tiiouskud  eight  huiidred  have  been 
ordered  from  an  edition  of  twelve  thouBUid,  so  ihe  printers  are  again 
at  work  to  suppl;  tlie  demand.  Sir  Boderick  gave  it  a  glowing 
character  last  night  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the 
Athmaum  has  come  oat  strongly  on  the  same  side.  This  ia  con- 
sidered a  BncceBsfdl  lannch  for  a  guinea  book." 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  complaint  that  so  much  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  matters  of  science,  geographical 
inquiries,  descriptions  of  plants  and  animab,  accounts  of 
rivers  and  mountains,  and  so  litUe  with  what  directly 
concerns  the  work  of  the  missionary.  In  reply  to  this,  it 
may  be  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  information 
given  and  the  views  expressed  on  missionary  topics  were 
all  put  together,  they  would  constitute  no  insignificant 
contribution  to  missionary  literature.  But  tliere  was 
another  consideration.  Livingstone  regarded  himself  as 
but  a  pioneer  in  missionary  enterfurise.  During  sixteen 
years  he  had  done  much  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
to  tribes  that  had  never  heard  of  Him — probably  no  mis- 
sionaiy  in  Airica  had  ever  preached  to  so  many  blacks. 
In  some  instances  he  had  been  successful  in  the  highest 
sense — he  had  been  the  instrument  of  turning  men  from 
darkness  to  light ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  dwell 
on  these  cases,  because  the  converts  were  oflen  incon- 
.  sistent,  and  did  not  exemplify  a  high  moral  tone.  In 
most  cases,  however,  he  had  been  a  sower  of  seed,  and 
not  a  reaper  of  harvests.  He  had  no  triumphs  to  record, 
like  those  which  had  gladdened  the  hearts  of  some  of  his 
missionary  brethren  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  wished 
his  book  to  be  a  record  of  &ctB,  not  a  mere  register  of 
hopea  The  missionary  work  was  yet  to  be  done.  It 
belonged  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past.  By  showing 
what  vast  fields  there  were  in  Afiica  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
he  Bought  to  stimiilate  the  OhristiaD  enterprise  of  the 
Churchee,  and  lead  them  to  take  possession  of  Africa  for 
Christ.  He  would  diligently  record  foots  which  he  had 
ascertained  about  Africa,  fiicts  that  he  saw  had  some 
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bearing  on  ita  future  welfiire,  but  whose  full  significance 
in  that  connedion  no  one  might  yet  be  able  to  perceive. 
In  a  BODs^  the  book  was  a  work  of  ^th.    He  wished  to 
interest  men  of  science,  men  of  commerce,  men  of  philan- 
thropy, ministers  of  the  Crown,  men  of  all  sorts,  in  the  ~ 
wel&Fe  of  Afnca.    Where  he  had  so  varied  a  constituency 
to  deal  with,  and  where  the  precise  method  by  which 
Afiica  would  be  civilised  was  yet  so  indefinite,  he  would 
Euthiully  record  what  he  had  come  to  know,  and  let 
others  build  as  they  might  with  bis  materials.     Certainly, 
in  aU  that  Livingstone  has  written,  he  has  left  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  consummation  to  which  he  ever  looked. 
His  whole  writings  and  his  whole  life  are  a  commentary    ' 
on  his  own  words — "The  end  of  the  geographical  feat    , 
ia  only  the  b^inning  of  the  enterprise." 

Through  the  great  success  of  the  volume  and  the 
handsome  conduct  of  the  publisher,  the  book  yielded  him 
a  little  fortune.  We  shall  see  what  generous  use  he 
made  of  it — how  large  a  portion  of  the  profits  went  to 
forward  directly  the  great  object  to  which  his  heart  and 
his  life  were  so  cordially^ven.  More  tiian  half  went  to 
a  angle  object  connected  with  the  Zambesi  Expedition, 
and  of  the  remainder  be  was  ready  to  devote  a  half  to 
another  fevourite  project.  All  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  reserve  for  bis  children  was  enough  to  educate 
them,  and  prepare  them  for  their  part  in  life.  Nothing 
would  have  seemed  less  desirable  or  less  for  their  good 
tSnto  found  a  rich  family  to  live  in  idleness.  It  was 
and  is  a  common  impression  that  Livingstone  received 
large  sums  &om  friends  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  For  the 
most  part  these  impressions  were  unfoimded ;  but  his 
own  hard-earned  money  was  bestowed  fieely  and  cheer- 
fully wherever  it  seemed  likely  to  do  good. 

The  complaint  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  a  mission- 
ary was  sometimes  made  of  his  speeches  as  well  as  his 
book.    At  Carlisle,  a  lady  wrote  to  him  in  this  strain. 
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A  copy  of  his  reply  is  before  us.  After  explaining  that 
reporters  were  more  ready  to  report  his  geography  tfaao 
his  miasionaiy  views,  he  says  : — 

"  Kowhere  have  I  ever  appeared  oa  anythiiig  else  bat  a  asrrant  of 
God,  -who  haa  eimply  followed  the  leadings  of  Hia  hand.  Hy  ribwa  <rf 
what  ie  munonary  duty  are  not  bo  contracted  as  thoee  whoee  ideal  is  « 
dumpy  Bort  of  man  with  a  Bible  under  hia  arm.  I  have  laboored  in 
bhcka  and  mortar,  at  ^e  forge  and  carpenter's  bench,  aa  well  as  in 
preaching  and  medical  practice.  I  feel  that  I  am  '  not  my  owil'  I 
am  serving  Ohrist  when  shooting  a  bnfTalo  for  my  men,  or  taking  an 
astronomical  obserration,  or  writing  to  one  of  His  children  who  forget, 
during  the  little  moment  of  penning  a  note,  that  charity  which  ia 
eulogued  as  'thinking  no  evil;'  and  after  having  by  Hu  help  got 
information,  which  I  hope  will  lead  to  more  abundant  blessiiig  being 
bestowed  on  AMca  thajk  heretofore,  am  I  to  hide  the  light  nnder  a 
bushel,  merely  because  some  will  consider  it  not  sufficiently,  or  even 
at  all,  munonorjr  t  Knowing  that  some  persons  do  believe  that  open- 
ing np  a  new  country  to  the  sympathiee  nS  Christendom  was  not  a 
proper  work  for  an  agent  of  a  Missionary  Socie^  to  engage  in,  I  now 
re^in  from  bding  any  salary  from  the  Society  with  which  I  was 
connected;  so  no  pecnniaiy  lose  is  sustained  by  any  one" 

Subsequently,  when  detained  in  MJanyuema,and  when 
his  immediate  object  was  to  determine  the  watershed. 
Dr.  Livingstone  wrote  : — "  I  never  felt  a  single  pang  at 
having  left  the  Missionary  Society.  I  acted  for  my 
Master,  and  believe  that  all  ought  to  devote  their  special 
&culties  to  Him.  I  regretted  that  unconscientious  men 
took  occasion  to  prevent  many  from  sympathising  with 
me." 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

7IB8T  VISIT  HOME— COniMMted. 

iD.  1857-1868. 

UTinptone  at  Dablin,  tX  Brituti  AiMcution — Lettsr  to  hu  wi(« — ^He  meeta  the 
Chamber  of  CommsTD*  at  Haneheater— At  Qlaagow,  receiTea  hononrt  from 
Corporation,  Univenit;,  Faotdty  of  Fhyiiciana  and  Sorgcona,  United  Prea- 
brtan&na,  Cotton-ipiimera— Hii  apeachea  in  reply— Hia  brother  Charlea 
joina  him — Intereatiiig  meeting  and  apeeoh  at  Hamilton — Reception  from 
<<  Idterary  and  acientifio  Lutitate  of  Blantyre "— aympatiiy  with  operatiTBa 
-''Qnick  apprehenaion  of  all  public  qnestiona — Hia  locial  view*  in  advance  of 
the  age— He  plana  a  People'*  Cafi— Visit  to  Edinburgh- More  hononn— 
Letter  to  Mr.  Maolear — Intereating  viait  to  Cambridge — Lecturee  theN— 
Plofeeaor  Sedgwick's  remarka  on  hii  viiit- livingttone'a  great  aatiafacti<m — 
Belatioua  to  London  Miaaionary  Socie^ — He  aevera  hia  cooneotion- Propoaal 
of  QoTenunent  expedition— He  Moepta  ooDanlahip  and  oomnuuid  of  ezpediti<ni 
— Kindneaa  of  Lorda  Palmeiston  and  Clarendon — The  Portngneae  Ambaaaador 
— Livingatone  propoeea  to  go  to  Pntngal — la  diaanaded — Lord  Claisndon'a 
letter  to 'SekeUtn- Reanlta  of  Livingatone'a  viait  to  England— Farewell 
bMiqnet,  Feb,  1808— Literview  with  the  Qaeen— Valedictory  lettew— Pro- 
feaacs'  Sedgwick  and  Sir  Rodarick  Mnrohiaon — Anangemenbi  fOT  BipeditioD 
—Dr.,  Hn.,  and  Oawell  livingatone  set  cail  from  Lirerpool— Lettera  to 
children. 

FiNDiNQ  himself,  in  the  autumn,  firee  of  the  toil  of  book- 
-makiiig,  Dr.  livingstone  moved  more  freely  through  the 
country,  attended  meetings,  and  gave  addresses.  In 
August  he  went  to  Dublin,  to  llie  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  gave  an 
interesting  lecture.  Mrs.  LivingBtone  did  not  accompany 
him.  In  a  letter  to  her  we  have  some  pleasant  notes  of 
his  Dublin  visit : — 

"  7?i»Wm,  29tt  Av^i;A  1 857.— I  am  very  sorry  now  that  I  did  not 
bring  yon  with  me,  for  all  inqoire  after  yon,  and  fitther's  book  is  better 
known  here  than  anywhere  else  I  have  been.  Bnt  it  could  scarcely 
hare  been  otherwise.     I  think  the  visit  to  Dnbtin  will  be  beneficial  to 
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our  CMse,  which,  I  think,  is  the  cause  of  Chriet  in  Africa.  Lord 
Radstock  i«  mnch  intereeted  in  it,  and  seems  willing  and  anxioos  to 
imnnote  it  He  was  converted  oat  at  the  Crimea,  whither  he  had 
gone  as  an  amateur.  His  lady  is  a  beautiful  woman,  and  I  think, 
what  is  far  better,  a  good,  piona  one.  The  Archbishop's  daughters 
asked  me  if  thsy  could  be  of  any  use  in  sending  out  needles,  thread, 
etc.,  to  your  schooL  I,  of  coarse,  said  Yes.  His  -  daughters  are  de- 
votedly missionary,  and  work  hard  in  ragged  schools,  etc.  One  of 
them  nearly  r^nained  in  Jemsalem  as  a  missionary,  and  is  the  same 
in  spirit  here.  It  is  well  to  be  servants  of  Christ  everywhere,  at  homa 
or  abroad,  wherever  He  may  send  us  or  take  us.  ...  t  hope  I  may 
be  enabled  to  say  a  word  for  Him  on  Monday.  There  is  to  be  a  grand 
dinner  and  soiree  at  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  on  Monday,  and  I  have  got 
an  invitation  in  my  pocket,  but  will  have  to  meet  Admiral  Trotter  on 
Tuesday.  I  go  off  as  soon  as  my  lecture  is  over.  ...  Sir  Duncan 
Macgregor  is  the  author  of  Tht  Bumwig  of  iht  Kent  East  Indiaman. 
.   His  son,  the  only  infant  saved,  is  now  a  devoted  Christian,  a  barrister."^ 

In  September  we  find  him  in  Manchester,  where  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
entered  cordiaJly  into  his  schemes  for  the  commercial 
development  of  Africa.  He  was  subjected  to  a  doee 
cross-examination  regarding  the  products  of  the  country, 
and  the  materials  it  contained  for  commerce ;  but  here, 
too,  the  missionary  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had 
brought  home  five  or  six  and  twenty  different  kinds  of 
fruit ;  he  told  them  of  oils  they  had  never  heard  of — dyes 
t^t  were  kept  secret  by  the  natives — fibres  that  might 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper — sheep  that  had 
hair  instead  of  wool — honey,  sugar-cane,  wheat,  millet, 
cotton,  and  iron,  all  abounding  in  the  country.  That  all 
these  should  abound  in  what  used  to  be  deemed  a  sandy 
desert  appeared  veiy  strange.  A  very  cordial  resolution 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  a  strong  desire  expressed 

'  Dr.  Livingitone  always  liked  th«t  ttyle  of  Mraeat  Christiaiii^  which  he 
notaoM  in  tbi*  letter.  In  November  of  the  ume  year,  mftor  he  had  nngiied  his 
ocmnecticHi  with  the  Loikdan  Uinionary  Society,  and  wu  preparing  to  Teton  to 
Africa  ■■  B.M.  Conml  and  head  of  the  Zunbed  Bzpeditiaii,  he  write*  that  to 
hit  friend  Mr.  Jamee  Yoimg  :— "I  read  the  life  of  Eedley  Vicsra  for  tha  flirt 
time  thnmgh,  when  down  at  Rugby.  It  ii  really  ezcelient,  ud  makea  me 
Bihamed  of  the  ooldueia  of  my  earvicM  in  oompariaon.  That  wm  bit  aiater  yoa 
«*w  me  wtlhing  witii  in  DotJin  at  the  GAidena  (Lmij  Rayleigh).  If  yon  have  not 
read  it,  the  loooer  yon  dip  into  it  Hie  better.     Yov  will  thank  me  for  it" 
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that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  unite  with  that  of 
Portugal  in  giving  Dr.  lAvingstone  facilities  for  farther 
e:q>loration  in  the  interior  of  AJrica,  and  especially  in  the 
district  around  the  river  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries, 
which  promised  to  be'  the  most  suitable  as  a  basis  both 
for  commercial  and  missionary  settlements. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  month  his  foot  was  again  on 
his  native  soil,  and  there  his  reception  was  remarkably 
cordiaL  In  Glasgow,  the  University,  the  Corporation, 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Associated  Operative  Cotton- 
Hpinners  of  Scotland  came  forward  to  pay  him  honour. 
A  testimonial  of  X2000  had  been  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription. The  Corporation  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  in  acknowledging 
which  he  naturally  dwelt  on  some  of  the  topics  that  were 
interesting  to  a  commercial  community.  He  gave  a 
somewhat  new  view  of  "  Protection "  when  he  called 
it  a  remnant  of  heathenism.  The  heathen  would  be 
dependent  on  no  one;  they  would  depress  aU  other 
communitiea  Christianity  taught  us  to  be  friends  and 
brotJiers,  and  he  was  glad  that  aU  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  trade  were  now  done  away  with.  He  dwelt 
largely  on  the  capacity  of  A£-ica  to  furnish  us  with 
use^  articles  of  trade,  and  especially  cotton. 

His  reception  by  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  had  a  special  interest  in  relation  to  his  medical 
labours.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  licentiate 
of  this  Faculty,  one  of  t^e  oldest  medical  institutions  of 
the  coimtry,  which  for  two  centiuies  and  a  half  had 
exOTted  a  great  iafluence  in  the  WMt  of  Scotland.  He 
was  now  admitted  an  honorary  Fellow — an  honour  rarely 
conferred,  and  only  on  pre-eminently  distinguished  men. 
The  Freddent  referred  to  the  benefit  which  he  had  found 
from  his  scientific  as  well  as  his  more  strictly  medical 
studies,  pursued  tmder  their  auspices,  and  Livingstone 
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cordially  echoed  the  remark,  saying  he  ofteo  hoped  tb&t 
his  sons  might  follow  the  same  course  of  study  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  same  noble  profession : — 

I        "  In  the  coantiy  to  which  I  went,"  he  continued,  "  I  endeavoured 

I  to  follow  the  footBteps  of  my  Lord  wd  Usster.     Onr  Savioor  wai  > 

I  physician ;  hat  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  Hia  followers  Bhoald 

perfona  miracles.     The  neareat  approach  which  they   oonld  expect 

to  make  was  to  become  acquainted  with  medical  science,  and  endeavoor 

to  heal  the  diseases  of  man.  .  .  .  One  patient  expressed  his  opinion 

of  my  religion  to  the  foUowiog  effect :  '  We  like  yon  very  much ;  yoa 

are  Ute  oidy  white  man  we  hare  got  acquainted  with.     We  like  yoa 

because  you  ud  ua  whilst  we  are  side,  hut  we  dtm't  like  your  ever- 

'  lastiDg  preaching  and  praying.     We  can't  get  accustomed  to  that  f  " 

To  the  United  Presbyterians  of  Gla^ow  he  spoke  (£ 
mission  work  in  A£rica.  At  one  time  he  had  been  some- 
what disappointed  with  the  Bechuana  Christians,  and 
thought  tiie  results  of  the  mission  had  been  exaggerated, 
but  when  he  went  into  the  interior  and  saw  heathenism 
in  all  its  unmitigated  ferocity,  he  changed  his  opinion, 
and  had  a  higher  opinion  tban  ever  of  what  the  mission 
had  done.  Such  gatherings  aa  the  present  were  very 
encouraging ;  but  in  Africa  mission  work  was  hard  work 
without  excitement ;  and  they  had  just  to  resolve  to  do 
their  duty  without  expecting  to  receive  gratitude  from 
those  whom  they  laboured  to  serve.  When  gratitude 
came,  they  were  thankfrd  to  have  it ;  but  when  it  did  not 
come  they  must  go  on  doing  their  duty,  as  unto  the  Lord. 
His  reply  to  the  cotton-spinners  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  fr^sh  his  sympathy  still  was  with  the.  sons 
of  toil,  and  what  respect  he  had  for  their  position.  He 
congratulated  himself  on  the  Spartan  training  he  had  got 
at  the  Blantyre  mill,  which  had  really  been  the  foundataou 
of  all  the  work  he  had  done.  Poverty  and  hard  work 
were  often  looked  down  on, — he  did  not  know  why, — for 
wickedness  was  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  be  a 
I  reproach  to  any  man.  Those  that  looked  down  on  cotton- 
spinners  with  contempt  were  men  who,  had  they  been 
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cotton-spiimers  at  the  beginning,  would  have  been  cotton-  \ 
spinners  to  the  end.  The  life  of  toU  was  what  belonged  t 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  race,  and  to  be  poor  was  no 
reproach.  The  Saviour  occupied  the  humble  position 
that  tiiey  had  been  'bom  in,  and  he  looked  back  on  his 
own  past  life  as  having  been  spent  in  the  same  position 
in  which  the  Saviour  lived. 

"  My  great  object,"  he  said, "  was  to  be  like  Him — to  imitate  Him 
IS  &r  as  He  could  be  imitated.  We  have  not  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  but  we  can  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  healutg  the  sick,  and  I 
■ought  a  medical  education  in  order  that  I  might  be  like  Him.  In 
Africa  I  have  had  hard  work.  I  don't  know  that  any  one  in  A&ica 
despises  a  man  who  works  hard.  I  find  that  all  eminent  men 
work  hard.  Eminent  geologists,  mineralogists,  men  of  science  in 
every  department,  if  they  attain  eminence,  work  hard,  and  that  both 
early  and  late.  That  is  just  what  we  did.  Some  of  us  hare  left  the 
coUon-spinning,  bnt  I  think  that  all  of  as  who  have  been  engaged  in 
that  occapation  look  back  on  it  with  feelings  of  complacency,  and  feel 
■n  interest  in  the  eonrse  of  our  companions.  There  is  one  thing  in 
eotton-qunning  that  I  always  felt  to  he  a  privilege.  We  were 
confined  thraogh  the  whole  day,  bat  when  we  got  out  to  the  green 
Gdda,  and  could  wander  through  the  shady  woods,  and  rove  about  the 
whole  country,  we  enjoyed  it  immensely.  We  were  delighted  to  see 
the  flowers  and  the  beautiful  scenery.  We  were  prepared  to  admire. 
We  wwe  taught  by  oar  confinement  to  rejoice  in  the  beauties  of 
utoTB,  and  when  we  got  out  we  enjoyed  ourselres  to  the  fullest 
extent" 

At  Hamilton  an  interesting  meeting  took  place  in  the 
CtHigregaticmal  Chapel  where  he  had  been  a  wca^hipper 
in  his  youth.  Here  he  was  emphatically  at  home ;  and 
he  took  tJhe  opportxmity  (as  he  often  did)  to  say  how 
little  he  liked  the  liomsiog  he  was  undergoing,  and  how 
unexpected  all  the  honours  were  that  had  been  showered 
upon  hiuL  He  bad  hoped  to  spend  a  short  and  quiet 
visit,  and  then  return  to  his  Afiicau  work.  It  was  his 
sense  of  the  kindness  shown  him,  and  the  desire  not  to 
be  disobliging,  that  made  him  accept  the  public  invitations 
he  was  receiving.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  tdte  the 
honour  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  achieved  anything  by  his 
own  mi^t  or  wisdom.     He  thanked  God  sincerely  for 
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employing  him  as  an  insttrument  in  His  work.  One  of 
the  greatest  honours  was  to  be  employed  in  winning  souls 
to  Christ,  and  proclaiming  to  the  captives  of  Satan  the 
liberty  with  which  he  had  come  to  make  them  firee.  He 
was  thankful  that  to  him,  "  the  least  of  all  saints,"  this 
honour  had  been  given.  He  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
presence  of  members  of  various  Churches,  and  to  advert 
to  the  broadening  process  that  had  been  going  on  in  his 
own  mind  while  in  Aiiica,  which  made  him  feel  himself 
more  than  ever  the  brother  of  all : — 

"  la  going  about  we  le&m  Bomething^  and  it  would  be  a  shante  to 
us  if  we  did  not ;  and  we  look  bade  to  our  own  country  and  view  it 
as  a  whole,  and  many  of  the  little  feelings  we  had  when  inunened  in 
OUT  own  denomiuations  we  lose,  and  we  look  to  the  whole  body  of 
Ghristians  with  affection.  We  rejoice  to  see  them  advancing.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  Scotch  Christian  abroad  rejoiced  in  his  heart  when  be 
saw  the  Free  Church  come  boldly  out  on  principle,  and  I  may  say  we 
ahall  rejoice  veiy  much  when  we  see  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Preabfterian  Church  one,  as  they  ought  to  be.  ...  I  am  sure  I  look 
on  all  the  different  denominations  in  Hamilton  and  in  Britain  with 
feelings  of  affection.  I  cannot  oaf  which  I  love  most  I  am  qnite 
certain  I  ought  not  to  dislike  any  of  them.  Really,  perhaps  I  may 
be  considered  a  little  heterodox ;  if  I  were  living  in  this  part  of  tlie 
country  I  could  not  pass  one  Evangelical  Church  in  order  to  go  to  my 
own  denomination  beyond  it.^  I  still  think  that  the  different  denomi- 
national peculiarities  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  good  effect  in  this 
country,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  be  much  more  careful  lest  we  should 
appear  to  our  feUow-Christians  unchriBtian,  than  to  appear  incondstent 
with  the  denominational  principles  we  profess.  .  .  .  Let  this  meeting 
be  the  ratification  of  the  bond  of  union  between  my  brother  *  and  me, 
and  all  the  denominations  of  Hamilton.  Remember  us  in  your  prayers. 
Bear  us  on  your  spirits  when  we  are  &r  away,  for  when  abroad  we 
(rften  feel  as  if  we  were  forgot  by  every  one.  My  entreaty  to  all  the 
Christiana  of  Hamilton  is  to  pray  that  grace  may  be  given  to  us  (o  be 
faithful  to  our  Saviour  even  unto  death." 

'  Dr.  Ijvingrtone  gave  praotiokl  evidmiae  of  his  imcerit;  in  thaw  ramMks  in 
the  oae  of  hi*  elder  d>nghter,  airing,  in  reply  to  one  of  her  goBrdiane  witii  whom 
■ha  wu  residing,  thftt  he  had  no  objectione  to  her  joining  the  Church  of  Sootbnd. 
Thie  however  the  did  not  do ;  bnt  afterwerde,  when  at  Nemtead  Abbey,  aha  wu 
oonfirmed  bj  the  Biahop  of  Linooln,  and  received  the  Oonmianion  along  with  her 
father,  who  helped  to  prepare  her. 

■  Dr.  LiviogstMie  had  been  joined  by  hii  brother  (%sri««,  who  waa  preeent  on 
thiao- 
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At  Blautyre,  his  native  villa^,  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institute  gave  him  a  reception,  Mr.  Hannan, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  works,  a  magistrate  of 
Glasgow,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Livingstone's,  being 
in  the  chair.  The  Doctor  vipB  labouring  under  a  cold,  the 
first  be  had  had  for  sixteen  yeara  He  talked  to  them  of 
his  travels,  and  by  particular  request  gave  an  account  of 
his  encounter  with  the  Mabotaa  lion.  He  ridiculed  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe's  notion  that  factory-workers  were  slaves. 
He  counselled  them  strongly  to  put  more  confidence  than 
workmen  generally  did  in  the  honest  good  intentions  of 
their  employers,  reminding  them  that  some  time  ago, 
when  the  Blantyre  proprietors  had  wished  to  let  eveiy 
workman  have  a  garden,  it  was  said  by  some  that  they 
only  wished  to  bring  the  ground  into  good  order,  and  then 
they  would  take  the  garden  away.  That  was  nasty  and 
suspicious.  If  masters  were  more  trusted  they  would  do 
more  good,  ^finally,  he  exhorted  them  cordially  to  accept 
God's  offers  of  mercy  to  them  in  Christ,  and  give  them- 
sdvee  wholly  to  Him.  To_bow  down  before  God  was 
not_m^ij.Jt  was  manly.  His  one  wish  for  them  all 
was  that  they  might  have  peace  with  God,  and  rejoice 
ID  the  hope  of  the  eternal  inheritance. 

His  remarks  to  the  operatives  show  how  sound  and 
sagacious  his  views  were  on  social  problems ;  in  this 
s[^ere,  indeed,  he  was  in  adv^ice  of  the  age.  The  quick- 
ness and  correctness  with  which  he  took  up  matters  of 
public  interest  in  Britain,  mastered  facts,  and  came  to 
clear  intelligent  conclusions  on  them,  was  often  the  as- 
tonishment of  bis  friends.  It  was  as  if,  instead  of  being 
buried  in  Africa,  he  had  been  attending  the  dub  and 
reading  the  daily  newspapers  for  years, — this,  too,  while 
he  was  at  work  writing  his  book,  EUid  delivering  speeches 
almost  without  end.  We  find  him  at  this  time  antici- 
pating the  temperance  coffee-house  movement,  now  so 
popular  and  successful.     On  11th  July  1857  he  wrote 
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on  this  Bubject  to  a  friend,  in  reference  to  a  proposal  to 
deliver  a  lecture  in  Glasgow.  It  fihould  be  noticed  that 
he  never  lectured  for  money,  though  he  might  have 
done  BO  witii  great  pecuniary  benefit : — 

"  I  am  thinking  of  giving  or  trying  to  give  a  lectnre  by  invitation 
at  the  Atbennnm.  I  am  offered  thirty  guineas,  and  as  my  old  Mends 
the  cotton-Bpinnere  have  invited  me  to  meet  them,  I  think  of  handing 
the  sup,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  them,  or  rather  letting  them  take  it  and 
fit  up  a  room  as  a  coffee-room  on  the  plan  of  the  French  cafds,  where 
men,  women,  and  children  may  go,  instead  of  to  whiskj-Bhopa. 
There  are  coffee-honees  already,  but  I  don't  think  there  are  any  where 
Uiey  can  laugh  and  talk  and  read  papers  just  as  they  please.  The 
sort  I  contemplate  would  suit  poor  young  fellows  who  cannot  have  a 
comfortable  fire  at  home.  I  have  seen  men  dragged  into  drinking 
ways  from  having  no  comfort  at  home,  and  women  also  drawn  to 
the  dram-shop  from  the  same  cause.  Don't  you  tJiink  something 
could  be  done  by  setting  the  persons  I  mention  to  do  something  for 
•    a!" 


Edinburgh  conferred  on  Livingstone  the  fi<eedom  of 
the  city,  besides  entertaining  him  at  a  pubHc  breakfast 
and  hearing  him  at  another  meeting.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  Him  writing  to  Sir  Koderick  Murchison 
from  KoBsie  Priory,  on  the  27th  September,  that  he  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham, 
"and  then  farewell  to  public  spouting  for  ever.  I  am 
dead  tired  of  it.  The  third  meeting  at  Edinburgh  quite 
knocked  me  up."  It  was  generally  believed  that  his 
appearances  at  Edinburgh  were  not  equal  to  some  others ; 
and  probably  there  was  truth  in  the  impression,  for  he 
must  have  come  to  it  exhausted ;  and  besides^at  a  public 
break&st,  he  was  put  out  by  a  proposal  of  the  chairman, 
that  they  should  try  to  get  him  a  pension.  Yet  some 
who  heuid  him  in  Edinburgh  received  impressions  t^t 
were  never  e&ced,  and  it  is  probable  i^t  seed  was 
silently  sown  which  led  afterwards  to  the  Scotch  Living- 
stonia  Mission — one  of  the  most  hopeiul  schemes  for  carry- 
ing out  Livingstone's  plans  that  have  yet  been  organised. 

Among  the  other  honours  conferred  on  him  during 
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this  visit  to  Britain  was  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford-  Some  time  before,  Glasgow  had 
given  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  the  be- 
gining  of  1858,  when  he  was  proposed  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  certificate  on  his  behalf  vras  signed, 
among  others,  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  then  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  who  after  his  signature  added  P.K. 
(pro  Regina),  a  thing  that  had  never  been  done  before.^ 

The  life  he  was  now  leading  was  rather  trying.  He 
writes  to  his  fiiend  Mr.  Maclear  on  the  1 0th  November : — 

"I  finish  mj  public  eponting  next  ireeb  at  Oxford.  It  is  really 
tvry  time-tilling  this  lionidng,  and  I  am  sure  you  pity  me  in  it.  I 
hope  to  leave  in  Janaary.  Wonder  if  the  Portuguese  have  fulfilled 
the  intention  of  theii  Government  in  supporting  my  men.  ...  I  shall 
rejoice  when  I  see  yon  again  in  the  quiet  of  the  Observatory.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  to  serve  God  in  peace.  May  He  give  His  grace  and 
blessing  to  ne  all  1  I  am  rather  anxious  to  say  something  that  tOI 
bw^t  the  yonng  men  at  Oxford.  They  made  me  a  D.C.L.  There ! ! 
Wonder  if  they  would  do  so  to  tbs  Editor  of  the  Qrakamatown 
Jnnalt" 

Livingstone  was  not  yet  done  with  "  public  spouting," 
even  after  his  trip  to  Oxford.  Among  the  visits  paid  by 
him  towards  the  end  of  1857,  none  was  more  interesting 
or  led  to  more  important  results  than  that  to  Cambridge. 
It  was  on  3d  December  he  arrived  there,  becoming  the 
guest  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Monk  of  St.  John's.  Next  morn- 
ing in  the  senate- house,  he  addressed  a  very  lai^  audience, 
GOD^sting  of  graduates  and  imdergraduates  and  many 
visitors  from  tlie  town  and  neighbourhood-  The  "Vice- 
Chancellor  presided  and  introduced  the  stranger.  Dr. 
UviDgstone's  lecture  consisted  of  &cts  relating  to  the 
country  and  its  people,  their  habits  and  religious  belief,  . 
wilh  some  notices  of  his  travels,  and  an  emphatic  state- 
ment of  his  great  object — to  promot^conunerce  and  Chris- 
tianity in  i^e  country  which  he  had  opened.  The  last 
part  of  his  lecture  was  an  earnest  appeal  for  missionaries. . 

'  For  list  d  Dr.  liviogatona'a  honours,  see  Appendix  No.  V.,  p.  480. 

P- 
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"  It  is  deplorable  to  think  that  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  missionarj 
Bocieties,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  is  compelled  to  send  to 
Germany  for  roiBsionaries,  whilst  other  Societies  are  amply  supplied. 
Let  this  stain  be  wiped  off.  The  sort  of  men  who  are  wanted  for 
missionaries  are  such  as  I  see  before  me  :  men  of  education,  standing 
enterprise,  zeal,  and  piety.  ...  I  hope  that  many  whom  I  now  address 
will  embrace  that  honourable  career.  Education  has  been  given  ns 
from  above  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  benighted  the  knowledge 
of  a  Saviour.  If  you  knew  the  satisfaction  of  peri'orming  such  a  duty, 
as  well  as  die  gratitude  to  God  which  the  missionary  must  always  feel, 
in  being  chosen  for  so  noble,  so  sacred  a  calling,  you  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  embracing  it. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  fa&ve  never  ceased  to  rejoice  that  God  has 
appointed  me  to  such  an  office.  People  talk  of  the  sacrifice  I  have 
made  in  spending  so  much  of  my  life  in  Africa.  Can  that  be  called 
a  sacrifice  which  is  simply  paid  back  as  a  small  pari;  of  a  great  debt 
owing  to  our  God,  which  we  can  never  repay  1  Is  that  a  sacrifice 
which  brings  its  own  blest  reward  in  healthful  activity,  the  conscions- 
ness  of  doing  good,  peace  of  mind,  and  a  bright  hope  of  a  glorious 
destiny  hereafterl  Away  with  the  word  in  such  a  view,  and  with 
such  a  tbeugbt  I  It  is  emphatically  no  sacrifice.  Say  rather  it  is  a 
privilege.  Anxiety,  sickness,  suffering,  or  danger,  now  and  then, 
with  a  for^^oing  of  the  common  conveniences  and  charities  of  this  life, 
may  make  us  pause,  and  cause  the  spirit  to  waver,  and  the  soul  to  sink  ; 
but  let  this  only  be  for  a  moment.  All  these  are  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  hereafter  be  revealed  in,  and  for,  ua 
I  never  made  a  sacrifice.  Of  this  we  ought  not  t«  talk,  when  we  re- 
member the  great  sacrifice  which  He  made  who  left  His  Father's  throne 
on  high  to  give  Himself  for  us;  'who  being  the  brightness  of  that 
Father^s  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding 
all  things  by  tjie  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by  himaelf  puiged 
our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Msjesty  on  higL'  .  .  , 

"  I  \>eg  to  direct  your  attention  to  Africa ;  I  know  that  in  a  few 
years  I  shall  be  cut  off  in  that  country,  which  is  now  open ;  do  not  let 
it  be  shut  again  I  I  go  back  to  AMca  to  tiy  to  make  an  open  path  for 
commerce  and  Chritd;ianity ;  do  you  carry  out  the  work  which  I  have 
begun.     I  LKAVB  it  with  you  I" 

In  a  prefiitory  letter  prefixed  to  the  volume  entitled 
Dr.  Livingstone's  Carahridge  Lectures,  the  late  Professor 
Sedgwick  remarked,  in  connection  with  this  event, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  long  academic  life  he  had  often 
heen  present  In  the  senate-house  on  exciting  occasions ; 
in  the  days  of  Napoleon  he  had  heard  the  greetings 
given  to  our  great  military  heroes ;  he  had  been  present 
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at  four  installation  services,  the  last  of  which  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  when  her  youthful  hushand 
was  installed  as  Chancellor,  amid  the  most  fervent  gratu- 
lations  that  subjects  are  pesrmitted  to  exhibit  in  the 
presence  of  their  Sovereign.  But  on  none  of  these 
occasions  "  were  the  gratulations  of  the  University  more 
honest  and  true-hearted  than  those  which  were  offered 
to  Dr.  liivingstone.  He  came  among  us  without  any 
long  notes  of  preparation,  without  any  pageant  or 
eloquence  to  charm  and  captivate  our  senses.  He  stood 
before  us,  a  plain,  Eongle-minded  man,  somewhat  atten- 
uated by  years  of  toil,  and  with  a  &ce  tinged  by  the 
sun  of  Africa.  .  .  .  While  we  listened  to  the  tale  he  had 
to  tell,  there  arose  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  listeners  a 
fervent  hope  that  the  hand  of  God  which  had  so  long 
upheld  him  would  uphold  him  still,  and  help  him  to 
carry  out  the  great  work  of  Christian  love  that  was 
still  before  him." 

Next  day,  December  5th,  Dr.  Livingstone  addressed 
a  very  crowded  audience  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  Mayor 
predding.     Referring  to  his  own  plans  he  said — 

"  I  contend  that  we  ought  not  to  be  OBhamed  of  our  religion,  and  \ 
had  we  not  kept  this  so  much  out  of  sight  in  India,  we  should  not  now    ' 
be  in  such  etraiu  in  that  country  "  [referring  to  the  Indian  Mutiny].  I 
"  Let  US  appear  jost  what  we  are.     For  sy  own  part,  I  intend  to  go 
oat  as  a  missionary,  and  hope  boldly,  but  with  civility,  to  state  ^e 
tmth  of  Christianity,  and  my  belief  that  those  who  do  not  possess  it 
are  in  error.     My  object  in  Africa  is  not  only  the  elevation  of  man, 
but  that  the  conntry  migbt  be  bo  opened  that  man  might  see  the  need 
of  his  soul's  salvation.     I  propose  in  my  oezt  expedition  to  visit  the 
Zambesi,  and  propitiate  the  different  chieFs  along  its  banks,  endeavour- 
ing to  induce  them  to  cultivate  cotton,  and  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  : 
already  they  trade  in  iwry  and  gold-dust,  and  are  anziona  to  extend 
their  commercial  operations.     There  is  thus  a  probability  of  their 
interests  being  linked  with  ours,  and  thus  the  elevation  of  the  African 
would  be  the  result. 

"  I  believe  England  is  ^ive  to  her  duty  of  civilising  and  Christian- 
izing the  heathen.  We  cannot  all  go  «ut  as  missionaries,  it  is  true; 
but  we  may  all  do  something  towards  providing  a  substitnta  More- 
over, all  may  especially  do  that  which  every  missionary  highly  prizes. 
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\    viz. — COMMEND   THX  WORK  IN  THEIR  PRATERS.      I  HOPE  THAT  THOSE 
WHOM  I  NOW  ABDRES8  WILL  BOTH  PRAY  FOB,  AND  HELP  THOSE  WHO 
V    ARE  THEIR  SUBSUTUTES." 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  thoroughly  delighted  with  his 
reception  at  Cambridge.  "Writing  to  a  fiiend,  on  6th 
December  1857,  he  says  :  "  Cambridge,  as  Playfair  would 
say,  was  grand.  It  beat  Oxford  hdlow.  To  make  up  my 
library  again  they  Bubscribed  at  least  forty  volumes  at 
once.     I  shall  have  reason  soon  to  bless  the  Boers." 

Heferring  to  his  Cambridge  visit  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, in  a  letter  to  Kev.  W.  Monk,  Dr.  Livingstone 
said ; — "  I  look  back  to  my  visit  to  Cambridge  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  episodes  of  my  life.  I  shall  always 
revert  with  feelings  of  delight  to  the  short  iotercouTBe  I 
enjoyed  with  such  noble  Christian  men  as  Sedgwick, 
Whewell,  Selwyn,  etc.  etc.,  as  not  the  least  important 
privilege  conferred  on  me  by  my  visit  to  England.  It  is 
something  inspiriting  to  remember  that  iJie  eyes  of  such 
men  are  upon  one's  course.  May  blessings  rest  upon 
them  all,  and  on  the  seat  of  learning  which  they  adorn !" 

Among  the  subjects  that  had  occupied  Ih:.  Living- 
stone's attention  most  intensely  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1857  was  that  of  his  relation  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  The  impression  caused  by  Dr. 
Tidman's  letter  received  at  Qmlimane  had  been  quite 
removed  by  personal  intercouirse  with  the  Directons,  who 
would  have  been  delighted  to  let  livingstone  work  in 
their  service  in  his  own  way.  But  with  the  very  peculiar 
work  of  exploration  and  inquiry  which  he  felt  that  his 
Master  had  now  placed  in  his  hands.  Dr.  LivingHtone 
was  afraid  that  his  freedom  would  be  restricted  by  his 
continuing  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  while  the  Society 
itself  would  be  liable  to  sufier  from  the  handle  that 
might  be  given  to  contributors  to  say  that  it  was  depart- 
ing from  the  proper  objects  of  a  missionary  body,  lliat 
in  resigning  his  official  connection  he  acted  with  a  fidl 
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knowledge  of  the  effect  which  this  might  have  upon  his 
own  diaracter,  and  his  reputation  before  the  Church  and 
the  world,  is  evident  from  his  correspondence  with  one  of 
his  moat  intimate  friends  and  trusted  counsellors,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Braithwaite,  of  Eincoln's  Inn.  Though  himself  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Mr.  Braithwaite  was 
desirous  that  Dr.  livingstone  should  continue  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  a  Christian  minister ; — 

"  To  dieaolre  thy  connection  with  the  Miasionary  Society  would  at 
oDce  place  thee  before  the  public  in  an  aepect  wholly  distinct  &om 
that  in  which  thoa  art  at  present,  and,  what  is  yet  more  important, 
would  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and,  perhaps,  very  gradtudly  and 
almost  insensibly  to  thyself,  turn  the  current  of  thy  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  away  froTa  those  channels  of  usefulness  and  service,  as  a 
nunister  of  the  gospel,  with  which  I  cannot  doubt  thy  deepest  interest 
and  highest  aspirations  are  inseparably  associated." 

On  Dr.  Livingstone  explaining  that,  while  he  fully 
appreciated  these  views,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  con- 
sistent with  duty  to  be  receiving  the  pay  of  a  working 
missionary  while  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
scientific  exploration,  Mr.  Braithwaite  expressed  anew 
his  sympathy  for  his  feelings,  and  respect  for  his  decision, 
but  not  as  one  quite  convinced  : — 

"  Thy  heart  ia  bound,  as  I  truly  believe,  in  its  inmost  depths  to  the 
service  of  Christ.  This  is  the  '  one  thing '  which,  through  all,  it  is  thy 
desire  to  keep  in  view.  And  my  fear  has  been  lest  the  severing  of 
thy  connection  with  a  recognised  religions  body  should  lead  any  to 
suppose  that  thy  Christian  interests  were  in  the  least  weakened ;  or 
that  thou  wast  now  going  forth  with  any  lower  aim  than  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  Mngdom.  Such  a  dreumstance  would  be  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  for  thy  character  is  now,  if  I  may  so  speak,  not  thy 
own,  but  the  common  property,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  British  Christianity, 
and  anything  which  tended  to  lower  thy  high  standing  would  cast  a 
reflection  on  the  general  cauae." 

The  resxdt  showed  that  Mr.  Braithwaite  was  right  as 
to  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  on  the  public ;  but 
the  contents  of  this  volume  amply  prove  that  the  impres- 
sion was  wrong. 
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Dr.  Livingstone  had  said  at  Quilimane  that  if  it  were 
the  will  of  God  that  he  should  do  the  work  of  exploration 
and  settlement  of  stations  which  was  indispensable  to  the 
opening  up  of  Africa,  but  which  the  Directors  did  not 
then  seem  to  wish  him  to  undertake,  the  means  would 
be  provided  fitim  some  other  quarter.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Dublin,  a  movement  was 
begun  for  getting  the  Government  taaid  him.  The  pro- 
posal was  entertained  favourably  by  the  Government, 
and  practically  settled  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
February  1858,  Dr.  Livingstcme  received  a  formal  com- 
mission, signed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  Foreign  Seci-etary, 
appointing  him  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Quilimane  for 
the  Eastern  Coast  and  the  independent  districts  in  the 
interior,  and  commander  of  an  expedition  for  exploiing 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa.  Dr.  Livingstone  accepted 
tiie  appointment,  and  during  the  last  part  of  his  stay  in 
England  was  much  engaged  in  arranging  for  the  expedi- 
tion. A  paddle  steamer  of  light  draught  was  procured 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  various 
members  of  the  expedition  received  their  appointments. 
These  were — Commander  Bedingfield,  R.  N. ,  NavaJ  Officer ; 
John  Kirk,  M.D.,  Botanist  and  Physician;  Mr.  Charles 
Livingstone,  brother  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  General  Assis- 
tant and  Secretary;  Mr.  Richard  Thornton,  Practical 
Mining  Geologist ;  Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  Artist  and  Store- 
keeper; and  Mr.  George  Rae,  Ship  Engineer.  All 
these,  and  whoever  afterwards  might  join  the  expedition, 
were  required  to  obey  Dr.  Livin^tone's  directions  as 
leader, 

"  We  managed  your  aflBiir  very  nicely,"  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  said  to  Livingstone  at  a  reception  at  Lady  Pahner- 
ston's  on  the  12th  December.  "Had  we  waited  till  the 
usual  time  when  Parliament  should  be  asked,  it  would 
have  been  too  late."  Lord  Shfrfbesbuiy,  at  the  reception, 
assured  him  that  the  coimtry  would  do  everything  for 
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him,  and  congratulated  him  on  going  out  in  the  way  now 
settled.  So  did  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Cranworth),  Sir 
Culling  Eaidley,  and  Mr.  Calcraft,  M.P. 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  the  Count  de  Lavradio,  who 
ever  avowed  the  highest  respect  for  himself,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  help  him  in  his  work.  To  get  this  assurance 
turned  into  substantial  assistance  appeared  to  Living- 
stone to  be  of  the  very  highest  importance.  Unless 
strong  influence  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  local  Portu- 
guese Governors  in  Africa,  his  scheme  would  be  wrecked. 
The  Portuguese  Ambassador  was  then  at  Lisbon,  and 
Livingstone  had  resolved  to  go  there,  to  eecure  the  in- 
fluence from  headquarters  which  was  so  necessary.  The 
Prince  Consort  had  promised  to  introduce  him  to  his 
cousin,  the  King  of  Portugal  There  were,  however, 
some  obstacles  to  his  going.  Yellow  fever  was  raging  at 
Lisbon,  and  moreover,  time  was  precious,  and  a  little 
delay  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  season  on  the  Zambesi. 
At  Lady  Palmerston's  reception,  Lord  Palmerston  had  said 
to  him  that  Lord  Clarendon  might  manage  the  Portuguese 
aflair  without  his  going  to  Lisbon.  A  day  or  two  after, 
Livingstone  saw  Lord  Clarendon,  who  confirmed  Lord 
Fahnerston's  opinion,  and  assured  bim  that  when  Lavradio 
returned,  the  af^r  would  be  settled.  The  Lisbon  journey 
was  accordingly  given  up.  The  Count  returned  to  London 
before  Livingstone  left,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  send 
a  number  of  Portuguese  agents  along  with  him.  But 
to  this  both  Lord  Clarendon  and  he  had  the  strongest 
objections,  as  complicating  the  expedition.  Livingstone 
was  furnished  with  letters  from  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment to  the  local  Governors,  iostructing  them  to  give 
him  all  needfid  help.  But  when  he  returned  to  the 
Zamhew  he  found  that  these  public  instouctions  were 
strangely  neutralised  and  reversed  by  some  unseen  pro- 
cess.    He  himself  believed  to  the  last  in  the  honest  pur- 
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pose  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  but  he  bad  not  the  same 
confidence  in  the  GroTemment.  From  some  of  the  notes 
written  to  him  at  this  time  by  fiieuds  who  understood 
more  of  diplomacy  than  he  did,  we  can  see  that  little 
actual  help  was  expected  from  the  local  Governors  in  the 
Portuguese  settlements,  one  of  these  fiiends  ezpressiiig 
the  conviction  that  "the  sooner  those  Portuguese  dogs- 
in-the-manger  are  eaten  up,  body  and  bones,  by  the  Zulu 
Caffres,  the  better." 

The  co-operation  of  Lord  CUirendon  was  very  oordial. 
"  He  told  me  to  go  to  Washington  (of  the  Admiralty)  as  if 
all  had  been  arranged,  and  do  eTerything  necessary,  and 
come  to  him  for  evetything  I  needed.  Ke  repeated, 
'  Just  come  here  and  tell  me  what  you  want,  and  I  will 
give  it  you.'  He  was  wonderfully  kind.  I  thank  God 
who  gives  the  influence."  Among  other  things.  Lord 
Clarendon  wrote  an  official  letter  to  the  chief  SekeWtu, 
thanking  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  for  his  kindness 
and  help  to  her  servant,  Dr.  Livingstone,  explaining  the 
desire  of  the  British  nation,  as  a  commerical  and  Christian 
people,  to  Hve  at  peace  with  all  and  to  benefit  all ;  telling 
him  too  what  they  thought  of  the  slave-trade ;  hoping 
that  Sekel^tu  would  help  to  keep  "  God's  highway,"  the 
river  Zambesi,  as  a  fi:ee  pathway  for  all  nations ;  assuring 
him  of  friendship  and  good- will ;  and  respectfully  hinting 
that,  "as  we  have  derived  all  our  greatness  from  tlie 
divine  religion  we  received  from  heaven,  it  will  be  well 
if  you  consider  it  carefully  when  any  of  our  people  talk 
to  you  about  it."' 

Most  men,  after  receiving  such  corfe  bkiTiche  as  Lord 
Clarendon  had  given  to  Livingstone,  would  have  been 
drawing  out  plans  on  a  large  scale,  regardless  of  expense. 
Livingstone's  ideas  were  qiiite  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Instead  of  having  to  press  Captain  Washington,  he  had  to 
restrain  him.     The  Expedition  as  planned  by  Washington, 

'  See  Appendix  Ko.  IV.,  p.  487. 
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with  commander  and  assistant,  and  a  large  staff  of  ofGcers,  . 
was  too  expensive.  All  that  Livingstone  wished  was  a 
steam  launch,  with  an  economic  hotanist;,  a  practical 
mining-  geologist,  and  im  assistant.  All  was  to  be  plain 
and  practical ;  nothing  was  wished  for  ornament  or  show. 
Before  we  come  to  the  last  adieus,  it  is  well  to  glance 
at  the  remarkable  effect  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  short  visit, 
in  connection  with  his  previous  labours,  on  the  pubHc 
opinion  of  the  countty  in  regard  to  Afiica.  In  the  first 
place,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  there  was  quite  a 
revolution  of  ideas  as  to  the  interior  of  the  coimtry.  It 
astonished  men  to  find  that,  instead  of  a  vast  sandy 
desert,  it  was  so  rich  and  productive  a  land,  and  mer- 
chants came  to  see  that  if  only  a  safe  and  wholesome 
traffic  could  be  introduced,  the  result  would  be  hfirdly 
lees  beneficial  to  iJxem  than  to  the  people  of  Airica.  In 
the  second  place,  a  new  idea  was  given  of  the  African 
people.  C^fre  wars  and  other  mismanaged  enterprises 
Had  brought  out  the  wildest  aspects  of  the  native  char- 
acter, and  had  led  to  the  impression  that  the  blacks  were 
just  as  brutish  and  ferocious  as  the  tigers  and  crocodiles 
among  which  they  lived.  But  livingstone  showed,  as 
Mofiat  had  showed  before  him,  that,  rightly  dealt  with, 
they  were  teachable  and  companionable,  full  of  respect 
for  the  white  man,  affectionate  towards  him  when  he 
treated  them  well,  and  eager  to  have  him  dwelling  among 
them.  On  the  slave-trade  of  the  interior  he  had  thrown 
a  ghastly  light,  although  it  was  reserved  to  him  in  his 
future  journeys  to  make  a  friU  exposure  of  the  devil's 
work  in  that  infamous  traffic.  He  had  thrown  hght,  too, 
on  the  structure  of  Africa,  shown  where  healthy  localities 
were  to  be  found,  copiously  illustrated  its  fauna  and 
flora,  discovered  great  rivers  and  lakes,  and  laid  them 
down  on  its  map  with  the  greatest  accuracy ;  and  he  had 
shown  how  its  most  virulent  disease  might  be  reduced  to 
the  category  of  an  ordinary  cold.     In  conjunction  with 
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other  great  African  travellers,  he  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  great  increase  of  popularity  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Geographical  Society.  He  had  shown 
abundance  of  openings  for  Christian  missions  &om  Kuru- 
man  to  the  Zambesi,  and  from  Loanda  to  Qmlimane.  He 
had  excited  no  little  compassion  for  the  n^ro,  by  vivid 
pictures  of  his  dark  and  repulsive  life,  with  so  much  misery 
in  it  and  so  little  joy.  In  the  cause  of  missions  he  did  not 
appeal  in  vain.  At  the  English  Univeraitiee,  young  men 
of  ability  and  promise  got  new  light  on  the  purposes  of 
life,  and  wondered  that  they  had  not  iJiought  sooner  of 
offering  themselves  for  such  noble  work.  In  Scotland, 
men  like  James  Stewart,  now  ctf  Lovedale,  wOTe  set  think- 
ing whether  they  should  not  give  themselves  to  Afiica, 
and  older  men,  like  Mr.  B.  A.  Macfie  and  the  late  Mr. 
James  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh,  were  pondering  in  what 
manner  the  work  could  be  begun.  The  London  Missionary 
Society,  catching  up  Livingstone's  watchword  "  Onward," 
were  planning  a  mission  at  Linyanti,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi.  Mr.  MoSat  was  about  io  pay  a  visit  to  the 
great  Mosilikatse,  with  a  view  to  the  commencement  of  a 
mission  to  the  Matebele.  As  for  Livingstone  himself, 
his  heart  was  yearning  after  his  friends  the  Makololo. 
He  had  been  quite  willing  to  go  and  be  their  missionary, 
but  in  the  meantime  other  duty  called  him.  Not  being 
aware  of  any  purpose  to  plant  a  mission  among  them,  he 
made  an  arrangement  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John 
Mofiat,  to  become  their  missionary.  Out  of  his  private 
resources  he  promised  him  X500,for  outfit,  eta,  and  £150 
a  year  for  five  years  as  salary,  besides  other  sums,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  £1400.  Nearly  three  years  of  his  own 
salary  as  Oonsid  (£500)  were  thus  pledged  and  paid.  In 
one  word,  Afiica,  which  had  long  been  a  ^mbol  of  all 
that  is  dry  and  uninviting,  suddenly  became  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  globe. 

As  the  time  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  departure  for  Africa 
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drew  0681",  a  strong  desire  arose  among  many  of  his 
friends,  chiefly  the  geographers,  to  take  leave  of  him  in  a 
way  that  should  emphatically  mark  the  strength  of  their 
admiration  and  the  cordiality  of  their  good  wishea  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  that  he  should  he  invited  to  a 
public  dinner  on  the  13th  February  1858,  and  that  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  should  occupy  the  chair.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  he  had  the  honour  of  an  interview 
with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  A  Scottish  correspondent 
of  an  American  journal,  whose  letter  at  other  points 
shows  liiat  he  had  good  information,^  after  referring  to 
the  feet  that  Livingstone  was  not  presented  in  the  usual 
way,  says  : — 

"  He  was  honoared  by  the  Qneen  with  a  private  interview.  .  .  . 
She  eent  for  Livingstone,  who  attended  Her  Mt^eaty  at  the  palace, 
withont  ceremony,  in  hia  black  coat  and  blue  trouaera,  and  his  cap 
surrounded  with  a  stripe  oS  gold  lace.  Tbia  was  his  usual  attire,  and 
the  cap  had  now  become  the  appropriate  distinction  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  conaula,  an  official  postti<Mi  to  which  the  tisreller  attaches 
great  importance,  as  giving  him  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  and  authority  over  the  members  of  the  expedition.  The 
Qoeen  conversed  with  him  affably  for  half  an  hour  on  the  subject  of 
his  travels.  Dr.  Livingatone  tdd  Her  Majeaty  that  he  would  now  be 
able  to  say  to  the  natives  that  he  had  seen  his  chief,  his  not  having 
done  so  before  having  been  a  constant  subject  of  anrpriae  to  the 
children  of  the  African  wilderness.  He  mentioned  to  Her  Majesty 
also  that  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  whether  his  chief 
were  wealthy ;  and  that  when  he  assured  them  she  was  very  wealthy, 
they  would  aak  how  mauiy  cows  she  had  got,  a  c^ueation  at  which  the 
Queen  laughed  heartUy," 

In  the  only  Dotice  of  this  interview  which  we  have 
found  in  Livin^one's  own  writing,  he  simply  says  that 
Her  Mtyesty  assured  him  of  her  good  wishes  in  his 
journeys.  It  was  the  only  interview  with  his  Sovereign 
he  ever  bad.  When  he  returned  in  1864  he  said  that 
he  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  another,  but  only  if 
it  came  naturally,  and  without  his  seeking  it.     The  Queen 

'  We  hkve  aae«rtauied  that  the  correspoDdent  wu  the  late  Mr.  Eeddie,  of  the 
Gla^ow  Vtee  Church  College,  who  got  hii  informatioa  fn>m  Mr.  Jamee  Young. 
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manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  him,  and  showed  great 
kindness  to  his  &niily,  when  the  rumour  came  of  his 
death. 

The  banquet  in  Freemaaons'  Tavern,  which  it  had 
been  intended  to  limit  to  250  guests,  overflowed  the 
allotted  bounds,  and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  350, 
including  the  Ministers  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  of 
Denmark ;  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Wellington ;  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Earl  Grey ;  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  St. 
David's ;  and  hosts  of  other  celebrities  in  almost  every 
department  of  public  life.  The  feeling  was  singularly 
cordial.  Sir  Roderick  rehearsed  the  services  of  Living- 
stone, crowning  them,  as  was  his  wont,  with  that  mem(»v 
able  act — his  keeping  his  promise  to  his  black  servants  by 
retiuming  with  them  from  Loanda  to  the  heart  of  Africa, 
in  spite  of  all  the  perils  of  the  way,  and  all  the  attractions 
of  England,  thereby  "  leaving  for  himself  in  that  country 
a  glorious  name,  and  proving  to  the  people  of  Africa 
what  an  English  Christian  is."  Still  more,  perhape,  did 
Sir  Boderick  touch  the  heart  of  the  audienoe  when  he 
said  of  Livingstone  "  that  notwithstanding  eighteen 
months  of  laudation,  so  justly  bestowed  on  him  by  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen,  and  after  receiving  all  the 
honours  which  the  Universities  and  cities  of  our  country 
could  shower  upon  him,  he  is  still  the  same  honest,  true- 
hearted  David  Livingstone  as  when  he  issued  from  the 
wilds  of  Africa."  It  was  natural  for  the  Duke  of  Aigyll 
to  recall  the  fact  that  Livingstone's  family  was  an 
ArgyUshire  one,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  that  as 
Ulva  was  close  to  lona — "  that  iUustrious  island,"  as  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  called  it,  "  whence  roving  tribes  and 
rude  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and 
the  blessings  of  religion, " — so  might  the  son  of  Ulva 
carry  the  same  blessings  to  Africa,  and  be  remembered, 
perhaps,  by  millions  of  the  human  race  as  the  first 
pioneer  of  civilisation,  and  the  first  harbinger  of  the 
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gospeL  It  was  graceful  In  tlie  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Samuel 
Wilberforce)  to  advert  to  the  debt  of  xinparaUeled  magni- 
tude which  England,  founder  of  the  accursed  slave-trade, 
owed,  to  A&ica,  and  to  ui^  the  immediate  prosecution  of 
Livingstone's  plans,  inasmuch  as  the  spots  in  Africa, 
where  the  so-called  Christian  trader  had  come,  were 
marked,  more  than  any  other,  by  crime  and  distrust,  and 
insecurity  of  life  and  property.  It  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  Professor  Owen  to  teU  the  story  of  the  spiral 
tusk,  to  rehearse  some  remarkable  instances  of  Living- 
stone's accurate  observations  and  happy  conjectm'es  on 
the  habits  of  animals,  to  rate  him  for  destroying  the 
moral  character  of  the  lion,  and  to  claim  credit  to  himself 
for  having  discovered,  in  the  bone  caves  of  England,  the 
remwis  of  an  animal  of  greater  bulk  than  any  living 
species,  that  may  have  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  British  lion  could  desire  !' 
On  no  topic  was  the  applause  of  the  company  more 
enthusiastic  than  when  mention  was  made  of  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  who  was  then  preparing  to  accompany  her 
husbcmd  on  his  journey.  Livingstone's  own  words  to  the 
company  were  simple  and  hearty,  but  they  were  the 
wcards  of  truth  and  sobemesa  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  kindness  he  had  experienced.  He  did  not 
e^>ect  any  speedy  result  from  the  expedition,  but  he  was 
sanguine  as  to  its  idtimate  benefit.  He  thought  they 
would  get  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  that  it 
would  be  driven  home  by  English  energy  and  spirit. 
For  himself,  with  all  eyes  resting  upon  him,  he  felt  imder 
an  obligation  to  do  better  than  he  had  ever  done.  And 
as  to  Mrs.  Livingstone — 

"  It  is  Bcarcel;  £ur  to  ask  s  num  to  praise  hU  own  vife,  but  I  can 
011I7  sa;  that  when  I  patted  from  her  at  the  Cape,  telling  her  that  I 

I  liringitotis  pnrpoaed  to  beqnektb  to  Frofemoi  Owen  a  somewhat  eztrtMudinarj 
I^EMf.  Writmg  afterwkrd«  to  hii  friend  Mr.  Young,  be  «ud :  "  If  I  dia  »t 
hiHne  I  would  lie  beside  jon.  My  left  arm  gosa  to  Profeiior  Owen,  mind.  That 
i«  Um  will  of  David  UTingatcme." 
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sbould  return  in  two  yean,  and  vhen  it  happened  that  I  was  absent 
four  years  and  a  half,  I  supposed  that  I  should  appear  before  her  with 
a  damaged  character.  I  was,  however,  forgiren.  My  wife,  who  has 
always  been  the  main  spoke  in  my  wheel,  will  atxmnpany  me  in  this 
expedition,  and  will  be  most  useful  to  me.  She  is  fomiliar  with  the 
languages  of  South  Africa.  She  is  able  to  work.  She  is  willing 
to  endure,  and  she  well  knows  that  in  that  country  one  must  put  one's 
hand  to  everything.  In  the  country  to  which  I  am  about  to  proceed 
she  knows  that  at  the  TniBsionary'fi  station  the  wife  must  be  the  nuud- 
of-all-work  withm,  while  the  Imshand  must  be  the  jack-of-all-tnules 
without,  and  glad  am  I  indeed  that  I  am  to  be  accompanied  by  my 
gnardian  angel." 

Of  the  many  letters  of  adieu  he  received  before 
setting  out  we  have  space  for  only  two.  The  first  came 
from  the  venerable  Professor  Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge,  in 
the  foim  of  «Ji  -apology  for  inability  to  attend  the  &reweli 
banquet.  It  is  a  beautiful  unfolding  of  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  ChriBtian  philosopher,  and  must  have  h&exv 
singularly  welcome  to  Livingstone,  whose  views  on  some 
of  the  greatest  subjects  of  thought  were  in  thorough 
harmony  with  those  of  his  Mend : — 

"  Cawimdgt,  Ftbntary  10,  1858. — My  dkar  Sir, — Tour  kind  and 
very  welcome  letter  cani6  to  me  }«sterday;  and  I  take  the  first 
moment  of  leisure  to  thank  yon  for  it,  and  to  send  you  a  few  more 
words  of  good-will,  along  with  my  prayers  that  Qod  may,  for  many 
years,  proloBg  your  Ufe  and  the  lives  of  those  who  are  moat  near  and 
dear  to  you,  and  that  He  may  support  you  in  all  coming  trials,  and 
crown  with  a  sucoess,  far  transcending  your  own  hopes,  your  endea- 
vours for  the  good  of  our  poor  humble  fellow-creatures  in  Africa. 

"  There  is  but  one  Grod,  the  Qod  who  created  all  worlds  and  the 
natural  laws  whereby  they  are  governed ;  and  the  God  of  revealed 
truth,  who  tells  us  of  our  destinies  in  an  eternal  world  to  come.  All 
truth  of  whatever  kind  has  therefore  its  creator  in  the  will  and  essence 
of  that  great  Grod  who  created  all  thtngs,  moral  and  natural  Qreat 
and  good  men  have  long  upheld  this  grand  conclusion.  But,  alas ! 
such  is  too  often  our  bigotry,  or  ignorance,  or  selfishness,  that  we  try 
to  divorce  religious  and  moral  from  natural  truth,  as  if  they  were 
inconsistent  and  in  poeitive  antagonism  one  to  the  other, — a  true 
catholic  spirit  (oh  that  the  word  '  catholic '  had  not  been  so  hortiUy 
abused  by  the  foul  deeds  of  men),  teaching  us  that  all  truths  are  linked 
together,  and  that  all  art  and  science,  and  all  material  discoveries 
(each  held  in  its  proper  place  and  subordination),  may  be  used  to 
minister  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian  truth  among  nteu,  with  sU  its 
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blessed  fruits  of  peace  and  good-wilt.  This  va,  t  believe,  your  iaith,  as 
I  see  it  shining  out  in  your  deeds,  and  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  your 
work  on  Southern  Africa,  which  I  have  studied  from  beginning  to 
end  with  sentiments  of  reverence  and  honour  for  the  past,  and  good 
hcpes  for  the  future. 

"  What  a  glorious  prospect  is  before  you  I  the  commencemeiit  of  the 
civilisation  of  Africa,  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  all  the  Mng- 
doms  of  nature,  the  production  'of  great  material  benetiCa  to  the  old 
world,  the  gradual  healing  of  that  foul  and  fetid  ulcer  the  slave-trade, 
the  one  grand  disgrace  and  weakness  of  Christendom,  and  that  has 
defiled  the  hands  of  all  those  who  hav«  had  any  dealings  with  it ;  and 
last,  but  not  least — nay,  the  greatest  of  all,  and  the  true  end  of  all — 
the  lifting  up  of  the  poor  African  from  the  earth,  the  turning  his 
bee  heavenwards,  and  the  glory  at  at  length  (after  all  his  sufferings 
and  all  our  sins)  calling  him  a  Christian  brother.  May  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  bless  your  labours,  and  may  His  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  to 
the  end  of  your  life  upon  this  troubled  world  ! 

"  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  shall  (so  &r  as  I  am  permitted  to  look 
at  the  future)  never  see  your  face  ^aio.  If  I  live  till  the  22d  of 
March  I  shall  have  ended  my  73d  year,  and  not  only  from  what  we 
all  know  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  from  what  I  myself 
hnow  and  feel  from  the  experience  of  the  two  past  years,  I  am  assured 
that  I  have  cot  long  to  live.  How  long,  God  only  knows.  It  grievee 
me  not  to  have  seen  you  again  in  London,  and  I  did  hope  that  yon 
might  yourself  introduce  me  to  your  wife  and  children.  I  hear  that  a 
fareweU  dinner  is  to  be  given  yon  on  Saturd^,  and  greatly  should  I 
rejoice  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  and  along  with  many  other 
true-hearted  friends  wish  you  '  Godspeed.'  But  it  must  not  be.  I 
am  not  a  close  prisoner  to  my  room,  as  I  was  some  weeks  past,  but  I 
am  still  on  the  sick  list,  and  dare  not  expose  myself  to  any  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  sr  to  the  excitement  of  a  public  meeting. 
This  is  one  of  the  frailties  of  old  age  and  infirm  health.  I  have  gone 
on  writing  and  writing  more  than  I  intended.  Once  for  all,  God  bless 
yoa  1  and  pray  (though  I  do  not  personally  know  them)  give  my  best 
and  Christian  love  to  your  dear  wife  (Ma-Eobert  she  was  called,  I 
think,  in  Africa)  and  children. — Ever  gratefully  and  affectionately 
yours,  A.  Sedgwick." 

Sir  Roderick,  too,  had  a  kind  parting  word  for  his 
friend  : — "  Accept  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
your  last  ferewell  note.  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 
that  no  isunsaction  in  my  somewhat  long  and  very  active 
life  has  so  truly  rewarded  me  as  my  intercourse  with  you, 
for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  has  been  one  con- 
tinued bright  gleanu" 
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To  this  note  LiTingstoae,  as  was  His  wont,  made  a 
hearty  and  Christian  response : — "  Many  blessings  be  on 
you  and  yours,  and  if  we  never  meet  again  on  earth,  may 
we  through  infinite  mercy  meet  in  heaven  1 " 

The  last  days  in  England  were  spent  in  arrangements 
for  the  expedition,  settling  iamily  plans,  and  bidding 
farewell  Mrs.  Livingstone  accompanied  her  husband, 
along  with  Oswell,  their  youngest  child.  Dr.  Living- 
Btone's  heart  was  deeply  affected  in  parting  with  his 
other  children.  Amid  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  leaving 
he  snatches  a  few  minutes  almost  daily  for  a  note  to  one 
or  more  of  them  : — 

"iofufcn,  2rf  Ftbnuary  1868. — My  DKAB  Tom, — I  am  soon  going 
off  from  this  coimtiy,  and  will  leave  yon  to  the  care  of  Him  wbo 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  and  never  disappointed  any  one  who  pot 
his  trust  in  Him.  If  you  make  Him  your  friend  He  will  be  bettor  to 
yon  than  any  oompanion  can  be.  He  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother.  May  He  grant  you  grace  to  seek  Him  and  to  serve 
Him.  I  have  nothing  better  to  say  to  you  than  to  take  Qod  for  your 
Father,  Jesus  for  your  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for  your  aanctifier. 
Do  this  and  you  are  safe  for  ever.  No  evil  can  then  be&ll  you. 
Hope  you  will  learn  quickly  and  weU,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  God's 
service  in  the  world," 

"'Pearl'  in  the  Meneg,  10/A  AfarvA  1868.— Mr  deak  Tom, — ^We 
are  off  again,  and  we  trust  that  He  who  rulee  the  waves  will  watch 
over  us  and  remain  with  you,  to  bless  us  and  make  ua  blessings  to  our 
fellow-men.  The  Lord  be  with  you  and  be  very  gracious  to  you! 
Avoid  and  bate  sin,  and  cleave  to  Jesus  aa  your  Saviour  from  guilt. 
Tell  grandma  we  are  off  again,  and  Janet  will  tell  all  about  as." 

In  his  letters  to  his  children  from  first  to  last,  the 
counsel  most  constantly  and  most  earnestly  pressed  is,  to 
,  take  Jesus  for  their  friend.  The  personal  Saviour  is 
continually  present  to  his  heart,  as  the  one  inestimable 
treasure  which  he  longs  for  them  to  secure.  That  treasure 
had  been  a  source  of  unspeakable  peace  and  joy  to  himself 
amid  all  the  trials  and  troubles  of  his  chequered  life ;  if 
his  children  were  only  in  friendship  with  Him,  be  could 
breathe  freely  in  leaving  them,  and  feel  that  they  would 
indeed  faile  well. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  ZAMBESI,  AND  FIRST  EXPLORATIONS  OF 


A.D.  1858-1859. 

I>r.  and  Mn.  Livingitone  Mil  in  the  "P«m1" — ChsncteHBtic  iiutnictioiu  to 
memben  of  Expedition — Dr.  liTingshme  eamaioat  of  difflonlt  position — 
Letter  to  Bobert — Sierra  Leone — BSecta  of  Britiah  Sqnodron  and  of  Cluistian 
Miadoni — Dr.  and  Hn.  Mofht  at  Cape  Town — Splendid  reception  there — 
lUneaa  of  Mn.  Livingitone — She  Temaina  behind — The  five  yean  of  the 
Kcpedition — Letter  to  Mr.  Junei  Young— to  Dr.  Moffiit — Eongone  entranoe 
to  Zambeai — Colliaion  with  Naral  Officer — Diatnrbed  state  of  the  country — 
Trip  to  Kebrabaa»  Rapidi — Dr.  LivingEtone  iqipliea  for  new  iteamer — 
Wining  to  pay  for  one  himaelf — Exploration  of  the  ShirA — Mnrehisoa  Cataract* 
— Extiacta  frtan  prirate  Journal — Diacovery  of  Lake  Shirwa — Correspondence 
— Letter  to  Agnea  Livingstone — Trip  to  Tette — Kroomen  and  two  membera 
<rf  Expedition  diamiaaed  —  Livingstone't  vindioation  —  Diacovery  of  Lake 
Nyaaaa— Bright  hopes  for  the  future — Idea  of  a  oolony— Ganeroeity  of  Living- 
•tone — 'Letters  to  Mr.  Msclear,  Mr.  Young,  and  Sir  Boderick  Murohiion — 
His  sympathy  with  the  "hone«tpoor" — He  hears  of  the  birth  of  hii  youngest 
dangfatOT. 

On  the  10th  March  1858,  Dr.  Livingstone,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Livingstone,  their  youngest  aon,  Oswell,  and  the 
members  of  his  expedition,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  colonial  steamer,  the  "  Pearl," 
vehieh  carried  the  sections  of  the  "  Ma-Robert,"  the 
steam  laimdi  with  Mrs.  Livingstone's  African  name, 
which  Tras  to  be  permanently  used  in  the  exploration 
of  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries.  At  starting,  the 
"Pearl"  had  fine  weather  and  a  fevourable  wind,  and 
quickly  ran  down  the  Channel,  and  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  With  that  business-like  precision  which  charac- 
terised  him,  livingstone,  as  soon  as  sea-sickness  was 
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over,  had  tKe  instructions  of  the  Foreign  Office  read  in 
presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Expedition,  and  he 
afterwards  wrote  out,  and  delivered  to  each  person,  a 
specific  statement  of  the  duties  expected  of  him. 

In  these  very  characteristic  papers,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  his  first  business  was  to  lay  down  to  each 
man  his  specific  work,  this  being  done  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  confusion  and  collision,  acknowledging  each 
man's  gifts,  and  mAlfing  him  independent  in  his  own 
sphere.  While  no  pains  were  to  be  spared  to  make  the 
expedition  successful  in  its  scientific  and  commercial  aims, 
and  while,  for  this  purpose,  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
subsidiary  instructions  prepared  by  Professor  Owen,  Sir 
W.  Hooker,  and  Sir  B.  Murchison,  Dr.  Livingstone 
showed  still  more  earnestness  in  urging  duties  of  a  high^ 
class,  giving  to  all  the  same  wise,  and  most  Christian 
counsel  to  maintain  the  moral  of  the  Expedition  at 
the  highest  point,  especially  in  dealing  witli  the 
natives : — 

"  You  will  understand  that  Her  Majeet/a  QoTeniment  attach  more 
unportance  to  the  moral  influence  which  may  he  exerted  on  the  minds 
of  the  natives  by  a  well-r^nl&ted  and  orderly  hoofiehold  of  Europeans, 
setting  an  example  of  consistent  moral  conduct  to  all  who  may  con- 
gregate around  the  settlement ;  treating  the  people  with  kindness,  and 
relieving  their  wants ;  teaching  them  to  make  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture, ezpl^ning  to  them  the  more  simple  arts,  imparting  to  them 
religioas  instraction,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  and 
inculcating  peace  and  good-will  to  each  other. 

"  The  expedition  ia  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  these  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  of  food, 
as  well  as  to  procure  apecimens  for  the  purposes  of  Natural  History. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  which  we  hope  to  traTerse,  tlie  la^er 
animals  exist  in  great  numbers,  and,  being  comparatively  tame,  may  be 
easily  shot.  I  would  earnestly  press  on  every  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion a  sacred  r^ard  to  life,  and  never  to  destroy  it  nnlesB  some  good 
end  is  to  be  answered  by  its  extinction ;  the  wanton  waste  of  animal 
life  which  I  have  witnessed  from  night-hunting,  and  irom  the  ferocious, 
but  childlike,  abuse  of  the  instruments  of  destraction  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans,  makes  me  anxious  that  this  expedition  should  not  be  guilty 
'  of  similar  abominations. 
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"  It  is  hoped  Uiat  ve  m&y  never  hftve  occaBion  to  use  onr  arms  for 
protection  fhmi  the  natlTU,  but  the  best  security  from  attack  consista  > 
in  upright  conduct,  and  the  natives  seeing  that  ve  are  prepared  to  meet 
it.  At  the  same  time,  you  are  Btrictly  enjoined  to  exercise  the  greatest 
forbearance  towards  the  people ;  and,  while  retaining  proper  firmness 
in  the  event  of  any  miBunderstanding,  to  conciliate,  as  far  as  possibly 
can  be  done  with  safety  to  our  party. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enjoin  tiie  Btriotest  justice  in  dealing    r 
vith  the  natives.     This  your  own  principles  will  lead  you  invariably 
to  follow,  but  while  doing  so  yourself,  it  is  decidedly  necessary  to  be 
carefdl  not  to  ajqmar  to  overreach  or  insult  any  one  by  ^e  conduct  of  ' 
those  under  your  command.  .  .  . 

"  The  chiefs  of  tribes  and  leading  men  of  villages  ought  always  to 
be  treated  vrith  respect,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken  their 
aoUiority.  Any  present  of  food  should  be  accepted  &ankly,  as  it  is 
impolitic  to  allow  the  ancient  custom  of  feeding  strangers  to  go  into 
disuse.  We  come  among  them  as  members  of  a  superior  race,  and 
servants  of  a  Qovemment  that  desires  to  elevate  the  more  degraded 
portions  of  the  human  family.  We  are  adherents  of  a  benign,  holy 
rehgioD,  and  may,  by  consistent  conduct,  and  wise,  patient  efforts, 
become  the  harbingers  of  peace  to  a  hitherto  distracted  and  trodden 
down  race.  No  great  result  is  ever  attained  without  patient,  long-  • 
continued  effort  In  the  enterprise  in  which  we  have  the  honour  to 
be  engaged,  deeds  of  sympathy,  conraderation,  and  kindness,  which, 
vhen  viewed  in  detail,  may  seem  thrown  away,  if  steadily  persisted  in,  i 
are  sure,  ultimately,  to  exercise  a  commanding  influence.  Depend  upon 
it,  a  kind  word  or  deed  is  never  lost." 

Evidently,  Dr.  Livingstone  felt  himself  in  a  difficult 
position  at  the  head  of  this  enterprisa  He  was  aware 
of  the  trouble  that  had  usually  attended  civil  as  con- 
trasted with  naval  and  military  expeditions,  from  the 
absence  of  that  habit  of  discipline  and  obedience  which 
is  BO  firmly  established  in  the  latter  services.  He  had 
never  served  under  Her  Majesty's  Government  himself, 
nor  had  he  been  accustomed  to  command  suc^  men  as 
were  now  imder  him,  and  there  were  some  things  in  his 
antecedents  that  made  the  duty  peculiarly  difficult.  On  | 
one  thing  only  he  was  resolved :  to  do  his  own  duty  to 
the  utmost,  and  to  spare  no  pains  to  induce  every  member  ', 
of  the  Expedition  to  do  his.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
not  to  be  anxious  as  to  how  the  team  would  puU  togeth^, 
especially  as  he  knew  well  the  influence  of  a  malarious 
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/  atmosphere  in  causing  intense  irritabilitj  of  temper.     In 

/    some  respects,  though  not  the  most  obvious,  this  was  the 

most  trying  period  of  his  life.     His  letters  and  other 

J  written  papers  show  one  little  but  not  uninstructive 
effect  of  the  pressure  and  distraction  that  now  came  on 
him — in  the  great  change  which  his  handwriting  under- 
went— the  neat,  regular  writing  of  his  youth  giving  place 

'  to  a  large  and  heavyish  hand,  as  if  he  had  never  had 
time  to  mend  his  pen,  and  his  only  thought  had  been 
how  to  get  on  most  quickly.  Yet  we  see  also,  very 
clearly,  how  nobly  he  starove  after  self-control  and  con- 
ciliatory ways.  The  tone  of  courtesy,  the  recognition  of 
each  man's  independence  in  his  own  sphere,  and  the 
appeal  to  his  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  apparent  in 

I  the  instructions,  show  a  studious  defdre,  while  he  took 

'  and  intended  to  keep  his  place  as  Commander,  to  conceal 
the  Gambols  of  authority,  and  bind  the  members  of  the 

'  party  together  as  a  band  of  brothers.  And  though  in 
his  published  book,  Th&  Zambesi  and  its  Trihvtaries, 
which  was  mainly  a  report  of  his  doings  to  the  Ciovem- 
ment  and  the  nation,  he  confined  himself  to  the  matters 

\  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  them,  there  are 

I  many  little  proo&  of  his  seeking  wisdom  and  strength 
from    above    with    undiminished    earnestness,    and    of 

(  his  striving,  as  much  as  ever,  to  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

As  the  swift  motion  of  the  ship  bears  him  farther  and 
&rther  from  home,  he  cannot  but  think  of  his  orphan 
children.  As  they  near  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  23th  March, 
he  sends  a  few  lines  to  his  eldest  son : — 

"My  DEAR  EoBEET, — We  have  been  going  at  tlie  rate  of  200 
milee  a  day  ever  aince  ire  left  Liverpool,  and  have  been  much  favoured 
b;  a  kind  Providence  in  the  weather.  Poor  Oewell  was  sorely  sick 
vhile  rolling  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  ate  nothing  for  abont 
three  days ;  bat  we  soon  got  away  from  the  ice  and  snow  to  beautiful 
summer  weather,  and  we  are  getting  nicely  thawed.  We  sleep  with 
all  oar  portrholes  open,  and  are  glad  of  the  awning  by  day.     At  night 
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we  see  the  Southern  Croee ;  and  the  Pole  Star,  which  standB  ao  high 
over  you,  is  here  so  low  we  cannot  see  it  for  the  haze.  We  shall  not 
see  it  again,  hut  the  same  almighty  gracious  Father  is  over  all,  and 
ia  near  to  all  who  love  Him.  You  are  now  alone  in  the  world,  and  I 
must  seeb  Bis  fnendship  and  guidance,  for  if  you  do  not  lean  on  Him, 
you  will  go  oatiay,  and  find  that  the  way  of  tiauBgresaors  is  hard.  . 
The  Lord  be  gracious  to  you,  and  accept  you,  though  unworthy  of  > 
His  favour." 

Sierra  Leone  was  reached  in  a  fortnight  Dr.  Livii^- 
stone  waa  gratified  to  learn  that,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  health  of  the  town  had  improved  greatly — 
consequent  on  the  abatement  of  the  "whisky  fever," 
and  the  draining  and  paving  of  iiie  streets  through  the 
activity  of  Governor  HilL  He  found  the  Sunday  as  well 
kept  as  in  Scotland,  and  was  sure  that  posterity  would 
acknowledge  the  great  blessing  which  the  operations  of 
the  English  Squadron  on  the  one  hand  and  the  various 
Chiistian  missions  on  the  other  had  effected.  He  was 
more  than  ever  convinced,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  said  against  it,  that  the  English  Squadron  had  been 
a  great  blowing  on  the  West  Coast.  The  Christian  mis- 
sions, too,  that  had  been  planted  under  the  protection  of 
the  Squadron,  were  an  evidence  of  its  beneficial  influence. 
He  used  constantly  to  refer  with  intense  gratitude  to  the 
work  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  this  cause,  and  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life  his  Lordship  was  among  the  men  whose  memory 
he  most  highly  honoured.  Often,  when  he  wished  to  de- 
scribe his  aim  briefly,  in  regard  to  slavery,  commerce,  and 
missions,  he  would  say  it  was  to  do  on  the  East  Coast 
what  had  been  done  on  the  West.  At  Sierra  Leone  a 
crew  of  twelve  Kroomen  was  engaged  and  taken  on  board 
for  the  navigation  of  the  "  Ma- Robert,"  after  it  should 
reach  t^e  ZambesL  On  their  leaving  Sierra  Leone, 
the  weather  became  very  rough,  and  from  the  state  of 
Mrs.  Livingstone's  health,  inclining  very  much  to  fever, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  that  she,  with  Oswell,  should  be 
left  at  the  Cape,  go  to  Kuruman  for  a  time,  and  ailer  her 
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coming  confinement,  join  her  husband  on  the  2^ambe6i  in 
1860.  "This,"  says  Livingstone  in  his  Journal,  "is  a 
great  trial  to  me,  for  had  she  come  on  with  xta,  she  might 
have  proved  of  essential  service  to  the  Expedition  in  caae 
of  sickness  or  otherwise ;  but  it  may  all  turn  out  for  the 
best."  It  was  the  first  disappointment,  and  it  was  but 
partially  balanced  by  his  learning  from  Dr.  Moffiit,  who, 
with  his  wife,  met  them  at  the  Cape,  that  he  had  made 
out  his  visit  to  Mosilikatse,  and  had  learned  that  the 
men  whom  Livingstone  had  left  at  Tette  had  not  returned 
home,  so  that  they  would  still  be  waiting  for  him  there. 
He  knew  of  what  value  they  would  be  to  him  in  explain- 
ing his  intentions  to  the  natives.  From  Sir  George  Grey, 
the  excellent  Governor  of  the  Cape,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Cape  Tovra  generally,  the  expedition  met  with  an 
unusually  cordial  reception.  At  a  great  meeting  at  the 
Exchange,  a  silver  box  containing  a  testimonial  of  eight 
hundred  guineas  was  presented  to  Livingstone  by  the 
Governor ;  and  two  days  after,  a  grand  dinner  was  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Expedition,  the  Attorney-General 
being  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Maclear  was  most  enthusiastic 
in  the  reception  of  his  friend,  and  at  the  public  meeting 
had  so  much  to  say  about  him  that  he  could  hardly  be 
brought  to  a  dose.  It  must  have  been  highly  amiising 
to  Livingstone  to  contrast  Cape  Town  in  1852  with  Cape 
Town  in  1858.  In  1852,  he  was  so  suspected  that  he 
could  hardly  get  a  pound  of  gunpowder  or  a  box  of  caps 
while  preparing  for  his  unprecedented  joumffj^,  and  he 
had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  get  rid  of  a  cantankerous  poet- 
master.  Now  he  returns  with  the  Queen's  gold  band 
round  his  cap,  and  with  brighter  decorations  round  his 
name  than  Sovereigns  can  give ;  and  all  Cape  Town 
hastens  to  honour  him.  It  was  a  gireat  victory,  as  it  was 
also  a  striking  illustration  of  the  world's  ways. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  follow  Dr.  Livingstone  into  all 
the  details  of  his  expedition,  but  merely  to  note  a  few  oi 
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the  more  salient  points,  in  connection  with  the  oppor- 
tunities it  aflforded  for  the  achievement  of  his  object  and 
the  development  of  his  character.  It  may  be  well  to 
note  here  generally  how  the  years  were  occupied.  The 
remainder  of  1858  was  employed  in  exploring  the  mouths 
of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  river  itself  up  to  Tette  and  the 
Kebrabasa  Bapids,  a  few  miles  beyond.  Next  year — 1859 
— was  devoted  mainly  to  three  successive  trips  on  the  river 
Shird,  the  third  being  signalised  by  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Nyassa.  In  1860,  Livingstone  went  back  with  his 
Makololo  up  the  Zambesi  to  the  territories  of  Sekel^tu. 
In  1861,  after  exploring  'the  river  Bowuna,  and  assisting 
Bishop  Mackenzie  to  begin  the  Universities'  Mission,  he 
started  for  Lake  Nyassa,  returning  to  the  ship  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  1862  occurred  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  and  other  missionaries,  and  also,  during  a  deten- 
tion at  Shupanga,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Livingstone :  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  Livingstone  again  explored  the 
Bovuma.  In  1863  he  was  again  exploring  the  Shir^ 
valley  and  Lake  Nyassa,  when  an  order  came  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  recalling  the  Expedition.  In  1 864 
he  started  in  the  "  Lady  Nyassa"  for  Bombay,  and  thence 
returned  to  England. 

On  the  1st  May  1858  the  "  Pearl"  sailed  from  Simon's 
Bay,  and  on  the  14th  stood  in  for  the  entrance  to  the 
Zambesi,  caUed  the  West  Luabo,  or  Hoskins'  Branch.  Of 
their  progress  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  his  impressions  in 
the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  James  Young : — 

" '  PJtAKL,'  KWA  ila.'g  1688, 
"Here  we  are,  off  Cape  Corrientes  (' Whaur's  that,  I  wonaert"), 
and  hope  to  be  off  the  Luabo  four  days  hence.  We  have  been  moat 
remarlubly  faTonred  in  the  veather,  and  it  is  well,  for  had  our  ship 
been  in  a  gale  with  all  this  weight  on  her  deck,  it  would  have  been 
perilons.  Mra.  Livingstone  was  eea-eick  all  the  way  fixnn  Sierra 
Leone,  and  got  as  thin  as  a  lath.  As  this  was  accompanied  by  fever 
1  was  forced  to  rnn  into  Table  Bay,  and  when  I  got  ashore  I  found 
bei  father  and  mother  down  all  the  way  from  Kviruman  to  see  ns  and 
help  the  young  missionaries,  whom  Uie  London  Missionary  Society 
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has  not  jai  sent  GUd,  of  coarae,  to  see  the  old  couple  again.  We 
had  a  grand  to-do  at  Oie  Cape.  Eight  hundred  goiueas  were  pre- 
sented in  a  Eiilver  box  by  the  hand  of  the  Oovemor,  Sir  George  Grey, 
a  tine  fellow.  Sure,  no  one  might  be  more  thankful  to  the  Girer  ot 
all  than  myself.  The  Lord  grant  me  grace  to  serve  Him  with  henrt 
and  soul — the  only  return  I  can  make  I  ...  It  was  a  bitter  parting 
with  my  wife,  like  tearing  the  heart  out  of  one.  It  was  so  unexpected ; 
and  now  we  are  screwing  away  up  the  coast.  .  .  .  We  are  all  agree- 
able yet,  and  all  looking  forward  with  ardour  to  our  enteiprisst  It  is 
likely  that  I  shall  come  down  with  the  '  Pearl'  through  the  Delta  to 
doctor  them  if  they  become  ill,  and  send  them  on  to  Ceylon  with  a 
blessing.  All  have  behaved  well,  and  I  am  really  thank^  to  see  it, 
and  hope  that  God  will  graciously  make  some  better  use  of  na  in 
promoting  His  glory.  I  met  a  Dr.  King  in  Simon's  Bay,  of  the 
'  Cambrian'  frigate,  one  of  our  class-matee  in  the  Andersouian.  This 
frigate,  by  the  way,  saluted  us  handsomely  when  we  sailed  out.  We 
have  a  man-of-war  to  help  us  (the  '  Hermes'),  but  the  lazy  muff  is  far 
behind.     He  is,  however,  to  carry  our  despatches  to  QuiUmane.  .  .  ." 

A  letter  to  Dr.  Moffat  lets  us  know  in  what  manner  he 
was  preparing  to  teach  the  twelve  Kroomen  who  were  to 
navigate  the  "  Ma-Robert,"  and  his  old  Makololo  men : — 

"  First  of  all,  supposing  Mr.  Skead  should  take  this  back  by  the 
'  Hermes '  in  time  to  catch  you  at  the  Cape,  would  you  be  kiitd 
enongh  to  get  a  form  of  prayer  printed  for  me  1  We  have  twelve 
Kroomen,  who  seem  docile  and  willing  to  be  taught ;  when  we  are 
parted  from  the  '  Pearl '  we  shall  have  prayers  with  them  every 
morning.  ...  I  think  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  prayen 
in  Sichuana  when  my  men  join  us,  and  if  we  have  a  selection  from 
the  English  Litany,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Sichuana,  all  may  join. 
Will  you  translate  it,  beginning  at '  Remember  not.  Lord,  oar  offencee,' 
np  to  'the  right  way'  1  Thence,  petition  for  chiefs,  and  on  to  tlw 
end.  .  .  .  The  Litany  need  not  be  literal  I  suppose  yon  are  not  a 
rabid  nonconformist,  or  else  I  would  not  venture  to  ask  this.  .  .  ." 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Zambeei, 
Livingstone  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea. 
On  the  16th  of  May,  being  Sunday,  while  still  suffering, 
he  deemed  it  a  work  of  necessity,  in  order  to  get  as  soon 
as  possible  out  of  Uie  fever-breeding  region  of  mangrove 
swamps  where  they  had  anchored,  that  they  should  at 
once  remove  the  sections  of  the  "  Ma-Robert"  from  the 
"Pearl;"   accordingly,  with  the  ezception  of  the  time 
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occupied  in  the  uaual  prayers,  tliat  day  wae  spent  in 
labour.  His  constant  r^;ard  for  the  day  of  rest  and 
great  unwillingness  to  engage  in  labour  then,  is  the  best 
proof  that  on  this  occasion  the  necessity  for  working 
was  to  his  mind  absolutely  irresistible.  He  had  found  / 
that  active  exercise  every  day  was  one  of  the  best  pre-  \ 
ventives  of  fever ;  certainly  it  is  very  remarkable  how 
thoroughly  the  men  of  the  Expedition  escaped  it  at  this 
time.  In  his  Journal  he  says : — "  After  the  experience 
gained  by  Dr.  M'William,  and  communicated  to  the 
world  in  his  admirable  Medical  History  of  the  Niger 
Expedition,  I  should  have  considered  myself  personally 
guilty  had  any  of  the  crew  of  the  '  Pearl'  or  of  the 
Expedition  been  cut  off  through  delay  in  -the  man- 
grove swamps."  Afterwards,  when  Mrs.  Livingstone  died 
during  a  long  but  imavoidable  delay  at  Shupanga,  a 
little  farther  up,  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
he  had  acted  rightly.  But  some  of  his  friends  were 
troubled,  and  many  reflections  were  thrown  on  ""him, 
especially  by  those  who  bore  him  no  good-wili 

The  first  important  feet  in  the  history  of  the  Expedi- 
tion was  the  discovery  of  the  advantages  of  the  Kongone 
entrance  of  the  Zambesi,  the  best  of  all  the  mouths  of 
the  river  for  navigation.  Soon  after,  a  site  was  fixed  on 
as  a  dep6t,  and  while  the  luggage  and  stores  were  being 
landed  at  it,  there  occurred  an  unfortunate  collision  witJi 
the  naval  officer,  who  tendered  his  resignation.  At  first 
Livingstone  declined  to  accept  of  it,  but  on  its  being 
tendered  a  second  time  he  allowed  the  officer  to  go.  It 
vexed  him  to  the  last  degree  to  have  this  difference  so 
early,  nor  did  he  part  with  the  oflScer  without  much  for- 
bearance and  anxiety  to  ward  off  the  breach.  In  his 
despatdies  to  Government  tbe  whole  circumstances  were 
fully  detailed.  Letters  to  Mr.  Maclear  and  other  private 
friends  give  a  still  more  detailed  narrative.  In  a  few 
quarters  blame  was  cast  upon   him,    and  in  the  Cape 
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newspapers  the  afiair  was  much  commented  on.  In  due 
time  there  came  a  reply  from  Lotd  Malmesbuiy,  then 
Forei^  Secretary,  dated  26th  April  1859,  to  the  effect 
that  after  fiiU  inquiry  by  himself,  and  after  consulting  with 
the  Admiralty,  his  opinion  was  that  the  officer  had  &iled 
to  clear  himself,  and  that  Dr.  Livingstone's  proceedings 
were  fully  approved.  Livingstone  had  received  authoritj 
to  stop  the  pay  of  any  member  of  the  expedition  that 
should  prove  unsatisfectory ;  this,  of  course,  subjected 
his  conduct  to  the  severer  criticism. 

When  the  officer  left,  Livingstone  calmly  took  his 
place,  adding  the  chai^  of  the  ship  to  his  other  duties. 
This  step  would  appear  alike  rash  and  presumptuous,  did 
we  not  know  that  he  never  undertook  any  work  without 
full  deUberation,  and  did  we  not  remember  that  in  the 
course  of  three  sea-voyages  which  he  had  performed  he 
had  had  opportunities  of  seeing  how  a  ship  was  managed 
— opportunities  of  which  no  doubt,  with  his  great  activity 
of  mind,  he  had  availed  himself  most  thoroughly.  The 
facility  with  which  he  could  assume  a  new  function,  and 
do  its  duties  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  it  all  his 
life,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  him. 
His  chief  regret  in  taking  the  new  biirden  was,  that  it 
would  limit  his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  prevent 
him  from  doing  as  much  missionary  work  as  he  desired. 
Writing  soon  after  to  Miss  Whately  of  Dublin,  he  says ; 
"  It  was  imagined  we  could  not  help  ourselves,  but  I  took 
the  task  of  navigating  on  myself,  and  have  conducted 
the  steamer  over  1600  miles,  though  as  far  as  my  likingB 
go  I  would  as  soon  drive  a  cab  in  November  fogs  in 
London,  as  be  '  skipper '  in  this  hot  sun ;  but  I  shall  go 
through  with  it  as  a  duty."  To  his  friend  Mr.  Young 
he  makes  humorous  reference  to  his  awkwardness  in 
nautical  language :  "  My  great  difficulty  is  calling  out 
'  starboard '  when  I  mean  '  port,'  and  feeling  crusty  when 
I  see  the  helmsman  putting  the, helm  the  wrong  way." 
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Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  state  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Zamhesi,  in  consequence  of  the  natives  having 
rebelled  against  the  Portuguese  and  being  in  a  state 
of  war.  Livingstone  was  cautioned  that  he  would  be 
attacked  if  he  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  country. 
He  resolved  to  keep  out  of  the  quarrel  but  to  push  on  in 
spite  of  it.  At  one  time,  his  party,  being  mistaken  for 
Portuguese,  were  on  the  point  of  being  fired  on,  but  on 
Livingstone  shouting  out  that  they  were  English  the 
natives  let  them  alone.  On  reaching  Tette  he  foimd  his 
old  followers  in  ecstasies  at  seeing  him ;  the  Portuguese 
Government  had  done  nothing  for  them,  but  Major  Sicard, 
the  excellent  Qovemor  of  Tette,  had  helped  them  to  find 
employment,  and  maintain  themselves.  Thirty  had  died 
of  smaU-pox ;  six  had  been  killed  by  aa  unfriendly  chief. 
When  the  siirvivors  saw  Dr.  Livingstone  they  said :  "  The 
Tette  people  often  taunted  us  by  saying,  '  Your  English- 
man will  never  return ;'  but  we  trusted  you,  and  now  we 
shall  sleep."  It  gave  Livingstone  a  new  hold  on  them 
and  on  the  natives  gen«raUy,  that  he  had  proved  true  to 
his  promise,  and  had  come  back  as  he  had  said.  As  the 
men  had  found  ways  of  Uving  at  Tette,  livingstone  was 
not  obliged  to  take  them  to  their  home  immediately. 

One  of  his  first  endeavours  after  reaching  Tette  was 
to  ascertain  how  &r  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi  was 
impeded  by  tiie  rapids  at  Kebrabasa,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  miles  above  Tette,  which  he  had  heard  of  but 
not  seen  on  his  journey  from  Linyanti  to  Quilimane. 
The  distance  was  short  and  the  enterprise  apparently 
easy,  but  in  reahty  it  presented  such  difficulties  as  only 
hifl  digged  perseverance  could  have  overcome.  After  he 
had  been  twice  at  the  rapids,  and  when  he  believed  he 
had  seen  the  whole,  he  accidentally  learned,  after  a  day's 
march  on  the  way  home,  that  there  was  another  rapid 
■which  he  had  not  yet  seen.  Determined  to  see  all,  he 
returned,  with  Dr.  Kirk  and  four  Makololo,  and  it  was 
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on  this  occasion  "Uiat  Kis  followers,  showing  the  blisters 
on  their  feet  burst  by  the  hot  rocks,  told  him,  when  he 
urged  them  to  make  another  effort,  that  hitherto  thej 
had  always  beHeTod  he  had  a  hesoii,  but  now  they  saw  he 
had  none,  and  wondered  if  he  were  mad.  Leaving  them, 
he  and  Dr.  Ejrk  piu^ed  on  alone ;  but  their  boots  and 
clothes  were  destroyed ;  in  three  hours  they  made  but  a 
mile.  Next  day,  however,  they  gained  their  point  and 
saw  the  rapid.  It  was  plain  to  Dr.  Livingstone  that  had 
he  taken  this  route  in  1856,  instead  of  Uirough  the  levd 
Shidina  country,  he  must  have  perished.  The  party  were 
of  opinion  tha£  when  the  river  was  in  fidl  flood,  the  rapds 
might  be  navigated,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  on  a 
subsequent  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Charles  Livingstone  and 
Mr.  Baines  during  the  rainy  season.  But  the  "Ma-Robert" 
with  its  single  engine  had  not  power  to  make  way.  It 
was  resolved  to  apply  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  a 
more  suitable  vessel  to  carry  them  up  the  country,  stores 
and  alL  Until  the  answer  should  come  to  this  applica- 
tion, Dr.  Livingstone  could  not  return  with  his  Makololo 
to  their  own  coimtry. 

While  making  this  appHcation,  he  was  preparing 
another  string  for  his  bow.  He  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
James  Young,  that  if  Government  refused,  he  would  get 
a  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  a  succession  of  letters 
authorised  him  to  spend  £2000  of  his  own  money  in  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  ship.  Eventually,  both  suggestions 
were  carried  into  effect.  The  Government  gave  the 
"  Pioneer "  for  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi  imd  lower 
Shir^  ;  Livingstone  prociu^  the  "  Lady  Nyassa"  for  the 
Lake  (where,  however,  she  never  floated),  but  the  cost  was 
more  than  £6000 — the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  die  profits 
of  his  book. 

The  "  Ma-Roberfc,"  which  had  promised  so  wedl  at  first, 
now  turned  out  a  great  disappointment.  Her  consump- 
tion of  fiiel  was  enormous ;  her  furnace  had  to  be  lighted 
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hours  before  the  steam  was  serviceable ;  she  snorted  so 
horribly  that  they  called  her  "  The  Asthmatic/'  and  after 
all  she  made  so  little  progress  that  canoes  could  easily 
pass  her.  Having  taken  much  iatereet  in  the  purchase 
of  the  vessel,  and  thought  he  was  getting  a  great  bargain 
because  its  owner  professed  to  do  ho  much  through  "  love 
of  the  cause,"  Livingstone  was  greatly  mortified  when 
he  found  he  had  got  an  inferior  and  unworthy  article; 
and  many  a  joke  be  made,  as  weU  as  remarks  of  a  more 
serious  kind,  in  connection  with  tiie  manner  which  the 
"eminent  shipbuilder"  had  taken  to  show  his  love. 

Early  in  1859  the  exploration  of  the  Shir^  was  begun 
— a  river  hitherto  absolutely  unknown.  The  country 
around  was  rich  and  fertile,  the  natives  not  unfriendly, 
but  suspicious.  They  had  probably  never  been  visited 
before  but  by  man-stealeis,  and  had  never  seen  Europeans. 
The  Shir^  valley  was  inhabited  by  the  Manganja,  a  very 
warlike  race.  Some  days'  journey  above  the  junction 
vith  the  Zambesi,  where  the  Shir6  issues  from  the 
mountains,  the  progress  of  the  party  was  stopped  by 
rapids,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Murchison 
Gataract&"  It  seemed  in  vain  to  penetrate  among  the 
people  at  that  time  without  suppUas,  considering  how 
suspicious  they  were.  Crowds  went  along  the  banks 
watching  them  by  daj ;  they  had  g^rds  over  them  all 
night,  and  these  were  always  ready  with  their  bowB  and 
poisoned  arrows.  Nevertheless,  some  progress  waa  made 
ia  dvilieing  them,  and  at  a  fiiture  time  it  was  hoped  that 
further  exploration  might  take  place. 

Some  passages  in  Livingstone's  private  Journal  give 
OS  a  glimpse  of  the  more  serious  thoughts  that  were 
passing  through  his  mind  at  this  time  : — 

"ManA  3,  1859. — If  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  God  onieaervedly  \ 
He  vill  make  lue  of  whatever  pecnliaritiee  of  conBtitution  He  has  j 
imparted  for  His  own  glory,  and  He  wi]l  in  answer  to  prayer  give 
wisdom  to  guide.     He  will  so  guide  as  to  make  uae^     O  how  far  ' 
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I    am  I  &om  that  hearty  devotioD  to  God  I  read  of  in  others  I     The  Lord 
^    have  mercy  on  me  a  sinnet  t" 

"  Mardi  Sth. — A  woman  left  Tetta  yesterday  with  a  cai^  of  slaves 
(30  men  and  40  women)  in  iron^  to  sdl  to  St.  Cniz  [a  trader],  for  ex- 
portation at  Bourbon.     FranciBco  at  Shnpanga  is  the  great  receiver  for 
Cruz.     ThU  IB  carnival,  and  it  ie  observed  chiefly  ae  a  drinking  feast." 
"March  &tk. — Teaching  Makololo  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed.   Prayera 
as  usual  at  9}  A.H.      When  employed  in  active  travel,  my  mind 
\  becomes  inactive,  and  the  heart  cold  and  dead,  but  after  remaining 
some  time  quiet,  the  heart  revives  and  I  become  more  spiritoally- 
,  minded.     This  is  a  mercy  which  I  have  experienced  before,  and  when 
I  see  a  matter  to  be  duty  I  go  on  regardless  of  my  feelings.     I  do 
I  trust  that  the  Lord  is  with  me,  though  the  miud  is  engaged  in  other 
'  matters  than  the  spiritual     I  want  my  whole  life  to  be  out  and  out 
J  for  the  Divine  glory,  and  my  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  may  accept 
what  His  own  Spirit  must  have  implanted — the  desire  to  glorify  Him. 
I  I  have  been  more  than  usually  drawn  out  in  earnest  prayer  of  late — 

I  for  the  Expedition — for  my  family — the  fear  lest 's  misrepre- 

'  sentation  may  injure  the  cause  of  Christ — the  hope  that  I  may  be 
I  permitted  to  open  this  dark  land  to  the  blessed  gospel  I  have  cast 
'  all  before  my  God.  Good  Lord,  have  men^  upon  me.  Leave  me 
not,  nor  forsake  me.  Be  has  guided  well  in  time  past.  I  commit  my 
way  to  Him  for  the  future.  All  I  have  received  has  come  ftom  Him. 
WOl  He  be  pleased  in  mercy  to  use  me  for  His  glory  1  I  have  prayed 
for  this,  and  Jesus  himself  said, '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,'  and  a  host 
of  statements  to  the  same  effect.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trifling 
frivolousnesB  in  not  trusting  in  God.  Not  trusting  in  Him  who  is 
truth  itself,  faithfulness,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  I 
It  is  presumption  not  to  trust  in  Him  implicitly,  and  yet  this  heart  ia 
sometimes  fearfully  guilty  of  distrust.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  it. 
Ay ;  but  He  must  put  the  trusting,  loving,  childlike  spirit  in  by  Hit 
grace.  0  Lord,  I  am  Thine,  truly  I  am  Thine — take  me — do  what 
ssemeth  good  in  Thy  sight  with  me,  and  give  me  complete  resignation 
•  to  Thy  will  in  all  tilings." 

Two  montliB  later  (May  1859),  a  second  ascent  of 
the  Shir^  was  performed,  and  friendly  relations  were 
established  with  a  clever  chief  named  Chibisa,  "  a  jolly 
person,  who  laughs  easily — which  is  always  a  good  sign." 
Chibisa  believed  firmly  in  two  things — the  divine  ri^t 
of  kings,  and  ihe  impossibility  that  Chibisa  should  ever 
be  in  the  wrong.  He  told  them  that  his  &ther  had 
imparted  an  iufiuence  to  him,  which  had  come  in  by  his 
head,  whereby  every  person  that  heard  him  speak  re- 
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spected  him  greatly.  Livingstone  evidently  made  a 
great  impr^sion  on  Chibisa ;  like  other  chie&,  he  began 
to  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  influence. 

Making  a  detour  to  the  east,  the  travellers  now 
discovered  Lake  Shirwa,  "a  magaificent  inland  lake." 
This  lake  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Portuguese, 
who,  indeed,  were  never  allowed  by  the  natives  to  enter 
t^e  Shir^.  Livingstone  had  often  to  explain  that  he  and 
his  party  were  not  Portuguese  but  British.  Ailer  dis- 
covering this  lake,  the  party  returned  to  the  ship,  and 
then  sailed  to  the  Kongone  harbour,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
a  xaan~of-war,  and  obtaining  provisions.  In  this,  how- 
ever,  they  were  disappointed. 

Some  idea  of  the  voluminous  correspondence  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Livingstone  may  be  &rmed  &om  the  following 
enumeration  of  the  &iends  to  whom  he  addressed  letters 
in  May  of  this  year : — Lords  Clarendon  and  Palmerston, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Mr.  Vram,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  Mr.  James  WHson,  Mr.  Oswell,  Colonel  Steele, 
Dr.  Newton  of  Philadelphia,  his  brother  John  in  Canada, 
J.  B.  and  C.  Braithwaite,  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  Admiral 
F.  Grey,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Captain  Washington,  Mr. 
Madear,  Professor  Owen,  Major  Vardon,  Mrs.  Living- 
sttme.  Viscount  Goderieh. 

Here  is  the  accoimt  he  gave  of  his  proceedings  to  his 
little  daughter  Agnes  ; — 

"^leer  Shiri,  Iri  Junt  1859. — Wo  have  beeo  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Zambed  in  expectation  of  meeting  a  man-of-war  with  ealt 
proTiuDnB,  but,  none  appearing  on  the  day  appointed,  we  conclude  that 
the  Admiral  has  not  received  my  letters  in  time  to  send  her.  We  hare 
no  post-office  here,  so  we  btmed  a  bottle  containing  a  letter  on  an 
island  in  the  entrance  to  Kongone  harbour.  Thia  we  told  the  Admiral 
we  should  do  in  case  of  not  meeting  a  cmiser,  and  whoever  comes 
will  searoh  for  our  bottle  and  see  another  appointment  for  30th  of 
Jolj.  This  goes  with  deapatchea  bj  way  of  Qailimane,  and  I  hope 
some  day  to  get  from  yon  a  letter  hy  the  same  route.  We  hare  got 
no  news  from  home  since  we  left  Lirerpool,  and  wo  long  now  to  hear 
how  all  goes  on  in  Earope  and  in  India.     I  am  now  on  my  way 
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to  Tette,  but  we  ran  up  the  Sliir4  Bome  forty  miles  to  boy  rica  for  oar 
compaoy.  Uiicle  Charles  ia  there.  He  hu  had  some  fever,  but  is 
better.  We  left  him  there  abont  two  monthB  ago,  and  Dr.  Kirk  and  I, 
with  Bome  fifteen  Makololo,  ascended  tbis  river  one  hundred  miles  in 
die  '  Ma-Kobert,'  then  lelt  the  vessel  and  proceeded  beyond  that  on  foot 
till  we  had  discovered  a  magnificent  lake  called  Shirwa  (pronounced 
Shnrwab).  It  was  very  grand,  for  we  could  not  see  the  end  of  it, 
though  some  way  up  a  mountun ;  and  all  around  it  are  mountuna 
much  higher  than  any  you  see  in  Scotland.  One  mountain  stsnds  in 
the  lake,  and  people  live  on  it.  Another  called  Zomha  is  more  than 
six  thousand  feet  high,  and  people  live  on  it  too,  for  we  could  see  their 
gardens  on  its  top,  which  ia  larger  than  from  Glasgow  to  Hunilton,  or 
about  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles.  The  country  is  quite  a  Highland 
region,  and  many  people  live  in  it.  Most  of  them  were  a£taid  of  os. 
The  women  ran  into  their  huts  and  shut  the  doors.  The  children 
screamed  in  terror,  and  even  the  hens  would  fly  away  and  leave  their 
chickens.  I  suppose  yon  would  be  frightened  too  if  you  saw  strange 
creatures,  say  a  lot  of  Tnmdlemen,  like  tboee  on  the  Isle  of  llan 
pennies,  come  whirling  up  the  street.  No  one  was  impudent  to  us 
except  some  slave-traders,  but  they  became  civil  as  soon  as  tbey 
learned  we  were  English  and  not  Portuguese.  We  saw  the  sticks 
they  employ  for  training  any  one  whom  they  have  just  bought.  One 
is  about  eight  feet  lon^  the 
^y^^^L^  head,  or  neck  rather,  ia  pat 
„  nil  _  .      _^„IJC        I       into  the  space  between  the 

**"^^^'^^^^^^*^^a    dotted  lines  and  shaft,  and 
another  slave  carries  the  end. 
When  they  are  considered  tame  they  are  ^owed  to  go  in  chains. 

"  I  am  working  in  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  time  this  honid 

l^stem  may  cease.     All  the  country  we  travelled  through  is  capable  of 

growing  cotton  and  sugar,  and  the  people  now  coltivste  a  good  deaL 

They  would  grow  much  more  if  they  could  only  sell  it     At  present 

we  in  England  aie  the  mainstay  of  slavery  in  America  and  elsewhere 

by  buying  slave-grown  produce.     Here  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 

I   land  lying  waste,  and  so  rich  that  the  grass  towers  far  over  one's  head 

I   in  walld^     Yon  cannot  see  where  the  narrow  paths  end,  the  grass  is 

,  so  tall  and  overhangs  them  so.     If  our  countrymen  were  here  they 

,  would   soon   render   slave-buying  unprofitable.    .  Perhaps  God  may 

honour  us  to  open  np  the  way  for  this.     My  heart  is  sore  when  I 

think  of  so  many  of  our  countiymen  in  poverty  and  misery,  whUe 

they  might  be  doing  so  much  good  to  themselves  and  others  where  our 

Heavenly  Father  has  so  abundantly  provided  fruits  hills  and  fertile 

valleys.     If  our  people  were  ont  here  they  would  not  need  to  cultivate 

little  snatches  by  the  side  of  railways  as  they  do.     But  all  is  in  the 

hands  of  the  all-wise  Father.      We  must  trust  that  He  will  bring  all 

out  right  at  last. 

"  My  dear  A^es,  you  must  take  Him  to  be  yonr  Father  and  Guide. 
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T^  Him  &U  tliab  is  in  yonr  heart,  utd  make  Him  your  coofidaak 
His  e«r  is  ever  open,  and  He  despiseth  not  the  humblest  sigh.  He  is 
your  best  Friend,  and  loves  at  ^  times.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  a 
serrant,  yon  must  be  a  &iesd  of  Jesus.  Love  Him  and  eutrender  > 
your  entire  being  to  Him.  The  more  you  tmst  Him,  casting  all  your 
car«  upon  Him,  the  more  He  is  pleased,  and  He  will  eo  guide  you 
that  your  life  will  be  for  His  own  glory.  The  Lord  be  with  you.  , 
My  kind  love  to  grandma  and  to  all  your  friends.  I  hope  your  eyes 
are  better,  and  that  yon  are  able  to  read  books  for  yourself.  Tell  Tom 
that  we  caught  a  young  elephant  in  coming  down  the  Shir^  about  the 
size  of  Uie  largest  dog  he  ever  saw,  but  one  of  the  Makololo,  in  a  state 
of  ezdtement,  cut  ite  trunk,  bo  that  it  bled  very  much,  and  died  in  two 
days;  Had  it  lived  we  should  have  sent  it  to  the  Queeu,  as  no  African 
elepfaaot  was  ever  seen  in  England.    No  news  from  mamma  and  OewelL" 

Anotlier  evidence  of  the  place  of  his  children  in  his 
thoog^htB  is  found  in  the  following  lines  in  his  Journal : — 

'*%Wi  Jvme  I8S9. — I  cannot  and  will  not  attribute  any  of  Uie 
public  attention  which  has  been  awakened  to  my  own  wisdom  or 
ability.  The  great  Power  being  my  Helper,  I  shall  always  say  that 
my  aaccess  is  all  owing  to  His  favour.  I  have  been  the  channel  of  the 
Divine  Power,  and  I  pray  that  His  gracious  influence  may  penetrate 
me  so  that  all  may  turn  to  the  advancement  of  His  graciouA  reign  io 
this  &Ilen  world. 

"  Oh,  may  the  mild  influence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  enter  the . 
boeoma  of  my  children,  penetrate  their  souls,  and  diiluse  through  their  ' 
whole  natures  the  everlastii^  love  of  Qod  in  Jesus  Christ !  Holy, 
gncions,  almighty  Power,  I  hide  myself  in  Thee  through  Thy 
almighty  Son.  Take  my  children  under  Thy  care.  PnriQr  them  and 
St  than  for  Thy  service.  Let  the  beams  of  the  San  of  Itighteoasnees  - 
prodooe  spring,  Bumroer,  and  harvest  in  them  for  Thee." 

The  short  trip  from  Kongone  to  Tette  and  back  was 
marked  by  some  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  party. 
The  Kroomen  being  found  to  be  useless,  were  shipped  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  The  services  of  two  members  of  the 
expedition  were  also  dispensed  with,  as  they  were  not 
found  to  be  promoting  its  ends.  Livingstone  would  not 
pay  ih&  public  money  to  men  who,  he  believed,  were  not 
thMtmghly  earning  it.  To  these  troubles  was  added  the 
constantly  increasing  mortification  arising  from  the  state 
of  the  ship. 

It  has  sometimes  been  represented,  in  view  of  sudi 
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facts  as  have  just  been  recorded,  that  Livingstone  was 
imperious  and  despotic  in  the  management  of  other  men, 
otherwise  he  and  his  comrades  would  have  got  on  better 
together.  The  accusation,  even  at  first  sight,  has  an  air 
of  improbability,  for  LivingBtone's  nature  was  most  kindly, 
and  it  was  the  aim  of  his  life  to  increase  enjoyment.  In 
explanation  of  the  friction  on  board  his  ship  it  must  be 
remembered  that  his  party  were  a  sort  of  scratch  crew 
brought  together  without  previous  acquaintance  or  know- 
ledge of  each  other's  ways ;  that  the  heat  and  the 
mosquitos,  the  delays,  the  stoppages  on  sandbanlcs,  the 
perpettial  stru^le  for  fuel,'  the  monotony  of  existence, 
with  so  little  to  bt^ak  it,  and  the  irritating  influence  of 
the  dimate,  did  not  tend  to  smooth  their  tempers  or 
increase  the  amenities  of  life.  The  malarious  climate  had 
a  most  disturbing  efiect.  No  one,  it  is  said,  who  has  not 
experienced  it,  could  imagine  the  sensation  of  misery 
connected  with  the  feverish  attacks  so  common  in  the  low 
districts.  And  Livingstone  had  difficulties  in  managing 
his  countrymen  which  he  had  not  in  managing  the  natives. 
He  was  so  conscientious,  so  deeply  in  earnest,  so  bard 
a  worker  himself,  that  he  could  endure  nothing  that 
seemed  like  playing  or  trifUng  with  duty.  Sometimes, 
too,  things  were  harshly  represented  to  him,  on  which  a 
milder  construction  might  have  been  put.  One  of  those 
with  whom  he  parted  at  this  time  afterwards  rejoined 
the  Expedition,  his  pay  being  restored  on  Livingstone's 
intercession.  Those  who  continued  to  enjoy  his  fiiendship 
were  never  weary  of  speaking  of  his  delightfid  qxialities 
as  a  companion  in  travel,  and  the  warm  sunshine  which 
he  had  the  knack  of  spreading  around. 

A  third  trip  up  the  Shir^  was  made  in  August,  and 
on  the  16th  of  September  I^ake  Nyassa  was  discovered. 
Livingstone  had  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  party  were  the 

^  Tbii  wu  incrediUe.    LiTiugttone  wrote  to  liia  friend  Joed  Nnnee  that  it  took 
bU  hKoAi  A  d&7  and  a  half  to  cnt  one  day't  fneL 
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discoverers ;  Dr.  Roacher,  on  whoae  behalf  a  claim  was 
suleequently  made,  was  two  mouths  later,  and  his  unfor- 
tunate murder  by  the  natives  made  it  doubtftd  at  what 
point  he  reached  the  lake.  The  discovery  of  Lake 
Nyaasa,  as  well  as  Lake  Shirwa,  was  of  immense  import- 
ance, because  they  were  both  parallel  to  the  ocean,  and 
the  whole  trafBc  of  the  regions  beyond  must  pass  by  this 
line.  The  configuration  of  the  Shir^  valley,  too,  was 
fiivourable  to  colonisation.  The  valley  occupied  three 
different  levels.  First  there  was  a  plain  on  the  level  of 
the  river,  like  that  of  the  NUe,  close  and  hot.  Rising 
above  this  to  the  east  there  was  another  plain,  2000  feet 
high,  three  or  four  miles  broad,  salubrious  and  pleasant. 
I^kstly,  there  was  a  third  plain  3000  feet  above  the 
second,  positively  cold.  To  ^d  such  varieties  of  climate 
wilJiin  a  few  miles  of  each  other  was  most  interesting. 

In  other  respects  the  region  opened  up  was  remark- 
able. There  was  a  great  amount  of  fertile  land,  and  the 
products  were  almost  endless.  The  people  were  indus- 
trious ;  in  the  upper  Shir^,  notwithstanding  a  great  love 
of  beer,  they  lived  usually  to  a  great  age.  Cleanliness 
was  not  a  universal  virtue ;  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Expedition  could  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  follower  was 
by  threatening  to  wash  him.  The  most  disagreeable 
thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  women  was  their  Up- 
omament,  consisting  of  a  ring  of  ivory  or  tin,  either 
hollow  or  made  into  a  cup,  inserted  in  the  upper  lip 
Dr.  Livingstone  used  to  give  ftill  particulars  of  this  fear- 
ful practice,  having  the  idea  that  the  taste  of  ladies  at 
home  in  dress  and  ornament  was  not  free  from  similar 
absurdity ;  or,  as  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  the  Royal 
Ge(^;raphical  Society  of  Vienna,  in  acknowledging  the 
honour  of  being  made  a  corresponding  -member, — "  be- 
cause our  own  ladies,  who  show  so  much  virtuous  perse- 
verance with  their  waists  may  wish  to  try  Hp  ornament 
too."     In  regard  to  the  other  sex,  he  informed  the  same 
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Society — "  I  could  see  nothing  encouraging  for  the  gentle- 
men who  are  anxious  to  prove  that  we  are  all  descended 
from  a  race  that  wore  tails." 

In  the  highland  regiona  of  the  Shir^  valley,  the 
party  were  distinctly  conscious  of  an  increase  of  energy, 
from  the  more  bracing  climate.  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  these  highlands  of  the  Shir^ 
valley  were  the  proper  locality  for  commercial  and  mia- 
sionary  stations.  Thus  one  great  object  of  the  Expedition 
was  accomplished.  In  another  point  of  view,  this  locality 
would  be  highly  serviceable  for  stations.  It  was  the 
great  pathway  for  conveying. slaves  from  the  north  and 
north-west  to  Zanzibar.  Of  this  he  had  only  too  dear 
evidence  in  the  gangs  of  slaves  whom  he  saw  majrched 
along  from  time  to  time,  and  whom  he  woidd  have  been 
most  et^r  to  release  had  he  known  of  any  way  of  pre- 
venting them  from  fn-^ling  again  into  the  hands  of  alave- 
seUers.  In  this  region  Englishmen  "  might  enjoy  good 
health,  and  also  be  of  signal  benefit,  by  leading  ttue  mul- 
titude of  industrious  inhabitants  to  cultivate  cotton, 
maize,  si^ar,  and  other  valuable  produce,  to  exchange  for 
goods  of  European  manufacture,  at  the  same  time  teaching 
them,  by  precept  and  example,  the  great  truths  of  our 
holy  reii^on."  Water-carriage  existed  all  the  way  itom 
England,  with  the  exception  of  the  Murchison  Cataracts, 
along  which  a  road  of  forty  miles  might  easily  be  made. 
A  small  steamer  on  the  lake  would  do  more  good  in  sup- 
pressing the  slave-trade  than  half-a-dozen  men-of-war  in 
the  ocean.  If  the  Zambesi  could  be  opened  to  commerce 
the  bright  vision  of  the  last  ten  years  would  be  realised, 
and  the  Shir^  valley  and  banks  of  the  Nyassa  tranHfbrmed 
into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

From  the  very  first  Livingstone  saw  the  importance 
of  the  Shir^  valley  and  Lake  Nyassa  as  the  key  to 
Central  Africa.  Ever  since,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  his  surmise  was  correct.     To  make  the 
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occupation  thoroughly  effective,  he  thought  much  of  the 
deEorableness  of  a  British  colony,  and  was  prepared  to 
expend  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  private  means 
to  cany  it  into  eflfect.  On  August  4th,  he  says  in  his 
Journal : — 

"  I  bave  a  vei?  sbnng  d«aire  to  commence  a  a^atem  of  colonieatioti 
of  the  hooest  poor;  I  would  give  £2000  or  £3000  for  the  purpose. 
Intend  to  write  m;  iriend  Young  sbout  it,  and  KuthorisB  him  to  dnw 
if  the  projeot  seeme  feaaible.  The  Lord  remember  mji  deeire,  sanctify 
mj  motives,  and  purify  all  my  deairea.     Wrote  him. 

"  Colonisation  from  a  country  such  as  ours  ought  to  be  one  of  hope, 
and  not  of  desp^.  It  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  laat  and 
worst  shift'  that  a  &mily  can  come  to,  but  the  performance  of  au 
imperative  duty  to  our  blood,  our  country,  our  religion,  and  to  human- 
kind. Ah  aoon  as  children  begin  to  be  felt  an  incumbrance,  and  what 
waa  properly  in  ancient  times  Old  Testament  blessinga  are  no  longer 
welcomed,  parents  ought  to  provide  for  removal  to  parte  of  this  wide 
world  where  every  accession  is  an  addition  of  strength,  and  every 
member  of  the  household  feels  in  his  inmost  heart,  'the  more  the 
merrier.'  It  is  a  monstrous  evil  that  all  our  healthy,  handy,  blooming 
daughters  of  England  have  not  a  fair  chance  at  least  to  become  thb 
centres  of  domestic  afiections.  The  state  of  society,  which  precludes  so 
many  of  them  irom  occupying  the  position  which  Englishwomen  are  sq, 
well  calcolated  to  adorn,  gives  rise  to  enormous  evils  in  the  opposite  sex 
— evils  and  wrongs  which  we  dare  not  even  name, — and  national 
colonisation  is  almost  tiie  only  remedy.  Englishwomen  are,  in  general, 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  yet  our  national  emigration  has 
often,  by  selecting  the  female  emigrants  from  workhouses,  sent  forth 
the  ugliest  huzeiea  in  creation  to  be  the  mothers — ^the  model  mothers 
— of  new  empires.  Here,  as  in  other  cases.  State  necessities  have  led 
to  the  ill-formed  and  ill-informed  being  preferred  to  the  well-formed 
and  well-inclined  honest  poor,  as  if  the  worst  as  well  as  better  qualities 
of  mankind  did  not  often  run  in  the  blood." 

The  idea  of  the  colony  quite  &scinated  Livingstone, 
and  we  find  him  writing  on  it  fully  to  three  of  his  most 
confidential  business  fiiends — Mr.  Maolear,  Mr.  Young, 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  In  all  Livingstone's  cor- 
reapondence  we  find  the  tone  of  his  letters  modified  by 
the  character  of  his  correspondents.  While  to  Mr.  Young 
tmd  Sir  Boderick  he  is  somewhat  cautious  on  the  subject 
of  t^e  colony,  knowing  the  keen  practical  eye  they  would 
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direct  on  the  proposal,  to  Mr.  Maclear  he  is  more  gushing. 
He  writes  to  him : — 

"  I  feel  BQch  a  gush  of  emotion  on  thinking  of  the  great  work 
before  us  that  I  must  unburden  my  mind.  I  am  becoming  everjr  d&j 
more  decidedly  convinced  that  F-ngliah  colonisation  is  an  euentdal 
ingredient  for  our  large  snccess.  ...  In  this  new  region  of  Highlands 
no  end  of  good  could  be  effected  in  developing  the  trade  in  cotton  and 
in  discouraging  that  in  Blares.  .  .  .  You  know  how  I  have  been  led 
OD  &om  one  step  to  another  by  the  overruling  Providence  of  the  greAt 
Parent,  as  I  believe,  in  order  to  a  great  good  for  Afiica.  '  Commit 
thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  will  bring  it  to 
pass.'  I  have  tried  to  do  this,  and  now  see  the  prospect  in  &ont 
spreading  out  grandly.  .  .  .  But  how  is  the  land  so  promising  to  be 
occupied  t  .  .  .  How  many  of  our  home  poor  are  fighting  hard  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  I  My  heart  yeune  over  our  own  poor  when  I 
see  so  much  of  God's  foir  earth  unoccupied.  Here  it  is  r^y  so ;  for 
the  people  have  only  a  few  sheep  and  goate,  and  no  cattle.  I  wonder 
why  we  cannot  have  the  old  monastery  system  without  the  celibaqr. 
In  no  other  part  where  I  have  been  does  the  prospect  of  self^upptnt 
seem  so  inviting,  and  promising  so  much  influence.  Meet  of  what  is 
done  for  the  poor  has  especial  reference  to  the  blackguard  poor." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Young  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  a  great  desideratum  in  mission  agencj  was 
missionary  emigration  hy  honest  Christian  poor  to  give 
living  examples  of  Christian  life  that  would  insure  per- 
manency to  the  gospel  once  planted.  He  had  always  bad 
a  warm  side  to  the  English  and  Scottish  poor — ^his  own 
order,  indeed.  If  twenty  or  thirty  &inilies  would  come 
out  as  an  experiment,  he  was  ready  to  give  £2000  without 
saying  from  whom.  He  bids  Mr.  Young  speak  about  the 
plan  to  Thom  of  Chorley,  Turner  of  Manchester,  Lord 
Sluiftesbury,  and  the  Duke  of  ArgyU.  "  Now,  my  friend," 
he  adds,  "  do  your  best,  and  Grod's  blessing  be  with  you. 
Much  is  done  for  the  blackguard  poor.  Let  us  remember 
our  own  class,  and  do  good  while  we  have  opportunity. 
I  hereby  authorise  you  to  act  in  my  behalf,  and  do  what- 
ever is  to  be  done  without  hesitancy." 

These  letters,  and  their  references  to  the  honest 
poor,  are  characteristic.     We  have  seen  that  among  Dr. 
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Livingstone's  forefathers  and  connections  were  some  very 
noble  specimens  of  the  honest  poor.  It  touched  him  to 
think  that,  with  all  their  worth,  their  life  had  heen  one 
protracted  struggle.  His  sympathies  were  cordially  with 
the  class.  He  desired  with  all  his  heart  to  see  them  with 
a  little  less  of  the  burden  and  more  of  the  comfort  of 
life.  And  he  beheved  very  thoroughly  that,  as  Christian 
settlers  in  a  heathen  coimtry,  they  might  do  more  to 
promote  Christifuiity  among  the  natives  than  solitary 
missionaries  could  accomplish. 

His  parents  and  sisters  were  not  forgotten.  His  letters 
to  home  are  again  somewhat  in  the  apologetic  vein.  He 
feels  that  some  explanation  must  be  given  of  his  own 
work,  and  some  vindication  of  his  coadjutors  : — 

"  We  are  working  hard,"  he  writes  to  his  mother,  "  at  what  some 
can  Bee  at  a  gUnce  the  importance  of,  while  to  others  we  appear 
following  after  the  glory  of  discovering  l^es,  motmtaiiiB,  jenn^-netUea, 
and  paddock-stools.  In  reference  to  these  people  I  always  remember 
a  story  told  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Philip  with  great  glee.  When  a  young 
minister  in  Aberdeen,  he  visited  an  old  woman  in  affliction,  and  began 
to  talk  very  fair  to  her  on  the  duty  of  reeignation,  trusting,  hoping, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  when  the  old  woman  looked  up  into  bis  face,  and 
said,  'Peer  thing,  ye  ken  naething  aboot  it,'  This  is  what  I  say  to 
tboee  who  set  themselves  up  to  judge  another  man's  servant.  We  hope 
onr  good  Master  may  permit  us  to  do  some  good  to  oar  feilow-men." 

His  correspondence  with  Sir  Roderick  Murduson  is 
likewise  full  of  the  idea  of  the  colony.  He  is  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  no  good  will  ever  be  done  by  the  Portu- 
guese. They  are  a  worn-out  people — utterly  worn  out 
by  disease — their  stamina  consmned.  Fresh  European 
blood  must  be  poured  into  Afiica.  In  consequence  of 
recent  discoveries,  he  now  sees  his  way  open,  and  all  his 
hopes  of  benefit  to  England  and  Afiica  about  to  be  t^alised. 
This  must  have  been  one  of  livingstone's  happiest  times. 
Visions  of  Christian  colonies,  of  the  spread  of  arts  and 
civilisation,  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  graces,  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the 
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disappearance  of  the  alave-trade,  floated  before  hizn. 
Already  the  wildemeBS  seemed  to  be  bloflsommg.  But 
the  bright  consummation  was  not  bo  near  as  it  seemed. 
One  source  of  mischief  was  yet  unchecked,  and  from  it 
disastrous  storms  were  preparing  to  lureak  on  the  enter- 
prise. 

On  his  way  home,  Dr.  Livingst(Hie'B  health  was  not 
satisfactory,  but  this  did  not  keep  him  from  duty.  "  14^ 
October. — Went  on  17tb  part  way  up  to  Murchism's 
Cataracts,  and  yesterday  reached  it.  Very  ill  with  bleed- 
ing frtxu  the  bowels  and  purging.  Bled  all  night.  Got 
up  at  one  A.M.  to  take  latitutk." 

At  length,  on  ith  November  1859,  lettws  reached  him 
from  his  family.  "  A  letter  frt)m  Mrs.  L.  says  we  were 
blessed  with  a  little  daughter  on  16th  November  1858  at 
Kuruman.  A  fine  healthy  child.  The  Lord  bless  and 
make  her  His  own  child  in  heart  and  life  I"  She  had 
been  nearly  a  year  in  the  world  before  he  heard  (rf  her 
existence. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

GOING  HOME  WITH  THE  MAKOLOLO. 

A.D.  1860. 

Down  to  Kcmgoiis— Steto  of  the  ahip — Fnrthsr  dslay — Letter  to  S«CT«t*ry  of 
Univetaitiea  Minioii— Letter  to  Mr.  Bmthwoite^At  Tette— Misa  Wbatdy's 
cngu'-miU — WiUi  lua  brother  and  Kirk  at  KebrsbMa— Mod«  of  tnTelliag — 
Boappeftrance  of  old  friends — African  warfare  and  its  effects — DeaoUtlon — A 
Bniopean  colony  deairsble — Bacape  from  rhinocenw — Romonrs  of  MoCht — 
The  PoTtngneBe  local  Ooremora  oppoae  Livingstone — He  becomea  nnpopnlar 
with  thent—Letter  to  Mr.  Young— Wants  of  tb«  oonntry— The  Makololo— 
Approach  home — Borne  are  disappointed — News  of  the  deatb  of  the  I/mdon 
minionanea,  the  Helmorea  and  othen— Letter  to  Dr.  MoSat~The  Victoria 
FkUs  re-ezamined — SekaUta  ill  of  lepro^— Treatment  and  recovery— Hia 
diaappoinboeat  at  not  aeeing  Mrs.  Livingstone— Efforts  for  the  apiritosl  good 
<rf  the  Makololo— Carefnl  observations  in  Natural  History— The  last  of  the 
"Ms-Kobert" — Oheering  prospect  of  the  Univerntiefl  Mission — -Letter  to 
lb.  Moore— to  Mr.  ¥oiing — He  wishes  another  ahip — Letter  to  Sir  Roderick 
MnrehiMn  <ai  the  mmonred  journey  of  Silva  Porto. 

It  was  necessary  to  go  down  to  Kongone  for  the  repair 
of  Uie  ship.  Livingstone  was  greatly  disappointed  with 
it,  and  thought  the  greed  of  the  vendor  had  supplied  him 
with  a  very  inferior  article  for  the  price  of  a  good  one. 
He  thiis  pours  forth  his  vexation  in  writing  to  a  friend : 
"  Very  grievous  it  is  to  be  standing  here  tinkering  when 
we  might  be  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  African 
civilisation,  and  that  on  account  of  insatiable  greediness. 
Burton  may  thank  L.  and  B.  that  we  were  not  at  the 
other  lakes  before  him.  The  loss  of  time  greediness 
has  inflicted  on  us  has  been  frightM.  My  plan  in  this 
Expedition  was  excellent,  but  it  did  not  include  pro- 
visions against  hypocrisy  and  fruud,  which  have  sorely 
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crippled  us,  and,  indeed,  ruined  us  as  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition." 

Anotiier  delay  was  caused  before  they  went  inwards, 
from  their  having  to  wait  for  a  season  suitable  for  hunt- 
ing, as  the  party  had  to  be  kept  in  food.  The  mail  from 
England  had  been  lost,  and  they  had  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  losing  a  year's  correspondence  from  home.  The 
following  portions  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Universities  Mission  gives  a  view  of  the 
situation  at  this  time  : — 

"  BivzB  Zaxbri,  2S(A  Jim.  1S60. 
"  The  defects  we  have  anfortaiiBtelf  experienced  in  the  'Ma-Bobeit,' 
or  rather  the  'Asthmatic,'  are  ao  numerous  that  it  would  require  a 
treatise  as  long  as  a  lawyer's  specification  of  any  simple  subject  to 
give  you  any  idea  of  them,  and  they  have  inflicted  so  much  toil  that 
a  feeling  <A  sickness  comes  over  me  when  I  advert  to  them. 
I  "  No  one  will  ever  believe  the  toil  we  have  been  put  to  in  wood- 

I  cutting.  The  quantity  consumed  is  enormous,  and  we  cannot  get 
!  sufficient  for  speed  into  the  furnace.  It  was  only  a  dogged  determina- 
tion not  to  he  beaten  that  carried  me  through.  .  .  .  But  all  will  come 
I  out  right  at  last  We  are  not  alone,  though  truly  we  deserve  not  His 
\  presence.  He  encourages  the  trust  that  is  granted  by  the  word, '  I 
*  am  with  you,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  .  .  . 

"  It  is  impossible  for  yon  to  conceive  how  backward  everything  is 
here,  and  the  Portuguese  are  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  their  establish- 
ments are  only  small  penal  settlements,  and  as  no  women  are  sent  out, 
the  state  of  morals  is  frightful  The  only  chance  of  success  is  away 
from  thorn ;  nothing  would  prosper  in  their  vicinity.  After  all,  I  am 
convinced  that  were  Christianity  not  divine,  it  would  be  trampled  out 
by  its  professoiH.  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  C.  Livingstone,  and  Mr.  Rae,  with 
two  English  seamen,  do  welL  We  are  now  on  our  way  up  the  river 
to  the  Makololo  countiy,  but  must  go  overland  from  Eebrahaaa,  or  in 
a  whaler.  We  shonld  be  bett«r  able  to  plan  our  course  if  our  letters 
had  not  been  lost.  We  have  never  been  idle,  and  do  not  mean  to  be. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Portuguese  Government  to  acknow- 
ledge free-trade  on  this  river,  and  but  for  long  delay  in  our  lettras 
the  negotiation  might  have  been  for  advanced.  I  hope  Lord  John 
Knasell  will  help  in  this  matt«r,  and  then  we  must  have  a  small  colony 
or  missionary  and  mercantile  settlement.  If  this  our  desire  is  granted, 
it  is  probable  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  lament  our  long  toil  and 
detention  here.  My  wife's  letters  too,  were  lost,  so  I  don't  know  bow 
or  where  she  is.  Our  separation,  and  the  work  I  have  been  engaged 
in,  were  not  contemplated,  but  they  have  led  to  oar  opening  a  path 
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into  the  fine  cotton-field  in  the  North.  Yoa  will  see  that  the  dia- 
coT«rie8  of  Burton  and  Speke  confinn  mine  respectiDg  the  form  of  the 
continent  and  its  fertility.  It  is  an  immense  field.  I  crave  the  honour 
of  establishing  a  focus  of  Christianity  in  it,  but  should  it  not  be  granted, 
I  will  submit  as  most  unworthy.  I  have  written  Mr.  Venn  twice,  and 
from  yours  I  see  something  is  contemplated  in  Cambridge.  ...  If 
young  men  come  to  this  country,  they  must  lay  their  account  with 
doing  everything  for  themselves.  They  must  not  expect  to  find 
influence  at  once,  and  all  the  countrieB  near  to  the  Fortugneee  have  been 
greatiy  depopulated.  We  are  now  ascending  this  river  without  veget- 
ables, and  living  on  salt  beef  and  pork.  The  slave-trade  has  done  its 
work,  for  formerly  all  kinds  of  provisions  could  be  procured  at  every 
point,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.  We  cannot  get  anything  for  either 
love  or  money,  in  a  country  the  fertility  of  wlii(£  is  truly  astonishing." 

A  few  more  general  topics  are  touched  on  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Braithwaite  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Stnrge.  He  wrote  me  a 
long  letter  on  the  '  Peace  principle,'  and  before  I  could  study  it  care- 
fully, it  was  mislaid.  I  wrote  him  &om  Tette,  as  I  did  not  wish  him 
to  suppose  I  neglected  him,  and  mentioned  the  murder  of  the  six 
Hakololo  and  other  thing?,  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  his 
views,  as  they  were  perfectly  unarmed,  and  there  was  no  fend  between 
the  tribes.  I  fear  that  my  letter  may  not  have  reached  him  alive. 
The  departure  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  and  others  is  very  unexpected. 
Sony  to  see  the  loss  of  Dr.  Bowen  of  Sierra  Leone — a  good  man  and 
a  true.  But  there  is  One  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us, 
and  to  carry  on  His  own  work  A  terrible  war  that  was  in  Italy,  and 
the  peace  engenders  more  uneasy  forebodings  than  any  peace  ever 
heard  of.  It  is  well  that  God  and  not  the  devil  reigns,  and  will  bring 
His  own  purposes  to  pass,  right  through  the  midst  of  the  wars  and 
paaaons  of  men.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  famous  despatch 
written  by  Sir  Gewge  Grey  {late  of  the  Cape),  on  the  proper  treatment 
of  native  tribes !     I  wish  to  study  it. 

**  Tell  your  children  that  if  I  could  get  hold  of  a  hippopotamus  I 
would  eat  it  rather  than  allow  it  to  eat  me.  We  see  them  often,  but 
before  we  get  near  enough  to  get  a  shot  they  dive  down,  and  remain 
hidden  till  we  are  past  As  for  lions,  we  never  see  them — sometimes 
hear  a  roar  or  two,  but  that  is  all,  and  I  go  on  the  plan  put  forth  by  a 
little  girl  in  Scotland  who  saw  a  -cow  coming  to  her  in  a  meadow, '  0 
boo  I  boo  I  you  no  hurt  me,  I  no  hurt  you.' " 

At  Tette  one  of  his  occupationB  was  to  fit  up  a  sugar- 
mill,  the  gift  of  Miss  Whatelj  of  Dublin,  and  some  Mends. 
To  that  lady  he  writes  a  long  letter  of  nineteen  pages. 
He  tells  her  he  had  just  put  up  her  beautiful  sugar-mill. 
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to  show  the  natives  what  could  be  done  by  machmeiy. 
Then  he  adverts  to  the  wonderful  freedom  from  sickness 
that  his  party  bad  enjoyed  in  the  delta  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  Shir^  valley  and 
its  people.  He  finds  ground  for  a  &vourabIe  contrast 
between  the  Shir^  natives  and  the  Tette  Portuguese : — 

"Thej  (the  Datives)  have  fences  made  to  guard  the  women  from 
the  alligators,  all  along  the  Shir6 ;  at  Tette  they  have  none,  and  two 
women  were  taken  past  our  vessel  in  the  mouths  of  these  horrid  brates. 
The  number  of  women  taken  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  Fortngnese 
swear  every  time  they  apeak  of  them,  and  yet,  when  I  proposed  to  tlie 
priest  to  make  a  collection  for  a  fence,  and  offered  twenty  dollars,  he 
only  smiled.  You  Protestants  don't  know  all  the  good  you  do  by 
keeping  our  friends  of  the  only  true  and  infallible  Church  up  to  their 
duty.  Here,  and  in  Angola,  we  see  how  it  is,  when  they  are  not  pro- 
voked— if  not  to  love,  to  good  works.  .  .  . 

"On  teUiog  the  Makololo  that  the  sugiv-mill  had  been  sent  to 
Sekel6tu  by  a  lady,  who  collected  a  sum  among  other  ladies  to  buy  it, 
they  replied, '  O  na  le  pelu ' — she  has  a  heart.  I  was  very  proad  ^f  it, 
and  80  were  they. 

"...  With  reference  to  the  future,  I  am  trying  to  do  what  I  did 
before— obey  the  injunction, '  Commit  thy  way  to  the  Lord,  tnut  also 
in  Him,  and  He  shall  I»ing  It  to  pass.'  And  I  hope  that  He  wiH 
make  some  use  of  me.  My  attention  is  now  directed  specially  to  tht- 
fact  that  there  is  no  country  better  adapted  for  producing  the  raw 
materials  of  English  manufactures  than  this.  .  .  . 

"See  to  what  a  length  I  have  ran.  I  have  become  palaverist.  1 
beg  you  to  present  my  respectful  oalutation  to  the  Archbishop  and 
Mrs.  Whately,  and  should  you  meet  any  of  the  kind  contribntora,  say 
how  thankful  I  am  to  them  all" 

From  Tette  he  writes  to  Sir  Koderick  Murchison,  7th 
Februaiy  1860,  urging  his  plan  for  a  steamer  on  Lake 
Nyassa :  "  If  Government  furnishes  the  means,  all  right ; 
if  not,  I  shall  spend  my  book-money  on  it.  I  don't  need 
to  touch  the  children's  fund,  and  mine  could  not  be 
better  spent.  People  who  are  bom  rich  sometimes 
become  miserable  from  a  fear  of  becoming  poor;  but 
I  have  the  advantage,  you  see,  in  not  being  afraid  to 
die  poor.  If  I  live,  I  must  succeed  in  what  I  have 
undertaken ;  death  alone  will  put  a  stop  to  my  efforts." 

A  month  after  he  writes  to  the  same  friend,  from 
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KoDgone,  10th  March  1860,  that  he  is  sending  Baa  home 
for  a  vessel : — 

"  I  tell  Lord  John  Russell  that  he  (Rae)  may  thereby  do  oa  more  ser- 
vice than  he  can  now  do  in  a  worn-out  steamer,  with  35  pat4:hea,  cover- 
ing at  least  100  holes.  I  say  to  hia  Lordship,  that  after  we  have,  by 
pftUent  investigation  and  experiment,  at  the  risk  of  life,  rendered  the 
fever  not  more  formidable  than  a  common  cold ;  found  access,  from  a 
good  harbour  on  the  coast,  to  the  main  stream ;  and  discovered  a  path- 
way into  the  magnificent  Highland  lake  r^on,  which  promises  so 
fairly  for  our  commerce  in  cotton,  and  for  our  policy  in  suppresaing 
the  trade  in  slaves,  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  crown  our  efforts  by 
securing  our  ftee  passage  through  those  parts  of  the  Zambesi  and  Shir6 
of  which  the  Portnguese  make  no  use,  and  by  enabling  ns  to  introduce 
civiliBalioD  in  a  manner  which  will  extend  the  honour  and  influence 
of  the  English  name." 

In  his  communications  with  the  Government  at  home, 
Livingstone  never  faile(J  to  urge  the  importance  of  their 
securing  the  free  navigation  of  the  Zambesi.  The  Por- 
tugTiese  on  the  river  were  now  beginning  to  get  an 
inkling  of  his  drift,  and  to  feel  indignant  at  any  counten- 
ance be  was  receiving  fix>m  their  own  Government. 

Passing  up  the  Zambesi  with  Charles  Livingstone, 
Dr.  Kirk,  and  such  of  the  Makoloio  as  were  willing  to 
go  home,  Dr.  Livingstone  took  a  new  look  at  Kebrabasa, 
from  a  different  point,  atiU  believing  that  in  flood  it  would 
allow  a  steamer  to  pass.  Of  his  mode  of  travelling  we 
have  some  pleasant  glimpses.  He  always  tried  to  make 
pn^^ess  more  a  pleasure  than  a  toil,  and  found  that 
kindly  consideration  for  the  feelings  even  of  blacks,  the 
pleasure  of  observing  scenery  and  everything  new,  as 
one  moves  on  at  an  ordinary  pace,  and  the  participation 
in  the  most  delightfril  rest  with  his  fellows,  made  travel- 
ling delightfril.  He  was  gratified  to  find  that  he  was  as 
able  for  die  fatigue  as  the  natives.  Even  the  headman, 
who  carried  little  more  than  he  did  himself,  and  never, 
like  him,  hunted  in  the  afternoon,  was  not  equal  to  him. 
The  hunting  was  no  small  addition  to  the  toil ;  the  tired 
hunter  was  often  tempted  to  give  it  up,  after  bringing 
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what  would  have  been  only  sufficient  for  the  three  whites, 
and  leave  the  rest,  thus  sending  "the  idle,  ungrateful 
poor"  supperless  to  bed.  But  this  was  not  his  way. 
The  blacks  were  thought  of  in  hunting  as  well  as  the 
whites.  "It  is  only  by  continuance  in  well-doing,"  he 
says,  "  even  to  the  length  of  what  the  worldly-wise  caSl 
weakness,  that  the  conviction  is  produced  anywhere, 
that  our  motives  are  high  enough  to  secure  mncere 
respect." 

As  they  proceeded,  some  of  his  old  acquaintances 
reappeared,  notably  Mpende,  who  had  given  him  such  a 
threatening  reception,  but  had  now  learned  that  he 
belonged  to  a  tribe  "  that  loved  the  black  man  and  did 
not  make  slaves."  A  chief  named  Pangola  appeared,  at 
first  tipsy  and  talkative,  demanding  a  rifle,  uid  next 
morning,  just  as  they  ■w&r&  banning  divine  service, 
reappeared  sober  to  press  his  request.  Among  the 
Baenda-Fezi,  or  Go-Nakeds,  whose  only  clotlung  is  a 
coat  of  red  ochre,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  race  appeared 
in  full  dress,  consisting  of  a  long  tobacco-pipe,  and 
brought  a  handsome  present. 

Ilie  coimtry  bore  the  usual  traces  of  the  results  of 
Afiican  warfare.  At  times  a  clever  chief  stands  up,  who 
brings  large  tracts  under  his  dominion ;  at  his  death  his 
empire  dissolves,  and  a  &esh  series  of  desolating  wars 
ensues.  In  one  region  which  was  once  studded  with 
villages,  they  walked  a  whole  week  vrithout  meeting 
any  one.  A  European  colony,  he  vras  sure,  would  be 
invaluable  for  constraining  the  tribes  to  live  in  peace. 
"  Thousands  of  industrious  natives  would  gladly  settle 
round  it,  and  engage  in  that  peaceftd  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture and  trade  of  which  they  are  so  fond,  and,  tmdistracted 
by  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  might  listen  to  the  purifying 
and  ennobling  truths  of  tiie  gospel  of  Jesus  Chnst" 
At  Zumbo,  the  most  picturesque  site  in  the  country,  they 
saw  the  ruins  of  Jesuit  missions,  reminding  them  that 
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there  men  once  met  to  utter  the  magnlEcent  words, 
"  Thou  art  the  Bang  of  Glory,  O  Christ  I"  but  without 
leaving  one  permanent  trace  of  their  laboturs  in  the  belief 
and  worship  of  the  people 

WherevOT  they  go,  Dr.  Livingstone  has  his  eye  on 
the  trees  and  plants  and  fi-uits  of  the  region,  with  a  view 
to  commerce ;  while  he  is  no  less  interested  to  watch  the 
treatment  of  fever,  when  cases  occur,  and  greatly  gratified 
that  Dr.  "Kirk,  who  had  been  trying  a  variety  of  medicines 
on  himsdf,  made  rapid  recovery  when  he  took  Dr.  Living- 
stone's puis.  He  used  to  say  if  he  had  followed  Morison, 
and  set  up  as  pUl-maker,  he  might  have  made  hia  fortune. 
PassiDg  through  \he  Bazizulu  he  had  an  escape  irom  a 
rhinoceros,  as  remarkable  though  not  quite  as  romantic 
as  hia  escape  &om  the  lion ;  the  animftl  came  dashing  at 
him,  and  suddenly,  for  some  unknown  reason,  stopped 
when  dose  to  him,  and  gave  him  time  to  escape,  as  if  it 
had  been  struck  by  hia  colour,  and  doubtful  if  hunting 
a  white  man  would  be  good  sport. 

At  a  month's  distance  &om  Mosilikatse,  they  heard  a 
report  that  the  missionaries  had  been  there,  that  they 
had  told  the  chief  that  it  was  wrong  to  kill  men,  and 
that  the  chief  had  said  he  was  bom  to  kill  people,  but 
would  drop  the  practice — an  interesting  testimony  to  the 
powffl"  of  Mr.  Mofiat's  words.  Everywhere  the  Makololo 
prodmmed  that  they  were  the  friends  of  peace,  and  their 
course  was  like  a  triumphal  procession,  the  people  of  the 
villages  loading  them  with  presents. 

But  a  new  revelation  came  to  Dr.  Livingstone. 
Though  the  Portuguese  Government  had  given  public 
orders  that  he  was  to  be  aided  in  every  possible  way, 
it  was  evident  that  private  instructions  had  come,  which, 
unintentionally  perhaps,  certainly  produced  the  opposite 
effects.  The  Portuguese  who  were  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade  were  iar  too  much  devoted  to  it  ever  to  encoiu^e 
an  enterprise  that  aimed  at  extirpating  It.     Indeed,  it 
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became  painfully  apparent  to  Dr.  Livingstone  that  tlie 
effect  of  his  opening  up  the  Zambesi  bad  been  to  affi^rd 
tbe  Portuguese  tradera  new  &cilities  for  conducting  their 
unballowed  traffic ;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  bis  promiae 
to  bring  back  the  Makololo,  be  would  now  have  abandoned 
the  Zambesi  and  tried  the  Kovuma,  as  a  way  of  reaching 
Nyafisa.  His  future  endeavours  in  connection  with  the 
Rovuma  receive  their  explanation  from  this  unwelctwne 
discovery.  The  significance  of  the  discovery  in  other 
respects  cannot  fiul  to  be  seen.  Hitherto  Livingstone 
had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment ;  he  could  be  so  no  longer.  The  remarkable 
kindness  ha  had  so  often  received  from  Portuguese 
officers  and  traders  made  it  a  most  painfrd  trial  to  breEji 
with  the  authorities.  But  thera  was  no  altemadve. 
Livingstone's  courage  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  though 
he  could  not  but  see  tiiat  his  new  attitude  to  the  Portu- 
guese must  give  an  altered  aspect  to  his  expedition,  and 
create  difficulties  that  might  bring  it  to  an  end. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  James  Young,  dated  22d  July,  near 
KaJoei,  gives  a  fi«e  and  fiuniliar  account  of  "  what  he  was 
about :" —  ^ 

"This  U  July  1860,  and  no  letter  fix»n  ;x>u  except  one  writtflB  & 
few  months  afler  we  s&iled  in  the  year  of  grace  185S.  What,  you  «n 
doing  I  cannot  divine.  I  am  ready  to  believe  any  mortal  thing  except 
that  Louia  Napoleon  has  taken  you  away  to  make  paraffin  oU  for 
the  Taileries.  I  don't  believe  that  he  is  supreme  rnler,  or  that  he 
can  go  an  inch  beyond  his  tether.  Well,  as  I  cannot  conceive  what 
you  are  about,  I  must  tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  and^  we  are  just 
trudging  up  the  Zambesi  as  if  there  were  no  steam  and  no  locomotive 
but  shank's  nag  yet  discovered.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  beard  of  a  mission  for  the  Interior  from  the  IJ^gljiJ' 
Universities,  and  this  is  the  best  news  we  have  got  since  we  came  to 
Africa.  I  have  recommended  up  Shiri  as  a  proper  sphere,  and  hasten 
back  BO  as  to  be  in  the  way  if  any  assistuice  can  be  rendered.  I 
rejoice  at  the  prospect  with  all  my  hearty  and  am  glad,  too,  that  it  is 
to  be  a  Church  of  England  Mission,  for  that  Church  has  never  put 
forth  its  strength,  and  I  trust  this  may  draw  it  forth.  I  am  tired  of 
discovery  when  no  fruit  follows.     It  was  refreshing  to  be  able  to  sit 
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down  ererr  eT«UDg  with  the  Makololo  again,  and  tell  them  of  Him 
who  came  down  from  heaven  to  sare  sinners.  The  unmerciful  toil 
of  the  steamer  prevented  me  from  following  my  bent  as  I  should  have 
done.  Poor  fdlows  I  they  have  learned  no  good  from  their  contact 
with  sl&Teiy ;  many  have  imbibed  the  slave  spirit ;  many  had  married 
dave  women  and  got  children.  These  I  did  not  expect  to  return,  as 
they  were  captives  of  Sekel^tu,  and  were  not  his  own  proper  people. 
All  professed  a  strong  desire  to  return.  To  test  them  I  proposed  to  bum 
their  village,  bnt  to  this  they  would  not  assent  We  then  went  out  a 
few  milea  and  told  them  that  any  one  wishing  to  remain  might  do  so 
without  guilt.  A  few  returned,  but  though  this  was  stated  to  them 
repeatedly  afterwards  they  preferred  running  away  like  slaves.  I 
never  saw  any  of  the  interior  people  so  devoid  of  honour.  Some  com- 
plained of  sickness,  and  all  these  I  sent  back,  intrusting  them  with 
their  burdens.  About  twenty-five  returned  in  all  to  live  at  Tette. 
Some  were  drawn  away  by  promises  made  to  them  ac  elephant- 
hunters.  I  had  no  objection  to  their  trying  to  better  their  condition, 
but  was  annoyed  at  finding  that  they  would  not  tell  their  intentions, 
bot  ran  away  as  if  I  were  using  compulsion.  I  have  learned  more  of 
the  d^rading  natare  of  slavery  of  late  than  I  ever  conceived  before. 
Our  20  millions  were  well  spent  in  ridding  ourselves  of  the  incubus, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  assist  oar  countiymen  in  the  West  Indies  to 
import  free  labour  from  India.  ...  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
at  a  prospect  of  a  better  system  being  introduced  into  Eastern  Africa 
than  that  which  has  prevailed  for  ages,  the  evils  of  which  have  only 
been  iatenstfied  by  Portuguese  colonis^on,  as  it  is  called.  Here  we 
are  passing  through  a  well-peopled,  fruitful  region — a  prolonged 
vaUey,  for  we  have  the  highlands  far  on  our  right.  I  did  not  obs^e 
b^ore  that  all  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  are  cotton  fields.  I  never 
iiUended  to  write  a  book  and  take  00  note  of  cotton,  which  I  now 
see  everywhere.  On  the  Ch<mgwe  we  found  a  species  which  is  culti- 
vated south  of  the  Zambesi,  which  resembles  some  kinds  from  South 
America. 

"  All  that  is  needed  is  religious  and  mercantile  establishments  to 
b^in  a  better  system  and  promote  peaceful  intei:course.  Here  we  are 
among  a  people  who  go  stark  naked  with  no  more  sense  of  shame  than 
we  have  with  our  clothes  on.  The  women  have  more  sense,  and  go 
decently.  You  see  great  he-animals  all  about  your  camp  carrying 
their  indispensable  tobacco-pipes  and  iron  tongs  to  lift  fire  with,  but 
the  idea  of  a  fig-leaf  has  never  entered  the  mind.  They  cultivate 
largely,  have  had  enormous  crops  of  grain,  work  well  in  iron,  and 
show  taste  in  their  dwellings,  stools,  baskets,  and  musical  instruments. 
Tbey  are  very  hospitable  too,  and  appreciate  our  motives ;  but  shame 
has  been  unaccountably  left  out  of  the  queetaon.  They  can  give  no 
reason  for  it  except  that  all  their  ancestors  went  exactiy  as  Uiey  da 
Can  yon  explain  why  Adam's  first  feeling  has  no  trace  of  existence  in 
his  o&pringi" 
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Wien  the  party  reached  the  outskirts  of  Sekel^ta's 
territory  the  news  they  heard  was  not  encouraging. 
Some  of  the  men  heard  that  in  their  absence  some  of 
their  wives  had  been  variously  disposed  of  One  had 
been  killed  for  witchcraft,  another  had  married  again, 
while  Masakasa  was  told  that  two  years  ago  a  kind  of 
wild  Irish  wake  had  been  celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
memory ;  the  news  made  him  resolve,  when  he  presented 
himself  among  them,  to  declare  himself  an  inhabitant  of 
another  world  I  One  poor  fellow's  wail  of  anguish  for  his 
wife  was  most  distressing  to  hear. 

But  far  more  tragical  was  the  news  of  the  missionaries 
who  had  gone  from  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 
Linyanti,  to  labour  among  Sekel^tu's  people.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Helmore  and  several  of  his  party  had  succumbed  to 
fever,  and  the  survivors  had  retired.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  greatly  distressed,  and  not  a  little  hurt,  for  though 
the  Directors  at  home  had  consulted  frankly  with  him 
about  this  mission,  and  taken  his  advice,  he  had  not 
heard  a  word  fix)m  any  one  of  the  movements  of  the 
missionaries  in  Africa.' 

AH  spoke  kindly  of  Mr,  Helmore,  who  had  quite 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Knowing  their  lan- 
guage, he  had  at  once  begun  to  preach,  and  some  of 
the  young  men  at  Sesh^ke  were  singing  the  hymns  he 
had  taught  them.  Kumours  had  gon.e  abroad  that  some 
of  the  missionaries  had  been  poisoned.  In  some  quartos 
blame  was  cast  on  Livingstone  for  having  misled  the 
Society  as  to  the  character  of  Sekel^tu  and  his  disposition 
toward  missionaries ;  but  Livingstone  satisBed  himself 
that,  though  the  missionaries  had  been  neglected  no  foul 
play  had  taken  place ;  fever  alone  had  caused  the  deaths, 
and  want  of  skill  in  managing  the  people  had  brought 
the  remainder  of  the  troubles.     One  piece  of  good  news 

'  The  sbitemeat,  which  hu  been  made  public,  thst  he  had  made  an  ^ipcNnt- 
meot  to  meet  them  at  Liu^aati,  U  without  tm;  MtUkoritj'. 
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which  he  beard  at  Linyauti  was  that  his  old  friend 
Sech^Ie  was  doing.  welL  He  had  a  Hanoverian  mission- 
aiy,  nine  tribes  were  under  him,  and  the  schools  were 
numerously  attended. 

Writing  to  Dr.  Mofiat,  10th  August  1860,  fix)m  Zam- 
besi Falls,  he  says : — 

"  With  great  Borrow  ire  learned  the  death  of  our  much-esteemed 
frieads,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hehnore,  two  days  ago.  We  were  too  late  to 
be  of  any  service,  for  the  younger  missionaries  had  retired,  probably 
dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  leader.  It  is  evident  that  Uie  fever 
when  nntieated  is  as  fatal  now  as  it  proved  in  the  case  of  Commodore 
Owen's  ofScers  in  this  river,  or  in  the  great  Niger  Expedition.  And  yet 
iriiat  poor  drivel  was  poured  forth  when  I  adopted  energetic  measures 
for  speedily  removing  any  Europeans  out  of  the  Delta.  We  were  not 
then  aware  that  the  remedy  which  was  first  found  efficacious  in  our 
own  little  Thomas  on  Lake  'Ngami,  in  1860,  and  that  cured  myself 
and  attendants  during  my  solitary  jonmeyings,  was  a  certain  cure  for 
the  dieeaee,  without  loss  of  strength  in  Europeans  generally.  This 
we  now  know  by  ample  experience  to  be  the  case.  Warburg's  drops, 
which  have  a  great  reputation  in  India,  here  cause  profuse  perspiration 
only,  and  the  fever  remains  uncured.  With  our  remedy,  of  which  we 
make  no  secret,  a  man  utterly  prostrated  is  roused  to  resume  his  march 
next  day.  I  have  sent  the  prescription  to  John,  as  I  doubt  being  able 
to  go  so  fkr  south  as  Mosilikatse's." 

Again  the  grand  Victoria  Falls  are  reached,  and 
Charles  Livingstone,  who  has  seen  Niagara,  gives  the 
preference  to  Mosi-oa-tunya.  By  the  route  which  they 
took,  they  would  have  passed  the  Falls  at  twenty  miles' 
distance,  but  Dr.  Livingstone  coidd  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  show  them  to  his  companions.  All  his  former 
computations  as  to  their  size  were  found  to  be  consider- 
ably within  the  mark ;  instead  of  a  thousand  yards  broad 
they  were  more  than  eighteen  hundred,  and  whereas  he 
had  said  that  the  height  of  fell  was  about  100  feet,  it 
turned  out  to  be  310.  His  habit  of  keeping  within  the 
mark  in  all  his  statements  of  remarkable  things  was  thus 
exemplified. 

On  coming  among  his  old  fnends  the  Makololo,  he 
found  them  in  low  spirits  owing  to  protracted  drought, 
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and  Sekel^tu  was  ill  of  leprosy.  He  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  native  docb^ss,  who  was  persuaded  to  suspend  her 
treatment,  and  the  lunar  caustic  applied  by  Drs.  living- 
stone  and  Kirk  had  excellent  effects.^  On  going  to  Lin- 
yanti,  -Dr.  Ijvingstone  found  the  wagon  and  otlier 
articles  which  he  had  left  there  in  1853,  safe  and  sound, 
except  hom.  the  effects  of  weather  and  the  white  ants. 
The  expressions  of  kindness  and  confidence  towards  him 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  greatly  touched  him.  The 
people  were  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  Mrs.  living- 
stone  and  the  children.  But  this  confidence  was  the 
result  of  his  way  of  dealing  with  themi  "  It  ou^t  nevw 
to  be  forgotten  that  influence  among  the  heathen  can  be 
acquired  only  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  and 
that  good  manners  are  as  necessary  among  barbarians  as 
among  tiie  civilised."  The  Makololo  were  the  most  intw- 
esting  tribe  that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  ever  seen.  While 
now  with  ihem  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efibits  for  their 
spiritual  good.     In  hia  Journal  we  find  these  entries : — 

"SepUmier  2,  I860. — On  Snnday  evening  went  over  to  die  people, 
giving  a  general  sunUnaiy  of  Chmlian  faith  hy  the  life  of  Christ.  Asked 
them  to  spealc  about  it  afterwards.  Replied  that  these  things  were 
above  theta — they  could  not  answer  me.  I  said  if  I  spoke  of  camels 
and  buffaloes  tamed,  they  undeistood,  though  the;  had  never  seen 
them ;  why  not  perceive  the  story  of  Christ,  the  witnesBes  to  which 
refused  to  deny  it,  though  killed  for  maintaining  it  t  Went  on  to 
speak  of  the  resurrection.  All  were  listening  eagerly  to  the  statenents 
aboat  this,  especially  when  tbey  heard  that  they  too  must  rise  and  be 
judged.  Lerimo  said,  '  This  I  won't  believe.'  '  Well,  the  guilt  lies 
between  you  and  Jems.'  This  always  aireeta  attention.  Spoke  of 
blood  shed  by  them;  the  oonversatiou  continnad  bill  they  said,  'It 
was  time  for  me  to  cross,  for  the  river  was  dangerous  at  night.' " 

"  September  9, — Spoke  to  the  people  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
— wind  prevented  evening  service  on  the  south." 

The  last  subject  on  which  he  preached  before  leaving 
them  on  this  occasion  was  the  great  resurrection.  Thej 
told  him  they  could  not  beUeve  a  reunion  of  the  particles 

<  In  1864,  while  reaiding  at  Newtt«tMl  Abbey,  and  writiiig  Iub  book.  The  Zam- 
hfl  <md  lU  TVitNtoriM,  Dr.  Uvtugatoue  besid  of  the  duth  ol  SekaUtn. 
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of  the  body  possible.  Dr.  Livingstone  gave  them  in 
reply  a  chemical  illustration,  and  then  referred  to  the 
authority  of  the  Book  that  taught  them  the  doctrine. 
And  the  poor  people  were  more  willing  to  give  in  to  the 
authority  of  the  Book  than  to  the  chemical  illustration  t 

In  The,  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries  this  journey  to 
the  Makololo  countiy  and  back  occupies  one-third  of  the 
volume,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  any  very  special  results. 
But  it  enabled  Dr.  Livingstone  to  make  great  additions 
to  his  knowledge  both  of  the  people  and  the  country. 
His  observations  are  recorded  with  the  utmost  care,  for 
though  he  might  not  be  able  to  turn  them  to  immediate 
use,  it  was  likely,  and  even  certain,  that  they  would  be 
useful  some  day.  Lideed  the  spirit  of  &ith  is  apparent 
in  the  whole  narrative,  as  if  he  could  not  pass  over  even 
the  most  insignificant  details.  The  fish  in  the  rivers,  the 
wild  animals  in  the  woods,  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  the 
course  of  the  stretmns,  the  composition  of  the  minerals  and 
gravels,  and  a  thousand  other  phenomena,  are  carefully 
observed  and  chronicled.  The  crowned  cranes  beginning 
to  pair,  the  flocks  of  spurwinged  geese,  the  habits  of  the 
ostrich,  the  nests  of  bee-eaters,  pass  under  review  in  rapid 
succession.  His  sphere  of  observation  ranges  &om  the 
structure  of  the  great  continent  itself  to  the  serrated 
bone  of  the  konokono,  or  the  mandible  of  the  ant. 

Leaving  Sesh^e  on  the  17th  September,  they  reached 
Tette  on  the  23d  November  1860,  whence  they  started 
for  Kongone  with  the  imfortunate  "Ma-Robert."  But 
the  days  of  that  astimiatic  old  lady  were  numbered.  On 
the  2l8t  December  she  grounded  on  a  sandbank,  and 
could  not  get  off  A  few  days  before  this  catastrophe 
livingstone  writes  to  Mr.  Toung : — - 

"^Lupata,  ilh  Dee.  I860. — Many  thanks  for  all  yon  have  been 
doing  ^wut  the  ateamer  and  ereiTthmg  eke;  Yon  seem  to  have 
gone  about  tuttere  in  a  most  bnnness-like  manner,  and  once  for  all  I 
assore  yt>n  I  am  deeply  grateful 
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"  We  are  now  on  our  way  down  to  the  sea,  in  hopes  of  maetiiig 
the  new  steamer  for  which  you  and  other  friends  exerted  younelves 
so  cealoualy.  We  are  in  the  old  '  Asthmatic,'  though  we  gave  her  ap 
before  leaving  in  May  last.  Our  engineer  has  been  doctoring  her 
bottom  with  fat  and  patches,  and  pronounced  it  safe  to  go  down  the 
river  by  dropping  slowly.  Every  day  &  new  leak  bursts  out,  and  he  ia 
in  plastering  and  scoring,  the  pump  going  constantly.  I  would  not 
have  ventured  again,  but  oar  whaler  is  as  bad — all  eaten  by  the 
teredo, — so  I  thought  it  as  well  to  take  both,  and  stick  to  that  which 
swima  longest.  You  can  put  your  thumb  through  either  of  them ; 
they  never  can  move  again ;  I  never  expected  to  find  either  afloat, 
but  the  engineer  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  it  saves  us  from  buying 
dear  canoes  from  the  Portuguese. 

"  20fA  Dtc — One  day,  above  Senna^  the  '  Ma-Eobert '  itnck  on  a 
sandbank  and  filled,  so  we  had  to  go  ashore  and  leave  her." 

The  correspondence  of  tills  year  indicates  a  growing 
delight  at  the  proepect  of  the  Universities  Mission.  It 
was  this,  indeed,  nwinly  that  kept  up  his  spirito  imder 
the  depression  caused  by  the  fidlure  of  the  "  Ma-Robert," 
and  ot^er  mishaps  of  the  Expedition,  the  endless  delays 
and  worries  that  had  resulted  from  that  cause,  and  the 
manner  in  which  both  the  Portuguese  and  the  French 
WOT8  counter-working  him  by  encouraging  the  slave-trade. 
While  professedly  wicoura^ng  emigration,  the  French 
were  really  extending  slavery. 

Here  is  his  lively  account  of  himself  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Moore : — 

"TRTb,  2SM  Nimmber  1860 
"  My  dear  Moose, — ^And  why  didn't  you  b^n  when  you  were 
80  often  on  the  point  of  writing,  but  didn't  1  This  that  yon  have 
accomplished  is  so  Car  good,  but  very  short.  Hope  you  are  not  too 
old  to  learn.  You  have  heard  of  oar  hindrances  and  annoyances,  and, 
possibly,  that  we  have  done  some  work  notwitlistanding.  Thanka  to 
Providence,  we  have  made  some  progress,  and  it  is  likely  our  operadons 
will  yet  have  a  decided  effect  on  slave-trading  in  Eastern  AFrica.  I 
am  greatly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  Church  of  England  miasioD 
to  Central  A&ica.  That  is  a  good  omen  for  those  who  are  sitting  in 
darkness,  and  I  trust  that  in  process  of  time  great  benefits  will  be  con- 
ferred on  our  own  overcrowded  population  at  home.  There  is  room 
enough  and  to  spare  in  the  Ua  world  our  Father  has  prepared  for  all 
His  progeny.  I  pray  to  be  made  »  harbinger  of  good  to  many,  both 
white  and  black. 
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"  I  like  to  hear  that  eome  abuse  me  now,  and  say  that  I  am  no 
ChriBtiaii.  Many  good  things  vere  said  of  me  vhich  I  did  notdeeerve, 
and  I  feared  to  read  them.  I  BhaU  read  every  word  I  can  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  will  prove  a  sedative  to  what  I  was  forced  to  hear 
of  an  opposite  tendency.  I  pray  that  He  who  hae  lifted  me  up  and 
guided  me  thus  far,  will  not  desert  me  now,  but  make  me  usefol  in 
my  day  and  generation.  '  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thea' 
So  let  it  be. 

"  I  saw  poor  Helmore'a  grave  lately.  Had  my  book  been  searched 
for  excellencies,  they  might  have  seen  a  certain  cure  for  African  fever. 
"We  were  curing  it  at  a  lower  and  worse  part  of  the  river  at  the  very 
time  that  they  were  helplessly  perishing,  and  so  quickly,  that  more 
than  a  day  was  never  lost  after  Uie  operation  of  the  remedy,  though 
we  were  marching  on  foot.  Our  tramp  was  over  600  miles.  We 
dropped  down  stream  again  in  canoes  &om  Sinamanero  to  Chicova — 
thence  to  thia  on  shank's  nag.  We  go  dovm  to  the  sea  immediately, 
to  meet  oar  new  steamer.     Our  punt  was  a  sham  and  a  snare. 

"My  love  to  Maiy  and  all  the  children,  with  aU  oar  friends  at 
CoDgleton." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Young,  Dr.  Livingstone 
gives  good  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  push  the  colonisa^ 
tion  scheme  at  present,  as  he  had  recommended  to  the 
Universities  Mission  to  add  a  similar  enterprise  to  their 
undertaking : — 

"  If  yon  read  all  I  have  written  you  by  this  mail,  you  will  deserve 
to  be  called  a  literary  character.  I  find  Uiat  I  did  not  touch  on  the 
colonisation  scheme.  I  have  not  changed  in  respect  to  it,  but  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  mission  have  taken  Uie  matter  up,  and  as  I 
shall  do  aU  I  can  to  aid  them,  a  little  delay  will,  perhaps,  be  advis- 
ablcL 

"We  are  waiting  for  our  steamer,  and  expect  her  every  day;  our 
first  trip  is  a  secret,  and  you  will  keep  it  sa  We  go  to  the  Rovuma, 
a  river  exterior  to  the  Portuguese  claims,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  arrives. 
Captain  Oldfield  of  the  '  Lyra '  is  sent  ab-eady,  to  explore,  as  far  as  he 
can,  in  that  ship.  The  entrance  is  fine,  and  forty-five  miles  are  known, 
but  we  keep  our  movements  secret  &om  the  Portuguese— and  so  must 
yon ;  they  seize  everything  they  see  in  the  newspapers.     Who  are  my 

imprudent  Iriends  that  publish  everything  1   I  suspect  Mr, of- , 

bat  no  one  gives  me  a  name  or  a  clue.  Some  expected  me  to  feel 
sweet  at  being  jewed  by  a  false  philanthropist,  and  bamboozled  by  a 
silly  B.  N.  I  did  not,  and  could  not,  seem  so ;  but  I  shall  be  more 
careM  in  Aiture. 

"  Again  back  to  the  colony.  It  is  not  to  sleep,  bub  preparation 
mnat  be  made  by  collecting  information,  and  maturing  our  plans.     I 
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Bludl  be  able  to  give  definite  inBtmctions  u  bood  u  I  see  how  tiie  other 
miaaion  works — at  its  begimuDg — and  when  we  aee  if  the  new  route 
we  nuiy  discoTor  hu  a  better  path  to  Nyassa  than  by  Shird — we  shall 
chooae  the  best,  of  couree,  and  let  you  know  as  soon  u  poaaible.  I 
think  the  GoTemment  will  not  hold  back  if  we  hare  a  feasible  plan  to 
offer.  I  have  recommended  to  the  UniTerdties  Mission  a  litUe  delay 
till  we  explore, — and  for  a  working  staff,  two  gardeners  acquainted 
with  fanning ;  two  country  carpenters,  capable  of  erecting  sheds  and 
any  rough  work;  two  traders  to  purchase  and  prepare  cotton  for 
exportation;  one  general  steward  of  mission  goods,  hia  wife  to  be 
a  good  plain  cook ;  one  medical  man,  baring  knowledge  of  chemistry 
enough  to  regulate  md^  and  sugar-making.  All  the  attendants  to  be 
married,  and  Uieir  wives  to  be  employed  in  sewing  washing,  attending 
the  sick,  etc.,  as  need  requires.  The  missionaries  not  to  tJiink  them- 
selves deserving  a  good  F.ngiiah  wife  till  they  have  erected  a  com- 
fortable abode  for  her." 

In  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  this  year  (i860), 
certain  commtmications  were  read  whidi  tended  to  call  in 
question  LiTingstone's  right  to  some  of  the  disooveries  he 
had  claimed  as  his  own.  Mr.  Macqueen,  through  whom 
these  communications  came,  must  have  had  peculiar 
notions  of  discovery,  for  some  time  hefore,  tiiere  had 
appeared  in  the  Cape  papers  a  statement  of  his,  that 
Lcjce  'Ngami  of  1859  was  no  new  discovery,  as  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  visited  it  seven  years  before ;  and  Living- 
stone had  to  write  to  the  papers  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  Murray,  Oswell,  and  Livingstone,  against  himself  I  It 
had  been  asserted  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Macqueen,  that 
Silva  Porto,  a  Portuguese  trader,  had  shown  him  a  journal 
describing  a  journey  of  his  &om  Benguela  on  the  west 
to  Ibo  and  Mozambique  on  the  east,  beginning  November 
26, 1852,  and  terminating  August  1854.  Of  that  journal 
Mr.  Macqueen  read  a  copious  abstract  to  the  Society 
(June  27,  1859)  which  is  published  in  the  Journal  for 
1860. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  (20th  Febniaiy 
1861),  Livingstone,  while  exonerating  Mr.  Macqueen  of 
all  intention  of  misleading,  gives  his  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing whether  the  journey  to  the  East  Coast  ever  took 
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place.  He  had  met  Porto  at  Linyanti  in  1853,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Naliele,  the  Barotse  capital,  and  had  been 
told  by  him  that  he  had  tried  to  go  eastwards,  but  had 
been  obliged  to  turn,  and  was  then  going  westwards, 
and  wi^ed  him  to  accompany  him,  which  he  declined, 
as  he  was  a  slave-trader ;  he  had  read  his  journal  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Loanda  "Boletim,"  but  there  was  not 
a  word  in  it  of  a  journey  to  the  East  CJoast ;  when  the 
Portuguese  minister  had  wished  to  find  a  rival  to  Dr. 
Livingstone,  he  had  brought  forward,  not  Porto,  as  he 
would  natiuBlly  have  done  if  this  had  been  a  genuine 
journey,  but  two  black  men  who  came  to  Tette  in  1815  ; 
in  the  Boletim  of  Mozambique  there  was  no  word  of  the 
arrival  of  Porto  there ;  in  diort,  the  part  of  the  journal 
founded  on  could  not  have  been  authentic.  Livingstone 
felt  keenly  on  the  subject  of  these  rumours,  not  on  his 
own  account,  but  on  account  of  the  Geographical  Society 
and  of  Sir  Roderick  who  had  introduced  him  to  it ;  for 
nothing  could  have  given  him  more  pain  than  that  either 
of  these  should  have  had  any  slur  thrown  on  them  through 
him,  or  even  been  placed  for  a  time  in  an  uncomfortable 
position. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ROVUMA  AND  NYASSA — UNIVEKSITIEg  MISSION. 

A.D.  1861-1862. 

Begumingof  1861— AitiTal  ot  the  "Pioneer" — and  of  tliB^eotsof  TJiUTeTritiea 
MisdoD — Cordial  velcoms — Liringstone's  catholic  feelingt — Ordored  to  ex- 
plore the  HoTuma — Biahop  Uockanzie  goea  with  him — Betnnw  to  the  Shird — 
Turning-point  of  proaperitj'  pact — Diffionlt  navigation — The  alave-iticka — 
KahopHttleaatMagomero— EoatilitietbetweenMAnganjaaiidAjawa — Attad 
of  Hiaaton  party  by  Ajawa — Livingatone'a  advice  to  Bishop  r^&rding  them 
— Letter  to  hi*  son  Bobeit — Livingstone,  Kirk,  and  Charles  ntart  for  IJike 
Nyaasa — Party  robbed  at  north  of  I^e — Diatnal  activity  of  the  slave-trade — 
Awfnl  mortality  in  the  proces* — Livingstone's  fondness  for  i'uneA  —Letter  to 
Mr.  Young — Joy  at  departure  of  new  steamer  ' '  Lady  Nyaaia  " — Coloniaaticm 
project — Letter  againat  it  from  Sir  B.  Morduaon — Hears  of  Dr.  Stewart 
coming  out  from  Free  Church  of  Scotland — Visit  at  the  ahip  from  Kshop 
Mackenzie— News  of  defeat  of  Ajawa  by  miauiHiariee — Anxiety  of  Livinptoie 
— Arrangemeuta  for  "Pioneer  "  to  gotoKongone  for  new  steamer  andtrimda 
from  home,  then  go  to  Rno  to  meet  Bishop — "Pioneer"  detained — Dr. 
Livingstone's  anxieties  and  depression  at  New  Year — "Pioneor"  miimiT  nwn- 
of-war  "Gorgon"— At  length  "Gorgon"  appears  with  brig  from  En^and 
and  "  Lady  Nyassa  " — Mrs.  Livingstone  and  otiier  ladies  on  board — Living. 
(tone's  meeting  with  his  wife,  and  with  Dr.  Stewart — Stewart's  recollection* — 
Difficulties  of  iiavigati(m — Captain  Wilson  of  "Gorgon"  goes  up  rivsr  and 
hear*  of  death  of  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Bnrrup — Great  diatreaa — Mia- 
representation*  about  Universitiea  Mission— Miss  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Bunup 
taken  to  "Gorgon" — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  return  to  Shnpanga — lUneaa 
and  death  of  Mrs.  Livingstone — Extracts  from  Livingstone's  JounuJ  and 
letters  to  the  Moffata,  Agnes,  and  the  Unrchison*. 

The  begiiming  of  1861  brought  some  new  features 
on  the  scene.  The  new  steamer,  the  "  Pioneer,"  at  last 
arrived,  and  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  "Ma-Robert," 
though  unfortunately  she  had  too  great  draught  of  water. 
The  agents  of  the  Universities  Mission  also  arrived,  the 
first  detachment  consisting  of  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  five 
other    Englishmen,   and    five    coloured    men    from    the 
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Cape.  Writing  femiliarly  to  His  friend  Moore,  d,  propos 
of  liis  new  comrades  of  the  Churdi  Mission,  Livingstone 
says: — "I  have  never  felt  anyways  inclined  to  turn 
Churchman  or  dissenter  either,  since  I  came  out  here. 
The  feelings  which  we  have  toward  different  sects  alter 
out  here  quite  insensibly,  till  one  looks  upon  all  godly 
men  as  good  and  true  brethren.  I  rejoiced  when  I  heard 
that  so  many  good  and  great  men  in  the  Universities  had 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  Africa,  and  feeling  8iu% 
that  He  who  had  touched  their  hearts  would  lead  them 
to  promote  His  own  glory,  I  welcomed  the  men  they  sent 
with  a  hearty  unfeigned  welcome." 

To  his  friend  Mr,  Maclear  he  wrote  that  he  was  very 
glad  the  Mission  was  to  be  under  a  bishop.  He  had  seen 
so  much  idleness  and  folly  result  from  missionaries  being 
left  to  themselves,  that  it  was  a  veiy  great  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  new  Mission  was  to  be  superintended 
by  one  authorised  and  qualified  to  take  the  charge. 
Afterwards  when  he  came  to  know  Bishop  Mackenzie  he 
wrote  of  him  to  Mr.  Maclear  in  the  highest  terms :  "  The 
Bishop  is  Al,  and  in  his  readiness  to  put  his  hand  to  any- 
thing tesembles  much  my  good  ikther-in-law  Mofi&t." 

It  is  not  often  that  missions  are  over-manned,  but  in 
the  first  stage  of  such  an  imdertaking  as  this,  so  large  a 
body  of  men  was  an  incumbrance,  none  of  them  knowing 
a  word  of  the  language  or  a  bit  of  the  way.  It  was 
Bishop  Mackenzie's  desire  that  Dr.  Livingstone  should 
accompany  him  at  once  to  the  scene  of  his  liiture  labours 
and  help  him  to  settle.  But  besides  other  reasons, 
the  "Pioneer,"  as  ah^ady  stated,  was  under  orders  to 
explore  the  Bovuma,  and,  as  the  Portuguese  put  so  many 
obstaclee  in  the  way  on  the  Zambesi,  to  ascertain  whether 
that  river  might  not  afford  access  to  the  Nyassa  district. 
It  was  at  last  arranged  that  die  Bishop  should  first 
go  with  the  Doctor  to  the  Bovuma,  and  Uiereafter  they 
would  go  together  to  the  Shir^.     In  waiting  for  Bishop 
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Mackenzie  to  accompany  liiin,  Dr.  Livingstone  lost  the 
meet  favourable  part  of  the  season,  and  found  that  he 
could  not  get  with  the  "Pioneer"  to  the  top  of  the 
Hovmna,  He  might  have  left  the  ship  and  pushed  for- 
ward on  foot ;  but,  not  to  delay  Bishop  Mackenzie,  he  left 
the  Rovuma  in  the  meantime,  intending,  after  making 
arrangements  with  the  Bishop,  to  go  to  Nyassa,  to  find 
the  point  where  the  Rovuma  left  the  lake,  if  there  were 
such  a  point,  or,  if  not,  get  into  its  head-waters  and 
explore  it  downwards. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  as  we  have  seen,  welcomed  the 
Mission  right  cordially,  for  indeed  it  was  what  he  had 
been  most  eagerly  praying  for,  and  he  beheved  that  it 
would  be  the  b^^nning  of  all  blessing  to  Eastern  and 
Central  A&ica,  and  help  to  assimilate  the  condition  oi  the 
East  Coast  to  that  of  the  West.  The  field  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  which  he  had  discovered  along  the  Shir^  and 
Lake  Nyassa  was  immense,  above  400  milea  in  length, 
and  now  it  seemed  as  if  commerce  and  Christianity  were 
going  to  take  possession  c^  it.  But  it  was  found  that 
the  turning-point  of  prosperity  had  been  reached,  and  it 
was  his  lot  to  encounter  dark  reverses.  The  navigation 
of  the  Shir^  was  difficult,  for  the  "  Pioneer  "  being  deep  in 
the  water  would  often  run  aground.  On  these  oocaaao'OB 
the  Bishop,  Mr.  Scudamore,  and  Mr.  Waller,  the  best  and 
and  bravest  of  the  missionary  party,  were  ever  ready  with 
their  help  in  hauling.  Livingstone  was  sometimes  scan- 
dalised to  see  the  Bishop  toiling  in  the  hot  sun,  while 
some  of  Ids  subordinates  were  reading  or  writing  in  the 
cabin.  As  they  proceeded  up  the  Shir^  it  was  seen  that 
the  promises  of  assistance  from  the  Portuguese  Government 
were  worse  than  fiiutlees.  Evidently  the  Portuguese 
traders  were  pushing  the  slave-trade  with  greater  eager- 
ness than  ever.  Slave-hunting  chiefs  wrare  maraw^ng 
the  countty,  driving  peaceful  inhabitants  before  tiiem, 
destroying  their  crops,  seizing  on  all  the  people  t^y 
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could  lay  hands  on,  and  Belling  them  as  slaves.  The 
contrast  to  what  Livingstone  had  seen  on  his  last  journey 
'was  lamentable.  All  their  prospects  were  overcast.  How 
could  commeroe  or  Christianity  flomi^  in  countries 
desolated  by  war  % 

Every  reader  of  Tht  Zcumhed  and  its  THbutaries 
remembers  the  fiightfiil  picture  of  the  slave-sticks,  and 
the  row  of  men,  women,  and  children  whom  Livingstone 
and  his  companions  set  &ee.  Nothing  helped  more  than 
this  picture  to  rouse  in  KngHwb  bosoms  an  intense  horror 
of  the  trade,  and  a  burning  sympathy  with  Livingstone 
and  his  fri^ida  Livingstone  and  the  Bishop,  with  his 
party,  had  gone  up  the  Shir^  to  Chibisa's,  and  were 
halting  at  t^e  village  of  Mbame,  when  a  slave  party  came 
along.  The  flight  of  the  drivers,  the  hberation  of  eighty- 
four  men  and  women,and  their  reception  by  the  good  Bishop 
under  his  chaige,  speedily  followed.  The  aggressors 
were  the  neighbouring  warlike  tribe  of  Ajawa,  and  their 
victims  were  the  Manganja,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shir^ 
valley.  The  Bishop  accepted  the  invitation  of  Chigunda, 
a  Manganja  chief,  to  settle  at  Magomero.  It  was 
thought,  however,  desirable  for  the  Bishop  and  Living- 
stone first  to  visit  the  Ajawa  chief,  and  try  to  turn  him 
from  his  murderous  ways.  The  road  was  frightful — 
through  burning  villages  resounding  with  the  waillngs  of 
women  and  the  shouts  of  the  warriors.  The  Ajawa 
received  the  offered  visit  in  a  hostile  spirit,  and  the 
shout  being  raised  that  Chibisa  had  come — a  powerful 
chief  with  the  reputation  of  beiog  a  sorcerer — ^they  fired 
on  the  Bishop's  forty  and  compelled  them,  in  self-defence, 
to  fire  in  return.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Livingstone 
had  ever  been  so  attacked  by  natives,  often  though  they 
had  threatened  him.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  had  to 
repel  an  attack  with  violence  ;  so  httle  was  he  thinking 
of  such  a  thing  that  he  had  not  his  rifle  with  him,  and 
was  obliged  to  borrow  a  revolve.    The  encounter  was  hot 
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and  serious,  but  it  ended  in  the  Ajawa  being  driven  off 
without  loss  on  the  other  side. 

It  now  became  a  question  for  the  Bishop  in  what^ 
relation  he  and  his  party  were  to  stand  to  these  mur- 
derous and  marauding  Ajawa — ^wheUier  they  should 
quietly  witness  their  onslaughts  or  drive  them  firom  ths 
country  and  rescue  the  captive  Manganja.  Livingstone's 
advice  to  them  was  to  be  patient,  and  to  avoid  taking 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  natives.  He  then-  left  them  at 
Magomero,  and  returned  to  his  companions  on  the  Shir^. 
For  a  time  the  Bishop's  party  followed  Livingstone's 
advice,  but  circumstances  afterwards  occurred  which 
constrained  them  to  take  a  different  course,  and  led  to 
very  serious  results  in  the  history  of  the  Mission. 

Writing  to  his  son  Bobert,  Livingstone  thiis  describes 
the  attack  made  by  the  Ajawa  on  him,  the  Bishop,  and 
the  E  '    " 


"The  alave-hunters  had  induced  a  number  of  another  tribe  to 
capture  people  for  them.  We  came  to  thia  tribe  while  burning  three 
villages,  and  though  we  told  them  that  we  came  peaceably,  and  to  talk 
with  them,  thej  saw  that  we  were  a  small  part;,  and  might  easily  be 
overcome,  rushed  at  ua  and  shot  their  poisoned  arrows.  One  fell 
between  the  Bishop  and  me,  and  another  whizzed  between  another 
man  and  me.  We  had  to  drive  them  off,  and  they  left  that  part  of 
the  couDtry.  Before  going  near  them  the  Bishop  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  during  the  prayer  we  could  hear  the  wail  for  the  dead  by  some 
Manganja  probably  thought  not  worth  kiUing,  and  the  shouts  of 
welcome  home  to  these  bloody  murderers.  It  turned  out  that  thoy 
were  only  some  sixty  or  seventy  robbers,  and  not  the  .Ajawa  tribe ;  so 
we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  murdered. 

"  How  are  you  doing  %  I  fear  from  what  I  have  observed  of  yonr 
temperament  that  you  will  have  to  strive  against  fickleness.  Every 
one  has  his  besetting  fault — that  is  no  disgrace  to  him,  bat  it  is  a  dis- 
grace if  he  do  not  find  it  out,  and  by  God's  grace  overcome  it.  I  am 
not  near  to  advise  you  what  to  do,  but  whatever  line  of  life  you 
choose,  resolve  to  stick  to  it,  and  serve  God  therein  to  the  last. 
Whatever  failings  you  are  conscious  of,  tell  them  to  youp  heavenly 
Father ;  strive  daily  to  master  them  and  confess  all  to  Him  when  con- 
scious of  having  gone  astray.  And  may  the  good  Lord  of  all  impart  all 
the  strength  yon  need.  Commit  your  way  onto  the  Lord ;  trust  also 
in  Him.     Acknowledge  Him  in  all  your  ways,  and  He  will  bleas  yoa" 
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Leaving  the  "  Pioneer "  at  Chibisa'a,  on  6th  August 
1861,  Livingstone,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  Dr. 
Kirk,  started  for  Nyassa  with  a  four-oared  boat,  which 
was  carried  by  porters  past  the  Murchison  Cataracts. 
On  23d  September  they  sailed  into  Lake  Nyaasa,  naming 
the  grand  mountainous  promontory  at  the  end  Cape 
Maclear,  after  Livingstone's  great  friend  the  Astronomer- 
Boyal  at  the  Cape. 

AH  about  the  lake  was  now  examined  with  earnest 
eyes.  The  population  was  denser  than  he  had  seen  any- 
where else.  The  people  were  civil,  and  even  friendly,  but 
undoubtedly  they  were  not  handsome.  At  the  north  of 
the  lake  they  were  lawless,  and  at  one  point  the  party 
were  robbed  in  the  night — the  first  time  such  a  thing  had 
occurred  in  Livingstone's  African  life.*  Of  elephants 
there  was  great  abundance, — indeed  of  all  animal  and 
v^etable  life. 

But  the  lake  slave-trade  was  going  on  at  a  dismal  rate. 

'  In  The  Zambai  and  iti  TVi&ufariu,  LiTingstone  gives  a  grare  account  of  the 
robbeiy.  In  hu  letters  to  hii  friendg  he  mokes  fan  of  it,  aa  he  did  of  the  raid 
of  the  Boers.  To  Mr.  F.  Fitch  he  writes  :  "  Yon  think  T  cannot  get  into  a  scnpe. 
.  .  .  Pot  the  first  tinke  in  Africa  we  were  robbed .  Expert  thieves  crept  into  our 
sleeping  places,  &bant  fonr  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  made  off  with  what  thej 
conld  laj  their  hands  on.  Sheer  orer-modes^  ruined  me.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
each  «  black  ihbm  awanned  around  our  sail,  which  we  nsed  aa  a  hat,  that  we  could 
not  hear  prayers.  I  had  before  slipped  away  a  qnortei'  of  a  mile  to  dreas  for 
church,  bnt  seeing  a  crowd  of  women  watching  me  through  the  reeda,  I  did  not 
change  my  old  'anmentionableH,'~they  were  so  old,  I  had  serions  thoaghta  of 
convn-ting  them  into — chanty  I  Next  morning  early  all  our  spare  clothing  was 
walked  off  with,  and  there  I  was  left  by  my  modesty  nearly  throngh  at  the  kneea, 
and  no  change  of  shirt,  flannel,  or  stockings.  After  tha^  don't  say  that  I  can't 
get  into  a  scrape  1 "  The  same  letter  thanks  Mr.  Fitch  for  sending  him  Punch, 
whom  he  deemed  a  sound  divine  I  On  the  same  subject  he  wrote  at  another  time, 
regretting  that  Punch  did  not  roach  him,  especially  a  number  in  which  notice  was 
taken  of  himsclL  "  It  never  oame.  Who  the  miscreants  are  that  steal  them  I 
cannot  divine.  I  would  not  grudge  them  a  reading  if  they  would  only  send  them 
on  afterwards.  Perhaps  binding  the  whole  year's  Punches  wonld  be  the  best 
plan  ;  and  then  we  need  not  label  it  '  Sermons  in  Lent,'  or  *  Tracts  on  Eomino- 
pathy,'  bat  yon  may  write  inside,  as  Dr.  Buckland  did  on  his  tunbrella,  '  Stden 
from  Dr.  Livingstone.'  We  really  enjoy  them  very  much.  They  ar«  good  against 
fever.  The  '  Ebsenoe  of  Parliament, '  for  instance,  is  capital.  One  has  to  wade 
throoj^  an  ocean  of  paper  to  get  the  same  information,  without  any  of  the  fun. 
And  by  the  time  the  newspapers  have  reached  us,  moat  of  the  interest  in  public 
matters  has  evaporated." 
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An  Arab  dhow  was  seen  on  the  lake,  but  it  kept  well  out 
of  the  way.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  inframed  by  Colonel 
Bigby,  late  British  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  that  19,000  slaves 
firom  this  Nyassa  region  alone  passed  annually  throug-h 
the  Custom- House  there.  This  was  besides  those  landed 
at  Portuguese  slave  ports.  In  addition  to  those  captured, 
thousands  were  killed  or  died  of  their  wounds  or  of 
famine,  or  perished  in  oUier  ways,  so  that  not  one-fifth  of 
the  victims  became  slaves — in  the  Nyassa  district  pro- 
bably not  one-tenth.  A  small  armed  steamer  on  the 
lake  might  stop  nearly  the  whole  of  this  wholesale  robbety 
and  murder. 

Their  stock  of  goods  being  exhausted,  and  no  p'o- 
visions  being  procurable,  the  party  had  to  return,  at  the 
end  of  October.  They  had  to  abandon  the  project  of 
getting  fi*om  the  lake  to  the  Bovuma,  and  ezpltning 
eastwards.  They  reached  the.  ship  on  8th  November 
I86I,  having  suffered  more  &om  hungeo-  than  on  any 
previous  trip. 

In  writing  to  his  friend  Young,  28th  November  1861, 
Livingstone  expresses  his  joy  at  the  news  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  "  Lady  Nyassa ; "  gives  him  an  account  of  the 
lake,  and  of  a  teoific  storm  in  which  they  were  nearly 
lost;  describes  the  inhabitants,  and  the  terrible  slave- 
trade — the  only  trade  that  was  carried  on  in  the  district 
It  will  take  them  the  best  part  of  a  year  to  put  the  ship 
on  the  lake,  but  it  will  be  such  a  blessing  t  He  hopes 
the  Government  will  pay  for  it,  once  it  is  tJi^%. 

The  colonisation  project  had  not  commended  itself  to 
Sir  R  Murchison.  He  had  written  of  it  sometime  before : 
"  Tour  colonisation  scheme  does  not  meet  with  supporters, 
it  being  thought  that  you  must  have  much  more  hold  coi 
the  country  before  you  attract  Scotch  famihes  to  emigrate 
and  settle  there,  and  then  die  off,  or  become  a  burden  to 
you  and  all  concerned,  like  the  settlers  of  old  at  Darien." 
It  was   with  much  satislaction  that  Livingstone   now 
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wrote  to  his  fiiencl(25tii  November  1861):  "A  Dr.  Stewart 
is  sent  out  by  the  Free  Chiirch  of  Scotland  to  confer 
with  me  about  a  Scotch  colony.  You  will  guess  my 
answer.  Dr.  Kirk  is  with  me  in  opinion,  and  if  I  could 
only  get  you  out  to  take  a  trip  up  to  the  plateau  of 
Zom^ba,  and  over  the  uplands  which  surround  Lake 
Nyaasa,  you  would  give  in  too." 

When  the  party  returned  to  the  ship  they  had  a 
visit  from  Bishop  Mackenzie,  who  was  in  good  spirits  and 
had  excellent  hopes  of  the  Mission.  The  Ajawa  had  been 
defeated,  and  had  professed  a  desire  to  be  at  peace  with 
the  English.  But  Dr.  Livingstone  was  not  without  mis- 
givings on  this  point.  The  details  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Ajawa,  in  which  the  missionaries  had  taken  an  active  part, 
troubled  him,  as  we  find  from  his  private  JoiimaL 
"The  Bishop,"  he  says  (14th  November),  "takes  a  totally 
diflEwent  view  of  the  afiair  from  what  I  do."  There  were 
other  points  on  which  the  utter  inexperience  of  the  mis- 
sionajies,  and  want  of  skill  in  dealing  with  the  natives, 
gave  him  serious  anxiety.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  even  thus  early,  the  Mission,  in  Livingstone's  eyes, 
had  lost  something  of  its  bloom. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  "  Pioneer  "  should  go  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  to  meet  a  man-of-war  with 
provisions,  and  bring  up  the  pieces  of  the  new  lake  vessel, 
the  "Lady  Nyassa,"  which  was  eagerly  expected,  along 
with  Mrs.  Livingstone,  Miss  Mackenzie  the  Bishop's 
sister,  and  other  members  of  the  Mission  party.  An 
appointment  wbs  made  for  January  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ruo,  a  tributary  of  the  Shir^,  where  the  Bishop  was 
to  meet  them.  He  and  Mr.  Burrup,  who  had  just  arrived, 
were  meanwhile  to  explore  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  "  Pioneer  "  was  detained  for  five  weeks  on  a  shoal 
twenty  miles  below  Chibisa's,  and  here  the  first  death 
occurred — the  carpenter's  mate  succumbed  to  fever.  It 
was  extremely  irksome  to  suffer  this  long  detention,  to 
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think  of  fuel  and  provisions  wasting,  and  salaries  running 
on,  without  one  particle  of  progress.  Livingstone  was 
sensitive  and  anxious.  He  speaks  in  his  Journal  of  the 
difficulty  of  feeling  resigned  to  the  Divine  wUl  in  all 
things,  and  of  believing  that  all  things  work  t(^ther  for 
good  to  those  that  love  God.  He  seems  to  have  been 
troubled  at  what  had  been  said  in  some  quarters  of  his 
treatment  of  members  of  the  Expedition.  In  private 
letters,  in  the  Cape  papers,  in  the  home  papers,  imfavour- 
able  representations  of  his  conduct  bad  been  made.  In 
one  case,  a  prosecution  at  law  had  been  threatened.  On 
New  Year's  Day  1862  be  entered  in  his  Journal  an 
elaborate  minute,  as  if  for  fiiture  use,  bearing  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Expedition.  He  refers  to  the  difficulty 
to  which  civil  expeditions  are  exposed,  aa  compared  with 
naval  and  military,  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  owing  to 
the  inferior  authority  and  power  of  the  chief  In  (ie 
countries  visited  there  is  no  enlightened  public  opinion 
to  support  the  commander,  and  newspapers  at  home  are 
but  too  ready  to  believe  in  his  tyranny,  and  make  them- 
selves the  champions  of  any  dawdling  fellow  who  would 
fein  be  counted  a  victim  of  his  despotism.  He  enumerates 
the  chief  troubles  to  which  his  Expedition  had  been  ex- 
posed irom  such  causes.  Then  he  explains  how,  at  the 
beginning,  to  prevent  collision,  he  had  made  every  man 
independent  in  his  own  department,  wishing  only,  for 
himself,  to  be  the  means  of  making  known  to  the  world 
what  each  man  had  done.  His  conclusion  is  a  sad  one, 
but  it  explains  why  in  his  last  journeys  he  went  alone  : 
he  is  convinced  that  if  he  had  been  by  himself  he  would 
have  accomplished  more,  and  undoubtedly  he  would  have 
received  more  of  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen.' 
At  length  the  "  Pioneer  "  was  got  off  the  bank,  and  on 

>  Notwithrtmding  this  expreMion  of  feeling.  Dr.  LiTingshme  wu  Tar;  •moo* 
in  hi«  lundaome  Bcknowledgtnenta,  in  the  Introdnotion  to  The  Zan^eti  aad  id 
'J'rSnitarUi,  of  valiwble  Mrvicea,  eapeoUIly  from  the  memben  of  the  Bzpeditiim 
there  named. 
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the  11th  January  1862  they  entered  the  Zambesi  They 
proceeded  to  the  great  Luabo  mouth,  as  being  more 
advantageous  than  the  Kongone  for  a  supply  of  wood. 
They  were  a  month  behind  their  appointment,  and  no 
ship  was  to  be  seen.  The  ship  had  been  there,  it  turned 
out,  on  the  8th  January,  had  looked  eagerly  for  the 
"  Pioneer,"  had  fancied  it  saw  the  black  fiinnel  and  its 
smoke  in  the  river,  and  being  disappointed  had  made  for 
Mozambique,  been  caught  in  a  gale,  and  was  unable  to 
return  for  three  weeks.  Livingstone's  letters  show  him  a 
Uttle  out  of  sorts  at  the  manifold  obstructions  that  had 
always  been  making  him  "  too  late  " — "  too  late  for 
Rovuma  below,  too  late  for  Rovuma  above,  and  now  too 
late  for  our  own  appointment,"  but  in  greater  trouble 
because  the  "  Lady  Nyassa  "  had  not  been  sent  by  sea, 
as  he  had  strongly  urged,  and  as  it  afterwatds  appeared 
might  have  been  done  quite  well.  To  take  out  the 
pieces  and  fit  them  up  wo\ild  involve  heavy  expense  and 
long  delay,  and  perhaps  the  season  would  be  lost  again. 
But  Livingstone  had  always  a  saving  clause,  in  all  his 
lamentations,  and  here  it  is  :  "I  know  that  all  was  done 
for  the  best." 

At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  January,  H.M.S. 
"  Gorgon,"  with  a  brig  in  tow,  hove  in  sight.  When  the 
"  Pioneer "  was  seen,  up  went  the  signal  from  the 
"  Gorgon  " — "  I  have  steamboat  in  the  brig ; "  to  which 
Livingstone  repUed — "  Welcome  news."  Then  "  Wife 
aboard "  was  signalled  from  the  siiip  ; — "  Accept  my 
best  thanks"  concluded  what  Livin^tone  called  "the 
most  interesting  conversation  he  had  engaged  in  for 
many  a  diy."  Next  morning  the  "  Pioneer "  steamed 
out,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  found  his  wife  "  all  right."  In 
the  same  ship  with  Mrs.  Livingstone,  besides  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie and  Mrs.  Burrup,  the  Rev.  E.  Hawkins  and  others 
of  the  Universities  Mission,  had  come  the  Rev.  James  " 
Stewart  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (now  Dr.  Stewart 
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of  Lovedale,  South  Afiica),  who  had  been  sent  out  by  a 
committee  of  that  Church,  "to  meet  with  Dr.  Livingstone, 
and  obtain,  by  personal  observBtion  and  otherwise,  the 
information  that  might  be  necessary  to  enable  a  com- 
mittee at  home  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  founding  a  mission  in  that  part  of  Africa." 
It  happened  that  some  time  before  Mr.  Stewart  had 
been  tutor  to  Thomas  Livingstone,  while  studying  in 
Glasgow  ;  this  drew  his  sympathies  to  Livingstone  and 
Africa,  and  was  another  link  in  that  wonderful  chain  which 
Providence  was  making  for  the  good  of  Africa.  From  Dr. 
Stewart's  "  Biecollections  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  the  Zam- 
besi" in  the  Sunday  Magazine  (November  1874),  we  get  the 
picture  from  tbe  other  side.  First,  the  sad  disappointment 
of  Mrs.  Livingstone  on  the  8th  January,  when  no  "Pioneer" 
was  to  be  found,  with  the  anxious  speculations  raised 
in  its  absence  as  to  the  cause.  Then  a  frightful  tornado 
on  the  way  to  Mozambique,  and  the  all  but  miraculous 
escape  of  the  brig.  Then  the  return  to  the  Zambesi 
in  company  with  H.M.S.  "Gorgon,"  and  on  the  Ist  Feb- 
ruary, in  a  lovely  morning,  the  little  cloud  of  smoke  rising 
close  to  land,  and  afterwards  the  white  hull  of  a  small 
paddle  steamer  making  straight  for  the  two  ships  outside. 

"  As  the  vessel  approached,"  aays  Dr.  Stewart,  "  I  could  make  out 
with  a  glass  a  firmly  built  man  of  about  the  middle  height,  Btaodiog 
on  the  port  paddle-box,  and  directing  the  ship's  course.  He  was  not 
exactly  dressed  as  a  naval  officer,  but  he  wore  that  gold-laced  cap  which 
has  since  become  so  well  known  both  at  home  and  in  Africa.  This 
was  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  I  said  to  his  wife, '  There  he  is  at  last'  She 
looked  brighter  at  thia  announcement  than  I  had  seen  her  do  any  day 
for  seven  months  before." 

Through  the  help  of  the  men  of  the  "  Goi^n,"  the 
sections  of  the  "Lady  Nyassa"  were  speedily  put  on 
board  the  "  Pioneer,"  and  on  the  10th  February  the 
vessel  steamed  off  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kuo,  to  meet  the 
Bishop.  But  its  progress  through  the  river  was  miser- 
able.    Says  Dr.  Stewart : — 
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"  For  ten  days  we  were  chiefly  occupied  in  sailing  or  hauling  the 
ship  through  sandbanks.  The  steamer  was  drawing  between  five  and 
six  feet  of  water,  and  though  there  were  long  reaches  of  the  river  with 
depth  sufficient  for  a  ship  of  larger  draught,  yet  every  now  at}d  then 
we  found  ourselves  in  shoal  water  of  about  three  feet.  No  sooner  was 
the  boat  got  off  one  bank  by  might  and  main,  and  steady  hauling  on 
capstan  and  anchor  laid  out  ahead,  almost  never  astern,  and  we  got  a 
few  miles  of  fair  steering,  than  again  we  heard  that  sound,  abhorred 
by  all  of  us — a  alight  bump  of  the  bow,  and  rash  of  aand  along  the 
ship's  side,  and  we  were  again  fast  for  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  as 
the  case  mi^t  be." 

The  "  Pioneer "  was  overladen,  and  the  plan  had  to 
be  changed.  It  was  resolved  to  put  the  "  Lady  Nyasea" 
together  at  Shupanga,  and  tow  her  up  to  the  Rapids. 

"  The  detention,"  says  Dr.  Stewart,  "  was  very  trying  to  Dr.  Living 
stone,  as  it  meant  not  a  few  weeks,  but  the  loss  of  a  year,  inasmuch 
as  by  Uie  time  the  ship  was  ready  to  be  launched  the  river  would  be 
nearly  at  its  lowest,  and  there  would  be  no  resource  but  to  wait  for 
the  next  rainy  season.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  discouragement,  he  main- 
tained his  cheerfulness,  and,  after  sunset,  still  enjoyed  many  an  hour 
of  prolonged  talk  about  current  events  at  home,  about  his  old  College 
days  in  Glasgow,  and  about  many  of  those  who  were  unknown  men 
then,  bat  have  since  made  their  mark  in  life  in  the  different  paths 
they  have  taken.  Amongst  others  his  old  friend  Mr.  Young  of  Kelly, 
or  Sir  Paraffin,  as  he  used  subsequently  to  call  him,  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  conversation." 

Meanwhile  Captain  Wilson  (of  the  "  Gorgon  "),  euicoih- 
panied  by  Dr.  Kirk  and  others,  had  gone  on  in  boats  with 
Miss  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Burrup,  and  learned  the  sad 
fate  of  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Burrup.  It  appeared  that  the 
Bishop,  accompanied  by  the  Makololo,  had  gone  forth  on 
an  expedition  to  rescue  the  captive  husbands  of  some  of 
the  Manganja  women,  and  had  been  successfid.  But  as 
the  Bishop  was  trying  to  get  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuo,  his 
canoe  was  upset,  his  medicines  and  cordials  were  lost,  and, 
being  seized  with  fever,  after  languishing  for  some  time, 
he  died  in  distressing  circumstances,  on  the  Slst  January, 
Mr.  Burrup,  who  was  with  him,  and  who  was  also  stricken, 
was  carried  back  to  Magomero,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

Captain  Wilson,  who  had  hunself  been  prostrated  by 
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fever,  and  made  a  narrow  escape,  returned  with  this  sad 
news,  three  weeks  after  he  had  left  Shupanga,  bringing 
the  two  broken-hearted  ladies,  who  had  expected  to  be 
welcomed,  the  one  by  her  brother,  the  other  by  her 
husband.     It  was  a  great  blow  to  Livingstone. 

"  It  was  difficult  to  say,"  writes  Dr.  Stewart,  "  whether  he  or  the 
unhappy  ladies,  on  whom  the  blow  fell  with  the  most  peraonaj  wei^t, 
were  most  to  be  pitied.  He  felt  the  rasponBihOity,  and  saw  the  wide- 
spread dismay  which  the  news  would  occasion  when  it  reached  England, 
and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Mission  most  needed  support.  '  This 
will  hurt  US  all,'  he  said,  as  he  sat  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  on  the 
table  of  the  dimly-Ughted  little  cabin  of  the  '  Pioneer.'  His  esteem  for 
Bishop  Mackensie  was  afterwards  expressed  in  this  way :  '  For  nn- 
sel£sh  goodness  of  heart  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  it  can  safaly  be  said  that  none  of  the  commendations  of 
his  Mends  can  exceed  the  reality.'  He  did  what  he  could,  I  believe, 
to  comfort  those  who  were  so  unexpectedly  bereaved ;  but  the  night 
he  spent  must  have  been  an  uneasy  one." 

LivingBtone  Bays  in  his  book  that  the  unfavourable 
judgment  which  he  had  formed  of  the  Bishop's  conduct 
in  fighting  with  the  Ajawa  was  somewhat  modified  by  a 
natural  instinct,  when  he  saw  how  keenly  the  Bishop  was 
run  down  for  it  in  England,  and  reflected  more  on 
Ibe  circurastances,  and  thought  how  excellent  a  man  he 
waa  Wit^  a  generous  desire  to  shield  his  friends  as 
iar  as  he  could,  he  even  said  that,  had  he  been  there, 
he  would  probably  have  done  what  the  Bishop  did. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  Livingstone  so  ill- 
pleased  when  it  was  said  that  all  that  the  Bishop  had 
done  was  done  by  his  advice?  No  one  will  ask  this 
question  who  marks  the  terms  of  a  letter  by  one  of 
the  Mission  party,  first  published  in  the  Cape  papers, 
and  copied  into  the  Times  in  November  1862.  It  was 
said  there  that  "&om  the  moment  when  Livingstone 
commenced  the  release  of  slaves,  his  course  was  one 
of  aggression.  He  hunted  for  slaving  parties  in  every 
direction,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  Ajawa  making  slavee 
in  order  to  sell  to  the  slavers,  he  went  designedly  in 
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search  of  them,  and  intended  to  take  their  capUves  from 
Uiem  by  force  if  needful  It  is  true  that  when  he  came 
upon  thema  he  found  them  to  be  a  more  powerful  body 
than  he  expected,  and  had  they  not  fired  first,  he  might 
have  withdrawn.  .  .  .  TTifl  parting  words  to  iJie  chie& 
just  before  he  left  .  .  .  were  to  this  effect ;  '  You  have 
hitherto  seen  us  only  as  fighting  men,  but  it  is  not  in 
such  a  character  we  wish  you  to  know  ua.' "'  Whatever 
impression  the  writer  of  this  letter  may  have  intended  to 
convey,  Dr.  Livingstone  could  not  but  feel  himself  deeply 
wronged  by  it.  To  his  mind,  and  we  presume  to  all 
ordinaxy  minds,  it  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  use 
offeree  was  his  ordinary  habit,  whereas  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  had  gone  most  wonderfully  to  show  the  efficacy 
of  gentle  and  brotherly  treatment.  It  seemed  to  throw 
the  odium  of  the  whole  proceedings  on  him,  whereas  bis 
last  advice  to  the  missionariee  had  been  disr^arded  by 
them.  Moreover,  the  policy  of  the  Mission,  for  which  it 
made  him  responsible,  was  fitted  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  Expedition  under  his  command,  though  the  Expedi- 
tion and  the  Mission  were  really  quite  separate.  It  was 
the  unhandsome  treatment  of  himself  and  reckless  peril- 
ling of  f^e  character  and  interests  of  his  Expedition  in 
order  to  shield  others,  that  raised  his  indignation.  "  Good 
Bishop  Mackenzie,"  he  wrote  to  his  fiiend  Mr.  Fitch, 
"  woidd  never  have  tried  to  screen  himself  by  accusing  ma" 
In  point  of  fiict,  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Portuguese 
Government,  through  Mr.  Lacerda,  when  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  stataments  of  Livingstone  in  a  speech  at 
Bath,  in  1865,  referred  to  the  Miasionaiy's  letter  as  bear- 
ing out  their  complaint.  It  served  admirably  to  give  an 
im&vourable  view  of  his  aims  and  methods,  as  from  one 
of  his  own  aUiea.     Dr.  Livingstone  never  allowed  himself 

'  Tha  writer  kftenwda  (Febnuu?  22,  1865)  ex^-euod  hii  ragnt  that  this 
letter  WM  ever  writteti,  u  it  had  prodnoBd  an  ill  effect.  See  The  Zambt^  and 
a»  TribularieM,  p.  470  tioU. 
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to  cherish  any  other  feeling  but  that  of  high  regard  for 
the  self-deniai  and  Christian  heroism  of  the  Bishop,  and 
maoy  of  his  coadjutors ;  but  he  did  feel  that  most  of  them 
were  ill-adapted  for  their  work  and  had  a  great  deal  to 
learn,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  turned 
aside  &om  the  direct  objects  of  his  own  enterprise  by 
having  to  look  after  so  many  inei^rienced  men,  and 
then  blamed  for  what  he  deprecated,  and  what  was  done 
in  hia  absence,  was  rather  more  than  it  was  reasonable 
for  him  to  bear.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Maclear, 
written  on  tiie  20th  of  November  1862,  after  he  had 
seen  the  letters  in  the  Cape  papers,  he  said :  "  It  is 
untrue  that  I  ever  on  any  one  occasion  adopted  an 
aggressive  policy  against  the  Ajawa,  or  took  slaves  firom 
them.  Slaves  were  taken  from  Portuguese  alona  I 
never  himted  the  Ajawa,  or  took  the  part  of  Manganja 
against  Ajawa.  In  this  I  believe  every  member  of  the 
Mission  will  support  my  assertion."  Livingstone  de- 
clined to  write  a  contradiction  to  t^^Tub^tc  prints,  because 
he  knew  the  harm  that  woiUd  be  done  by  a  charge  against 
a  clergyman.  It  was  only  when  the  Portuguese  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  testimony  against  him  that  he  let  the 
pubUc  see  what  its  value  was. 

Writing  of  the  terrible  loos  of  Mackenzie  and  Bumip 
to  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  Livingstone  says  :  "  The  blow 
is  quite  bewildering ;  the  two  strongest  men  so  quickly 
cut  down,  and  one  of  them,  hum^y  speaking,  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  ent^^riae.  We  must  bow 
to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  welt;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  sadly  disturbed  in  view  of  the  effect  the  news 
may  have  at  home.  /  sAoZf  not  swerve  a  hairhreadih 
)  from  my  work  while  life  is  spared,  and  I  trust  tlie  sup- 
porters of  the  Mission  may  not  shrink  back  &om  all  that 
they  have  set  their  hearts  to." 

The  next  few  weeks  were  employed  in  taking  Miss 
Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Burrup  to  the  "  Gorgon  "  on  their  way 
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home.  It  was  a  painiul  voyage  to  aU — to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  to  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Burrup,  and 
last,  not  least,  to  Captain  Wilson,  who  had  been  separ- 
ated so  long  &om  his  ship,  and  had  risked  life,  position, 
and  everything,  to  do  Bervice  to  a  cause  which  in  spite  of 
all  he  left  at  a  much  lower  ebb. 

When  the  "Pioneer"  arrived  at  the  bar,  it  waa  found 
that  owing  to  the  weather  the  ship  had  been  forced  to 
leave  the  coast,  and  she  did  not  return  for  a  fortnight. 
There  was  thus  another  long  waiting  from  17th  March  to 
2d  AprU.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  then  returned  to 
Shupanga.  The  long  detention  in  the  most  unhealthy 
season  of  the  year,  and  when  fever  was  at  its  height,  was 
a  sad,  sad  calamity. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  illness  and  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Livingstone.  AAer  she  had  parted  from  her 
hiisband  at  the  Cape  in  the  spring  of  1858,  she  returned 
with  her  parents  to  Eurumui,  and  in  November  gave 
birth  there  to  her  youngest  child,  Anna  Mary.  There- 
after she  returned  to  Scotland  to  be  near  her  other 
children.  Some  of  them  were  at  school.  No  comfortable 
home  for  them  all  could  be  formed,  and  though  many 
Menda  were  kind,  the  time  was  not  a  happy  one.  Mrs. 
Livingstone's  desire  to  be  with  her  husband  was  intense ; 
not  only  the  longings  of  an  affectionate  heart,  and  ihe 
necessity  of  taking  counsel  with  him  about  the  &mily, 
but  tiie  feeling  that  when  overshadowed  by  one  whose 
&ith  was  so  strong  her  fluttering  heart  would  r^ain  its 
steady  tone,  and  she  would  be  better  able  to  help  both 
him  and  the  children,  gave  vehemence  to  this  desire.  Her 
lettffls  to  her  husband  tell  of  much  spiritual  darkness ; 
his  replies  were  the  very  soul  of  tenderness  and  Christian 
earnestness.  Providence  seemed  to  favour  her  wish ;  the 
vessel  in  which  she  sailed  was  preserved  from  imminent 
destruction,  and  she  had  the  great  happiness  of  finding 
hex  husbuid  alive  and  well. 
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On  tlie  21st  of  April  Mrs.  Livingstone  became  ilL 
On  the  25tb  the  symptoms  were  alarming — vomitings 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  vhitdi  prevented  any  medicine 
&om  remaining  on  her  stomach.  On  the  26th  she  was 
worse  and  delirious.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  27Ui 
Dr.  Stewart  got  a  message  from  her  husband  that  the 
end  was  drawing  near.  "  He  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
a  rude  bed  formed  of  boses,  but  covered  with  a  soft 
mattress,  on  which  lay  his  dying  wife.  All  consciousness 
had  now  departed,  as  she  was  in  a  state  of  deep  coma, 
from  which  all  efforts  to  rouse  her  had  been  unavailing. 
The  strongest  medical  remedies  and  her  husband's  v<nce 
were  both  alike  powerless  to  reach  the  spirit  which  was 
still  there,  but  was  now  so  rapidly  ainlfing  into  the  depths 
of  slumber,  and  darkness,  and  death.  The  fixedness  of 
feature  and  the  oppressed  and  heavy  breathing  only  made 
it  too  plain  that  the  end  was  near.  And  the  man  who 
had  &ced  so  many  deatiis,  and  braved  so  many  dangers, 
was  now  utterly  broken  down  and  weeping  like  a  child." 

Dr.  Livingstone  asked  Dr.  Stewart  to  commend  her 
spirit  to  God,  and  along  with  Dr.  Kirk,  they  kneeled  in 
prayer  beside  her.  In  less  than  an  hour,  her  spirit  bad 
returned  to  God.  Half-an-hour  after,  Dr.  Stewart  was 
struck  vrith  her  likeness  to  her  fe.ther,  Dr.  Mo&t.  He 
was  afraid  to  utter  what  struck  him  so  much,  but  at  last 
he  said  to  Livingstone, — "  Do  you  notice  any  change  ?" 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  without  raising  his  eyes  fix)m  her  face, 
— "  the  very  features  and  expression  of  her  fether." 

Every  one  is  struck  with  the  calmness  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's notice  of  his  wife's  death  in  The  Zambesi  and  its 
HhThutaries.  Its  matter-of-&ct  tone  only  shows  that  he 
r^iarded  that  book  as  a  sort  of  official  report  to  the  nation, 
in  which  it  would  not  be  becoming  for  him  to  introduce 
personal  feelings.  A  few  extracts  from  his  Journal  and 
letters  vrill  show  better  the  state  of  his  heart. 

"  It  is  the  first  heavy  stroke  I  have  suffered,  and 
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quite  takes  away  my  strengtL  I  wept  over  her  who 
well  deserved  many  tears.  I  loved  her  when  I  married 
her,  and  the  longer  I  lived  with  her  I  loved  her  the 
more.  God  pity  the  poor  children,  who  were  all  tenderly 
attached  to  her,  and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  world  by  one 
whom  I  felt  to  be  a  part  of  myself  I  hope  it  may,  by  / 
divine  grace,  lead  me  to  realise  heaven  as  my  home,  and 
that  she  has  but  preceded  me  in  the  journey.  Oh  my ' 
Mary,  my  Mary  I  how  often  we  have  longed  for  a  quiet 
home,  since  you  and  I  were  cast  adrift  at  Eolobeng;  . 
surely  the  removal  by  a  kind  Father  who  knoweth  our 
&ame  means  that  He  rewarded  you  by  taking  you  to  the 
best  home,  the  eternal  one  in  the  heavens.  The  prayer 
was  found  in  her  papers — '  Accept  me,  Lord,  as  I  am,  and 
make  me  such  as  Thou  wouldst  have  me  to  be.'  He  who 
taught  her  to  value  this  prayer  woidd  not  leave  His  own 
work  unfinished.  On  a  letter  she  had  written,  '  Let 
others  plead  for  pensions,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  I  can  be 
rich  without  money ;  I  would  give  my  services  in  the 
world  fix)m  uninterested  motives ;  I  have  motives  for  my 
own  conduct  I  would  not  exchange  for  a  hundred  pensions.'  - 

"  She  rests  by  the  large  baobab-tree  at  Shupanga, 
which  is  sixty  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
work  of  Commodore  Owen.  The  men  asked  to  be  aUotoed 
to  moimt  guard  till  we  had  got  the  grave  built  up,  and 
we  had  it  built  with  bricks  dug  from  an  old  house. 

"  From  her  boxes  we  find  evidence  ihat  she  intended 
to  make  us  all  comfortable  at  Nyassa,  though  she  seemed 
to  have  a  presentiment  of  an  early  death, — she  purposed 
to  do  more  for  me  than  ever. 

**  1 1th  May,  Kmigone. — My  dear,  dear  Mary  has  been 
this  evening  a  fortnight  in  heaven — absent  &om  the 
body,  present  with  the  Lord.  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  Me  in  Paradise.  Angels  carried  her  to  Abraham's 
bosom — to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better.  Enoch,  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied,  'Behold,  the  Lord  cometh 
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with  ten  thoxisand  of  His  saints ; '  ye  also  shall  appear 
with  Him  in  glory.  He  comes  with  tibem ;  then  tiiey 
are  now  with  Him.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  yon  ; 
that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also,  to  behold  His 
glory.  Moses  and  Elias  talked  of  the  decease  He  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem  ;  then  th^  know  what  is  gcnng 
on  here  on  certain  occasions.  They  had  bodily  organs 
to  hear  and  speak.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  feel 
willing  to  die. — D.  L." 

"May  19,  1862.— Vividly  do  I  remember  my  first 
passage  down  in  1856,  passing  Shupanga  house  without 
landing,  and  looking  at  its  red  hiUs  and  white  vales  with 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  beautiful  spot.  No  sus- 
picion glanced  across  my  mind  that  there  my  loving  wife 
would  be  called  to  give  up  the  ghost  six  years  afterwards. 
.  In  some  other  spot  I  may  have  looked  at,  my  own  resting- 
place  may  be  allotted.  I  have  often  wished  that  it 
might  be  in  some  &r-off  still  deep  forest,  where  I  may 
sleep  sweetly  till  the  resurrection  mom,  when  the  trump 
of  God  win  make  aU  start  up  into  the  glorious  and  active 
second  existence. 

"  2btk  May. — Some  of  the  histories  of  pious  people  in 
the  last  century  and  previously,  tell  of  clouds  of  religious 
gloom,  or  of  paroxysms  of  oppo^tion  and  fierce  rebellion 
against  God,  which  fotmd  vent  in  terrible  expressions. 
These  were  followed  by  great  elevations  of  fkith,  and 
reactions  of  confiding  love,  the  results  of  divine  influence 
which  carried  the  soul  fax  above  the  region  of  the  intellect 
into  that  of  direct  spiritual  intuition.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  experience  of  my  dear  Maiy.  She  had  a 
'  strong  presentiment  of  death  being  near.  She  said  that 
she  would  never  have  a  hoiise  in  this  country.  Taking 
it  to  be  despondency  alone,  I  only  joked,  and  now  my 
heart  smites  me  that  I  did  not  talk  seriously  on  that  and 
,  many  things  besides. 

"  Z\st  May  1862. — ^The  loss  of  my  ever  dear  Mary  lies 
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like  a  heavy  weight  on  my  heart.  In  our  inte]XK}UTse  in 
private  there  was  more  than  what  would  be  thought  by 
some  a  decorous  amount  of  merriment  and  play.  I  said 
to  her  a  few  days  before  her  iatal  Uhiess :  '  We  old  bodies 
ought  now  to  be  more  sober,  and  not  play  so  much.'  '  Oh 
no,'  said  she,  '  you  must  always  be  as  playful  as  you  have 
always  been,  I  would  not  like  you  to  be  as  grave  as  some 
folks  I  have  seen.'  This,  when  I  know  her  prayer  was 
that  she  might  be  spared  to  be  a  help  and  comfort  to  me 
in  my  great  work,  led  me  to  feel  what  I  have  always 
believed  to  be  the  true  way,  to  let  the  head  grow  wise, 
but  keep  the  heart  always  young  and  playftd.  She  was 
ready  tmd  anxious  to  work,  but  has  been  called  away  to  . 
serve  God  in  a  higher  sphere." 

Livingstone  could  not  be  idle,  even  when  his  heart 
was  broken ;  he  occupied  the  days  a^r  the  death  in 
writing  to  her  father  and  mother,  to  his  children,  and  to 
many  of  the  firiends  who  would  be  interested  in  the  sad 
news.  Among  these  letters,  that  to  Mrs.  Moffiit  and  her 
reply  &om  Kuruman  have  a  special  interest.  His  letters 
went  round  by  Europe,  and  the  first  news  reached  Kuru- 
man by  traders  and  newspapers.  For  a  full  month  aitier 
her  daughter's  death,  Mrs.  Mofiat  was  giving  thanks  for 
the  mercy  that  had  spared  her  to  meet  with  her  husband, 
and  had  made  her  lot  so  different  from  that  of  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie and  Mrs.  Burrup.  In  a  letter,  dated  26th  May, 
she  writes  to  Mary  a  graphic  account  of  the  electrical 
thriU  that  passed  through  her  when  she  saw  David's 
handwriting — of  the  beating  heart  with  which  she  tried 
to  get  the  essence  of  his  letter  before  she  read  the  lines — 
of  the  overwhelming  joy  and  gratitude  with  which  she 
learned  that  they  had  met — and  then  the  horror  of  great 
darkness  that  came  over  her  when  she  read  of  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Bishop,  to  whom  she  had  learned  to  feel  as 
to  a  friend  and  brother.  Then  she  pours  out  her  tears 
over  the  "poor  dear  ladies,  Miss  Mackenzie  luid  Mrs. 
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Bumip,"  and  remembers  the  similar  &.te  of  the  Helmores, 
who,  like  the  Bishop  and  his  friends,  had  had  it  in  their 
hearts  to  biiild  a  temple  to  the  Lord  in  Africa,  but  had 
not  been  permitted.  Then  comes  some  family  news, 
especially  about  her  son  Bobert,  whose  sudden  deaUi 
occurred  a  few  days  after,  and  was  another  bitter  drop 
in  the  family  cup.  And  tiien  some  motherly  forecaetings 
of  her  daughter's  future,  kindly  counsel  where  she  could 
offer  any,  and  affectionate  prayers  for  the  guidance  of 
God  where  the  future  was  too  dark  for  her  to  penetrate. 

For  a  whole  month  before  this  letter  was  written, 
poor  Mary  had  been  sleeping  under  the  baobab-tree  at 
Shupanga  I 

In  Livingstone's  letter  to  Mrs.  Mofi^t  he  gives  the 
details  of  her  illness,  and  pours  his  heart  out  in  the  same 
affectionate  terms  as  in  his  JomnaL  He  dwells  on  the 
many  unhappy  causes  of  delay  which  had  detained  them 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  contrary  to  all  his  wishee 
and  arrangements.  He  is  concerned  that  her  deafiiees 
(through  quinine)  and  comatose  condition  before  her 
death  prevented  her  from  giving  him  the  indications  he 
would  have  desired  respecting  her  state  of  mind  in  the 
view  of  eternity. 

"  I  look,"  he  Bays,  "  to  her  previous  experience  and 
life  for  comfort,  and  thank  God  for  His  mercy  that  we 
have  it.  ...  A  good  wife  and  mother  was  she.  God 
have  pity  on  the  children — she  was  so  much  beloved  by 
them.  .  .  .  She  was  much  respected  by  all  the  officers  of 
the  '  Gorgon,' — they  would  do  anything  for  her.  When 
they  met  tins  vessel  at  Mozambique,  Captain  Wilson 
offered  his  cabin  in  that  fine  large  vessel,  but  she  in- 
sisted rather  that  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Bumip  should 
go.  ...  I  enjoyed  her  society  during  the  three  months 
we  were  together.  It  was  the  Lord  who  gave,  and  He  has 
taken  away.  I  wish  to  say — Blessed  be  His  name.  I 
regret,  as  there  always  are  r^rets  after  our  loved  ones 
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are  gone,  that  the  Edander  which,  unfortunately,  reached 
her  ears  from  missionarj  gosaipa  and  others  \saA.  an  in- 
fluence on  me  in  allowing  her  to  come,  before  we  were 
&irlj  on  Lake  Nyassa.  A  doctor  of  divinity  said,  when 
her  devotion  to  her  &mily  was  praised :  '  Oh,  she  is  no 
good,  she  is  here  because  her  husband  cannot  live  with 
her.'    The  last  day  will  tell  another  tale." 

To  his  daughter  Agnes  he  writes,  after  the  account  of 
her  death  :  " ,  .  .  Dear  Nannie,  she  often  thought  of  you, 
and  when  once,  from  the  violence  of  the  disease,  she  was 
delirious,  she  c^ed  out,  '  See  I  Agnes  is  Mling  down  a 
precipice,'  May  our  Heavenly  Saviour,  who  must  be 
your  Father  and  Guide,  preserve  you  jfrom  falling  into 
the  gulf  of  sin  over  the  precipice  of  temptation.  .  .  . 
Dear  Agnes,  I  feel  alone  in  the  world  now,  and  what  will 
the  poor  dear  baby  do  without  her  mamma  ?  She  often  ' 
spoke  of  her,  and  sometimes  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
just  as  I  now  do  in  taking  up  and  arranging  the  things 
left  by  my  beloved  partner  of  eighteen  yeara  ...  I  bow 
to  the  Divine  hand  that  chastens  me.  God  grant  that 
I  may  learn  the  lesson  He  means  to  teach  I  AU  she  I 
told  you  to  do  she  now  enforces,  as  if  bedconing  fixim 
heaven.  Nannie,  dear,  meet  her  there.  Don't  lose  the 
crown  of  joy  she  now  wears,  and  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  ' 
you  in  aU  things.  You  will  now  need  to  act  more  and  " 
more  from  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  Jesus,  seeing  He 
has  taken  away  one  of  your  guardians.  A  right  straight-  * 
forward  woman  was  she.  No  crooked  way  ever  hers,  and 
she  could  act  with  decision  and  energy  when  required. 
I  pity  you  on  receiving  this,  but  it  is  the  Lord. — Your 
sorrowing  and  lonely  fiither." 

Letters  of  the  like  tenor  were  written  to  every  in- 
timate friend.  It  was  a  relief  to  his  heart  to  poiu-  itself 
out  in  praise  of  her  who  was  gone,  and  in  some  cases, 
when  he  had  told  all  about  tiie  death,  he  returns  to 
speak  of  her  life.     A  letter  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
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gives  all  the  particulars  of  tlie  illness  and  its  tennination. 
Then  he  tiiinks  of  the  good  and  gentle  Lady  Murchison — 
"  la  spirituelle  Lady  Murchison,"  as  Humboldt  called  her, 
— and  writes  to  her  :  "  It  will  somewhat  ease  my  aching 
heart  to  tell  you  about  my  dear  departed  Mary  Mofiat, 
the  faithful  companion  of  eighteen  years."  He  tells  of 
her  birth  at  Griqua  Town  in  1821,  her  education  in 
England,  their  marriage  and  their  love.  "  At  Kolobeng, 
she  managed  all  the  household  afiairs  by  native  servants 
of  her  own  training,  made  bread,  butter,  and  all  the 
clothes  of  the  family ;  taught  her  diildren  most  careftJly ; 
kept  also  an  infant  and  sewing  school — b^  far  the  moet 
popular  and  best  attended  we  had.  It  was  a  fine  sight 
to  see  her  day  by  day  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
town,  no  matter  how  broiling  hot  the  sun,  to  impart 
instruction  to  the  heathen  Bakwains.  Ma-Robert's  name 
is  known  through  all  that  country,  and  1800  miles  beyond. 
...  A  brave,  good  woman  was  she.  All  my  hopes  of 
giving  her  one  day  a  quiet  home,  for  which  we  both  had 
many  a  sore  longing,  are  now  dashed  to  the  ground. 
She  is,  I  trust,  through  divine  mercy,  in  peace  in  the 
home  of  the  blest.  .  .  .  She  spoke  feelingly  of  your  kind- 
ness to  her,  and  also  of  the  kind  reception  she  received 
from  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  Please  give  that  lady  and 
Mrs.  Brown  the  sad  intelligence  of  her  death." 

The  reply  of  Mrs.  Moffat  to  her  son-in-law's  letter 
was  touching  and  beautifiil.  "I  do  thank  you  for  the 
detail  you  have  given  us  of  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
days  and  hours  of  our  lamented  and  beloved  Mary,  our 
first-bom,  over  whom  our  fond  hearts  first  beat  with 
parental  affection  1"  She  recounts  the  mercies  that  were 
mingled  with  the  trial — though  Mary  could  not  be  called 
eminently  pious,  she  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  her, 
and  though  the  voyage  of  her  life  had  been  a  trying  and 
stormy  one,  she  had  not  become  a  wi'eck.  God  had 
remembered  her ;  had  given  her  during  her  last  year  the 
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counsels  of  faithful  men — referring  to  her  kind  &iend  and 
valued  counsellor,  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirk  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  of  Lovedale — ^and,  at  last,  the 
great  privily  of  dying  in  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
"As  for  the  cruel  scandal  that  seems  to  have  hurt 
yo\i  both  so  much,  those  who  said  it  did  not  know 
you  as  a  couple.  In  all  our  intercourse  with  you,  we 
never  had  a  doubt  as  to  your  being  comfortable  to- 
gether. I  know  there  are  some  maudlin  ladies  who 
insinuate,  when  a  man  leaves  his  family  frequently,  no 
matter  how  noble  is  bis  object,  that  he  is  not  corr^ortahle 
at  home.  But  we  can  afford  to  smile  at  this,  and  say, 
'  The  Day  will  declare  it.'  .  .  . 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Livingstone,  I  must  condude  by 
assuring  you  of  the  tender  interest  we  E^iall  ever  feel  in 
your  operations.  It  is  not  only  as  the  husband  of  our 
departed  Mary  and  the  &ther  of  her  children,  but  as  one 
who  has  laid  himself  out  for  the  emancipation  of  this 
poor  wretched  continent,  and  for  opening  new  doors  of 
entrance  for  the  heralds  of  salvation  (not  ih&t  I  would 
not  have  preferred  your  remaining  in  your  former  capacity). 
I  nevertheless  rejoice  in  what  you  are  allowed  to  accom- 
plish. "We  look  anxiously  for  more  news  of  you,  and  my 
heart  bounded  when  I  saw  your  letters  the  other  day, 
thinking  they  were  new.  May  our  gracious  God  and 
Father  comfort  your  sorrowful  heart — Believe  me  ever 
your  affectionate  mother,  Maby  Moffat." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LABT  TWO  YEAJIS  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

A.D.  1862-1863. 

IdTiiigitoiis  kgain  bnoklM  on  hU  armour — Letter  to  WaUer— lAonch  of  "IjuIj 
K7UU  " — Too  late  for  seaBon — He  explore*  the  Boviuna — Freafa  aotiTitj  <rf 
tli«  alaT»-tnde — Letter  to  Oovenior  of  Moiambiqne  abovt  hi*  discorerue— 
Letter  to  Sir  Thomaa  Maclear — QeneroDi  offer  of  a  part;  of  Bcotchmen— The 
Ezpedition  proceecU  np  Zambeai  with  "Ladjr  Nyaaaa"  in  tow — Af^talliiig 
dsaolatuma  of  MarJanno — Tiding!  of  the  Hinion— Death  of  Scndamore— of 
Dickenaoo — of  Thornton — XUneea  of  LiTing*totie--Dr.  Kirk  and  Charica 
LiringBtone  go  home — He  proceed!  Dorthwardi  wrOi  Mr.  Bae  and  Mr.  E.  D. 
Yonag  of  the  ' '  Gorgon  " — Attempt  to  carry  a  boat  over  tiie  rapid* — Defeated 
— Secall  of  the  Expedition — liTingatone's  Tiewa — Letter  to  Ur.  Junes  Tonng 
—to  Mr.  WaUer— Peeling  of  the  Portngnate  OoTemment— Offer  to  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Stewart — Great  disconmgementa — Why  did  be  not  go  home?— 
Prooeed*  to  explore  Kyaaaa — Biika  and  mffering* — Ooenpation  of  hi*  mind— 
Natnral  Hiitorjr — Obliged  to  torn  bach — More  deaolatioa — Report  of  hi* 
mnider— Kindneea  of  Chinaamba — Reaches  the  ahip— Letter  from.  Biahop 
Toier,  abandoning  the  Miaaion — DiHtree*  of  litingatone— Letter  to  3ir  Thcmaa 
Maolear — Frogreei  of  Dr.  Stewart — LiTingitonia— Livingatone  take*  oharge 
of  the  ohildren  of  the  Univenitiee  MiaaioD — Letter  to  hi!  dan^tor — Betoo. 
•pect — The  work  of  the  Expedition — LiTingBtone'a  plans  for  Uie  fntoie. 

It  could  not  have  been  easy  for  Livingstone  to  buckle  on 
bis  armour  anew.  How  he  was  able  to  ^q  it  at  all  may 
be  inferred  from  some  words  of  cheer  written  by  him  at 
the  time  to  his  friend  Mr.  Waller : — "  Thanks  for  your 
kind  sympathy.  In  return,  I  say,  Cherish  exalted  thoughts 
of  the  great  work  you  have  undertaken.  It  is  a  work 
which,  if  fiiithfril,  you  will  look  back  on  with  satisfaction 
while  the  eternal  ages  roll  on  tiieir  everlasting  course. 
The  devil  will  do  all  he  can  to  hinder  you  by  efforts  fit)m 
without  and  from  within ;  but  remember  Him  who  ts 
with  you,  and  will  be  with  you  alway." 
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Afi  soon  as  he  was  able  to  brace  himself,  he  was  again 
at  his  post,  helping  to  put  the  *'  Lady  Nyassa  "  together 
and  launch  her.  This  was  achieved  by  the  end  of  June, 
greatly  to  the  wonder  of  the  natives,  who  could  not 
underetand  how  iron  should  swim.  The  "  Nyassa  "  was  an 
excellent  steamboat,  and  could  she  have  been  got  to  the 
lake  would  have  done  well  But,  alas  I  the  rainy  season 
had  passed,  and  until  December  this  could  not  be  done. 
Here  was  another  great  disappointment.  Meanwhile, 
Dr.  livingstone  resolved  to  renew  the  exploration  of  the 
RoTuma,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  way  to  Nyassa  beyond 
the  dominion  of  the  Portiaguese.  This  was  the  work  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  at  the  time  when  he  went 
with  Bishop  Mackenzie  to  help  him  to  settle. 

The  voyage  up  the  Rovuma  did  not  lead  to  much. 
On  one  occasion  they  were  attacked,  fiercely  and  treacher- 
ously, by  the  natives.  Cataracts  occurred  about  156 
miles  firom  the  mouth,  and  the  report  was  that  farther  up 
they  were  worse.  The  explorers  did  not  venture  beyond 
the  banks  of  the  river,  but  so  far  as  they  saw,  the  people 
were  industrious,  and  the  country  fertile,  and  a  steamer 
of  light  draught  might  carry  on  a  very  profitable  trade 
among  them.  But  there  was  no  water-way  to  Nyassa. 
The  Kovuma  came  from  mountains  on  the  east  of  the 
lake;  it  did  not  flow  out  of  it.  It  seemed  that  it 
would  be  better  in  the  meantime  to  reach  the  lake  by 
the  Zambesi  and  the  Shir^,  so  the  party  returned.  It 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  1863  that  they  were  able 
to  renew  the  ascent  of  these  rivers.  Livingstone  writes 
touchingly  to  Sir  Roderick,  in  reference  to  his  return- 
ing to  the  Zambesi,  "  It  may  seem  to  some  persons 
weak  to  feel  a  chord  vibrating  to  the  dust  of  her  who 
rests  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  and  think  that  the 
path  by  that  river  is  consecrated  by  her  remains." 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Livingstone  was  busy  with  his  pen. 
A  new  energy  had  been  imparted  to  him  by  the  appalling 
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facts,  now  fully  apparent,  that  his  discoveries  had  only 
stimulated  the  activity  of  the  slave-traders,  that  the  Portu- 
guese local  authorities  really  promoted  slave-trading,  with 
its  inevitable  concomitant  dave-hunting,  and  that  the 
horror  and  desolation  to  which  the  country  bore  such 
fiightful  testimony  was  the  result.  It  seemed  as  if  the  duel 
he  bad  fought  with  the  Boers  when  they  determined  to 
close  A&ica,  and  he  determined  to  open  it,  had  now  to 
be  repeated  with  the  Portuguese.  The  attention  of  Dr. 
Xiivingstone  is  more  and  more  concentrated  on  this 
terrible  topic.  Dr.  Kirk  writes  to  him  that  when  at 
Tette  he  had  heard  that  the  Portuguese  Governor-General 
at  Mozambique  had  instructed  his  brother,  the  Governor 
of  that  town,  to  act  on  the  principle  that  the  slave-trade, 
though  prohibited  on  the  ocean,  was  stiU  lawful  on  the 
land,  and  that  any  persons  interfering  with  slave-traders, 
by  liberating  their  slaves,  would  be  counted  robbers. 
An  eneigetic  despatch  to  Earl  Kussell,  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  calls  attention  to  this  outrage. 

A  few  days  after,  a  strong  but  polite  letter  is  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  Tette,  calling  attention  to  the  forays  of  a 
man  named  Belshore,  in  the  Chibisa  country,  and  entreat- 
ing him  to  stop  them.  About  the  same  time  he  writes  to 
the  Governor-General  of  Mozambique  in  reply  to  a  paper 
by  the  Yiscount  de  Sa  da  Bandeira,  published  in  the 
Almanac  by  the  Government  press,  in  which  the  common 
duirge  was  made  against  him  of  arrogating  to  himself  the 
glory  of  discoveries  which  belonged  to  Senhor  Candido 
and  other  Portuguese.  He  affirms  that  before  publishing 
his  book  he  examined  all  Portuguese  books  of  travels  he 
could  find ;  that  he  had  actually  shown  Senhor  Candido 
to  have  been  a  discoverer  before  any  Portuguese  hinted 
that  he  was  such ;  that  the  lake  which  Candido  spoke  of  as 
north-west  of  Tette  could  not  be  Nyassa,  which  was  north- 
east of  it ;  that  he  did  full  justice  to  all  the  Portuguese 
explorers,  aad  that  what  he  claimed  as  his  own  discoveries 
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were  certainly  not  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese.  A 
few  days  after  he  writes  to  Mr.  Layard,  then  our  Portu- 
guese Minister,  and  commentB  on  the  map  published  by 
the  Viscount  as  representing  Portuguese  geography, — 
pointing  out  such  blunders  as  that  which  made  the 
Ziunbesi  enter  the  sea  at  Quilimane,  proving  that  by 
their  map  the  Portuguese  claimed  territory  that  was 
certainly  not  theirs ;  adverting  to  their  utter  ignorance 
of  the  Victoria  Falls,  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  Africa ;  affirming  that  many  so-called  discoveries  were 
mere  vague  rumours,  heard  by  travellers ;  and  showing 
the  use  that  had  been  made  of  his  own  maps,  the  names 
being  changed  to  suit  the  Portuguese  orthography. 

Livingstone  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
account  of  the  trip  to  Lake  Nyassa  had  exdted  much 
interest  in  the  Cabinet  at  home,  and  that  a  strong 
remonstrance  had  been  addressed  to  the  Portuguese 
Government  against  slave-hunting.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  led  to  any  improvement  at  the  time. 

While  stung  into  more  than  ordinary  energy  by  the 
atrodoufl  deeds  he  witnessed  around  him,  Livingstone  was 
living  near  the  borders  of  the  unseen  world.  He  writes 
to  Sir  Thomas  Maclear  on  the  27th  October  1862  : — 

"  I  suppose  that  I  ehall  die  in  these  nplandB,  and  aomebod;  will 
carry  oat  tiie  plan  I  have  longed  to  put  into  practice.  I  have  been 
tbinking  a  great  deal  since  the  departure  of  my  beloved  one  about  the 
i^ODS  whither  she  baa  gone,  and  imagine  &om  the  m.anner  the  Bible 
describes  it  we  have  got  too  much  monkery  in  our  ideas.  There  wUI 
be  work  Uiere  as  well  as  here,  and  possibly  not  such  a  vast  difference 
in  onr  being  as  is  expected.  But  a  short  time  there  will  give  more 
insight  thui  a  thousand  mufiings.  We  shall  see  Him  by  whose  inex- 
pressible love  Mid  mercy  we  get  there,  and  all  whom  we  loved,  and  all 
the  loveable.  I  can  sympathise  with  you  now  more  fiiUy  than  I  did 
before.  I  work  with  as  much  vigour  as  I  can,  and  mean  to  do  so  till 
the  change  comes ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  home  is  all  dispelled." 

In  one  of  his  despatches  to  Lord  Russell,  livingstone 
reports  an  offer  that  had  been  made  by  a  party  consisting 
of  an  Englishman  and  five  Scotch  working  men  at  the 
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Cape,  wHcli  mtist  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  lum, 
and  served  to  deepen  his  conviction  that  sooner  or  later 
his  plan  of  colonisation  would  certainly  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  leader  of  the  party,  John  jehan,  formerly  of 
the  London  City  Mission,  in  reading  Dr.  Livingstone's 
book,  became  convinced  that  if  a  few  mechanics  could  be 
induced  to  take  a  journey  of  exploration  it  would  prove 
very  usefuL  His  views  being  communicated  to  five  other 
young  men  (two  masons,  two  CMpenters,  one  smith),  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  in  July  1861,  and  had 
been  working  together,  throwing  their  earnings  into  a 
common  fund,  and  now  they  had  arms,  two  wagons,  two 
spans  of  oxen,  and  means  of  procuring  outfits.  In  Sep- 
tember 1862  they  were  ready  to  start  from  Aliwal  in 
South  Afiica.' 

After  going  to  Johanna  for  provisions,  and  to 
discharge  the  crew  of  Johanna  men  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired,  the  Expedition  returned  to  Tette. 
On  the  10th  January  1863  they  steamed  off  with  the 
"  Lady  Nyaasa "  in  tow.  The  desolation  that  had  been 
caused  by  Marianne,  the  Portuguese  slave-agent,  was 
heart-breaking.  Corpses  floated  past  them.  In  the 
morning  the  paddles  had  to  be  cleared  of  corpses  caught 
by  the  floats  during  the  night.  Livingstone  summed 
up  his  impressions  in  one  terrible  sentence  ; — 

"  Wherever  we  took  a  walk,  human  skeletons  were  seen 
in  every  direction,  and  it  was  painfully  interesting  to 
observe  the  different  postures  in  which  the  poor  wretches 
had  breathed  their  last.  A  whole  heap  had  been  thrown 
down  a  slope  behind  a  village,  where  the  fugitives  oflen 
crossed  the  river  from  the  east ;  and  in  one  hut  of  the 

*  The  recall  of  LiTingrtone'B  ExpeditioD  uid  th«  romoTtd  of  the  UtiiT«nitMa 
Miuion  leein  to  have  knocked  thii  molt  promiaitig  Kheme  on  the  head.  Writiiig 
of  it  to  Sir  Rodenck  Mnr«huoii  on  the  14th  December  1862,  he  uye :  "I  like  the 
Sootchmen,  and  think  them  much  better  adapted  for  our  plans  thaa  tboae  oa  whom 
the  UniTenitieB  Miuion  has  lighted.  If  employed  w  I  shall  wish  them  to  b«  in 
trada,  and  »ettiDg  an  example  of  industry  in  cotton  or  coffbe  planting,  J  think  tli«7 
are  just  the  men  I  need  brought  to  lay  hand.     Dont  yon  think  this  oeovUe  I " 
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same  village  no  fewer  than  twenty  drums  had  heen 
collected,  probably  the  ferryman's  feea  Many  had  ended 
their  misery  under  shady  trees,  others  under  projecting 
crags  in  the  hills,  while  others  lay  in  their  huts  with 
dosed  doors,  which  when  opened  disclosed  the  mouldering 
corpse  with  the  poor  rags  round  the  loins,  the  skull 
fallen  o£f  the  pillow,  the  little  skeleton  of  the  child,  that 
bad  perished  first,  roUed  up  in  a  mat  between  two  large 
skeletons.  The  sight  of  this  desert,  but  eighteen  months 
ago  a  well-peopled  valley,  now  literally  strewn  with 
human  bones,  forced  the  conviction  upon  us  that  the 
destruction  of  human  life  in  the  middle  passage,  however 
great,  constitutes  but  a  small  portion  of  the  waste,  and 
made  us  feel  that  unless  the  slave-trade — that  monster 
iniquity  which  has  so  long  brooded  over  Afiica — is  put 
down,  lawful  commerce  cannot  be  established." 

In  passing  up,  Livingstone's  heart  was  saddened  aa  he 
visited  the  Bishop's  grave,  and  still  more  by  the  tidings 
which  he  got  of  the  Mission,  which  had  now  removed 
from  Magomero  to  the  low  lands  of  Chibisa.  Some  time 
before,  Mr.  Scudamore,  a  man  greatly  beloved,  had  suc- 
cumbed, and  now  Mr.  Dickenson  was  added  to  the 
number  of  victims.  Mr.  Thornton,  too,  who  left  the  Expe- 
dition in  1859,  but  returned  to  it,  died  under  an  attack 
of  fever,  consequent  on  too  violent  exertion  undertaken 
in  order  to  be  of  service  to  the  Mission  party.  Dr.  Kirk 
and  Mr.  C.  Livingstone  were  so  much  reduced  by  illness 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  them  to  return  to 
England.  Livingstone  himself  had  a  most  serious  attack 
of  fever,  which  lasted  all  the  month  of  May,  Dr.  Kirk 
remaining  with  him  till  he  got  over  it.  When  his 
brother  and  Dr.  Kirk  left,  the  only  Europeans  remaining 
with  him  were  Mr.  Rae,  the  ship's  engineer,  and  Mr. 
Edward  D.  Young,  formerly  of  the  "  Gorgon,"  who  had 
volunteered  to  join  the  Expedition,  and  whose  after 
services,  both  in  titte  search  for  Livingstone  and  in  estab- 
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lishing  the  mission  of  livingstonia,  were  so  valuable.  On 
the  noble  spirit  shown  by  Livingstone  in  remaining  in  the 
country  after  all  his  early  companions  had  left,  and  amid 
such  appalling  scenes  as  everywhere  met  him,  we  do  not 
need  to  dw^. 

Here  are  glimpses  of  the  inner  heart  of  Livingstone 
about  this  time  : — 

"  \st  liareh  1863. — I  feel  very  often  that  I  have  not  long  to  live, 
and  Bay, '  My  dear  ohildien,  I  leave  yoo.  Be  manly  Chrigtuns,  and 
never  do  a  mean  thing.  Be  boneat  to  men,  and  to  the  Almighty 
One.'" 

"  lOIA  April. — Beached  the  Cataracts.  Very  thaokfol  indeed  after 
oar  three  months*  toil  from  Shupanga." 

"  27rt  April. — On  this  day  twelvemontliB  my  beloved  Mary  HoflEM 
vaa  removed  from  me  by  death. 

'  If  I  nan,  111  oome  agun,  mother,  from  ont  my  resting-place ; 
ThoQgli  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look  apon  y oar  fant  % 
Thongh  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  hearken  what  jou  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  you  whea  yon  tliiiik  I'm  tax  away.' 

TEinrTBOB," 

The  "  Lady  Nyassa  "  being  taken  to  pieces,  the  party 
began  to  construct  a  road  over  the  thirty-five  or  forty 
miles  of  the  rapids,  in  order  to  convey  the  steamer  to  the 
lake.  After  a  few  miles  of  the  road  had  been  completed, 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  boat 
left  near  the  lake  two  years  before  was  fit  for  service,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying  another  boat  past  the 
rapids.  On  reaching  it  the  boat  was  found  to  have  been 
burnt.  The  party  therefore  returned  to  carry  up  another. 
They  had  got  to  the  very  last  rapid,  and  had  placed  the 
boat  for  a  short  space  in  the  water,  when,  tlu*ough  the 
carelessness  of  five  Zambesd  men,  she  was  overturned,  and 
away  she  went  like  an  arrow  down  the  rapids.  To  keep 
calm  imder  such  a  crowning  disappointment  must  have 
taxed  Livingstone's  self-control  to  the  very  utmost. 

It  was  now  that  he  received  a  despatch  fi"om  Earl 
Bussell  intimating  that  the  Expedition  was  recalled. 
This,  though  a  great  disappointment,  was  not  altogether  a 
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surprise.  On  the  24th  April  he  had  written  to  Mr. 
"Waller,  "  I  should  not  wonder  in  the  least  to  be  recalled, 
for  should  the  Portuguese  persist  in  keeping  the  rivers 
ahut,  there  would  be  no  use  in  trying  to  develop  trade." 
!He  states  his  views  on  the  recall  calmly  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  James  Young : — 

"  JtfurcAwwi  Cataracb,  Sd  Jtii^  1863, —  ,  .  .  Got  iuetructione  for 
oar  recall  yesteid&y,  a,t  which  I  do  not  wonder.  The  OoTemment  has 
behaved  well  to  na  throughout,  and  I  feel  abundantly  thankful  to 
H.M.'s  minuteiB  for  enabling  me  bo  far  to  carry  on  the  experiment 
of  toiTiuig  the  indnstrial  and  trading  propenBitiee  of  the  natives  to 
good  Bcconnt,  with  a  view  of  thereby  eradicating  the  trade  in  slaves. 
But  the  Portugueee  dogged  our  footstepa,  and,  as  is  generally  under- 
stood, with  the  approbation  of  their  Home  Government,  neutralised 
our  labonrs.  Not  that  the  Portuguese  atateamen  approved  of  slaving, 
bat  being  enonnously  jealous  lest  their  pretended  dominion  from  sea 
to  sea  and  elsewhere  should  in  the  least  degree,  now  or  at  any  future 
time,  become  aught  else  than  a  slave  '  preserve,'  the  Governors  have  been 
itutiticted,  and  have  earned  out  their  instructions  further  than  their 
employers  intended.  Major  Sicard  was  removed  irom  Tette  as  too 
friendly,  and  hia  successor  had  emissaries  in  the  Ajawa  camp.  Well, 
we  saw  their  policy,  and  regretted  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  foUow 
us  into  perfectly  new  regiona.  The  regret  was  the  more  poignant, 
inasmuch  as  but  for  our  entering  in  by  gentleness,  they  durst  not  have 
gone.  No  Portugneee  dared,  for  instance,  to  come  up  this  Shir6 
valley ;  but  after  our  dispelling  the  fear  of  the  natives  by  fair  treat- 
ment, they  came  in  calling  themselves  our  'children.'  The  whole 
thing  culminated  when  this  quarter  was  inundated  with  Tette  slavers, 
whose  operations,  in  connection  with  a  marauding  tribe  of  Ajawas,  and 
a  drought,  completely  depopulated  the  country.  The  sight  of  this 
made  me  conclude  that  unless  something  could  be  done  to  prevent 
these  raids,  and  take  off  their  foolish  obstructions  on  the  rivers,  which 
they  never  use,  our  work  in  this  region  was  at  an  end.  .  .  .  Please 
the  Supreme,  I  shall  work  some  other  point  yet  In  leaving,  it  is 
bitter  to  see  some  900  miles  of  coast  abandoned  to  those  who  were  the 
first  to  begin  the  slave-trade,  and  seem  determined  to  be  the  last  to 
abandon  it." 

Writing  to  Mr.  Waller  at  this  time  he  said :  "  I 
don't  know  whether  I  am  to  go  on  the  shelf  or  not.  If  I 
do,  I  make  A&ica  the  shelf.  If  the  '  Lady  Nyassa '  is  well 
sold,  I  shall  manage.  There  is  a  Ruler  above,  and  His 
providence  guides  all  things.     He  is  our  Friend,  and  has 
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plenty  of  work  for  all  His  people  to  do.  Don't  fear  of 
being  left  idle,  if  willing  to  work  for  Him.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  Alington.  If  the  work  ia  of  God  it  will  come  out 
all  right  at  laat.  To  Him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  oF 
Sheba,  and  daily  shall  He  be  praised.  I  always  think  it 
was  such  a  blessing  and  privilege  to  be  led  into  His  work 
instead  of  into  the  service  of  tbe  hard  taskmasters — the 
Devil  and  Siit" 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Earl  Hussell  for  the  recall  of 
the  Expedition  were,  that,  not  through  any  fault  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's,  it  had  not  accomplished  the  objects  for 
which  it  had  been  designed,  and  that  it  had  proved 
much  more  costly  than  was  originally  expected.  Pro- 
bably the  Government,  felt  Kkewise  that  their  remon- 
strances with  the  Portuguese  Government  were  unavailing, 
and  that  their  relations  were  becoming  too  uncomfortable. 
Even  among  those  most  friendly  to  Dr.  Livingstone's 
great  aim,  and  most  opposed  to  the  slave-trade,  and  to 
the  Portuguese  poUcy  in  Africa,  there  were  some  who 
doubted  whether  his  proposed  methods  of  procedure 
were  quite  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Portuguese 
Government.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince-Consort 
indicated  some  feeling  of  this  kind  in  his  interview  with 
Ijvingstone  in  1857.  He  expressed  the  feeling  more 
strongly  when  he  dedined  the  request,  made  to  him 
through  Professor  Sedgwick  of  Cambridge,  that  he  woxdd 
allow  himself  to  be  Patron  of  the  Universities  Mission. 
Dr.  Livingstone  knew  well  that  from  that  exalted 
quarter  his  plans  would  receive  no  active  support.  That 
he  should  have  obtained  the  support  he  did  from  succes- 
sive Grovemments  and  successive  Foreign  Secretaries, 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  was  a  great  gratification,  if  not 
something  of  a  surprise.  Hence  the  calmness  with  which 
he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  recaU.  Towards  the 
Portuguese  Government  his  feelings  were  not  very 
sweet.     On  them  lay  the  gmlt  of  arresting  a  work  that 
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would  have  conferred  untold  blessing  on  Africa.  He 
deteimined  to  naake  this  known  very  clearly  when 
he  should  return  to  England.  At  a  fiiture  period  of 
his  life  he  purposed,  if  spared,  to  go  more  fully  into 
the  reasons  of  his  recall.  Meanwhile  his  course  was 
simply  to  acquiesce  in  the  resolution  of  the  British 
Government. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  recall  took  place  before  he 
had  been  able  to  carry  into  effect  his  favourite  scheme  of 
plaxung  a  steamer  on  Xjake  Nyassa ;  nor  could  he  do  this 
now,  (Jthough  the  vessel  on  which  he  had  spent  half  his 
fortune  lay  at  the  Murchison  Cataracts.  He  had  always 
cherished  the  hope  that  the  Government  would  repay 
him  at  least  a  part  of  the  outlay,  which,  instead  of  ^3000, 
as  he  had  intended,  had  mounted  up  to  £6000.  He  had 
veiy  generously  told  Dr.  Stewart  that  if  this  shoidd  be 
done,  fmd  if  he  should  be  willing  to  return  from  Scotland 
to  labour  on  the  shores  of  Nyassa,  he  would  pay  him  his 
expenses  out,  and  ;£150  yearly,  so  anxious  was  he  that 
he  should  begin  the  work.  On  the  recall  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, without  any  allowance  for  the  ship,  or  even  mention 
of  it,  all  these  expectations  and  intentions  came  abruptly 
to  an  end. 

At  no  previous  time  had  Dr.  Livingstone  been  under 
greater  discoiuagements  than  now.  The  Expedition  had 
been  recalled;  his  heart  had  not  recovered  from  the 
desolation  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Bishop  and  his 
brethren,  as  well  as  the  Hehnores  in  the  Makololo 
country,  and  still  more  by  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, and  the  thought  of  his  motherless  children ;  the 
most  heart-rending  scenes  had  been  witnessed  everywhere 
in  regions  that  a  short  time  ago  had  been  so  bright ; 
all  hiH  efforts  to  do  good  had  been  turned  to  evil,  every 
new  path  he  had  opened  having  been  seized  as  it  were  by 
the  devil  and  turned  to  the  most  diaboUcal  ends;  his  . 
countrymen  were  nearly  all  away  from  him ;    the  most  * 
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depressing  of  diseases  had  produced  its  natural  e^ect ;  he 
had  had  worrira,  delays,  and  disappointments  about  diips 
and  boats  of  the  most  harassing  kind;  and  now  tfae 
"Lady  Nyassa"  could  not  be  floated  in  the  waters  of 
which  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  her  the  angel  and  the 
queen.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  noble 
quality  of  the  heart  that,  imdeterred  by  all  these 
troubles,  resolved  to  take  this  last  chance  of  exploring 
the  banks  of  Nyassa,  although  it  could  only  be  by 
titte  weary  process  of  trudge,  trudge,  trudging  ;  although 
hunger,  if  not  starvation,  blocked  the  path,  and  fever 
and  dysentery  flitted  round  it  like  imps  of  darkness; 
although  tribes,  demoralised  by  the  slave-trade,  might  at 
any  moment  put  an  end  to  him  and  his  enterprise ; — not 
to  speak  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  travel,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  guides,  the  liability  to  bodily  hurt,  the  scarcity 
of  food,  the  perils  from  wild  beasts  by  night  and  by 
day, — brisks  which  no  ordinary  traveller  could  tliink  of 
lightly,  but  which  in  Livingstone's  journeys  drop  out  of 
sight,  because  they  are  so  overtopped  and  dwarfed  by 
risks  that  ordinary  travellers  never  know. 

Why  did  not  livingstone  go  home?  A  angle 
sentence  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wallw,  while  the  recall  was 
only  in  contemplation,  explains ; — "  In  my  case,  duty 
would  not  lead  me  home,  and  home  therefore  I  would 
not  go."  Away  then  goes  Livingstone,  accompanied  by 
the  steward  of  the  "  Pioneer "  and  a  handful  of  native 
servants  (Mr.  Young  being  left  in  charge  of  the  vessel), 
to  get  to  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  ascertain 
whether  any  lai^  river  flowed  into  it  from  the  west,  and 
if  possible  to  visit  Lake  Moero,  of  which  he  had  heard, 
lying  a  considerable  way  to  the  wmt.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  travels  he  carried  some  bottles  of  wine, — a  present 
from  the  missionaries  Waller  and  Alington ;  for  water 
had  hitherto  been  his  only  drink,  with  a  little  hot  coffee 
in  the  mornings  to  warm  the  stomach  and  ward  off  the 
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feeling  of  smking.  At  one  time  the  two  white  men  are 
lost  three  days  in  the  woods,  without  food  or  the  means 
of  purdiasing  it;  but  some  poor  natives  out  of  their 
poverty  show  them  kindness.  At  another  they  can 
procure  no  guides,  though  the  country  is  difficult  and 
the  way  intersected  by  deep  gullies  that  can  only  be 
scaled  at  certain  known  parts;  anon  they  are  mistaken 
for  slave-dealers,  and  make  a  narrow  escape  of  a  night 
attack.  Another  time,  the  cries  of  children  remind 
Livingstone  of  his  own  home  and  femily,  where  the  very 
same  tones  of  sonrow  had  often  been  heard ;  the  thought 
brought  its  own  pang,  only  he  could  feel  thankful  that  in 
the  case  of  his  children  the  woes  of  the  slave-trade  would 
never  be  added  to  the  ordinary  sorrows  of  childhood. 
Then  he  would  enjoy  the  joyous  lau^  of  some  Manganja  ' 
women,  and  think  of  the  good  influence  of  a  merry  heart, 
and  remember  that  whenever  he  had  observed  a  chief 
with  a  joyous  twinkle  of  the  eye  accompanying  his  laugh, 
he  had  always  set  him  down  as  a  good  fellow,  and  had 
never  been  disappointed  in  him  afterwards.  Then  he 
would  cheer  his  monotony  by  making  some  researches 
into  the  origin  of  civilisation,  coming  to  the  clear  conclu- 
sion that  bom  savages  must  die  out,  because  they  could 
devise  no  means  of  living  through  disease.  By  and  by 
he  would  examine  the  Arab  character,  and  £nd  Maho- 
metanism  as  it  now  is  in  A£ica  worse  than  African 
heathenism,  and  remark  on  the  callousness  of  the  Maho- 
metaoB  to  the  wel&re  of  one  another,  and  on  the  especial 
^ory  of  Christianity,  the  only  religion  that  seeks  to 
propagate  itself,  and  through  the  influence  of  love  share 
ito  blessings  with  others.  Anon  he  would  dwell  on  the 
primitive  A&ican  fliith ;  its  recognition  of  one  Almighty 
Creator,  its  moral  code,  so  like  our  own,  save  in  the  one 
article  of  polygamy ;  its  pious  recognition  of  a  future  life, 
though  the  dement  of  punishment  is  not  very  conspicu- 
ous;  its  mild  diaracter  generally,  notwithstanding  the 
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Uoodthirstiness  sometimes  ascribed  to  it,  which,  howev^, 
Livingstone  held  to  be,  at  Dahomey  for  example,  purely 
exceptionaL 

Another  subject  that  occupied  him  was  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  He  would  account  for  desert 
tracts  like  Kalahari  by  the  &ct  that  the  east  and  south- 
east winds,  laden  with  moisture  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
get  cooled  over  the  coast  ranges  of  mountfuns,  and  bavin^ 
discharged  their  vapour  there  had  no  spare  moisture  to 
deposit  over  the  regions  that  for  want  of  it  became 
deserts.  The  geology  of  Southern  Afiica  was  peculiar ; 
the  geographical  series  described  in  books  -was  not  to  be 
found  here,  for,  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  shown, 
the  great  submarine  depressions  and  elevations  that  had 
so  greatly  affected  the  other  continents  during  the 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  more  recent  periods,  had  not 
affected  Africa.  It  had  preserved  its  terrestrial  condi- 
tions during  a  long  period,  unaffected  by  any  changee 
save  those  dependent  on  atmospheric  influences.  There 
was  also  a  pecidiarity  in  prehistoric  Africa — ^it  had  no 
stone  period ;  at  least  no  flint  weapons  had  been  found, 
and  Uie  familiarity  and  skill  of  the  natives  with  the 
manufacture  of  iron  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  had 
used  iron  weapons  from  the  first. 

The  travellers  had  got  as  &r  as  the  river  Loangwa  {<^ 
Nyassa),  when  a  halt  had  to  be  called.  Some  of  the  natives 
had  been  ill,  and  indeed  one  had  died  in  the  comparatively 
cold  climate  of  the  highlands.  But  nothing  would  have 
hindered  Livingstone  from  working  his  way  round  the 
head  of  the  lake  if  only  time  had  been  on  his  side.  But 
time  was  inexorably  against  him ;  the  orders  froia  Govern- 
ment were  strict.  He  must  get  the  "  Pioneer  "  down  to 
the  sea  while  the  river  was  in  flood.  A  month  or  edz 
weeks  would  have  enabled  him  to  finish  his  researches, 
but  he  could  not  run  tiie  risk.  It  would  have  beffli 
otherwise  had  he  foreseen  that  when  he  got  to  the  ship 
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he  would  be  detained  two  months  waiting  for  the  rising 
of  the  river.  On  their  way  back,  they  took  a  nearer  cut, 
but  found  the  villages  all  deserted.  The  reeds  along  the 
banks  of  the  lake  were  crowded  with  fugitives.  "  In 
passing  mile  after  mile,  marked  with  the  sad  proofs  that 
'  Doan's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn/  one  experiences  an  overpowering  sense  of  help- 
lessness to  alleviate  human  woe,  and  breathes  a  silent 
prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  hasten  the  good  time  coming  ' 
when  '  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er,  shall  brothers  be  for 
all  that.'"  Near  a  village  called  Bangw^,  _  they  were 
pursued  by  a  body  of  Mazitu,  who  retired  when  they 
came  within  ear-shot.  This  httle  adventure  seemed 
to  give  rise  to  the  report  that  Dr.  Livingstone  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Makololo,  which  reached  England, 
93iA.  created  no  small  alarm.  Referring  to  the  report 
in  his  jocular  way,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitch 
he  says, — "A  report  of  my  having  been  murdered  at 
the  lake  has  been  very  industriously  circulated  by  the 
Portuguese.  Don't  become  so  pale  on  getting  a  letter 
from  a  dead  man." 

Reaching  the  stockade  of  Chinsamba  in  M(»apo,  they 
were  much  pleased  with  that  chiefs  kindness.  Dr. 
Livingstone  followed  his  usual  method,  and  gained  his 
usual  influence.  "  When  a  chief  has  made  any  inquiries 
of  us,  we  have  found  that  we  gave  most  satis&ction  in 
our  answers  when  we  tried  to  fency  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  interrogator,  and  him  that  of  a  poor  un- 
educated fellow-countryman  in  England.  The  polite,  [ 
respectful  Tra.y  of  speaking,  and  behaviour  of  what  we 
call  '  a  thorough  gentleman,'  almost  always  secures  the  .' 
friendship  and  good-will  of  the  Africans." 

On  Ist  November  1863  the  party  reached  the  ship, 
and  found  all  well.  Here,  as  has  been  said,  two  months 
had  to  be  spent  waiting  for  the  flood,  to  Dr.  Livingstone's 
intense  chagrin. 
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While  waiting  here  he  received  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Tozer,  the  successor  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  informing 
him  that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  Mission  on 
the  contineDt  and  transfer  operations  to  Zanzibar.  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  very  sincerely  welcomed  the  new  Bishop, 
and  at  first  liked  him,  and  thought  that  his  caution 
would  lead  to  good  results.  Indeed,  when  he  saw  that 
his  own  scheme  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese,  he  had 
great  hopes  that  what  he  had  been  defeated  in,  the  Mis- 
sion would  accomplish.  Some  time  before,  his  hopes  had 
begun  to  wane,  and  now  the  news  conveyed  in  Bishop 
Tozer's  letter  was  their  death-blow.  In  his  reply  he  im- 
plored the  Bishop  to  reconsider  the  matter.  After  urging 
strongly  some  considerations  bearing  on  the  duty  of 
missionaries,  the  reputation  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
impression  likely  to  be  made  on  the  native  mind,  he 
concluded  thus  : — "  I  hope,  dear  Bishop,  you  wiU  not 
deem  me  guilty  of  impeti^inence  in  thus  writing  to  you 
with  a  sore  heart.  I  see  tiiat  if  you  go,  the  last  ray  of 
hope  for  this  wretched,  trodden-down  people  disappears, 
and  I  again  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  entreat  you  to 
reconsif^  the  matter,  and  may  the  AU-wise  One  guide 
to  that  decision  which  will  be  most  for  His  glory." 

And  thus,  for  Livingstone's  lifetime,  ended  the  XJni- 
veimties  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  with  all  the  hopes 
which  its  bright  dawn  had  inspired,  that  the  great  Churci 
of  England  would  bend  its  strength  against  the  curse  of 
Africa,  and  sweep  it  from  iJie  face  of  the  earth.  Writing 
to  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  he  said  that  he  felt  this  much 
more  than  his  own  recall.  He  could  hardly  write  of  it; 
he  was  more  inclined  "  to  sit  down  and  cry."  No  mission 
had  ever  had  such  bright  prospects ;  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said  agaonst  it,  he  stood  by  the  climate  as 
firmly  as  ever,  and  if  he  were  only  yoimg,  he  would  go 
himself  and  plant  the  gospel  there.  It  would  be  done 
one  day  without  fail,  though  he  might  not  live  to  see  it 
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As  usual,  Livingstone  found  himself  blamed  for  the 
removal  of  the  Mission.  The  Makololo  had  behaved  badly, 
and  they  vere  Livingstone's  peopla  "  Isn't  it  interest- 
ing," he  writes  to  Mr.  Moore,  "  to  get  blamed  for  every- 
thing ?  But  I  must  be  thankfiil  in  feeling  that  I  would 
rather  perish  than  blame  another  for  my  misdeeds  and 
defidenciea" 

We  have  lost  sight  of  Dr.  Stewart  and  the  projected 
mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  As  Dr.  Uving- 
stone's  arrangements  did  not  admit  of  his  accompanying 
Dr.  Stewart  up  the  Shir^,  he  set  out  a^one,  falling  in 
afterwards  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Scudamore,  a  member, 
and  as  we  have  already  said  ultimately  a  martyr,  of  t±ie 
Universities  Mission.  The  report  which  Dr.  Stewart 
made  of  the  prospects  of  a  mismon  was  that,  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  erf  the  country,  no  immediate  action 
could  be  taken.  Livingstone  seemed  to  tlunk  him  hasty 
iu  this  conclusion.  The  scheme  continued  to  be  ardently 
cherished,  and  sooie  ten  or  twelve  years  after — iu  1874^ 
in  the  formation  erf  the  "Liviogstonia"  mission  and  colony, 
a  most  promising  and  practical  step  was  taken  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  viewa  Dr.  Stewart 
has  proved  one  of  the  beet  fiiends  and  noblest  workers  for 
African  regeneration  both  at  Lovedale  and  Livingstonia 
— a  stixxig  man  on  whom  other  men  may  lean,  with  his 
whole  heart  in  the  cause  of  Africa. 

In  tiie  breaking  up  of  the  Universities  Mission,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  on  be- 
half of  about  thirty  boys  and  a  few  helpless  old  persons 
and  othera,  a  portion  of  the  rescued  slaves,  who  had  been 
taken  imder  tiie  charge  of  the  Mission,  and  could  not  be 
abandoned.  The  fear  of  the  Portuguese  seemed  likely  to 
lead  to  their  being  left  behind.  But  Livingstone  could 
not  bear  the  idea.  He  thought  it  would  be  highly 
dtscreditable  to  the  good  name  of  England,  and  an 
aflfront  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  to  "  repu- 
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diate"  his  act  in  taking  them  under  his  protection. 
Therefore,  when  Bishop  Tozer  would  not  accept  the 
charge,  he  himself  took  them  in  hand,  giving  orders  to  Mr. 
E.  D.  Young  (as  be  says  in  his  Journal),  "in  the  event 
of  any  Portuguese  interfering  with  them  in  his  absence, 
to  pitch  him  overboard  I "  Through  his  influence  arrange- 
ments were  made,  as  we  shall  see,  for  conveying  them  to 
the  Cape.  Mr.  R.  M.  BaUantyne,  in  his  Six  Months 
at  the  Gape,  tella  us  that  he  found,  some  years  after- 
wards, among  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  St.  George's 
Orphanage,  Gape  Town,  one  of  these  black  girls,  named 
Daiima,  whom  Bishop  Mackenzie  had  personally  rescued 
and  carried  on  his  shoulders,  and  whom  Livingstone  now 
rescued  a  second  time. 

Livingstone's  plan  for  himself  was  to  sail  to  Bom- 
bay in  the  "Lady  Nyaasa,"  and  endeavour  to  sell  her 
there,  before  returning  home.  The  Portuguese  would 
have  liked  to  get  her,  to  employ  her  as  a  slaver — "  But," 
he  wrote  to  his  daughter  (10th  August  1863),  "I  would 
rather  see  her  go  down  to  the  depths  of  the  TpfHati  Ocean 
than  that.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  all  that  we 
intended  for  this  country,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and 
slave-hunting  of  the  Portuguese.  They  have  hindered 
us  effectually  by  sweeping  away  the  population  into 
slavery.  Thousands  have  perished,  and  wherevBr  we 
go,  human  skeletons  appear.  I  suppose  that  our  Govern- 
ment could  not  prevail  on  the  Portuguese  to  put  a  stop 
to  this;  so  we  are  recalled.  I  am  only  sorry  that  we 
ever  began  near  these  slavers,  but  the  great  men  of 
Portugal  professed  so  loudly  their  eager  desire  to  help 
us  (and  in  the  case  of  the  late  King  I  think  there  wbs 
sincerity),  that  I  beHeved  them,  and  now  find  out  that 
it  was  all  for  show  in  Europa  ...  If  missions  were 
established  as  we  hoped,  I  should  still  hope  for  good 
being  done  to  this  land,  but  the  new  Bishop  had  to  pay 
fourpence  for  every  pound  weight  of  calico  he  bought, 
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and  calico  is  as  much  currency  here  as  money  is  in 
Glasgow.  It  looks  as  if  they  wished  to  prohibit  any  one 
else  coming,  and,  imfortunately.  Bishop  Tozer,  a  good 
man  enough,  lacks  courage.  .  .  .  What  a  mission  it 
would  be  if  there  were  no  difBculties — nothing  but 
walking  about  in  slippers  made  by  admiring  young  ladies  I 
Hey !  that  would  not  suit  ma  It  would  give  me  the 
doldrums ;  but  there  are  many  tastes  in  the  world." 

Looking  back  on  the  work  of  the  last  six  years,  while 
deeply  grieved  that  the  great  object  of  the  Expedition 
had  not  been  achieved,  Dr.  Livingstone  was  able  to  point 
to  some  important  results : — 

1,  The  discovery  of  the  Kongone  harbour,  and  the 
ascertaining  of  the  condition  of  the  Zambesi  river,  and 
its  fitness  for  navigation. 

2.  The  ascertaining  of  the  capacity  of  the  soiL  It 
was  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  indigo  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  tobacco,  castor-oil,  and  sugar.  Its  great  fer- 
tility was  shown  by  its  gigantic  grasses,  and  abundant 
crops  of  com  and  maize.  The  highlands  were  free  fi^m 
tsetse  and  mosquitos.  The  drawback  to  all  this  was 
the  occurrence  of  periodical  droughts,    once  eveiy  few 


3.  But  every  fine  feature  of  the  country  was  bathed 
in  gloom  by  the  slave-trade.  The  image  left  in  Dr. 
Livingstone's  mind  was  not  that  of  the  rich,  sunny, 
luxuriant  coimtry,  but  that  of  the  woe  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  people.  The  real  service  of  the  Expedition 
was,  that  it  had  exposed  slavery  at  its  fountain-head, 
and  in  all  its  phases.  First,  there  was  the  internal 
slave-trade  between  hostile  native  tribes.  Then,  there 
were  the  slave-traders  from  the  coast,  Arabs,  or  half- 
caste  Portuguese,  for  whom  natives  were  encouraged  to 
collect  slaves  by  all  the  horrible  means  of  marauding 
and  murder.  And  further,  there  were  the  parties  sent 
out  fixjm  Portuguese  and  Arab  coast  towns,  with  doth 
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and  beads,  muskete  and  ammtmitioiL  The  destructive 
and  murderouB  effects  of  the  last  were  the  climax  of 
the  STStem, 

Dr.  Livingstone  had  seen  nothing  to  make  bim  r^ard 
the  A&ican  as  of  a  different  specLes  from  the  rest  of  the 
human  family.  Nor  was  he  the  lowest  of  the  spedes. 
He  had  a  strong  frame  and  a  wonderfully  pereistent 
vitality,  was  free  from  many  European  diseases,  and  could 
withstand  privations  with  wonderful  light'lieartedne6& 

He  did  not  deem  it  necessary  formally  to  answer  a 
question  sometimes  put,  whether  the  African  had  enou^ 
of  inteUect  to  receive  Christianity.  The  reception  of 
Christianity  did  not  depend  on  intellect.  It  depended, 
as  Sir  James  Stephen  had  remarked,  on  a  spiritual 
intuition,  which  was  not  tiie  fruit  of  intellectual  culture. 
'  But,  in  fact,  the  success  of  missions  on  the  West  Coast 
showed  that  not  only  could  the  African  be  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  that  Christmnity  might  take  root  and 
be  cordially  supported  by  the  African  race. 

It  was  the  accursed  slave-trade,  promoted  by  tiie 
Portuguese,  that  had. frustrated  everything.  For  some 
time  to  come  his  efforts  and  his  prayers  must  be  directed 
to  getting  influential  mrai  to  see  this,  so  that  one  way  or 
other  the  trade  might  be  abolished  for  ever.  The  hope 
of  obtaining  access  to  the  heart  of  Africa  by  another 
route  than  that  through  the  Portuguese  settlements  was 
still  in  Livingstone's  heart.  He  would  go  home,  but 
only  for  a  few  months ;  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
he  would  return  to  look  for  a  new  route  to  the  interior. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

QUILIMANE  TO  BOMBAY  AND   ENGLAND. 

A.D.  1864. 

liTisgttone  retnrtiB  the  "Pioneer"  to  the  N&vy,  and  is  to  isil  in  the  "NjraaM" 
to  Bombfiiy — Teirifio  circular  storm— Imminent  peril  of  the  ' '  Nyaua  " — He 
leachea  Mozambique— Letter  to  hie  daoghter— Proceeda  to  ZaozibMr—Hia 
engineer  leavea  him — Scanty  crew  of  "Nyaaaa" — Liringstone  captain  and 
engineer — Peril  of  the  voyage  of  2500  milee—Risk  of  the  monioonB — The 
"  Nyassa"  becalmed — UlnesB  of  the  men — Remarks  on  African  travel — Flying- 
Gsh^DoIphina — Cnriosities  of  hii  Joumol^Idea  of  a  colony — Furious  squall 
—Two  sea-MrpentB  seen — More  sqaalla — The  "  Nyassa"  raiters  Bombay 
hartKnr — Is  nnnoticed — ^Firat  visit  from  officer  with  Custom-honse  schedules 
— Hoir  filled  up— Attention  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  others— Livingsbine  goea 
witli  the  Governor  to  Dapuri~Ris  feelings  on  TaTiHing  in  India — Letter  to  Sir 
TboDua  Maclear — He  visita  mission -tchools,  etc.,  at  Poonah — Slaving  in 
Persian  Golf — Retama  to  Bombay — Leaves  two  boys  with  Dr.  Wilson — 
Borrows  pasaage-money  and  soils  for  England — At  Aden— At  Alexandria — 
Keaches  Charing  OroM— Eoconragement  derived  from  hie  Bombay  visit — 
Two  projects  contemplated  on  his  way  home. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  Dr.  livingstone 
was  fortunate  in  falling  in,  on  the  1 3th  February,  with 
H.M.S.  '*  Orestes,"  which  was  joined  on  the  14th  by  the 
"  ArieL"  The  "  Orestes"  took  the  "  Pioneer"  in  tow,  and 
the  "Ariel"  the  "Lady  Nyaasa,"  and  brought  them  to 
Mozambiqua  The  day  after  they  set  out,  a  circular 
storm  passed  over  them,  raging  with  the  utmost  fiiiy, 
and  creating  the  greatest  danger.  Often  as  Dr.  Living- 
stone had  been  near  the  gates  of  death,  he  was  never 
nearer  than  now.  He  had  been  offered  a  passage  on 
board  the  "  Ariel,"  hut  while  there  was  danger  he  would 
not  leave  the  "  Lady  Nyassa."    Had  the  latter  not  been 
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an  excellent  eea-ship  she  could  not  have  survived  the 
tempest ;  all  the  greater  waa  Dr.  Livingstone's  grief  that 
she  had  never  reached  the  lake  for  which  she  was  adapted 
60  well. 

Writing  to  his  daughter  Agnes  from  Mozambique, 
he  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  storm,  after  telling 
her  the  manner  of  their  leaving  the  Zambesi : — 

"MomvMqM,  24ii  feS.'1864, — When  our  patienca  had  been  well 
nigh  exhausted  the  river  roEe  and  we  steamed  gladly  down  the  Shire 
on  the  19th  of  last  month.  An  accident  detained  ua  some  time,  bat 
on  the  1st  February  we  were  close  by  Morumbala,  where  the  Bishop 
[Tozer]  passed  a  short  time  before  bolting  out  of  the  country.  I  took 
two  memhera  of  the  Mission  away  in  the  '  Pioneer,'  and  thirteen 
women  and  children,  whom  having  liberated  we  did  not  like  to  leare 
to  become  the  certain  prey  of  slavers  again.  The  Bishop  left  twenty- 
fire  boys  too,  and  these  also  I  took  with  me,  hoping  to  get  them 
conveyed  to  the  Gape,  where  I  trust  they  may  become  acquainted  witli 
our  holy  religion.  We  had  thus  quite  a  swarm  on  board,  all  very 
glad  to  get  away  from  a  land  of  slaves.  There  were  many  more 
Uberated,  but  we  took  only  the  helpless  and  those  very  anxious  to  be 
free  and  with  English  people.  Those  who  could  cultivate  the  soil 
we  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  left  up  the  river.  Only  one  boy  was 
unwilling  to  go,  and  he  waa  taken  by  the  Bishop.  It  is  a  great  pit; 
that  the  Bishop  withdrew  the  Mission,  for  he  had  a  noble  chance  of 
doing  great  things.  The  captives  would  have  formed  a  fine  school, 
and  as  they  had  no  parents  he  could  have  educated  them  as  he  liked. 
"  When  we  reached  the  sea-coast  at  Luabo  we  met  a  man-of-war, 
H.M.S.  'Orestes,'  I  went  to  her  with  'Pioneer,'  and  sent  'Ladj 
Nyassa'  round  by  inland  canal  to  Kongona  Next  day  I  went  into 
Kongone  in  '  Pioneer ;'  took  our  things  out  of  her,  and  handed  her 
over  to  the  oflScers  of  the  '  Orestes.'  Then  H.M.S.  '  Ariel '  came  and 
took  'Nyassa'  in  tow,  'Orestes'  having  'Pioneer.'  Captain  Chap- 
man of '  Ariel '  very  kindly  invited  me  on  board  to  save  me  from  tie 
knoctdng  about  of  the  '  Lady  Nyassa,'  but  I  did  not  like  to  leave  m 
long  as  there  was  any  danger,  and  accepted  his  invitation  for  Mr.  Waller, 
who  was  dreadfully  sea-sick.  On  16th  we  were  caught  by  a  huni- 
cane  which  whirled  the  '  Ariel '  right  round.  Her  sails,  quickly  put  to 
rights,  were  again  backed  so  that  the  ship  was  driven  backwards  and  i 
hawser  wound  itself  round  her  screw,  so  as  to  stop  the  engines.  Ej 
this  time  she  was  turned  so  as  to  be  looking  right  across '  Lady  NyasEa,' 
and  the  wind  alone  propelling  her  as  if  to  go  over  the  little  vessel 
I  saw  no  hope  of  escape  except  by  catching  a  rope's-end  of  the  big 
ship  as  she  passed  over  ns,  but  by  God's  goodness  she  glided  past,  and 
we  felt  free  to  breathe.     That  night  it  blew  a  furious  gale.    Tbe 
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capt&ia  offered  to  lower  a  boat  if  I  would  come  to  the  'Ariel,'  but  it 
would  bave  endangered  all  in  the  boat:  the  waves  dashed  so  hard 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  it  might  have  been  swamped,  and  my 
going  away  would  have  taken  heart  out  of  those  that  remained.  We 
then  passed  a  terrible  night,  but  the  'Lady  Nyassa'  did  wonderfully 
well,  rising  like  a  little  duck  over  the  foaming  billows.  She  took  in 
spray  alone,  and  no  green  water.  The  man-of-war's  people  expected 
that  she  would  go  down,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  well  she 
did  when  the  big  man-of-war,  only  about  200  feet  off,  plunged  so  as 
to  show  a  lai^  portion  of  copper  on  her  bottom,  then  down  behind 
so  as  to  have  the  sea  level  with  the  top  of  her  bulwarks.  A  boat 
hung  at  that  level  was  smashed.  If  we  had  gone  down  we  could  not 
have  been  helped  in  the  least — pitch  dark,  and  wind  whistling  above ; 
the  black  folks, '  ane  bocking  here,  anither  there,'  and  wanting  ua  to 
go  to  the  'bank.'  On  I8th  the  weather  moderated,  and,  the  captain 
repeating  his  very  kind  offer,  I  went  on  board  with  a  good  conscience, 
and  even  then  the  boat  got  damaged.  I  was  hoisted  up  in  it,  and  got 
rested  in  what  was  quite  a  steady  ship  as  compared  with  the  '  Lady 
Nyassa.'  The  'Ariel '  was  three  days  cutting  off  the  hawser,  though 
uiiie  feet  under  wat«r,  the  men  diving  and  cutting  it  with  immensely 
long  chisels.  On  the  10th  we  spoke  to  a  Liverpool  ship,  requesting 
the  captain  to  report  me  alive,  a  silly  report  having  been  circulated  by 
the  Portuguese  that  I  had  been  killed  at  Lake  Nyasea,  and  on  the 
24th  we  entered  Mozambique  harbour,  very  thankful  for  our  kind 
and  merciful  preservation.  The  '  Orestes '  has  not  arrived  with  the 
'  Pioneer,'  though  she  is  a  much  more  powerful  vessel  than  the  'Ariel.' 
Here  we  have  a  fort,  built  in  1500,  and  said  to  be  of  stones  brought 
from  Lisbon.  It  is  a  square  massive-looking  structure.  The  town 
adjacent  is  Arab  in  appearance.  The  houses  flat-roofed  and  coloured 
white,  pink,  and  yellow ;  streets  narrow,  with  plenty  of  slaves  on 
them.  It  is  on  an  ieland,  the  mainland  on  the  north  being  about  a 
mile  cA" 

The  "  Pioneer "  was  deKvered  over  to  the  Navy, 
being  Her  Majesty's  property,  aiid  proceeded  to  the  Cape 
with  the  "  Valorous,"  Mr.  Waller  being  on  board  with  a 
portion  of  the  misdon  flock.  Of  Mr.  Waller  (subsequently 
editor  of  the  La^  Journals)  Dr.  Livingstone  remarked 
that  "  he  continued  his  generous  services  to  all  connected 
with  the  Mission,  whether  white  or  black,  till  they  were 
no  longer  needed ;  Ins  conduct  to  them  throughout  was 
truly  noble,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  praise." 

After  remaining  some  weeks  at  Mozambique  for 
thorough  repairs,  the  "Lady  Nyassa"  left  on  16th  April 
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for  Johanna  and  Zanzibar.  She  was  unable  to  touch  at 
the  former  place,  and  reached  Zanzibar  on  the  24t)i. 
Offers  were  made  for  her  there,  which  might  have  led  to 
her  being  sold,  but  her  owner  did  not  think  them  auffiraent, 
and  in  point  of  &ct,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part 
with  her.  He  clung  to  the  hope  that  she  might  yet  be 
useful,  and  to  sell  her  seemed  equivalent  to  abandoning 
all  hope  of  carrying  out  hia  philanthropic  schemes.  At 
all  events,  till  he  should  consult  Mr.  Young  he  would  not 
sell  her  at  such  a  sacrifice.  At  Zanzibar  he  found  that  a 
naval  gentleman,  who  had  been  lately  there,  had  not  spoken 
of  him  in  the  most  complimentary  terms.  But  it  bad 
not  hurt  him  with  his  best  friends.  "  Indeed,  I  find  that 
evil-speaking  against  me  has,  by  the  good  providence  of 
my  God,  turned  rather  to  my  benefit.  I  got  two  of  my 
best  friends  by  being  spoken  ill  of,  for  they  found  me  so 
different  from  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect  that  they 
befriended  me  more  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 
It  is  the  good  hand  of  Him  who  has  all  in  His  power  that 
influences  other  hearts  to  show  me  kindness." 

The  only  available  plan  now  was  to  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  Bomhay ,  or  possibly  Aden,  in  the  ' '  Nyaasa  "  and 
leave  the  ship  tiiere  till  he  should  make  a  run  home, 
consult  with  his  friends  as  to  the  future,  and  find  means 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  At  Zanzibar  a  new 
difficulty  arose.  Mr.  Rae,  the  engineer,  who  had  now 
been  with  him  for  many  years,  and  with  whom,  despite 
his  peculiarities,  he  got  on  very  weU,  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  him.  He  had  the  offer  of  a  good  situation, 
and  wished  to  accept  of  it.  He  was  not  without  com- 
punctions at  leaving  his  friend  in  the  lurch,  and  told 
Livingstone  that  if  he  had  had  no  offer  for  the  ship  be 
would  have  gone  with  him,  but  as  he  had  declined  the 
offer  made  to  him,  he  did  not  feel  under  obligation  to 
do  so.  Livingstone  was  too  generous  to  press  him  to 
remain.     It  was  impossible  to  supply  Mr.  Rae's  place,  and 
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if  anything  should  go  wrong  with  the  engines,  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  entire  crew  of  the  vessel  consisted  of 
four  Europeans,  namely,  Dr.  Livingstone — "  skipper,"  one 
stoker,  one  carpenter,  and  one  sailor;  seven  native 
Zfunbesians,  who,  tUI  they  volunteered,  had  never  seen 
the  sea,  and  two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  Chmna,  after- 
wards his  attendant  on  the  last  journey.  With  this 
somewhat  sony  complement,  and  fourteen  tons  of  coal, 
Dr.  Livingstone  set  out  on  30th  April,  on  a  voyage  of 
2500  miles,  over  an  ocean  which  he  had  never  crossed. 

It  was  a  very  perilous  enterprise,  for  he  was  informed 
that  the  breaking  of  the  monsoon  occurred  at  the  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  This,  as  he  came  to 
think,  was  too  early  ;  but  in  any  case,  he  would  come  very 
near  the  dangerous  time.  Aa  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
friends,  he  felt  jammed  into  a  comer,  and  what  could  he 
do  ?  He  believed  from  the  best  information  he  could  get 
that  he  would  reach  Bombay  in  eighteen  days.  Had 
any  one  told  him  that  he  would  be  forty-five  days  at  sea, 
and  that  for  twenty-five  of  these  his  ship  would  be 
becalmed,  and  even  when  she  had  a  favourable  wind 
would  not  sail  fast,  even  he  would  have  looked  pale  at 
the  thought  of  what  was  before  him.  The  voyage  was 
certainly  a  memorable  one,  and  has  only  escaped  fame  by 
the  still  greater  wonders  performed  by  Livingstone  on 
land. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  voy^e,  he  made  considerable 
way,  but  Collyer,  one  of  his  white  men,  was  prostrated  by 
a  bilious  attack.  However,  one  of  the  black  men  speedily 
learned  to  steer,  and  took  Dr.  Livingstone's  place  at  the 
wheel.  Hardly  was  Collyer  better  when  Pennell,  another 
of  his  men,  was  seized.  The  chief  foes  of  the  ship  were 
currents  and  calms.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  men  they 
could  not  steam,  and  the  sails  were  almost  useless.  Even 
steam,  when  they  got  it  up,  enabled  them  only  to  creep. 
On  20th  May,  Livingstone,  after  recording  but  sixteen 
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knota  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  says  in  his  Journal : 
"This  very  unusual  weather  has  a  very  depressing  influence 
on  my  mind.  I  often  feel  as  if  I  am  to  die  on  thi^  voyi^e, 
and  -wish  I  had  sent  the  acscounts  to  the  Government,  as 
also  my  chart  of  the  Zambesi  I  often  wish  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  something  for  the  benighted  of  Africa. 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  at  home ;  by  the  failure  of  the 
Universities  Mission  my  work  seems  vain.  No  fiuit 
likely  to  come  from  J.  Moffat's  mission  either.  Have  I 
not  laboured  in  vain  1  Am  I  to  be  cut  ofl^  before  I  do 
anything  to  effect  permanent  improvement  in  Africa  1  I 
have  been  unprofitable  enough,  but  may  do  something 
yet,  in  giving  information.  If  spared,  God  grant  that  I 
may  be  more  faithful  than  I  have  been,  and  may  He 
open  up  the  way  for  me  1" 

Next  day  the  weather  was  a^  still  as  ever ;  the  sea  a 
glassy  calm,  with  a  hot  glaring  sun,  and  sharks  stalking 
about.  "  All  ill-natured,"  saya  honest  Livingstone,  "  and 
in  this  I  am  sorry  to  feel  compelled  to  join." 

There  is  no  sign  of  ill-nature,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  African  travel,  in  his  Journal  for  23d 
May: — 

"  In  travelling  in  Africa,  with  the  specific  object  in  view  of  amelio- 
rating the  benighted  condition  of  the  country',  eveiy  act  is  ennobled. 
In  obtaining  shelter  for  the  night,  and  exchanging  the  cuatomarj- 
civilities,  purchasing  food  for  one's  party  and  asking  the  news  of  t!ie 
country,  and  answering  in  tbeir  own  polite  way  any  inquiries  made 
respecting  the  object  of  the  journey,  we  begin  to  spread  informalkm 
respecting  that  people  by  whose  agency  their  land  will  yet  be  made 
free  from  the  evils  that  now  oppress  it  The  mere  animal  pleasureof 
travelling  is  very  great.  The  elastic  muaclee  have  been  exercised. 
Fresh  and  healthy  blood  circulates  in  the  veins,  the  eye  is  clear,  the 
step  firm,  but  the  day's  exertion  has  been  enough  to  make  rest 
tlioroughly  enjoyable.  There  is  always  the  influence  of  the  lenoCe 
chances  of  danger  on  the  mind,  either  from  men  or  wild  beasts,  and 
there  is  the  fellow-feeling  drawn  out  to  one's  bumble,  hardy  companions, 
with  whom  a  community  of  interests  and  perils  renders  one  fiiends 
indeed.  The  effect  of  travel  on  my  mind  has  been  to  make  it  mere 
self-reliant,  confident  of  resources  and  presence  of  mind.     On  the  body 
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the  limbs  become  well-knit,  the  muscles  after  six  months'  tramping  tire 
as  hard  as  a  board,  the  countenance  bronzed  as  was  Adam's,  and  no 
dyspepsia, 

"In  remaining  at  any  spot,  it  is  to  work.     The  sweat  of  the  brow    / 
is   no  longer  a  corse  when  one  works  for  God ;  it  is  converted  into  a   ' 
blessing.     It  is  a  tonic  to  the  system.     The  charms  of  repose  cannot 
be  known  without  the  excitement  of  exertion.     Most  travellers  seem 
taken  up  with  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  the  pleasures  of  roaming  free 
in  the  most  picturesque  localities  seem  forgotten." 

Towards  the  end  of  May  a  breeze  at  laat  springs  up ; 
many  flying-fish  come  on  board,  and  Livingstone  is  as 
usual  intent  on  observation.  He  observes  them  fly  wilii 
great  ease  a  hundred  yards,  the  dolphin  pursuing  them 
swiftly,  but  not  so  swiftly  as  they  can  fly.  He  notices 
that  the  dolphin's  bright  colours  afford  a  warning  to  his 
enemies,  and  give  them  a  chance  of  escape.  Incessant 
activity  is  a  law  in  obtaining  food.  If  the  prey  coidd  be 
caught  with  ease,  and  no  warning  were  given,  the 
balance  would  be  turned  against  the  feebler  animals,  and 
camivora  alone  would  prevail.  The  cat  shows  her 
shortened  taU,  and  the  rattlesnake  shakes  his  tail,  to 
give  warning  to  the  prey.  The  flying-fish  baa  large  eyes 
in  proportion  to  other  fish,  yet  leaps  on  board  very  often 
at  night,  and  kills  himself  by  the  concussion, 

Livingstone  is  in  great  perplexity  what  to  do.  At 
the  rate  at  which  his  ship  is  going  it  would  take  him 
fifteen  days  to  reach  Bombay,  being  one  day  before  the 
breaking  of  the  monsoon,  which  would  be  running  it  too 
close  to  danger.  He  thinks  of  going  to  Aden,  but  that 
would  require  him  to  go  first  to  MacuUa  for  water  and 
provisions.  When  he  tries  Aden  the  wind  is  against  him  ; 
60  he  turns  the  ship's  head  to  Bombay,  though  he  has 
water  enough  for  but  ten  or  twelve  days  on  short  allow- 
ance. "  May  the  Almighty  be  gracious  to  us  all,  and 
help  us ! " 

His  Journal  is  a  curious  combination  of  nautical  ob- 
servations and  reflections  on  Africa  and  his  work.     We 
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seem  to  hear  him  pacing  his  httle  deck,  and  thinking 
aloud : — 

"  The  ideft  of  a  colony  in  Africa,  as  the  term  colooy  is  osaally 
understood,  cannot  be  entertained.  English  races  cannot  compete  in 
manual  labour  of  any  kind  with  the  natives,  bat  they  can  take  a 
leading  part  in  managing  the  land,  improving  the  quality,  in  creat- 
ing the  quantity  and  extending  the  varieties  of  the  prixluctJonB  of 
the  soil ;  and  by  taking  a  lead  too  in  trade,  and  in  all  public  matters, 
the  Englishman  would  be  an  unmixed  advantage  to  every  one  below 
and  around  him,  for  he  would  fill  a  place  which  is  now  practically  vacant. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  country ;  it  is  so  differeat 
from  all  preconceived  notions.  The  country  in  many  parte  rises  up  to 
plateaus,  slopes  up  to  which  are  diversified  by  valleys  lined  with  trees; 
or  here  and  there  rocky  bluSs  jnt  out;  the  plateaus  themselves  are 
open  prairies  covered  with  grass  dotted  over  with  trees,  and  watered 
by  numerous  streams.  Nor  are  they  absolutely  flat,  their  aiuface  is 
varied  by  picturesque  undulations.  Deep  gorges  and  ravines  leading 
down  to  the  lower  levels  offer  special  beauties,  and  landscapes  ^m 
the  edges  of  the  higher  plateaus  are  in  their  way  unequalled.  Thence 
the  winding  of  the  Shir^  may  be  followed  like  a  silver  thread  or  broad 
lake  with  its  dark  mountain  mass  behind. 

"  I  think  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  missionaries  have  treated 
me  badly  in  trying  to  make  me  the  scapegoat  for  their  own  blunders 
and  inefSciency.  .  .  .  But  I  shall  try  equitably  and  gently  to  make 
allowances  for  hnman  weakness,  though  that  weakness  has  caused  me 
much  suffering." 

On  28th  May  they  had  something  Uke  a  foretaste 
of  the  breaking  of  the  monsoon,  thoiigh  happily  that 
event  did  not  yet  take  place.  "  At  noon  a  dense  cloud 
came  down  on  us  from  K  and  n.e.,  and  blew  a  furious 
gale  ;  tore  sails  ;  the  ship,  as  is  her  wont,  rolled  broadside 
into  it,  and  nearly  rolled  quite  over.  Everything  was 
hurled  hither  and  thither.  It  lasted  half  ^i  hour,  then 
pa^ed  with  a  Httle  rain.  It  was  terrible  while  it  lasted. 
We  had  calm  after  it,  and  sky  brightened  up.  Thank 
God  for  His  goodness." 

In  June  there  was  more  wind,  but  a  peculiarity  in 
the  construction  of  the  ship  impeded  her  progress 
through  the  water.  It  was  still  veiy  tedious  Mid  trying. 
Livingstone  seems  to  have  been  reading  boolis  that 
would  take  his  attention  off  the  very  trying  weather. 
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"  Lord  Ravenflworth  has  been  trying  for  twenty  years 
to  render  the  lines  in  Horace — 

'  Dulce  ridentem  I«lagen  amabo 
Dolce  loqnentem.' 

And  after  every  conceivable  variety  of  form  this  is  the 
best:— 

'  The  softly  speakbg  Lalage, 
The  BofUf  smiling  still  for  me.' 

Pity  he  had  nothing  better  to  engage  his  powers,  for  1 
instance  the  translating  of  the  Bible  into  one  of  the  ' 
languages  of  the  world." 

The  10th  of  June  waa  introduced  by  a  furious  squall 
which  tore  the  fore  square-sail  to  ribbons.  A  curious 
sight  is  seen  at  sea :  "two  serpents — said  to  be  often  seen 
on  the  coast.  One  dark  olive,  with  light  yellow  rings 
round  it,  and  flattened  tail ;  the  otiier  lighter  in  colour. 
They  seem  to  be  salt-water  animals." 

Next  day,  a  wet  scowling  morning.  Frequent  rains, 
and  thtmder  in  the  distance.  "  A  poor  weak  creature. 
Permit  me  to  lean  on  an  all-powerful  arm." 

"  The  squalls  usually  come  up  right  against  the  wind, 
and  cast  aU  our  sails  aback.  This  makes  them  so 
dangerous,  active  men  are  required  to  trim  them  to  the 
other  side.  We  sighted  land  a  little  before  12,  the  high 
land  of  Butnagerry.  I  thought  of  going  in,  but  finding 
that  we  have  twenty-eight  hours'  steam,  I  changed  my 
mind,  and  pushed  on  for  Bombay,  115  miles  distant. 
We  are  nearer  the  land  down  here  tlum  we  like,  but  our 
s.w.  wind  has  prevented  us  from  making  northing. 
We  hope  for  a  little  change,  and  possibly  may  get  in 
nicdy.     The  good  Lord  of  all  help  ua  I 

"  At  3  P.M.  wind  and  sea  high ;  veiy  hazy.  Rain- 
ing, with  a  strong  head  wind  ;  at  8  p.m.  a  heavy  squall 
came  off  the  land  on  our  east.  Wind  whistled  through 
the  rigging  loudly,  and  we  made  but  little  progi-ess 
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steaming.  At  II  p.u.  a  nice  breeze  sprang  up  from  east 
and  helped  us.  About  12  a  white  patch  reported 
seemed  a  shoal,  but  none  is  marked  on  the  chart.  Steered 
a  point  more  out  from  land ;  another  white  patch 
marked  in  middle  watch.  Sea  and  wind  lower  at  3  A.M. 
At  daylight  we  found  ourselTes  abreast  high  land  at  least 
500  feet  above  sea-level.  Wind  light,  and  from  east, 
which  enables  us  to  use  fore  and  aft  try-sails.  A  ground- 
swell  on,  but  we  are  getting  along,  and  feel  very  thankful 
to  Him  who  has  favoured  us.  Hills  not  so  beautifully 
coloured  as  those  m  Africa.  .  .  . 

"  At  7  P.M.  a  furious  squall  came  ofif  the  land ;  could 
scarcely  keep  the  bonnets  on  our  heads.  Pitchy  dark, 
except  the  white  curl  on  the  waves,  which  was  phos- 
phorescent. Seeing  that  we  could  not  enter  iiiB  harbour, 
though  we  had  been  near,  I  stopped  the  steaming  and 
got  up  the  try-sails,  and  let  Pennell,  who  has  been  up 
thirty  hours,  get  a  sleep. 

"  IZth  June  1864. — ^We  found  that  we  had  come 
north  only  about  ten  mUea  We  had  calms  after  the 
squall,  and  this  morning  the  sea  is  as  smooth  as  glass, 
and  a  thick  haze  over  the  land.  A  scum  as  of  dost  on 
face  of  water.  We  are,  as  near  as  I  can  gueas  by  the  ' 
chart,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  port  of  Bombay. 
Came  to  Choul  Kock  at  mid-day,  and,  latitude  agreeing 
thereto,  pushed  on  N.  by  w.  tiU  we  came  to  light-ship. 
It  was  so  hazy  inland  we  could  see  nothing  whatever, 
then  took  the  direction  by  chart,  and  steered  right  into 
Bombay  most  thankfully.  I  mention  God's  good  provi- 
dence over  me,  and  beg  that  He  may  accept  my  spared 
Ufe  for  His  service." 

Between  the  fog  and  the  small  size  of  the  Nyassa,  her 
entrance  into  the  harboiu:  was  not  observed.  Among 
Livingstone's  first  acts  on  anchoring  was  to  give  hand- 
some gratuities  to  those  who  had  shared  his  danger  and 
helped  him  in  his  straits.  Going  ashore,  he  called  on  iiie 
Governor  and  the  poUce  magistrate,  but  the  on©  was 
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absent  and  the  oUier  busy,  and  bo  he  returned  to  the  ship 
unrecognised.  The  schedules  of  the  Custom-house  sent 
to  be  filled  up  were  his  first  recognition  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Bombay.  He  replied  that  except  a  few  bales  of 
calico  and  a  box  of  beads  he  had  no  merchandise ;  he  was 
consigned  to  no  one  ;  the  se^unen  had  only  their  clothes, 
and  he  did  not  know  a  single  soul  in  Bombay.  As  soon 
as  his  arrival  was  known  every  attention  was  showered 
on  him  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  Governor,  and  others. 
They  had  berai  looking  out  for  him,  but  he  had  eluded 
their  notice.  The  Governor  was  residing  at  Dapuri,  and 
on  his  invitation  Livingstone  went  there.  Stopping  at 
Poena,  he  called  on  the  missionaries,  and  riding  on  an 
elephant  he  saw  some  of  the  "lions"  of  the  place.  Colonel 
Stewart,  who  accompanied  him,  threw  some  light  on  the 
sea-serpent.  "  He  told  us  that  the  yellow  sea-serpent 
which  we  had  seen  before  reaching  Bombay  is  poisonous ; 
there  are  two  kinds — one  dark  oHve,  the  other  pale  lemon 
colour  ;  both  have  rings  of  brighter  yellow  on  their  tails." 

Landing  in  India  was  a  strange  experience,  as  he  tells 
Sir  Thomas  Maclear.  "To  walk  among  the  teeming 
thousands  of  all  classes  of  population,  and  see  so  many 
things  that  reading  and  pictures  had  made  familiar  to  the 
mind  was  very  interesting.  The  herds  of  the  bufialoes, 
kept  I  beheve  for  their  milk,  invariably  made  the 
question  glance  across  the  mind,  'Where's  your  rifle?' 
Nor  could  I  look  at  the  elephants  either  without  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling.  Hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton 
were  lying  on  the  wharves." 

"  20(A  Jwm  1864. — Went  with  Captain  Leith  to 
Foona  to  visit  the  Free  Church  Mission  Schools  there, 
under  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Gardner,  etc  A  very  fine 
school  of  500  boys  and  young  men  answered  questions 
very  well  .  .  .  All  collected  together,  and  a  few  ladies 
and  gentlemen  for  whom  I  answered  questions  about 
Afiica.  We  then  went  to  a  girls'  school ;  the  girls  sang 
very  nicely,  then  acted  a  Uttle  play.    There  were  different 
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castes  in  all  the  Bchools,  and  quite  mixed.  After  ibis 
we  went  to  College,  where  young  men  are  preparing 
for  degrees  of  the  Univeraty  under  Dr.  Haug  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth ;  then  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage, 
where  200  girls  are  assemhled,  clothed,  and  fed  under  a 
French  Lady  Superior— dormitory  clean  and  well  aired, 
but  many  had  scrofidous-Iooking  sore  eyes ;  then  home 
to  meet  some  Mends  whom  Lady  Frere  had  invited,  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  calling  on  them.  Saw  Mr. 
Cowan's  daughter." 

"21a(V«ne  1864. —  .  .  .  Had  a  conversation  with  the 
Qov^nor  after  breakfast  about  the  slaving  going  on 
towards  the  Persian  Gul£  His  idea  is  that  tbey  are  now 
only  beginning  to  put  a  stop  to  slavery — they  did  not 
know  of  it  previously.  .  .  .  Ibe  merchants  of  Bombay 
have  got  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  East  AfriVjy  thrown  on 
tbeir  hands,  and  would,  it  is  thought,  engage  in  an  effort 
to  establish  commerce  on  the  coast.  The  present  Sultan 
is,  for  an  Arab,  likely  to  do  a  good  deal  He  asked  if  I 
would  undertake  to  be  consul  at  a  settlement,  but  I 
think  I  have  not  experience  enough  for  a  position  of  that 
kind  among  Europeans." 

On  returning  to  Bombay,  he  saw  the  missionaiy 
institutions  of  the  Scotch  Established  and  Free  ChuTchee, 
and  arranged  with  Dr.  Wilson  of  the  latter  mission  to 
take  his  two  boys,  Chuma  and  WikatanL  He  arranged 
also  that  the  "  Lady  Nyassa,"  which  he  had  not  yet  sold, 
should  be  taken  care  of,  and  borrowing  £133, 10s.  for  the 
passage-money  of  himself  and  John  Beid,  one  of  his  men, 
embarked  for  old  England. 

At  Aden  considerable  r^  had  fidlffli  lately ;  he 
observed  that  there  was  much  more  v^etation  than  when 
he  was  there  before,  and  it  occurred  to  him  tiiat  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  the  same  effects  prohably  followed 
the  storms  of  rain,  lightning,  and  haU  in  Egypt.  Egypt 
was  very  &r  from  green,  so  that  Dr.  Stanley  must  have 
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Tisited  it  at  another  part  of  the  year.  At  Alexandria, 
when  he  went  on  board  the  "Ripon,"  he  found  the 
Maharaja  Dhuleep  Singh  and  his  young  Princess — ^the 
girl  he  had  fiincied  and  married  from  an  English  Kgyp- 
tian  schooL  Paris  is  reached  on  the  2lBt  July ;  a  day 
is  spent  in  resting ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  he 
reaches  Charing  Cross,  and  is  regaled  with  what,  after 
nearly  eight  years'  absence,  must  have  been  true  music — 
the  roar  of  the  mighty  Babylon. 

The  desponding  views  of  his  work  which  we  find  in 
such  entries  in  his  Journal  as  that  of  20th  May  must  not 
be  held  to  express  his  deliberate  mind.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  he  had  thrown  aside  the  motto  which  had 
helped  him  as  much  as  it  had  helped  his  royal  country- 
man, Robert  Bruce — "Try  again."  He  had  still  some 
arrows  in  his  quiver.  And  his  short  visit  to  Bombay  was 
a  source  of  considerable  encouragement.  The  merchants 
there,  who  had  the  Kast  African  trade  in  their  hands, 
encouraged  him  to  hope  that  a  settlement  for  honest 
traffic  might  be  established  to  the  north  of  the  region 
over  which  ihs  Portuguese  claimed  authority.  As 
Livingstone  moved  homewards  he  was  revolving  two 
projects.  The  first  was  to  expose  the  atrocious  slave- 
trading  of  the  Portuguese,  which  had  not  only  made  all 
his  labour  finiitless,  but  had  used  his  very  discoveries  as 
channels  for  spreading  freeh  misery  over  Africa.  The 
thoxight  warmed  his  blood,  and  he  felt  like  a  Highlander 
with  bis  hand  on  his  claymore.  The  second  project  was 
to  find  means  for  a  new  settlement  at  the  head  of  the 
Rovuma,  or  somewhere  else  beyond  tiie  Portuguese  lines, 
which  he  would  return  in  the  end  of  the  year  to  establish. 
Writing  a  short  book  might  help  to  accomplish  both 
these  projects.  As  yet,  the  idea  of  finding  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  was  not  in  his  mind.  It  was  at  the  earnest 
request  of  others  that  he  undertook  the  work  that  cost 
him  so  many  years  of  suffering,  and  at  last  his  life. 

T 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

SECOND  TISII   HOUE. 

AJ).  1864-1868. 

Dr.  Livingatoiie  and  Sic  B.  Mnrohison — At  Lkd;  Pklmeraton's  reception — Kt  oUier 
pUc«s  in  London — 8&d  news  of  hia  ion  liobert— Hii  early  deaOi—Dr. 
livingatooe  goes  to  SootUnd— Pay*  viiiti — Consnltatian  witii  ProfMaor  Sjme 
M  to  operaiaon^Vijjit  to  Duke  of  Ai^ll — to  Ulv* — He  meeta  Dr.  Doff— 
At  IftODch  of  %  Tnrkiali  fngkte— At  Hamilton— Ooes  to  Bath  to  Brituh 
Auociation — DelJven  an  addreaa — Dr.  Colenao — At  fnnera]  of  Captain  Speke 
— Batii  ipeecli  offends  the  Portugneae — Chargea  of  Laoerda — He  vioits  Hr, 
and  Mr«.  Webb  at  Newat««d — Their  gre*t  hospitality— The  LiTingstone  room 
— He  apenda  eight  montha  there  writing  hia  book — He  regains  elasticity  and 
playfnlneaa — Hit  boc^— Charles  LiviogttoDe's  ahare— He  naes  bi>  influence 
for  Dr.  Eirk— Delivers  a  lecture  at  Mansfield — Propoaal  made  to  him  by  Sr 
R.  MnrchiaoQ  to  T«tam  to  Africa— Ijetter  from  Sir  Roderick— Hia  reply— He 
will  not  oeaae  to  be  a  minionaty — Letter  to  Mr.  James  Young — Overtuna 
from  Foreign  Offioe — LiTingafame  displeased — At  dinner  of  Boyal  Academy — 
Hia  Bpeeoh  not  reported — Preudent  Lincoln'a  aaaaaaination— KTaminatiop  by 
Oommittee  (^  House  of  Commons — His  opinion  on  the  capad^  of  the  nrgn — 
He  goes  down  to  Scotland — Tom  Broim'i  School  Daya—Hia  mother  T«y 
ill— She  rallies — He  goee  to  Oxford — Hear*  of  his  mother'a  death— Return*— 
He  attenda  ezaminatitm  of  Oswell's  sobool — His  apeecfa — Ooea  to  Londcai, 
preparing  to  leave—  Farta  from  Mr.  and  Mis.  Webb — Staya  with  Dr.  and  Un. 
Hamilton — Last  days  in  England. 

On  reaching  London,  Dr.  Livingstone  took  up  his  quarters 
at  the  Tavistock  Hotel ;  hut  he  had  hardly  swallowed 
dinner,  when  he  was  off  to  call  on  Sir  Boderick  and  Lady 
Murchison. 

"  Sir  Roderick  took  me  off  with  him,  just  as  I  was, 
to  Lady  Palmereton's  reception.  My  lady  very  gracious— 
gave  me  tea  herself.  Lord  Palmerston  looking  welL 
Had  two  conversations  with  him  about  slave-trade.  Sir 
lioderick  says  that  he  is  more  intent  on  maintaining  Iiis 
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policy  on  that  than  on  any  other  thing.  And  so  is  she 
— a  wonderfiJly  fine,  matronly  lady.  Her  daughters  are 
grown  up.  Lady  Shaftesbury  like  her  mother  in  beauty 
and  grace.  Saw  and  spoke  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  about 
India,  '  his  Eastern  Empire '  as  he  laughingly  oalled  it. 
Spoke  to  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset.  All  say  veiy 
polite  tilings,  and  all  wonderfully  considerate." 

An  invitation  to  dine  with  Lord  Palmerston  on  the 
29th  detained  him  for  a  few  days  from  going  down  to 
Scotland. 

"  Monday,  25th  July. — Went  to  Foreign  Office.  .  .  . 
Got  a  dress  suit  at  Nicol  and  Co.'s,  and  dined  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Dunmore.  Very  clever  and  intelligent  man, 
and  lady  very  sprightly.  Thence  to  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton's reception.  A  grand  company — magnificent  rooms. 
Met  Lord  and  Lady  Colchester,  Mrs.  F.  Peel,  Lady 
Emily  Peel,  Lady  de  Beddiffe,  Lord  Broughton,  Lord 
Houghton,  and  many  more  whoee  names  escaped  me. 
Ladies  wonderfully  beautiful — ^rich  and  rare  were  the 
gems  they  wore. 

"  26(A  July. — Go  to  Wimbledon  with  Mr.  Murray,  and 
see  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  children.  .  .  .  See  Lord  Russell — 
his  manner  is  very  cold,  as  all  the  KusseUs  are.  Saw  Mr. 
Layard  too ;  he  is  warm  and  firank.  Received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  dine  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

"  27th  July. — ^Hear  the  sad  news  that  Robert,  is  in  the 
American  army.  .  .  .  Went  to  Lord  Mayor  Lawrence's 
to  dinner.  .  .  ." 

With  reference  to  the  "  sad  news  "  of  Robert,  which 
made  his  father  very  heavy-hearted  during  the  first  part 
of  his  visit  home,  it  is  right  to  state  a  few  particulars,  as 
the  painful  subject  found  its  way  into  print,  and  was 
not  always  recorded  accurately.  Robert  had  some  pro- 
mising qualities,  and  those  who  knew  and  understood 
him  had  good  hopes  of  his  turning  out  weU.     But  he  was 
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extremely  restless,  as  if,  to  use  livingstone's  phrase,  he 
had  got  "  a  deal  of  the  vagabond  nature  from  his  &tJier ;" 
and  school-life  was  very  irksome  to  him.  With  the  tow 
of  joining  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  Natal,  but  he  found 
no  opportunity  of  getting  thence  to  the  ZambesL  Leav- 
ing Natal,  he  found  his  way  to  America,  and  at  Boston 
he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army.  The  service  was  as  hot 
as  could  be.  In  one  battle,  two  men  were  killed  close  to 
binrt  by  shrapnel  shell,  a  rifle  bullet  passed  dose  to  his 
head,  and  killed  a  man  behind  him ;  other  two  were 
wounded  close  by  him.  His  letters  to  his  sister  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  course  of  his  life,  and  showed  that  he 
had  come  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  So  &r  was  he 
from  desiring  to  trade  on  his  father's  name,  that  in  en* 
listing  he  assumed  another,  nor  did  any  one  in  the  army 
know  whose  son  it  was  that  -waa  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  the  slave.  Meeting  the  risks  of  battle  with  daunt- 
less courage,  he  purposely  abstained,  even  in  the  heat 
of  a  charge,  from  destroying  life.  Not  long  ailer.  Dr. 
Livingstone  learned  that  in  one  of  his  battles  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  thai  came  a  letter  frton  a 
hospital,  in  which  he  again  expressed  his  intense  desire 
to  travel  But  his  career  had  come  to  its  close.  He 
died  in  his  nineteenth  year.  His  body  lies  in  the  great 
national  cemetery  of  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
opening  which  Lincoln  uttered  one  of  those  speeches 
that  made  his  name  dear  to  Livingstone.  Robert's  last 
letters  brought  his  father  a  measure  of  comfort ;  till  he 
received  them,  he  could  only  draw  from  his  career  a 
lesson  for  himself  Writing  to  his  friend  Moore  a  few 
days  after  receiving  the  "  sad  news,"  he  says :  "  I  hope 
your  eldest  son  will  do  well  in  the  distant  land  to  which 
he  has  gone.  My  son  is  in  the  Federal  army  in  America. 
The  secret  ballast  is  often  applied  by  a  kind  hand  above, 
when  to  outsiders  we  appear  to  be  sailing  gloriously  with 
the  wind." 
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"SQfA  /uJy. — Called  on  Mr,  GUdatone;  he  iras  rei;  affable — 
apoke  about  tLe  Mission,  and  asked  if  I  had  told  Lord  £uesell  about 
it.  .  .  .  Visited  Lad;  Franklin  and  Miss  Cracroft,  her  niece.  ,  .  . 
Dined  with  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  Lady  Shaftesbuiy,  and  Lady 
Victoria  Ashley,  the  Portuguese  Minister,  Count  d'Azeglio  (Sardinian 
MiniBter),  Mr.  Calcraft — a  very  agreeable  party.  Mr.  Calcraft  and  I 
walked  home  after  retiring.  He  is  cousin  to  Colonel  Steele;  the 
coloDol  has  gone  abroad  with  his  daughter,  who  is  delicate." 

"Saturdai/,  3Ut  July  1861. — Came  down  by  the  morning  train  to 
HArbum,  and  met  my  old  friend  Mr.  Young,  who-  took  me  to  Lime- 
field,  and  introduced  me  to  a  nice  family."' 

Dr.  Livingstone's  relation  ta  Mr.  Toung^sfemily  was 
very  close  and  cordial  Hardly  one  o£  the  many  notes 
and  letters  he  wrote  to  his  friend  iails  to  send  greetings 
to  "  Ma-James,"  as  he  liked  to  call  Mrs.  Young,  after  the 
African  &shion.  It  is  not  only  the  play^  ease  of  his 
letters  that  shows  how  much  he  felt  at  home  with  Mr. 
Young, — the  same  thing  appears  from  the  frequency  with 
which  he  sought  his  counsel  in  matters  of  business,  and 
the  value  which  he  set  upon  it. 

"Sunday,  Ist  August. — ^Wentto  the  U.P.  church,  and  heard  ex- 
cellent sermons.  Waa  colder  this  time  than  on  my  former  visit  to 
Scotland. 

"H  August. — Beached  Hamilton.  Mother  did  not  know  me  at 
fiiat.  Anna  Mary,  a  nice  sprightly  child,  told  me  that  she  preferred 
Garibaldi  buttons  on  her  dress,  as  I  walked  down  to  Dr.  London  to 
thank  him  for  kindness  to  my  mother. 

"Zd  August. — Agnes,  Oswell,  and  Thomas  came.  I  did  not 
ncogniea  Tom,  he  has  grown  so  much.  Has  been  poorly  a  long  whUe ; 
congestion  of  the  kidney,  it  is  said.  Agnes  quite  tall,  and  Anna  Mary 
a  nice  little  girl." 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  with  his  &mijiy,  and  in 
visits  to  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  a  consultation  with 
Professor  Syme  as  to  a  surgical  operation  recommended 
for  an  ailment  that  had  troubled  him  ever  since  his  fiirst 
great  journey ;  he  was  strongly  urged,  to  have  the  opera- 
tion performed,  and  probably  it  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had ;  but  he  finally  declined,  partly  because  an  old 
medical  fiiend  was  against  it,  but  chiefly,  as  he  told  Sir 
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Boderick,  because  the  matter  would  get  into  the  newB- 
papere,  and  he  did  not  like  the  public  to  be  speaking  of 
his  infirmities.  On  the  17th  he  went  to  Invei'araj  to 
visit  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with 
his  reception,  and  hia  Journal  records  the  most  trifling 
details.  What  especially  charmed  him  was  the  con- 
siderate forethought  in  mftUng  him  feel  at  bis  ease. 
"  On  Monday  morning  I  had  the  honour  of  planting  two 
trees  beside  those  planted  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lonsdowne,  and  by  the  Princess  of  Prusma 
and  the  Crown  Prince.  The  coach  came  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  I  finished  the  most  dehghtiul  visit  I  ever  made." 

Next  day  he  went  to  Oban,  and  the  day  aiW  by 
steamer  to  lona  and  Stafia,  and  thereafter  to  Aros,  in 
MulL  Next  day  Captain  Qreenhill  took  him  in  his  yacht 
toUlva. 

"In  1848  the  kelp  and  potatoes  &iled,  and  die  pro- 
prietor, a  writer  &om  Stirling,  reduced  the  population 
from  Biz  hundred  to  one  hundred.  None  of  my  &mily 
remain.  The  minister,  Mr.  Fraser,  had  made  inquiries 
some  years  ago,  and  found  an  old  woman  who  remem- 
bered my  grandfather  living  at  Uamh,  or  the  Cave.  It 
is  a  sheltered  spot,  with  basaltic  rocks  jutting  out  of  the 
ground  below  the  cave ;  the  walls  of  the  house  remain, 
and  the  com  and  potato  patches  are  green,  but  no  one 
lives  there.  .  .  ." 

Returning  to  Oban  on  the  24th  August,  "...  I 
then  came  by  the  Cripan  Canal,  and  at  Glasgow  end 
thereof  met  that  famous  missionary.  Dr.  Duff,  from  India. 
A  fine,  taO,  noble-looking  man,  with  a  white  beard  and  a 
twitch  in  his  muscles  which  shows  that  the  Indian  climate 
has  done  its  work  on  him.  .  .  .  Home  to  Hamilton." 

The  Highlanders  everywhere  claimed  him ;  "  they 
cheered  me,"  he  writes  to  Sir  Roderick,  "  as  a  man  and  a 
brother." 

The  British  Association  was  to  meet  at  Bath  this 
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autumn,  and  Livingstone  was  to  give  a  lecture  on  Africa. 
It  WEiB  a  dreadiul  thought.  "  Worked  at  my  Bath  speech. 
A  cold  shiver  comes  over  me  when  I  think  of  it.  IJgh  I " 
Then  he  went  with  his  daughter  Agnes  to  see  a  heautifiil 
sig'ht,  the  launching  of  a  Turkish  frigate  from  Mr.  Napier's 
yard — "  8000  tons  weight  plimged  into  the  Clyde,  and 
sent  a  wave  of  ite  dirty  water  over  to  the  other  side." 
The  Turkish  Ambassador,  Musurus  Pasha,  was  one  of  the 
party  at  Shandon,  and  he  and  Livingstone  travelled  in  the 
same  carriage.  At  one  of  the  stations  they  were  greatly 
cheered  by  the  Volunteers.  "  The  cheers  are  for  you," 
Livingstone  said  to  tJie  Ambassador,  with  a  smile.  "  No," 
said  the  Turk,  "  I  am  only  what  my  master  made  me ; 
you  are  what  you  made  yourself"  When  the  party 
reached  the  Queen's  Hotel,  a  working  man  rushed  across 
the  road,  seized  Livingstone's  hand,  saying,  "I  must 
diake  your  hand,"  clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  rushed 
back  again.  "  You'll  not  deny,  now,"  said  the  Ambassador, 
*'  that  that  'a  for  you." 

Returning  to  Hamilton,  he  notes,  on  4th  September : 
"  CJhurcb  in  the  forenoon  to  hear  a  stranger,  in  the  after- 
noon to  hear  Mr.  Buchan  give  an  excellent  sermon."  On 
5th,  6th,  7th,  he  is  at  the  speech.  On  8th  he  receives  a 
most  kind  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  of  New- 
stead  Abbey,  to  make  their  house  his  home.  Mr.  Webb 
was  a  very  old  friend,  a  great  hunter,  who  had  seen  Liv- 
ingstone at  Kolobeng,  and  formed  an  attachment  to  him 
which  continued  as  warm  as  ever  to  the  last  day  of  Living- 
stone's life.  Livingstone  and  his  daughter  Agnes  reach 
Bath  on  the  15th,  and  become  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Miss 
Watson,  of  both  of  whom  he  writes  in  the  highest  terms. 
"  On  Sunday,  heard  a  good  sermon  from  Mr.  Fleming. 
Bishop  Colenso  called  on  me.  He  was  very  much  cheered 
by  many  people ;  it  is  evident  Uiat  they  admire  his  pluck, 
and  consider  him  a  persecuted  man.  Went  to  the 
theatre  on  Monday,  19th,  to  deliver  my  addresa     When 
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in  tiie  green-room,  a  loud  cheering  waa  made  for  Bishop 
Colenso,  and  some  hifises.  It  waa  a  pity  that  he  came  to 
the  Briti^  Association,  as  it  looks  like  taking  sides.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  cheered  and  clapped  his  hands  ia  a  most 
vigorous  way.  Got  over  the  address  nicely.  People 
very  kind  and  indulgent — 2500  persons  present,  but  it  is 
a  place  easily  spoken  in." 

When  Biflhop  Colenso  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Livingstone  for  his  address,  occasion  waa  taken  by 
some  narrow  and  not  very  scrupulous  journals  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  him.  He  was  represented  as  Bharing 
the  Bishop's  theological  views.  For  this  charge  there 
was  no  foundation,  and  the  preceding  extnict  from  his 
Journal  will  show  that  he  felt  the  Bishop's  presence  to  be 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  eminently 
capable  of  appreciating  Dr.  Cotenso's  chivalrous  backing 
of  native  races  in  A£ica,  while  he  differed  toto  ccdo  fnnu 
his  theological  views.  In  an  entry  in  his  Journal  a 
few  days  later  he  refers  to  an  African  traveller  who  had 
got  a  high  rejAitation  without  deserving  it,  for  "  he  sank 
to  the  low  estate  of  the  natives,  and  rather  admired 
Essays  and  Reviews." 

The  next  passage  we  give  firom  his  Journal  refers  to 
the  melancholy  end  of  another  brother-traveller,  of  whom 
he  always  spoke  with  respect : — 

"  23d  S^t. — Went  to  the  fimeral  of  poor  Captain 
Speke,  who  when  out  shooting  on  the  15th,  the  day  I 
arrived  at  Bath,  was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
his  gun.  It  was  a  sad  shock  to  me,  for,  having  corre- 
sponded with  him,  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him,  and  the  first  news  Dr.  Watson  gave  me  waa  tliat  of 
his  death.  He  was  buried  at  Dowlish,  a  village  where  his 
&mily  have  a  vault.  Captain  Grant,  a  fine  fellow,  put  a 
wreath  or  immortelle  upon  the  coffin  as  it  passed  us  in 
church.    It  was  composed  of  mignonette  and  wild  violets." 

The  Bath  speech  gave  desperate  offence  to  the  Fortu- 
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guese.  Livingstoiie  thought  it  a  good  sign,  wrote  play- 
fully to  Mr.  Webb  that  they  were  "  cuflsin'  and  swearin' 
dreadful,"  and  wondered  if  they  would  keep  their  senses 
when  the  book  came  out.  In  a  postscript  to  the  preface 
to  The.  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries  he  says,  "  Senhor 
Laoerda  has  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  ^ts 
adduced  by  me  at  Bath  by  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Portuguese  ofBcial  joiimal ;  and  their  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affiiirs  has  since,  devoted  some  of  the  funds  of  his 
Government  to  the  translation  and  circulation  of  Senhor 
Lacerda's  articles  in  the  form  of  an  English  tract"  He 
replies  to  the  allegations  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  main 
pointa  But  he  was  too  magnanimous  to  make  allusion 
to  the  shameless  indecency  of  the  personal  charges  against 
himself.  "  It  is  manifest,"  said  Lacerda,  "  without  the 
least  reason  to  doubt,  that  Dr.  Livingstone,  imder  the 
pretext  of  propagating  the  Word  of  God  {this  being  the 
least  in  which  he  employed  himself)  and  the  advancement 
of  geographical  and  natural  science,  made  all  his  steps 
and  exertionB  subservient  to  the  idea  of  .  T" .  eventually 
caufflng  the  loss  to  Portugal  of  the  advantages  of  the  rich 
commerce  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  end,  when  a  favour- 
able occasion  arose,  that  of  the  very  territory  itself." 
Lacerda  then  quoted  a  passage  &om  the  bitter  letter  of 
the  Universities'  missionary,  already  referred  to,  in  illus- 
tration of  Livingstone's  plans  and  methods,  and  urged 
remonstrance  as  a  duty  of  the  Portuguese  Government. 
"  Nor,"  he  continued,  "  ought  the  Government  of  Por- 
tugal to  stop  here.  It  ought,  as  we  have  said,  to  go 
further ;  because  fix)m  what  his  countrymen  say  of 
Livingstone — and  to  which  he  only  answers  by  a  mere 
vain  negation, — from  what  he  unhesitatingly  declares  of 
himself  and  his  intentions,  and  from  what  miist  be 
known  to  the  Government  by  private  information  from 
their  del^fates,  it  is  obvious  that  such  men  as  Living- 
stone may  become  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
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of  Portugal,  especially  when  resident  in  a  public  capacity 
in  our  African  possessions,  if  not  efficiently  watched,  if 
their  audacious  and  misohievous  actions  are  not  restrained 
If  steps  are  not  taken  in  a  proper  and  effective  manner, 
so  that  they  may  be  permitted  only  to  do  good,  if 
indeed  good  can  come  fix)m  such,"  etc. 

"  26tt  Sept. — Agnes  and  I  go  to-day  to  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts. 
Beach  it  about  9  P.M.,  and  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  all  I  anticipated 
and  more.  A  splendid  old  mansion  with  a  wonderful  number  of 
curiosities  in  it,  and  magnificent  scenery  around.  It  was  tiie  reaJdence 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  Ms  furniture  ia  kept "  [in  his  private  rooma] "  just  as 
he  left  it.  His  character  does  not  shine.  It  appears  to  have  been 
horrid.  ...  He  made  a  drinking  cup  of  a  monk's  skull  found  under 
the  high  altar,  with  profane  Terses  on  the  silver  setting,  and  kept  bi> 
wine  in  the  stone  coffin.  These  Mrs,  Webb  buried,  and  all  the  bones 
she  could  find  that  had  been  desecrated  by  the  poet." 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Maclear  he  speaks  of  the 
poet  as  one  of  those  who,  like  many  others — some  of 
them  traveUers  who  abused  missionaries, — considered  it  a 
fine  thing  to  be  thought  awfully  bad  fellows. 

"  ilth. — Went  Uirough  the  whole  house  with  our  kind  hosts,  and 
saw  all  the  wondera,  which  would  reqnlre  many  days  properiy  to 
examine.  .  .  . 

"  id  October. — Took  Communion  in  the  chapel  of  the  Abbey.  God 
grant  me  to  be  and  always  to  act  aa  a  true  Christian. 

"  M. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  kindness  itself  personified.  A  blessing 
be  on  them  and  their  children  from  the  Almighty ! " 

When  first  invited  to  reside  at  Newatead  Abbey,  Dr. 
Livingstone  decUned,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  to  be 
busy  writing  a  book,  and  that  he  wished  to  have  some  of 
his  children  with  him,  and  in  the  case  of  Agnee,  to  let 
her  have  music  lessons.  His  kind  friends,  however,  were 
resolved  that  these  reasons  should  not  stand  in  the  way, 
and  arrangements  were  made  by  them  accordingly.  I>r. 
Livingstone  continued  to  be  their  guest  for  eight  months, 
and  received  from  them  all  manner  of  assistance.  Some- 
times Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  Mrs.  Goodlake  (Mrs.  Webb's 
mother),  and  his  daughter  Agnes  would  all  be  busy 
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copying  his  journals.  The  "  Livingstone  room,"  as  it  is 
called,  in  tlis  Sussex  tower,  is  likely  to  be  associated 
with  his  name  while  the  building  liists.  It  waa  his  habit 
to  rise  early  and  work  at  his  book,  to  return  to  his  task 
after  break&st  and  continue  tUl  luncheon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  have  a  long  walk  with  Mr.  Webb.  It  is  only 
when  the  book  is  approaching  its  dose  that  we  find  him 
working  *'till  two  in  the  morning."  One  of  his  chief 
recreations  was  in  the  field  of  natural  history,  watching 
experiments  with  the  spawning  of  trout.  He  endeared 
himself  to  all,  high  and  low  ;  was  a  special  favourite  with 
the  children,  and  did  not  lose  opportunities  to  commend, 
in  the  way  he  thought  best,  those  high  views  of  life  and 
duty  which  had  been  so  signally  exemplified  in  his  own 
career.  The  playfiilness  of  his  nature  found  fuU  and 
constant  scope  at  Newstead;  he  regained  an  almost 
boyish  flow  of  animal  spirits,  revelled  in  fon  and  frolic  in 
his  short  notes  to  fiiends  like  Mr.  Young,  or  Mr.  Webb 
when  he  happened  to  be  absent ;  wrote  in  the  style  of 
Mr.  Punch,  and  called  his  opponents  by  ludicrous  names  ; 
yet  never  forgot  the  stem  duty  that  loomed  before  him, 
or  allowed  the  enjoyment  and  ahandon  of  the  moment  to 
divert  him  fixim  the  death-stru^le  on  behalf  of  Afiica  in 
vhich  he  had  yet  to  engaga 

The  book  was  at  first  to  be  a  little  one, — a  blast  of 
the  trumpet  against  the  monstrous  slave-trade  of  the 
Portuguese;  but  it  swelled  to  a  goodly  octavo,  and 
embraced  the  history  of  the  Zambesi  Expedition.  Charles 
liviDgstone  had  written  a  full  diaiy,  and  in  order  that 
his  name  might  be  on  the  title-page,  and  he  might  have 
the  profits  of  the  American  edition,  his  journal  was  made 
vise  of  in  the  writing  of  the  book  ;  but  the  arrangement 
was  awkward ;  sometimes  LivingEitone  forgot  the  under- 
standing of  joint-authorship,  and  he  found  that  he  could 
more  easily  have  written  tbe  whole  from  the  foundation. 
At  first  it  was  deragned  that  the  book  should  appear 
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early  in  the  summer  of  1865,  but  when  the  printing  was 
fini^ed  ihe  map  was  not  ready;  and  the  publication 
had  to  be  delayed  till  the  usual  season  in  autumn. 

The  entries  in  his  Journal  are  brief  and  of  little 
general  interest  during  the  time  the  book  was  getting 
ready.  Most  of  them  have  reference  to  the  a&urs  of 
other  people.  As  he  finds  that  Dr.  Kirk -is  unable  to 
undertake  a  work  on  the  botany  and  natural  history  of 
the  Expedition,  unless  he  should  hold  some  permanent 
situation,  he  exerts  himself  to  procure  a  Government 
appointment  for  him,  recommending  him  strongly  to 
Sir  R.  Morchison  emd  others,  and  is  particularly  grati- 
fied by  a  reply  to  his  application  from  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  who  wrote  that  he  regarded  his  request  as  a 
command.  He  is  pleased  to  learn  that,  through  the 
kind  efibrts  of  Sir  Boderick,  hia  brother  Charles  has  been 
appointed  Consul  at  Fernando  Po.  He  sees  the  American 
minister,  who  promises  to  do  all  he  can  for  Bobra:^,  but 
almost  immediately  after,  the  report  comes  that  poorBobert 
has  died  In  a  hospital  in  Salisbury,  N.  Carolina.  He  de- 
livers a  lecture  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Mansfield,  but 
the  very  idea  of  a  speech  always  makes  him  ill,  and  in  Qaa 
case  it  brings  on  an  attack  of  hsmorrhoids,  with  which  he 
had  not  been  troubled  for  long.  He  goes  to  London  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  hears  a  paper 
of  Burton's — a  gentleman  from  whose  geographical  views 
he  dissents,  as  he  does  &om  his  views  on  subjects  more 
important.  In  regard  to  his  book  he  says  very  little ; 
four  days,  he  tells  us,  were  spent  in  writing  the  de- 
scription of  the  Victoria  Falls;  and  on  the  15Ui  Ajdl 
1865  he  summons  his  daughter  Agnes  to  take  his  pon 
and  write  finis  at  the  end  of  his  manuscript.  Oa 
leaving  Newstead  on  the  25th,  he  writes,  "  Parted  with 
our  good  friends  the  Webbs.  And  may  God  Almi^t; 
bless  and  reward  them  and  their  &inily  I " 

Some  time  before  this,  a  proposal  was  made  to  him 
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by  Sir  Roderick  Murchisou  which  in  the  end  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  remaining  part  of  hia  life.  It  was 
brought  before  him  in  the  following  letter : — 

"Jan.  B,  1865. 

"  My  inuR  LiviNGSTOHE, — Ab  to  your  yWur«,  I  am  aimona  to 
know  what  your  <nm  wuA  \a  aa  respects  a  renewal  of  African  explora- 
tion. 

"  Quite  irrespectire  of  nussiooarieB  or  political  affaire,  there  is  at 
thia  moment  a  qnostioii  of  intense  geographical  interest  to  be  settled : 
namely,  the  watershed,  or  watersheds,  of  South  Africa. 

"  Now,  if  you  would  really  lite  to  be  the  person  to  finish  off  your 
remarkable  career  by  completing  such  a  surrey,  unshackled  by  other 
avocations  than  those  of  the  geographical  explorer,  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  oooBult  my  friends  of  the  Society,  and  take  the  best  steps  to 
promote  such  an  enterprise. 

"  For  example,  you  might  take  your  little  steamer  to  the  Boruma, 
and,  getting  up  by  water  as  far  as  possible  in  the  rainy  season,  then 
tiy  to  reach  the  south  end  of  the  Tanganyika.  Thither  you  might 
transport  a  light  boat,  or  build  one  there,  and  so  get  to  the  end  of  that 
sheet  of  water. 

"  Variona  queationfi  might  be  decided  by  the  way,  and  if  you  could 
get  to  the  west,  and  come  out  on  that  coast,  or  should  be  able  to  reach 
the  White  Nile  (!),  you  would  bring  back  an  nnrivailed  reputation,  and 
would  have  settled  all  the  great  disputes  now  pending. 

"  If  yoQ  do  not  like  to  undertake  Ove  purely  geographical  work,  I  am 
of  opinion  tfiat  no  one,  after  yourself,  ia  so  fitted  to  carry  it  out  as  Dr. 
Kirk.  I  know  that  he  thinks  of  settling  down  now  at  home.  But  if 
he  could  delay  this  home-settlement  for  a  couple  of  years,  he  would 
not  only  make  a  large  sum  of  money  by  bis  book  of  travels,  but  would 
hare  a  renown  that  would  give  him  an  excellent  introdnction  aa  a 
medical  man. 

**  I  hare  heard  yoa  so  often  talk  of  the  enjoyment  you  feel  when  iu 
A&ics,  that  I  cannot  believe  you  now  think  of  anchoring  for  the  rest 
of  your  life  on  the  mud  and  sand  banks  of  England. 

"  Let  me  know  your  mind  on  the  subject  When  is  the  book  to 
appear  f     Kind  love  to  your  daughter, — Youre  sincerely, 

"EOD"  I.   MUECHISON." 

Livingstone  b^;infl  his  Miswer  by  assuring  Sir  Roderick 
that  he  never  contemplated  settling  down  quietly  iq 
England ;  it  would  be  time  enough  for  that  when  he 
was  in  his  dotage.  "  I  should  like  the  exploration  yon 
propose  very  much,  and  had  already  made  up  mj  mind 
to  go  up  the  Bovuma,  pass  by  the  head  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
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and  away  west  or  north-west  as  might  be  found  practic- 
able." He  would  have  been  at  this  ere  now,  but  his 
book  chained  him,  and  he  feared 'that  he  could  not  take 
back  the  "Lady  Nyassa"  to  Africa,  with  the  monsoon 
against  him,  so  that  he  must  get  a  boat  to  explore  the 
Boruma. 

"  What  my  inclinatioii  leads  me  to  prefer  is  to  have  mtercoone 
with  the  people,  and  do  what  I  can  by  talking,  to  enlighten  them  on  the 
slave-tnule,  and  give  them  some  idea  of  oar  religion.  It  may  not  be 
mnch  that  I  can  do,  bnt  I  feel  irhen  doing  that  I  am  not  Uring  io 
vain.  You  remember  that  Then,  to  prevent  our  coming  to  a  stand- 
still, I  bad  to  tnm  skipper  myself,  the  task  vas  endurable  only  becaiue 
I  was  determined  that  no  fellow  should  prove  himself  indiapCTsable  to 
OUT  further  progress.  To  be  debarred  fhjm  spending  most  of  my  time 
in  travelling,  in  exploration,  and  continual  intercourse  with  the  nativei, 
I  always  fdt  to  be  a  severe  privation,  and  if  I  can  get  a  few  heart; 
native  companions,  I  shall  enjoy  myself,  and  feel  that  I  am  doing  my 
duty.     As  soon  as  my  book  is  out,  I  shall  start" 

In  Livingstone's  Journal,  7th  January  1865,  we  find 
this  entry :  "  Answered  Sir  Roderick  about  going  out 
Said  I  could  only  feel  in  the  way  of  duty  by  working  as 
a  missionary."  The  answer  is  very  noteworthy  in  tie 
view  of  what  has  so  often  been  said  against  Livingstone 
— ^that  he  dropt  the  missionary  to  become  an  explorer.  To 
imderstand  the  precise  bearing  of  the  proposal,  and  of 
Livingstone's  reply,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  Sir  Roderick 
had  a  conviction,  which  he  never  concealed,  that  the 
missionaiy  enterprise  enctnnbered  and  impeded  the  geo- 
graphical. He  had  a  special  objection  to  an  Episcopal 
mission,  holding  that  the  planting  of  a  Bishop  and  staff  on 
territory  dominated  by  the  Portuguese,  waa  an  additional 
irritant,  rousing  ecclesiastical  jealousy,  and  bringing  it  to 
the  aid  of  commercial  and  political  apprehensions  as  to 
the  tendency  of  the  English  enterprise.  Neither  mission 
nor  colony  could  succeed  in  the  present  state  of  the 
coimtry ;  they  could  only  be  a  trouble  to  the  geographical 
explorer.  On  this  point  Livingstone  held  his  own  views. 
He  could  only  feel  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  missioQary. 
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"Whatever  he  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  do  in  that 
capacity,  he  would  never  abandon  it,  and,  in  particular, 
be  would  never  come  imder  an  obligation  to  the  Ge<^ra- 
phical  Society  that  he  would  serve  them  "  unshackled  by 
other  avocations  than  those  of  the  geographical  explorer." 
A  letter  to  Mr.  James  Young  throws  light  on  the 
feelings  with  which  he  regarded  Sir  Roderick's  proposal : — 

"  20<A  Janvary  1865. — I  am  not  enie  but  I  told  you  already  that 
Sir  Roderick  and  I  have  been  vriting  about  going  out,  and  my  fears 
that  I  mnst  sell  '  Lady  Nyassa,'  because  the  moaeoon  will  be  blow- 
ing from  Airica  to  India  before  I  get  out,  and  it  won't  do  for  me  to 
keep  her  idle.  I  must  go  down  to  the  Seychellee  Islands  (tak'  yer 
epeks  and  keek  at  the  map  or  gougrafy),  then  run  my  chance  to  get 
over  by  a  dbow  or  man-of-war  to  the  Bovuma,  going  up  that  river  in 
a  boat,  till  we  get  to  the  cataracts,  and  then  tramp.  I  must  take 
Belochees  from  India,  and  may  go  down  the  lake  to  get  Makololo,  if 
the  Indians  don't  answer.  I  would  not  coosent  to  go  simply  as  a 
geographer,  but  as  a  missionary,  and  do  geography  by  the  way,  because 
I  feel  I  am  in  the  way  of  duty  when  trying  either  to  enlighten  these 
poor  people,  or  open  their  land  to  lawful  commerce." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Hayward,  Q.C.,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Newstead,  brought  an  informal  message  &om 
Lord  Fahnerston,  who  wished  to  know  what  he  could  do 
for  Livingstone.  Had  Livingstone  been  a  vain  man, 
wishing  a  handle  to  his  name,  or  had  he  even  been  bent  on 
getting  what  would  be  reasonable  in  the  way  of  salary 
for  himself,  or  of  allowance  for  his  children,  now  was 
his  chance  of  accomplishing  his  object.  But  so  single- 
hearted  was  he  in  his  philanthropy  that  sudi  thoughts 
did  not  so  much  as  enter  his  mind ;  there  was  one  thing, 
and  one  only,  which  he  wished  Lord  Palmerston  to 
secure — free  access  to  the  highlands,  by  the  Zambesi 
and  Shir^,  to  be  made  good  by  a  treaty  with  Portugal 
It  is  Batisfactory  to  record  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  at 
last  made  arrangements  to  this  effect. 

While  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  Greograpbical  Society  was  undergoing  consideration, 
certain  overtures  were  made  to  Dr.  Livingstone  by  the 
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Foreign  Office.  On  the  llth  of  March  he  called  at 
the  office,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  La3rard,  who  propounded 
a  scheme  that  he  should  have  a  commissioii  giving 
him  authority  over  the  chiefe,  from  the  Portuguese  boun- 
dary to  Abyssinia  and  Egypt;  the  office  to  cany  no 
salary.  When  a  formal  proposal  to  this  effect  was  sub- 
mitted to  him,  with  the  ad^tional  proviso  that  he  was 
to  be  entitled  to  no  pension,  he  could  not  conceal  bis 
irritation.  For  himself  he  was  just  as  willing  as  ever  to 
work  as  before,  without  hope  of  earthly  recompence,  and 
to  depend  on  the  petition,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread ; "  but  he  thought  it  tmgenerous  to  take  advantage 
of  bis  well-known  interest  in  Africa  to  deprive  him  of  the 
honormxun  which  the  most  insignificant  servant  of  Her 
Majesty  enjoyed.  He  did  not  like  to  be  treated  like  a 
charwoman.  As  for  the  pension,  he  had  never  asked  it, 
and  counted  it  offensive  to  be  treated  as  if  he  had  shown 
a  greed  which  required  to  be  repressed.  It  came  out, 
subsequently,  that  the  letter  had  been  written  by  an 
underling,  but  when  Farl  Russell  was  appect^ed  to,  he 
would  only  promise  a  salary  when  Dr.  Livingstone  should 
have  settled  somewhere  [  The  whole  transaction  bad  a 
very  ungracious  aspect. 

Before  publishing  his  book,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  aaked 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  advice  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
speaking  his  mind  on  two  somewhat  delicate  points.  In 
reply,  Sir  Roderick  wrote  :  "  If  you  think  you  have  been 
too  bard  as  to  the  Bishop  or  the  Portuguese,  you  can 
modify  the  phrases.  But  I  think  that  l^e  truth  ou^t  to 
be  known,  if  only  in  vindication  of  your  own  ©induct,  and  to 
account  for  the  little  success  attending  your  last  misffion." 

We  continue  our  extracts  from  his  Journal : — 

"  26fi  Afinl  1866. — In  London.  Horrified  by  nevs  of  Fnudent 
Lincoln's  aBeasBination,  and  the  attempt  to  murder  Seward." 

"29(A  Ayril. — Went  down  to  CiyBtal  Palace,  with  Agnei,  to  » 
Saturday  Concert.  The  tnuEdc  very  fine.  Met  Waller,  and  lost  \ 
train.     Game  np  in  hot  haste  to  the  dinner  of  the  Boyal  AcadoBf. 
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.  .  .  Sir  Clurles  Eastlite,  President ;  Archbiahope  of  Gantorbnry  and 
YoA  on  each  side  of  die  chair ;  all  the  Ministera  present,  except  Lord 
PalmerBton,  vho  is  ill  of  gout  in  the  hand.  Lord  BuBieU,  Lord  Qran- 
Tille,  and  Duke  of  Somerset,  ut  on  other  aide  of  table  from  Sir  Heniy 
Holland,  Sir  Bodeiick,  and  myself  IJord  Clarendon  was  dose  enough 
to  lean  back  and  clap  me  00  the  shoulder,  and  ask  me  whan  I  was 
going  out  Duke  of  Argyll,  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  London,  were 
within  eaiahot ;  Sir  J.  Romilly,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  was  directly 
in  front,  OD  the  other  side  of  our  table.  He  said  that  he  watched  all 
my  movements  with  great  interest  .  .  .  Lord  Derby  made  a  good 
speech.  The  speeches  were  much  above  the  average.  I  was  nob  told 
that  I  vas  expected  to  q»ak  till  I  got  in,  and  this  prevented  my 
eating.  When  Lord  John  Mannws  complimented  me  aftiar  my  speech, 
I  mentioned  the  effect  the  anticipation  had  on  me.  To  comfort  me  he 
■aid  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  enjoyed  a  dinner  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, bat  sat  crumbling  up  his  bread  till  it  became  quite  a  heap 
m  the  table.  .  .  .  My  speech  was  not  reported. 

"  2(2  Jfay. — Met  Mr.  Elwin,  formerly  editor  of  the  Quarterli/,  He 
said  that  Forster,  one  <tf  our  first^^laas  writers,  had  told  him  that  the 
most  characteristic  speech  was  not  reported,  and  mentioned  the  heads 
— as,  the  slave-trade  being  of  the  same  nature  as  thuggee,  garrotting ; 
the  tribute  I  paid  to  our  statesmen ;  and  the  way  that  Africans  have 
been  drawn,  pointing  to  a  picture  of  a  woman  spinning.  This  non- 
reporting  was  much  commented  on,  which  might,  if  I  needed  it,  prove  a 
scjaca  to  my  wounded  vanity.  But  I  did  not  feel  offended.  Everything 
good  for  me  will  be  given,  and  I  take  all  as  a  littie  child  from  its  father. 

"Heard  a  capital  sermon  from  Dr.  Hamilton  [Segent  Square 
Chtirch],  on  President  Lincoln's  assassination.  '  It  ia  impossible  but 
that  offences  will  come,'  etc.  He  read  part  of  the  President's  address 
at  second  inauguration.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  grand. 
If  every  drop  of  blood  shed  by  the  lash  most  be  atoned  for  by  an 
equal  number  of  white  men's  vital  fluid, — righteous,  0  Lord,  are  Thy 
judgments  1  The  assassination  has  awakened  universal  sympathy  and 
indignation,  and  will  lead  to  more  cordiality  between  tiie  countries. 
The  Queen  has  written  an  autograph  letter  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  Lords 
and  Commons  have  presented  addressee  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  her 
to  convey  their  sentiments  of  horror  at  the  feaifiil  crime. 

"IS^  Ataj/  1S65.— Was  examined  by  the  Committee  [of  the 
House  of  Commons]  on  the  West  Coast;  was  rather  nervous  and 
cMifosed,  but  let  them  know  pretty  plainly  that  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  aspersions  cast  on  missions." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Webb,  he  writee  Apropos  of  thia 
ezamiBation  :— 

"  The  monstrous  mistake  of  the  Burton  school  is  this :  th^  ignore 
the  point-blank  &ct  that  the  men  that  do  the  most  for  the  mean  whites 
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are  the  Bame  that  do  the  most  for  the  mean  blacks,  and  yon  never 
hear  one  mother's  son  of  them  say,  Yoa  do  wrong  to  give  to  Uis  wlut«&. 
I  told  the  Committee  I  had  heud  people  say  Uiat  Christianity  made 
the  blacks  worse,  bnt  did  not  agree  with  them.  I  might  hare  said  it 
was  '  rot,'  and  truly.  I  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  bosh,  but  to  tell  me 
that  Christianity  makes  people  worse — ugh  I  Tell  that  to  Uie  young 
trotits.  You  know  on  what  side  I  am,  and  I  shall  stand  to  my  side,  Old 
Pam  fashion,  through  thick  and  thin.  I  don't  agree  with  all  my  side 
say  and  do.  I  won't  justify  many  things,  bat  for  the  great  cause  of 
human  progress  I  am  heart  and  soul,  ai\d  m  are  you." 

Dr.  Ijiviugstone  was  asked  at  this  time  to  atteDd  a 
public  meeting  on  behalf  of  American  &eedmen.  It  was 
not  in  his  power  to  go,  but,  in  apologising,  he  was  at 
pains  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  capacity  of  the  n^ro, 
in  connection  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  United 
States  :— 

"  Our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  deserve  oar  warmest  sympsth]r. 
They  have  passed,  and  are  passing,  through  trials,  and  are  encompused 
with  difBculties  which  completely  dwarf  those  of  our  Irish  famine,  and 
not  the  least  of  them  is  the  qnestion,  what  to  do  with  those  freedmen 
for  whose  existence  as  slaves  in  America  our  own  forefathers  have  to 
much  to  answer.  The  introduction  of  a  degraded  race  from  a  birbaKW 
country  was  a  gigantic  evil,  and  if  the  race  cannot  be  elevated,  an  en' 
beyond  remedy,  Milliona  can  neither  be  amalgamated  nor  transported, 
and  the  presence  of  degradation  is  a  contagion  which  propagates  itself 
among  the  more  civilised.  But  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  mental  and 
moral  capacity  of  the  AMcans  for  civilisation  and  upward  progress. 
We  who  suppose  ourselves  to  have  vaulted  at  one  bound  to  the  extreme 
of  civilisation,  and  smack  our  lips  so  loudly  over  our  high  eleTstion, 
may  find  it  difficult  to  realise  ^e  debasement  to  which  slavery  lut 
sunk  those  men,  or  to  appreciate  what,  in  the  discipline  of  the  ead 
school  of  bondage,  is  in  a  state  of  freedom  real  and  substantial  pragrae. 
But  I,  who  have  been  intimate  with  Africans  who  have  never  been 
defiled  by  the  slave-trade,  believe  them  to  be  capable  of  holding  id 
honouratJe  rank  in  the  &mily  of  man." 

Wherever  slavery  prevailed,  or  the  effects  of  slavery 
were  found,  Dr.  Livingstone's  testimony  against  it  w^ 
clear  and  emphatic.  Neither  personal  friendship  nor  anv 
other  consideration  under  the  sun  could  repress  it.  When 
his  friends  Sir  Roderick  and  Mr.  "Webb  afterwards  ex- 
pressed their  sympathy  with  Governor  Eyre  of  Jamura. 
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he  did  not  scruple  to  tell  them  how  different  an  estimate 
he  had  formed  of  the  Governor's  conduct. 

We  contiaue  our  extracts  &om  his  Journal  and 
letters : — 

"  24fA  May. — Came  down  to  Scotland  by  last  night's  trun ;  found 
mother  very  poorly ;  and,  being  now  eighty-two,  I  fear  she  may  not 
baTe  long  to  lira  among  ob." 

27(A  May  (to  Mr,  Webb). — "I  have  been  reading  Torn  Brovm'i 
School  Days — a  capital  book.  Dr.  Arnold  woa  a  man  worth  his  weight 
in  something  better  than  gold.  You  know  Oswell "  [hie  early  friend] 
"  was  one  of  his  Ki^by  boys.  One  conid  see  his  training  in  always 
doing  what  was  brave,  and  true,  and  right." 

"  3t2  •/une.— Tom  better,  bnt  kept  back  in  his  education  by  his 
oomplunt.  Oswell  getting  on  well  at  school  at  Hamilton.  Anna 
Maiy  well  Mother  gradually  becoming  weaker.  Robert  we  shall 
never  hear  of  again  in  this  world,  I  fear ;  but  the  Lord  is  merciiul,  and 
jnat,  and  right  in  all  His  ways.  He  would  hear  the  ciy  for  mercy  in 
the  hospital  at  Salisbnry.  I  have  lost  my  part  in  that  gigantic 
struggle  which  the  Highest  guided  to  a  consummation  never  contem- 
plated by  the  Southerners  when  they  began ;  and  many  others  have 
borne  more  numerous  losses. 

"  6th  June. — ^Went  about  a  tombstone  to  my  dear  Maiy.  Qot  a 
good  one  of  cast-iron  to  be  sent  out  to  the  Cape. 

"  Mother  rery  low.  .  .  .  Has  been  a  good  affectionate  mother  to  ns 
all.  The  Lord  be  with  her.  .  .  .  Whatever  is  good  for  me  and  mine 
the  Lord  will  give. 

"  To-morrow,  Communion  in  kirk.  The  Lord  strip  off  all  imper- 
fections, wash  away  all  guilt,  breathe  love  and  goodness  through  all 
my  nature,  and  make  His  image  shine  out  from  my  soul. 

"Mother  continued  very  low,  and  her  mind  ran  on  poor  Sobert. 
Thought  I  was  his  brother,  and  asked  me  frequently, '  Where  is  your 
brotherl  where  is  that  pair  laddiel' .  .  .  Sisters  most  attentive.  .  .  . 
Contrary  to  expectation  she  revived,  and  I  went  to  Oiford.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  offered  me  the  theatre  to  lecture  in,  but  I  expected  a 
telegram  if  any  change  took  place  on  mother.  Gave  an  address  to  a 
number  of  friends  in  Dr.  Dauben/s  chemical  class-room." 

"  Monday,  \^th  June. — A  telegram  came,  saying  that  mother  had 
died  the  day  befora  I  started  at  once  for  Scotland.  No  change  was 
observed  dll  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  her  departure.  .  .  .  Seeing 
the  end  was  near,  sister  Agnes  said, '  The  Saviour  has  come  for  you, 
mother.  Yon  can  "  lippen"  yourself  to  Him  V  She  replied  '  Oh  yes.' 
Little  Anna  Mary  was  held  up  to  her.  She  gave  her  the  last  look, 
and  said  '  Bonnie  wee  lassie,'  gave  a  few  long  inspirations,  and  all  was 
still,  with  a  look  of  reverence  on  her  countenance.  She  had  wished 
William  Logan,  a  good  Christian  man,  to  lay  her  head  in  the  grave, 
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if  I  were  not  tltere.  When  going  sway  in  16SS,  she  uid  to  me  tlut 
she  would  hare  liked  one  of  her  laddies  to  lay  her  head  in  the  gnve. 
It  so  h^pened  that  I  wae  there  to  p^  tjie  last  tribute  to  a  dear  good 
mother." 

The  last  thing  we  find  him  doing  in  Sootlaod  is 
attending  the  ezaoaination  of  Oawell's  school,  with  Anna 
Matj,  and  seeing  him  receive  prizes.  Dr.  Loudon  of 
Hamilton,  the  medical  attendant  and  much-valued  friend  of 
the  Livingstones,  furnishes  us  with  a  rraniniscence  of  this 
ntvymmn.  pTft  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  Living- 
stone to  ga  The  awful  bugbear  was  that  he  would  be 
asked  to  make  a  speedu  Being  assured  that  it  would  be 
thought  strange  if,  in  a  gathering  of  tlie  children's  paiesitB, 
he  were  absent,  he  agreed  to  go.  And  of  course  he  had 
to  speak.  What  he  said  was  pointed  and  practical,  and 
in  winding  up,  he  said  he  had  just  two  things  to  saj  to 
them — "  Fbaa  God,  and  work  hard."  These  appear  to 
have  been  Livingstone's  last  public  words  in  his  natire 
Scotland. 

TTJH  Journal  is  continued  in  London : — 

"  %th  Augtut. — Went  to  Zoolc^cal  Gardens  with  ilr:  Wt^b  and 
Dr.  Kirk ,-  then  to  Innch  with  Miss  Contte "  [Baroness  Bordett  Contts]. 
"  Qoeen  Emma  of  Honolulu  is  to  be  there.  It  is  not  £ur  for  Hi^ 
Church  people  to  ignore  the  laboora  of  the  Americans,  for  [the  pseMUt 
etate  of  Christianity]  is  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  not  of  the 
present  Bishop.  Dined  at  I^y  Franklin's  with  Queen  Emma;  a  nice 
sensible  person  the  Queen  seems  to  be. 

"  9^  Aitgwt. — ^Parted  with  my  friends  Mr.  and  Mn.  Webb  at 
King's  Cross  etation  to-dsy.  He  gracefoUy  said  that  he  wished  I  had 
been  coming  rather  than  going  away,  and  she  shook  me  very  oordial^ 
with  both  hands,  and  said, '  You  wiU  emno  back  again  to  us,  won't 
you  t'  and  ahed  a  WMnaaly  tear.  The  good  Lord  Uess  and  bkto  them 
both,  and  have  mercy  on  their  whole  household  I 

"llth  Avgtut. — Went  down  to  say  good-bye  to  the  DodiSM- 
Dowager  of  Sutherland,  at  Maidenhead.  Qaribaldi's  rooms  ait 
shown :  a  good  man  he  was,  but  followed  by  a  crowd  of  hsipn 
who  toied  to  use  him  for  their  own  purposes.  ...  He  waa  ao  utterif 
worn  out  by  shaking  hands,  that  a  dete«trre  policeman  iriio  wu 
with  him  in  the  carriage,  put  hk  hand  under  his  cloak,  and  did  tbe 
oeremcmy  for  him. 
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"Took  leave  at  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Layard  very  kind  in  his 
expreBsioQB  at  parting,  and  ao  was  Mr.  Wylde. 

"  1 2th^iiffiut. — Went  down  to  Wimbledon  to  dine  with  Mr.  Murray, 
and  t&ke  leave.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Oswell  came  up  to  say  farewell  He 
t^ere  to  go  over  to  Paris  at  any  time  to  bring  Agnes"  [who  waa  going 
to  school  there]  "home,  or  do  anything  that  a  faUi^  would.  ["  I  love 
him,"  IJvingstone  writes  to  Mr.  Webb,  "  with  true  affection,  and  I 
believe  he  does  the  same  to  me ;  and  yet  we  never  show  it"] 

"  We  have  been  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  for  some  time — good, 
gracioDS  people.  The  Jiord  bless  them  and  their  honaehold  1  Dr. 
Kirk  and  Mr.  Waller  go  down  to  Folkestone  to-morrow,  and  take 
leave  of  as  there.  This  is  very  kind.  The  Lord  puts  It  into  their 
hearts  to  show  kindness,  and  blessed  be  Hia  name." 

Dr.  livingstone'fi  last  weeks  in  England  were  passed 
under  the  roof  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  author  of 
Life  in  Earnest,  and  could  hardly  have  been  passed  in  a 
more  congenial  home.  Natives  of  the  same  part  of 
Scotknd,  nearly  of  an  age,  and  resemblii^  each  oth^ 
much  in  taste  and  character,  the  two  men  drew  greatly 
to  each  other.  The  same  Puritan  &ith  lay  at  the  basis 
of  their  religious  character,  with  all  its  staHlity  and 
finnneea  But  above  all,  they  had  put  on  charity,  which 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  In  Natural  History,  too,  they 
had  an  equal  enthusiasm.  In  Dr.  Hamilton,  Livingstone 
found  what  he  missed  in  many  orthodox  men.  On  the 
evening  of  his  last  Sunday,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give 
an  address  in  Dr.  Hamilton's  church,  after  having  in  the 
motnmg  received  the  Communion  with  the  congr^ation. 
In  his  address  he  vindicated  his  character  as  a  missionoiy, 
and  declared  that  it  was  as  much  as  ever  his  great  object 
to  proclaim  the  love  of  Christ,  which  they  had  been  com- 
memorating that  day.  His  prayers  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion ;  they  were  like  the  communings  of  a  child  with  his 
father.  At  the  railway  station,  the  last  Scotch  hands 
grasped  l^  him  were  those  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
The  news  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  death  was  received  by  Living- 
atone  a  few  years  after,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  with  no  small 
emotion.     Their  next  meeting  was  in  Uie  better  land. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

FROM  ENGLAND  TO  BOMBAY  AND  ZANZIBAfi. 

A.D.  1866-1866. 

Object  of  new  jonniey — Double  echeme — He  gOM  to  P«rit  with  Agnee— Btirai 
Huumuui — Anecdote  at  MhrseillcB — He  reaches  Bombay — Letter  to  Agnn— 
EeminiioeDcea  of  Dr  Livingstone  at  Bombaj  by  Rev.  D-  C.  Boyd—bjr 
Alex.  Brown,  Esq. — LivinptoDe'B  dreu — He  viaita  the  oaves  of  Kmlwi- 
Rtunonn  of  mnrder  of  BaroD  van  der  Decken — He  delivera  a  lectore  at  BombaT 
— QreatenoMM— Hetellathe  "LAdyNyaaaa" — Letter  to  Mr.  Yonug—Iietta' 
to  Aims  Mary — Hears  that  Dr.  Kirk  hu  got  Mt  appointment — Sets  oat  fcr 
Zanobar  in  "  Thnle  " — Letter  to  Mr.  Yoong — Hia  experieaoe  at  sea — Letter 
to  Agnea — He  reaches  Zanzibar — Calla  on  Sultan — Presents  the  "Thsie"  to 
him  &Dm  B<»nbay  Qovemment — Monotony  of  ^B""*»r  life — Leaves  in 
"  Pengiun  "  for  the  conldnent. 

Thb  object  for  which  Dr.  Livingstone  set  out  on  his 
third  and  htst  great  Afiican  journey  is  thus  stated  in 
the  preface  to  The  Zambesi  and  its  Ti'ibutaries : — "  Our 
Qovemment  have  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Boyal 
Greographical  Society  made  by  my  fiiend  Sir  Roderick 
Murchisou,  and  have  united  with  that  body  to  aid  me  in 
another  attempt  to  open  AMca  to  civiUsing  influences, 
and  a  valued  private  friend  has  given  a  thousand  pounds 
for  the  same  object.  I  propose  to  go  inland,  north  of  the 
territory  which  the  Portuguese  in  Europe  claim,  and 
endeavour  to  commence  that  system  on  the  east  which 
has  been  so  eminently  successful  on  the  west  coast :  a 
system  combining  the  repressive  efibrts  of  Her  Majesty's 
cruisers  with  lawful  trade  and  Christian  misEdons — ^tiie 
moral  and  material  results  of  which  have  been  so  grati- 
fying.    I  hope  to  ascend  the  Rovuma,  or  some  other 
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river  nortli  of  Cape  Delgado,  and,  in  addition  to  my 
otrher  work,  shall  strive,  by  passing  along  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  roiind  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  to  ascertain  the  watershed  of  that  part  of 
Africa." 

The  first  part  of  the  scheme  was  his  own,  the  second 
he  had  been  urged  to  undertake  by  the  Geographical 
Society.  The  sums  in  aid  contributed  by  Government 
and  the  Geographical  Society  were  only  £500  each  ;  but 
it  was  not  thought  that  the  work  would  occupy  a  long 
time.  The  Geographical  Society  coupled  their  contri- 
bution with  some  instructions  as  to  observations  and 
reports  which  seemed  to  Dr.  Livingstone  needlessly 
stringent,  and  which  certainly  ruffled  his  relation  to  the 
Society.  The  honorary  position  of  Consul  at  large  he  was 
willing  to  accept  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  which  it 
gave  him,  though  stilL  retaining  his  opinion  of  the  shab- 
binesB  which  had  so  explicitly  bargained  that  he  was  to 
have  no  salary  sind  to  expect  no  pension. 

The  trath  is,  if  livingstone  had  not  been  the  most 
single-minded  and  trustful  of  men,  he  would  never  have 
returned  to  A&ica  on  such  terms.  The  whole  sum  placed 
at  his  disposal  was  utterly  inadequate  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  Expedition,  and  support  his  family  at  home.  Had 
it  not  been  for  promises  that  were  never  fulfilled,  he  would 
not  have  left  his  family  at  this  time  as  he  did..  But  in 
nothing  is  the  purity  of  his  character  seen  more  beautifully 
than  in  his  bearing  towards  some  of  those  who  had  gained 
not  a  little  consideration  by  their  connection  with  him, 
and  had  made  liim  fair  promises,  but  left  him  to  work  on 
as  best  he  might.  No  trace  of  bitter  feeling  disturbed 
him,  or  abated  the  strength  of  his  love  and  confidence. 

Dr.  Livingstone  went  first  to  Paris  with  his  daughter, 
and  left  her  there  for  education.  Passing  on  he  reached 
Marseilles  on  the  19th  August,  and  wrote  her  a  few 
lines,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  the  man  who  was 
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now  trarusfonning  Paris  [Baron  Hausmtain]  was  a  Pro- 
testant,  and  had  once  taught  a  Sundftj-school  in  the 
south  of  France;  and  that  probably  he  had  greater 
pleasure  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  woi^  The 
remark  had  a  certain  applicability  to  his  own  case,  and 
probably  let  out  a  little  of  his  own  feeling ;  it  showed  at 
least  his  estimate  of  the  relative  place  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  philanthropy.  The  prayer  that  followed  was 
expressiTe  of  his  deepest  feelings  towards  his  beet- 
beloved  on  earth  :  "  May  the  Almighty  qualify  you  to  be  a 
blessing  to  those  around  you,  wherever  your  lot  is  cast. 
I  know  that  you  hate  all  that  is  mean  and  Jalse.  May 
God  make  you  good,  and  to  delist  in  doing  good  to 
othens.  If  you  ask  He  will  give  abundanfjy.  The  Lord 
bless  you  I" 

From  a  Bombay  gentleman  who  was  his  fellow- 
traveller  to  India  a  little  anecdote  has  casually  come 
to  our  knowledge  illustrating  the  tmobtrusiveness  of 
Livingstone — ^hia  dislike  to  being  made  a  lion  o£  At 
the  tahle-<^}i6te  of  the  hotel  in  Marseilles,  where  some 
Bombay  merchants  were  sitting,  the  conversation  turned 
on  A£ica  in  connection  with  ivory — an  extensive  article 
of  trade  in  Bombay.  Our  friend  dropped  the  remark, "  I 
wonder  where  that  old  chap  Livingstone  is  now."  To 
his  surprise  and  discomfiture,  a  voice  replied,  "  Here  be 
is."  They  were  fest  friends  all  through  the  voyage  that 
followed.  Little  of  much  interest  happened  during  that 
voyage.  Livingstone  writes  that  Palp»ve  was  in  Cairo 
when  he  passed  through,  but  he  did  not  see  him.  Of 
Baker  he  could  hear  nothing.  Miss  Tinn^,  the  Dutch  lady, 
of  whom  he  thought  highly  as  a  traveller,  had  not  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  religious  part  of  the  Fnglish  com- 
munity at  Cairo.  Miss  Whately  was  going  home  for 
six  weeks,  but  was  to  be  back  to  her  Egyptian  Bag^ 
SchooL  He  saw  the  end  of  the  Lesseps  canal,  about 
the  partial  opening  of  which  they  were  making  a  great 
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noise.  Many  thought  it  would  succeed,  though  an 
f^yptian  Commodore  had  said  to  him,  "  It  is  homb(^." 
The  Red  Sea  was  fearfully  hot  and  steamy.  The  "  Lady 
Nyassa"  hung  like  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  sell  her  for  whatever  she  might  bring. 
Bombay  was  reached  on  11th  September. 

TO  AGNBS  LITIHOSTONZ. 

"  Bombaig,  20<i  Se^  166S.—  ...  By  advice  of  the  GoTernor  I 
went  up  to  Nassick  to  see  if  the  Africans  there  noder  Qovemment 
inBtraction  would  suit  my  purpose  u  members  of  the  Expedition.  I 
WW  present  ttt  the  exftmimdon  of  t,  I&rge  school  under  Mr.  Price  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bombay.  It  is  partly  supported  by  Oovemment.  The 
pupils  (106)  are  not  exclusively  African,  hut  aU  showed  very  great 
proficiency.  They  excelled  in  music.  I  found  some  of  the  Africans 
to  have  come  from  parts  I  know — one  from  Ndonde  on  the  Bovnma 
— and  all  had  leaned  some  handicraft,  besides  reading,  writing,  Ac, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  will  go  back  to  their  own 
country  with  me.  Eight  have  since  volunteered  to  go.  Besides  these 
I  am  to  get  some  men  from  the  *  Marine  Battalion,'  who  have  been 
aocofitomed  to  rough  it  in  varions  ways,  and  their  pensions  will  be 
given  to  their  widows  if  they  should  die.  The  Governor  (Sir  Bartle 
Frere)  is  going  to  do  what  he  can  for  my  success. 

"  After  going  back  to  Bombay  I  came  up  to  near  Poonah,  and  am 
now  at  Government  House,  the  guest  of  the  Governor. 

"Sodety  here  consists  mainly  of  officers  and  their  wives.  .  .  . 
Miss  Frere,  in  the  absence  of  ImAj  Frere,  does  the  honours  of  the 
establishment,  and  very  nicely  she  does  it.  She  is  very  clever,  and 
quite  unaffected — very  like  her  father.  .  ,  . 

"  Christianity  is  gradually  diffusing  itself,  leavening  as  it  were  in 
various  ways  the  whole  mass.  When  a  man  becomes  a  professor  of 
Christianity,  he  is  at  present  cast  out,  abandoned  by  all  hiis  relations, 
even  by  wife  and  children.  This  steto  of  things  makes  some  who 
don't  care  about  Christian  progress  say  that  all  Christian  servants  are 
useless.  They  are  d^raded  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  despised 
by  others,  but  time  will  work  changes.  Mr.  Maine,  who  came  out 
here  with  us,  intends  to  introduce  a  law  whereby  a  convert  deserted  by 
his  wife  may  marry  ^ain.  It  is  in  sccotdance  with  the  text  in 
Corinthians — If  an  unbelievingwife  depart,  let  her  depart  People  will 
gradn&Ily  show  more  sympathy  with  tjie  poor  fellows  who  come  out  of 
heathenism,  and  discriminate  between  the  worthy  and  unworthy.  You 
should  read  I^ady  Duff  Gordon's  Letkrt  fnm  Egypt.  They  show  a 
nice  sympathising  heart,  and  are  otherwise  very  interesting.  She  saw 
the  people  as  they  are.  Most  people  see  only  the  outsides  of  things. 
.  .  .  Avoid  all  nasty  French  novels.     They  are  very  injurious,  and   t 
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effect  a  lasting  injury  on  the  mind  and  heart.     I  go  np  to  Oovemment 
I   Honse  again  ^ree  daya  henc«,  and  am  to  deliver  two  lectures, — one  al 
Poonah,  and  one  at  Bombay." 

Some  slight  reminisceDces  of  Livingstone  at  Bombay, 
derived  firom  admiring  countrymen  of  bis  own,  will  not 
be  out  of  place,  coneddeting  that  the  three  or  four  months 
spent  there  was  the  last  period  of  his  life  passed  in  wrj 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Rev.  Dugald  C.  Boyd  of  Bombay  {now  of  Portsoy, 
Banj&hire),  an  intimate  Mend  of  Dr.  Stewart  of  Lovedale, 
writing  to  a  correspondent  on  10th  October  1865,  says : — 

"  Yesterday  eveniag  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Livingstone  at 
dinner  in  a  very  quiet  way.  ...  It  was  au  exceedingly  pleasant 
evening.  Dr.  Wilson  was  in  great  '  fig,'  and  Livingstone  was,  thoa^ 
quiet,  very  communicative,  and  greatly  dispoeed  to  talk  about  Africa 
...  I  had  known  Mrs.  Livingstone,  and  I  had  known  Robert  and 
Agnes,  his  son  and  daughter,  and  I  bad  known  Stfiwart  He  spoke 
very  kindly  of  Stewart,  and  seems  to  hope  that  he  may  yet  join  him  in 
Central  Afiica.  ...  He  is  much  stouter,  better  and  healthier-looking 
than  he  was  last  year.  ... 

"Mth  October. — Livingstone  was  at  the  tamasha  yesterday.  He 
was  dressed  very  unlike  a  minister — more  like  a  post-captain  or 
admiral.  He  wore  a  blue  dress-coat,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  bearing 
a  Government  gilt  button.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  cocked  hat.  M 
the  Communion  on  Sunday  (he  sat  on  Dr.  Wilson's  right  hand,  wlio 
eat  on  my  right)  he  wore  a  blue  suitout,  with  Government  ^t  buttotu, 
and  shepherd-tartan  trousers;  and  he  bad  a  gold  band  round  his  cap.' 

'  Dr.  Livingrtone'a  habit  of  dreMiog  a«  a  layman,  and  accepting  the  d««ign*ti<» 
o!  David  Ijvingstoiie,  EBquira,  as  readily  as  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingitisie, 
probably  helped  to  propagate  tbe  idea  that  he  had  sank  the  misBiaiury  in  tht 
explorer.  The  tnith,  however,  is,  that  from  the  &st  he  wuhed  to  be  a  lay  nut- 
aionary,  not  under  any  Soedaty,  and  it  was  only  at  the  inatigBtion  of  hia  fiieadi 
that  he  accepted  ordination.  He  had  an  intense  dislike  of  what  was  merely  jn- 
fesdonal  and  conventional,  and  he  tiiovght  that  at  a  free-lance  be  woold  have  aai 
inflnenoe.  Whether  in  this  he  snfficiently  appreciated  the  poaitiDn  and  office  li 
one  Mt  aaide  1:^  the  Church  for  the  sm^ce  of  the  goapel  may  be  a  qaestion :  boi 
there  can  b«  no  qneetion  that  he  had  the  came  view  of  the  matter  from  fint  to  lot 
He  would  have  worn  a  bine  dreoa  and  gilt  bnttona,  if  it  had  been  anitable,  •■ 
readily  as  any  other,  at  tiie  moat  ardent  period  of  hi*  miamonaty  Ufa  Hii  Iwil 
was  aa  tmly  that  of  a  miaaionaiy  nnder  the  Cananra  dreas  aa  it  had  ever  been  via 
he  wore  black,  or  whatever  else  he  conld  get,  in  the  wilda  of  Africa.  At  tile  Sat 
of  hia  encounter  with  the  tton  he  wore  a  coat  of  tartan,  and  he  thoQglittiiatlh>t 
material  might  have  had  aome  effeot  in  preventing  the  oaoal  irritating  raanlli  of 
a  lion'a  bita. 
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I  spent  two  homv  in  his  society  last  evening  at  Dr.  WUson's.  He  was 
not  very  complimentary  to  Burton.  He  is  to  lecture  in  public  this 
eTening," 

Another  fiiend,  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  now  of  Liver- 
pool, sends  a  brief  note  of  a  very  deHgLtfiil  excureion 
given  by  him,  in  honour  of  liivingstone,  to  the  caves  of 
Kennery  or  Kenhari,  in  the  island  of  Salsette.  There 
was  a  pretty  large  party.  After  leaving  the  railway 
station,  they  rode  on  ponies  to  the  caves. 

"We  spent  a  most  charming  day  in  the  caves,  and  the  wild  jungle 
around  theoL  Dr.  Wilson,  you  may  believe,  was  in  his  element, 
pouring  forth  volumes  of  Oriental  lore  in  connection  with  the  Buddhist 
faith  and  the  Eenbari  caves,  which  are  among  the  most  striking  and 
interesting  monuments  of  it  in  India.  They  are  of  great  extent,  and 
the  main  temple  is  in  good  preservation.  Doctor  Livingstone's 
almost  boyish  enjoyment  of  the  whole  thing  impressed  me  greatly. 
The  Bt«m,  almost  impassive,  man  seemed  to  unbend,  and  enter  most 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  a  day  in  which  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion, mider  circamstaoces  of  no  little  interest,  were  so  delightfully 


At  Bombay,  he  heard  disqiiieting  tidings  of  the 
Hanoverian  traveller,  Baron  van  der  Decken.  In  his 
Journal  he  eays : — 

"29*4  Deeember  186B.— The  expedition  of  the  Baron  van  der 
Decken  has  met  with  a  disaster  up  the  Juba.  He  had  gone  up  300 
miles,  and  met  only  with  the  loss  of  his  steam  launch.  He  then  ran 
hia  steamer  on  two  rocks  and  made  two  laige  holes  in  her  bottom. 
The  Baron  and  Dr.  Link  got  out  in  order  to  go  to  the  chief  to 
conciliate  Mm.  He  had  been  led  to  suspect  war.  Then  a  large 
party  came  and  attacked  them,  killing  the  artist  Trenn  and  the  chief 
engineer.  They  were  beaten  oflf,  and  Lieutenant  von  Schift  with  four 
survivors  left  in  the  boat,  and  in  four  days  came  down  the  stream. 
Thence  they  came  in  a  dhow  to  Zanzibar.  It  is  feared  that  the  Baroa 
may  be  murdered,  but  possibly  not  It  looks  ill  that  the  attack  was 
made  after  he  landed. 

"  My  times  are  in  Thy  hand,  0  Lord  I  Go  Thou  with  me  and  I  am 
safe.  And  above  all,  make  me  useful  in  promoting  Thy  cause  of  peace 
and  good-will  among  men." 

The  rumour  of  the  Baron's  death  was  subsequently 
confirmed.  His  mode  of  treating  the  natives  was  the 
very  opposite  of  Livingstone's,  who  r^arded  the  manner 
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of  his  death  as  another  proof  that  it  was  not  sale  to 
disregard  the  manhood  of  tiie  AMcsaxt  people. 

The  Bombay  lecture  was  a  great  succeaa  Dr. 
Wilson,  Free  Church  Missionary,  was  In  the  chair,  and 
after  the  lecture  tried  to  rouse  the  Bombay  merchants, 
and  especially  the  Scotch  ones,  to  help  the  enterprise. 
Beferring  to  the  driblets  that  had  been  contributed  by 
GoTemment  and  the  Geographical  Society,  he  proposed 
that  in  Bombay  they  should  raise  as  much  as  both.  In 
his  next  letter  to  his  daughter,  Living8t<me  tells  of  tbe 
,  success  of  the  lecture,  of  the  subscription,  which  promised 
to  amount  to  £1000  (it  did  not  quite  do  so),  and  of  his 
wish  that  the  Bombay  merchants  should  use  the  numey 
for  setting  up  a  trading  establishment  in  Afiica.  '*I 
must  first  of  all  find  a  suitable  spot;  then  send  back 
here  to  let  it  be  known.  I  shall  then  be  off  in  my 
work  for  the  Geographical  Society,  and  when  that  is 
done,  if  I  am  w^,  I  shall  come  back  to  the  first  station." 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  facilities  he  had  recei^sd 
for  transporting  TndifVT*  buffidoee  and  other  fty'Tnals  to 
Aitica,  and  of  the  eztraordinatj  kindness  and  intereet 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  the  pains  he  had  taken  to 
commend  him  to  the  good  graces  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  then  in  Bombay.  He  speaks  pleasfmtly  of 
his  sojourn  with  Dr.  Wilson  and  other  Mends.  He  is 
particularly  pleased  with  the  management  and  menu  of  a 
house  kept  by  four  bachelors — and  then  he  adds :  "  Yonr 
Tna.minft  was  au  excellent  manager  of  the  house,  and  made 
everytUng  comfortable.  I  suppose  it  is  the  halu.t  of 
attending  to  little  things  that  makes  such  a  difference  in 
different  houses.  As  I  am  to  be  away  &om  all  luxury 
soon,  I  may  as  well  live  comfortably  with  tiie  bachelois 
while  I  can." 

To  Mr.  James  Young  he  writes  about  the  "Lady 
Nyassa,"  which  he  had  sold,  after  several  adTertisements, 
but  only  for  X2300 :  "  The  whole  of  the  money  given  for 
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her  I  dedicated  to  the  great  object  for  which  she  was 
builtb  I  am  satisfied  at  having  made  the  effort ;  would 
of  course  have  preferred  to  have  succeeded,  but  we  are 
not  responsible  for  results."  In  reference  to  the  invest- 
ment of  the  money,  it  was  intended  ultimately  to  be  sunk 
in  Giovemment  or  r^waj  securities ;  but  meanwhile,  he 
had  been  recommended  to  invest  it  in  shares  of  an  Indian 
bank.  Most  unfortunately,  the  bank  &iled  a  year  or  two 
afterwards;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  X6000,  which 
the  vessel  had  cost  Livingstone,  vanished  into  air. 

His  little  daughter  Anna  Mary  had  a  good  share  of 
his  attention  at  Bombay : — 

"  24t&  Deeemitr  I860. — I  ireiit  laat  niglit  to  take  tea  in  the  boiue 
of  ft  Hindoo  gentleman  who  is  not  a  professed  Chmtian.  It  was  a 
great  matter  for  saoh  to  eat  with  men  not  of  his  caste.  Host  Hindoos 
would  shrink  with  honor  from  contact  with  ub.  Seven  little  girls 
were  present,  belonging  to  two  Hindoo  families.  They  were  from  four 
or  five  to  eight  years  old.  They  were  very  pleasant-looking,  of  olive 
complexions.  Their  hair  was  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  round  the  knot ;  they  had  large  gold  ear-rings  and  European 
dresses.  One  played  very  nicely  on  the  piano,  while  the  rest  sang 
very  nicely  a  funny  son^  which  shows  the  native  way  of  thinking 
about  some  of  our  customs.  They  sang  some  nice  hymns,  and  repeated 
some  pieces,  as  the  '  Wreck  of  the  Hesperua,'  whii^  was  given  at  the 
examination  of  Oswell's  school.  Then  all  ann^  'There  la  a  happy 
land,  far,  far  away,'  and  it,  with  some  of  the  Christian  hymns,  was 
beantifiiL  l^ey  speak  English  perfectly,  but  with  a  little  foreign 
twang.  All  Joined  in  a  metrical  prayer  before  retiring.  They  have 
been  taught  aH  by  their  father,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  that 
this  teaching  had  brtmght  out  their  natural  ijieeriiilness.  Native 
chiUren  don't  look  lively,  but  these  were  Inimful  of  fun.  One  not 
quite  as  tall  as  yourself  brought  a  child's  book  to  me,  and  with  great 
f^  pointed  out  myself  uadu'  the  Hon.  She  can  read  fluently,  as  I 
suppose  you  can  by  this  time  now.  I  said  that  I  would  like  a  little 
gill  like  her  to  go  with  me  to  Africa  to  sing  these  pretty  hymns  to  me 
there.  She  said  she  would  like  to  go,  but  should  not  like  to  hare  a 
black  husband.  This  is  Ohristmas  season,  and  to-morrow  is  held  as 
the  day  in  which  onr  Lord  was  bom,  an  event  which  angels  made 
known  to  men,  and  it  brought  great  joy,  and  proclumed  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  to  men.  That  Saviour  most  be  your  friend,  ahd 
He  will  be  if  you  ask  Him  so  to  be.  He  will  forgive  and  save  you, 
and  take  you  iato  His  family." 
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On  New  Year's  Day  1866  he  -writes  in  his  Journal: — 
"  The  Governor  told  me  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
giving  Dr.  Kirk  an  appointment ;  he  would  telegraph  to 
him  to-day.  It  is  to  be  at  Zanzibar,  where  he  will  be  of 
great  use  in  promoting  all  good  works." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  to 
cross  to  Zanzibar  in  ^e  "Thule,"  a  steamer  that  had 
formed  part  of  the  squadron  of  Captain  Sherard  Osboni 
in  China,  and  which  Livingstone  had  now  the  honour  of 
being  commissioned  to  present  to  t^e  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
as  a  present  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  the  Bombay 
Government. 

We  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  joomal  at  sea : — 

"  \1th  /antury. — ^IsBued  flannel  to  all  the  boys  &oro  Nasdck ;  the 
marines  have  theirs  from  GoTemtnent.  The  bojra  sing  a  couple  of 
hfmnB  every  evening,  and  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  mean  to  keep 
up  this,  and  make  this  a  Christian  expedition,  telling  a  little  about 
Christ  wherever  we  go.  Hia  love  in  coming  down  to  save  men  will 
be  OUT  theme.     I  dislike  veiy  much  to  make  my  religion  diatastefdl  to 

others.     This,  with 's  hypocritical  ostentation,  made  me  have  fewer 

religious  services  on  the  Zambesi  than  would  have  been  desiiable,  pe^ 
hapB.  He  made  religion  itself  distasteful  by  excessive  ostentation. . . . 
.  Good  works  gain  the  approbation  of  the  world,  and  though  there  is 
antipathy  in  the  human  heart  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  yet  wbeo 
Christiana  make  their  good  works  shine  all  admire  them.  It  is  when 
great  diaparity  exists  between  profession  and  practice  that  we  secnn 
the  scorn  of  mankind.  The  Lord  help  me  to  act  in  all  cases  in  this 
'  Expedition  as  a  Christian  ought  I 

"  23c!  January. — ^My  second  book  has  been  reviewed  very  favoor- 
ably  by  the  Athetueam  and  the  Soiwday  Review,  and  by  many  news- 
papers. Old  John  Crawford  ^ves  a  snarl  in  the  Examiner,  but  I  cu 
afford  that  it  should  be  so.  4800  copies  were  sold  on  fint  night  of 
Mr.  Murray's  sale.  It  is  rather  a  handsome  volume.  I  hope  it  may  do 
some  good." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  Young  he  writes  of  His 
voyage,  and  discharges  a  characteristic  spurt  of  humour 
at  a  mutual  Edinburgh  acquaintance  who  had  mistaken 
an  order  about  a  magic  lantern : — 

"At  sea,  300  miles  from  Zatutbar,  2&th  Jattaary  1866. — ^Websre 
enjoyed  £air  weather  in  coming  across  the  weary  waste  of  watras- 
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We  started  on  the  6th.  The  '  Thule,'  to  be  &  pleasure  yacht,  is  the 
most  incorrigible  roUer  ever  known.  The  whole  2000  milee  has 
been  an  everluting  aee-aaw,  shuggy-Bhoo,  and  enough  to  tire  the 
patience  of  even  a  chemist,  who  is  the  most  patient  of  all  animals.  I 
am  pretty  well  gifted  in  that  respect  myself,  though  I  say  it  that 

shooldn't  say  it,  but  that  Sandy  B- 1     The  world  will  never  get 

on  till  we  have  a  few  of  those  instrament-makerB  hung.  I  was  par- 
ticular in  asking  him  to  get  me  Scripture  slides  colour^,  and  put  in 
with  the  magic  lantern,  and  he  has  not  put  in  one!  The  very  object 
for  which  I  wanted  it  is  thus  frustrated,  and  I  did  not  open  it  ^  we 
were  at  sea.  0  Sandy  I  Pity  Burke  and  Hare  have  no  successors  in 
Aiild  Beekie  t  .  .  . 

"  You  will  hear  that  I  have  the  prospect  of  Kirk  being  out  here. 
I  am  very  glad  of  it,  as  I  am  sure  his  services  will  be  found  invaluable 
OQ  the  eaist  coast" 

To  his  daughter  Agnes  he  ■writes,  d  propos  of  the 
rolling  of  the  ship ; — 

"Most  of  the  marine-sepoys  were  sick.  You  would  have  been  a 
victim  unless  yon  had  tried  the  new  remedy  of  a  bag  of  pounded  ice 
along  the  spine,  which  sounds  as  hopeful  as  the  old  cure  for  toothache : 
take  a  mouthful  of  cold  water,  and  sit  on  the  fire  till  it  boils,  yoa 
will  suffer  no  more  &om  toothache.  ...  A  shark  took  a  bite  at  the 
revolving  vane  of  the  patent  log  to-day.  He  left  some  pieces  of  the 
enamel  of  his  teeth  in  the  brass,  and  probably  has  the  toothache. 
Yon  will  sympathise  with  him.  ...  If  you  ask  Mr.  Murray  to  send, 
by  Mr.  Gonyngham,  Buckland's  Cvriositia  of  Naiural  History,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Addrtsi  to  the  Edinburgh  Students,  it  will  save  me 
writing  to  him.  When  you  return  home  yoa  will  be  scrutinised  to 
see  if  you  are  spoiled.  You  have  only  to  act  naturally  and  kindly  to 
all  your  old  friends  to  disarm  them  of  their  prejudices.  I  think  you 
will  find  the  Youngs  true  friends.  Mrs.  WUliamson  of  Widdicombe 
Hill  near  Bath  writes  to  me  that  she  would  like  to  show  you  her  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  orphans.  If  you  thought  of  going  to  Bath  it 
might  be  well  to  get  all  the  insight  you  could  into  that  and  every 
other  good  work.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  ? 
of  all  benevolent  enterprises,  and  resolve  to  do  onr  duty  in  life  in  ' 
some  way  or  other,  for  we  cannot  live  for  ourselves  alone.  A  life  of 
selfishness  is  one  of  misery,  and  it  is  unlike  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
who  pleased  not  Himself.  He  followed  not  His  own  will  even,  but 
the  will  of  His  Father  in  heaven.  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  a  i 
book  called  Bose  Douglas.  It  is  the  life  of  a  minister's  daughter — with 
fictitious  names,  but  all  true.  She  was  near  Lanari^  and  came  through 
Hamilton.     You  had  better  read  it  if  you  come  in  contact  with  it." 

Referring  to  an  alarm,  arising  from  the  next  house 
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liaving  taken  fire,  of  which  she  had  written  hinii  he  adds 
playfully  :— 

"  Yoa  did  not  mmtion  what  yoa  considered  most  prwaons  on  tlu 
night  of  the  fire ;  so  I  dieuned  that  I'saw  one  yoong  lady  bagging  a 
German  grammar  to  her  boeom ;  anothor  vith  a  pair  of  cmiuig 
tongs,  a  tooth-pick  and  a  pinafore ;  another  with  a  bonch  of  naed-ap 
postage  stamps  and  antograi^  in  a  crinoline  tamed  npeide  doim, 
and  a  fourth  lifted  up  Madame  HocMd  and  insisted  on  carrying  her 
as  her  most  precions  baggage.  Hei  name,  which  I  did  not  catch,  will 
go  down  to  posterity  alongside  of  the  ladies  who  each  carried  out  her 
huaband  from  the  besi^ed  city,  and  took  care  never  to  let  him  heir 
the  last  on't  afterwarda,  I  am  so  penetrated  with  admiration  of  her 
that  I  enclose  the  wing  of  a  flying-fiah  for  her.  It  lighted  among  ni 
last  night,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  coming  right  throng  the  aky- 
l^ht  Yoa  will  make  use  of  this  bet  in  the  higlt-fiying  speech  whicb 
yon  will  deliver  to  her  in  French." 

Zanzihar  is  at  length  reached  on  the  28th  Januarj, 
after  a  voyage  of  twenty-three  days,  tedious  enougli, 
though  hut  half  the  length  of  the  oruise  in  the  "  Nyasea" 
two  years  before.    To  Agnes : — 

"  29tk  Jan.— We  went  to  call  b^lay  on  the  Saltan.  Hia  Hi^w 
met  na  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair,  and  as  he  shook  bands  a  brass  buil, 
which  he  got  at  Bombay,  blared  forth  '  Qod  save  the  Queen  I '  Thii 
was  excessively  ridiculous,  but  I  maintained  sufficient  official  gravit;. 
After  coffee  and  sherbet  we  came  away,  and  the  wretched  band  now 
struck  up  '  The  British  (Grenadier,*  as  if  the  fkot  of  my  being  a^ 
6  feet  8,  and  Brebner  about  2  inches  lower,  on^it  not  to  have 
soggestod  '  Wee  Willie  Winkie '  as  more  appropriate,  I  waa  ready  to 
explode,  but  got  oat  of  tight  before  giving  iny" 

Dr.  Livingstone  brought  a  very  cordial  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Sultan  &om  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  experienced 
much  kindness  at  his  hand  Being  ill  of  toothache, 
the  Sultan  could  not  recfflve  the  gift  of  the  "  Thule  "  in 
person,  and  it  was  presented  through  his  commodore. 

Livingstone  was  detained  in  Zanzibar  nearly  two 
months  waiting  for  H.M.S.  "Penguin,"  which  waa  to 
convey  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma.  Zanzibar  life 
was  very  monotonous — "  It  is  the  old,  old  way  of  livii^ 
— eating,  drinking,  sleeping;  sleeping,  drinking,  eating- 
Getting  &t;  idaving-dhows  coming  and  Bla.ving-dliaws 
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going  away ;  bad  smells ;  and  kindly  looks  from  English 
folks  to  each  other."  The  sight  of  ^tos  in  the  Zanzibar 
market,  and  the  recognition  of  some  who  bad  been  brought 
from  Nyasfia,  did  not  enliven  his  visit,  though  it  un- 
doubtedly confirmed  his  purpose  and  quickened  his  efforts 
to  aim  another  blow  at  the  accursed  trade.  Always 
thitiking  of  what  woidd  benefit  Africa,  he  writes  to  Sir 
Thomaa  Maclear  urging  very  strongly  the  starting  of  a 
line  of  steamers  between  the  Cape,  Zanzibar,  and  Bombay : 
"  It  would  be  a  most  profitable  one,  and  would  do  great 
good,  besides,  in  eating  out  the  trade  in  slaves." 

At  last  the  "  Penguin  "  came  for  him,  and  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  Livingstone  left  for  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

FROM  ZANZIBAR  TO  UJIJI. 

AD.  1866-1869. 

Dr.  Livingshme  goea  to  month  of  Kotqiiia — His  pnjrer — HU  company — His  hvii 
of  MiimaU — Low  of  his  baffidoet — Good  ipiritB  when  lettiiig  oat — Diffionhiei 
■it  BoTunia — Bad  conduct  of  Johtums  men^DumuBal  of  hii  Sepoys— Frah 
horron  of  aUve-tikde — Uninluibited  tract — He  reschea  Lake  Nyaiwa  Lrtttr 
to  hia  BOD  Thomaa — Diaappointed  bops* — His  donbla  aim,  to  teach  natrn* 
and  rotue  hotror  of  alave-trada — Tenor  of  religiona  addreaaea — Wikataon 
TemainB  behind — Livingstone  finda  no  altogether  aatUfactoiy  station  for  oom- 
merce  and  miaiiona — Qoaatdon  of  the  watenhed — Waa  it  worth  the  tronhle'— 
Overmlad  for  good  to  Africa— Opinion  of  Sir  Bartle  Frare — At  Marenga'i— 'Hit 
Johanna  men  leave  in  a  body — Circnlate  nunoor  of  his  murder — Sir  Bodoick 
disbelieves  it — Mr.  E.  D.  Toung  sent  ont  wiUi  Search  Elzpedition — FSnds 
proof  against  ramonr — Livingatone  half-atarved — Loa  of  hia  goati — Bevie* 
of  1866 — Reflections  on  Divine  Providenoa— Letter  to  Thomaa— Hii  do; 
drowned — Loss  of  his  medicine-chart — He  feels  sentence  of  death  passed  <m 
him — First  si^t  of  I^e  Tanganyika — Detained  at  Chitimba's — Diacovsry  of 
I^e  Moero— Oeoupationa  during  detention  of  1867 — Oreat  privatiwis  sad 
diffionlties — Hlneas — Bebellion  among  his  men — DiMavery  of  I^ke  Bangvada 
— Its  ooiy  bMiks — Detention — Sufferings — He  makes  for  Djiji — Tery  Kmc 
illnesa  in  b^inning  of  1869 — Beaches  XJjiji — Finds  hia  goods  have  been 
wasted  and  stolen — Most  bitter  dis^pointment — Hia  medidn^  etc,  st 
Uuyanyembe— Letter  to  Saltan  of  Zanrihar — Letters  to  Dr.  MoSat  snd  hii 


On  the  19th  of  March,  fortified  by  a  firman  fiivm  the 
Sultan  to  all  his  people,  and  praying  the  MoBt  High  to 
prosper  him,  "  by  granting  him  infiuence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  heathen,  and  blessing  his  intercourse  with  them," 
Livingstone  left  Zanzibar  in  H.M.S.  "  Penguin  "  for  tte 
mouth  of  the  Rovuma.  His  company  consisted  of 
thirteen  Sepoys,  ten  Johanna  men,  nine  Naasick  boys, 
two  Shupanga  men,  and  two  Waiyau.  Musa,  one  of  the 
Johanna  men,  had  been  a  sailor  in  the  "Lady  Nyaesa;" 
Sura  and  Amoda,  the  Shupanga  men,  had  been  vood- 
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cutters  for  the  "Pioneer;"  and  the  two  Waiyau  lads, 
Wikatani  and  Chuma,  had  been  among  the  slaves  rescued 
in  1861,  and  had  lived  for  some  time  at  l^e  mission  station 
at  Chibisa's.  Besides  these,  he  carried  with  him  a  sort  of 
menagerie  in  a  dhow — six  camels,  three  bu£^oes  and 
a  calf,  two  mules,  and  four  donkeys.  What  man  but 
Dr.  Livingstone  would  have  encumbered  himself  with 
such  baggage,  and  for  what  conceivable  ptn-pose  except 
the  benefit  of  Africa  ?  The  tame  bufialoee  of  India  were 
taken  that  he  might  try  whether,  like  the  wild  bufialoes 
of  Airica,  they  would  resist  the  bite  of  the  tsetse-fly ; 
the  other  animals  for  the  same  purpose.  There  were 
two  words  of  which  Livingstone  might  have  said,  as 
Queen  Mary  said  of  Calais,  that  at  his  death  they  would 
be  found  engraven  on  his  heart — ^fever  and  teetee;  the 
one  the  great  scourge  of  man,  the  other  of  beast,  in  South 
Africa.  To  help  to  counteract  two  such  foes  to  African 
civilisation  no  trouble  or  expense  would  have  been 
judged  too  great.  Already  he  had  lost  nine  of  his 
bufi^oes  at  Zanzibar.  It  was  a  sad  pity  that  owing  to 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  remaining  a,nirnals  by  his  people, 
who  turned  out  a  poor  lot,  it  could  never  be  known  con- 
clusivdy  whether  the  tsetse-bite  was  fatal  to  them  or  not. 
In  spite  of  all  he  had  suffered  in  Africa,  and  though 
he  was  without  the  company  of  a  single  European,  he 
had,  in  setting  out,  something  of  the  exhilarating  feeling 
of  a  young  traveller  starting  on  his  firat  tour  in  Switzer- 
land, deepened  by  the  sense  of  nobility  which  there  is 
in  every  endeavour  to  do  good  to  others.  "The  mere 
animal  pleasure  of  travelling  in  a  wild  unexplored  country 
IB  very  great.  .  .  .  The  sweat  of  one's  brow  is  no  I 
longer  a  curse  when  one  works  for  God ;  it  proves  a  tonic 
to  tiie  system,  and  is  actually  a  blessing."  The  Kovuma 
was  found  to  have  changed  greatly  since  his  last  visit,  so 
that  he  had  to  land  his  goods  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
north  at  Mikindany  harbour,  and  find  his  way  down  to 
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the  river  ferther  up.  The  toil  was  fitted  to  wear  out  the 
strongest  of  his  men.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
grateful  than  the  Sunday  rest.  Through  his  Nasdck 
boys,  he  tried  to  teach  the  Makond^ — a  tribe  iJiat  brae  a 
very  bad  character,  but  failed ;  however,  the  people  were 
wonderfully  civil,  and,  contrary  to  all  previoils  usage, 
neither  inflicted  fines  nor  made  complaints,  though  the 
animals  had  done  some  damage  to  their  com.  Be  set 
this  down  as  an  answer  to  his  prayers  fca-  influence  among 
the  heathen. 

His  vexations,  however,  were  not  long  of  b^^nniug. 
Both  liie  Sepoy  marines  and  the  Nassick  boys  were 
extremely  troublesome,  and  treated  the  animala  abomin- 
ably. The  Johanna  men  were  thieves.  The  Sepoys 
became  so  intolerable  that  after  four  months'  trial  he 
sent  most  of  them  back  to  ^e  coast.  It  required  an 
effort  to  resist  the  efiect  of  such  things,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  brood  over  the  ills  of  toaveL 
The  natives  were  not  unkindly,  but  food  was  very  scarca 
As  they  advanced,  tiie  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  pre- 
sented themselves  in  all  their  hideous  aspects.  Women 
were  found  d^td,  tied  to  trees,  or  lying  in  the  path  shot 
and  stabbed,  their  fault  having  been  inability  to  keep  up 
with  the  party,  while  their  amiable  owners,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  the  property  of  any  one  else,  put  an 
end  to  their  lives.  In  some  instances  the  captives,  yet 
in  the  slave-sticks,  were  found  not  quite  dead.  Brutalitv 
was  sometimes  seen  in  another  form,  as  when  some 
natives  laughed  at  a  poor  boy  suffering  fi^sm  a  very 
awkward  form  of  hernia,  whose  mother  was  tiying  to 
bind  up  the  part  The  slave-trade  utterly  demoralifled 
the  people ;  the  Arabs  bought  whoever  was  brought  to 
them,  and  the  great  extent  of  forest  in  the  countiy 
favoured  kidnapping ;  otherwise  the  people  were  honest 

Farther  on  theypassed  through  an  immense  uninhabited 
tract,  that  had  once  evidently  had  a  vast  population. 
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Then,  in  the  Waiyau  country,  west  of  Mataka's,  came  a 
splendid  district  3400  feet  above  the  sea,  as  well  adapted 
for  a  settlement  as  Magomero,  but  it  had  taken  liem 
four  months  to  get  at  it,  while  Magomero  was  reached  in 
three  weeks.  The  abandonment  of  that  mission  he  would 
never  cease  to  regret.  As  they  beared  Ijake  Nyassa, 
slave  parties  became  more  common.  On  the  8th  August 
1866  th^  reached  the  lake,  whi<^  seemed  to  Livingstone 
like  an  old  ^miliar  friend  which  he  never  expected  to  see 
again.  He  thanked  God,  bathed  again  in  the  delicious 
water,  and  felt  quite  exhilaxated. 

Writing  to  his  son  Thomas,  28th  August,  he  says : — 
**  The  SepojH  were  morally  unfit  for  travel,  and  then  ve  had  hard 
lines,  all  of  OS.  Food  was  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  Our 
finest  cloths  only  brought  miserable  morsels  of  the  common  grain. 
I  trudged  it  ^e  whole  way,  and  having  no  animal  food  save  what 
tortle-doves  and  guinea-fowls  we  occasionally  shot,  I  became  like  one 
of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  The  last  tramp  [to  Nyasea]  brought  us  to  a 
land  of  plenty.  It  was  over  a  very  fine  country,  but  quite  depopulated. 
,  .  .  The  principal  chiefs  named  Mataka,  lives  on  the  watershed  over- 
hanging this,  but  fifty  miles  or  more  distant  from  this ;  his  town  con- 
tained a  thousand  houses — many  of  them  square,  in  imitation  of  the 
Araba.  Large  patches  of  English  peas  in  full  bearing  grew  in  the 
moist  hollows,  or  were  irrigated.  Cattle  showed  that  no  tsetse  eziated. 
When  we  arrived,  Mataka  was  just  sending  back  a  number  of  cattle 
and  c^)tives  to  their  own  homes.  They  had  been  taken  by  his  people 
without  his  knowledge  irom  Nyassa.  I  saw  them  by  accident ;  there 
were  fifty-four  women  and  children,  about  a  dozen  young  men  and 
boys,  and  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  head  of  cattle.  Aa  the  act  was 
spontaneous,  it  was  the  more  gratiiying  to  witness.  .  .  . 

"  I  sometimes  remember  yon  with  some  anxiety,  as  nob  knowing 
what  opening  may  be  made  for  you  in  life.  ,  .  .  Whatever  you  feel 
yourself  best  fitted  for,  '  commit  thy  way  to  the  Lord,  trust  also  in 
Him,  and  He  will  bring  it  to  pass.'  One  ought  to  endeavour  to  devote 
the  peculiarities  of  his  nature  to  his  Redeemer's  service,  whatever 
theee  may  be." 

Resting  at  the  lake,  and  working  up  journal,  lunars, 
and  altitudes,  he  hears  of  the  arrival  of  an  Knglishmaji  at 
Mataka's,  with  cattle  for  him,  "  who  had  two  eyes  behind 
as  well  as  two  infront — news  enough  for  a  while."  Zoology, 
Botany,  and  Geology  engage  his  attention  as  usual     He 
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tries  to  get  across  the  lake,  but  cannot,  aa  l^e  slavers 
own  all  the  dhows,  and  will  neither  lend  nor  sell  to  him ; 
he  has  therefore  to  creep  on  foot  round  its  southern  end. 
Marks  of  destruction  and  desolation  again  shock  the  eye 
— skulls  and  bones  everywhere.  At  the  point  where  the 
Shir^  leaves  Nya^sa,  he  could  not  but  think  of  disap- 
pointed hopes — the  death  of  his  dear  wife,  and  of  the 
Bishop,  the  increasing  vigour  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  Universities  Mission.  But  faith 
assured  him  of  good  times  coming,  though  he  might  not 
live  to  see  them.  Would  only  he  had  seen  through  the 
vista  of  the  next  ten  years  I  Bishop  Tozer  done  with 
A&ica,  and  Bishop  Steere  returning  to  the  old  nei^- 
bourhood,  and  resuming  the  old  work  of  the  Universities 
Mission ;  and  his  own  countrymen  planting  his  name  on 
the  promontory  on  which  he  gazed  so  sorrowfiilly,  try- 
ing the  poor  natives  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  rearing 
Christian  households  among  them,  and  proclaiming  the 
blessed  Gospel  of  the  God  of  love  I 

Invariably  as  he  goes  along,  Dr.  Livingstone  aJinis  at 
two  things  :  at  teaching  some  of  the  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  rousing  consciences  on  the  atrocious  guilt  of 
^  the  slave-trade.  In  connection  with  the  former  he  dis- 
covers that  his  usual  way  of  conducting  divine  service- 
by  the  reading  of  prayers — does  not  give  ignorant  persons 
any  idea  of  an  unseen  Being ;  kneeling  and  praying  witb 
the  eyes  shut  is  better.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  he  goee 
out  of  his  way  to  remonstrate  with  Mukat6,  one  of  the 
chief  marauders  of  the  district.  The  tenor  of  his  addressee 
is  in  some  degree  shaped  by  the  practices  he  finds  bo 
prevalent ; — 

"  We  mention  our  relationship  to  our  Father,  the  guilt 
of  selling  any  of  His  children,  tJie  consequences  : — e.^.  it 
begets  war,  for  as  they  don't  like  to  sell  their  own,  thej 
steal  iroxa  other  TiU^ers,  who  retaliate.  Arabs  and 
Waiyau,  invited  into  the  country  by  their  selUng,  foster 
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feuds, — wars  and  depopulation  ensue.  We  m^ition  the 
Bible — future  state — prayer;  advise  union,  that  they 
would  unite  as  one  &imly  to  ezpel  enemies,  who  came 
6rst  as  slave-tradeis,  and  ended  by  leaving  the  country  a 
wilderness." 

It  vraa  about  this  time  that  Wikatani,  one  of  the 
two  Waiyau  boys  who  had  been  rescued  from  slavery, 
finding,  as  he  be^eved  or  said,  some  brothers  and  sisters 
on  the  vrestem  shore  of  the  lake,  left  Livingstone  and 
remained  with  them.  There  had  been  an  impression  in 
some  quarters  that,  according  to  his  wont,  Livingstone 
had  made  hiin  his  slave ;  to  show  the  contrary,  he  gave 
him  his  choice  of  remaining  or  going,  and,  when  the  boy 
chose  to  remain,  he  acquiesced. 

Dr.  lavingstone  had  ere  now  passed  over  the  ground 
where,  if  anywhere,  he  might  have  hoped  to  find  a  stati(in 
for  a  conomercial  and  missionary  settlement,  independent 
of  the  Portuguese.  In  this  hope  he  was  rather  disap- 
pointed. The  only  spot  he  refers  to  is  the  district  west 
of  Mataka's,  which,  however,  was  so  difficult  of  access. 
Nearer  the  coast  a  mission  might  be  established,  and  to 
this  project  his  mind  turned  afWwards;  but  it  would 
not  command  the  Nyassa  district.  On  the  whole  he  pre- 
ferred the  Zambesi  and  Shird  valley,  wilJi  all  their  diffi- 
culties. But  the  Bovuma  was  not  hopeless,  and  indeed, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  UniversitieB  Mission  has 
occupied  the  district  successfully. 

The  geographical  question  of  the  watershed  had  now 
to  be  grappled  with.  It  is  natural  to  ask  whether  this 
(question  was  of  siifficient  importance  to  engage  his  main 
energies,  and  justify  the  incalculable  sacnfiees  under- 
gone by  him  during  the  remaining  sx  years  of  his  life. 
FuBt  of  all,  we  must  remember,  it  was  not  his  own  scheme 
—it  wa8  pressed  on  him  l^  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
the  Geographical  Society;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether,  had  he  foreseen  the  cost  of  the  enterprise,  he 
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would  hare  deemed  the  object  worthy  of  tiie  price.     But 

ever  and  aDon,  he  seemed  to  be  close  on  what  he  waa 

searching  for,  and  certain  to  secure  it  by  just  a  little 

further  effort ;  while  as  often,  like  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  it 

wafi  snatched  fi-om  his  grasp.    Moreover,  during  a  lite- 

\  time  of  splendid  self-discipline,  he  had  been  training  him- 

,  self  to  keep  his  promises,  and  to  complete  his  tasks; 

.  nor  could  he  in  any  way  see  it  his  duty  to  break  the  one 

'  or  leave  the  other  unfinished.     He  had  undertaken  to 

the  Geographical  Society  to  solve  that  problem,  and  he 

would  do  it  if  it  could  be  done.     Wherever  he  went  he 

bad  always  some  opportunity  to  make  known  the  &ther- 

hood  of  God  and  His  love  in  Christ,  although  the  seed 

he  sowed  seemed  seldom  to  take  root.     Then  he  was 

gathering  fresh  information  on  the  state  of  the  connfJ7 

aiid  the  habits  of  the  people.     He  was  especially  gathv- 

ing  information  on  the  accmved  dave-trade 

This  question  of  the  watershed,  too,  had  &scinated 
his  miad,  for  he  had  a  strong  impression  that  the  real 
sources  of  the  Nile  were  &r  higher  than  any  {nevions 
traveller  had  supposed — fer  higher  than  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  that  it  would  be  a  service  to  religion  as  well 
as  science,  to  discover  the  fountains  of  the  stream  on  whose 
bosom,  in  the  dawn  of  Hebrew  history,  Moses  had  floated 
in  his  ark  of  bulrushes.  A  strong  impression  lurked  m 
his  mind  that  if  he  should  only  solve  that  old  problem  he 
would  acquire  such  influence  that  new  weight  would  be 
given  to  his  pleading  for  Africa ;  just  as,  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  his  career,  he  had  wished  for  a  oonunanding  stjle 
of  composition,  to  be  able  to  rouse  the  attention  <^  the 
world  to  that  ill-treated  continent. 

He  was  strongly  disposed  to  think  that  in  the  aooouDt 
of  the  sources  given  to  Herodotus  by  the  E^;istrar  of 
Minerva  in  the  temple  of  Sais,  that  individual  was  not 
joking,  as  the  &ther  of  history  supposed.  He  thou^t 
that  lA  the  watershed  the  two  conical  hills,  Crophi  and 
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Mophi,  might  be  found,  and  the  fountains  between  them 
which  it  was  impossible  to  fathom ;  and  that  it  might  be 
Been  ihat  from  that  region  there  was  a  river  flowing 
north  to  Egypt,  and  another  flowing  south  to  a  country 
that  might  have  been  called  Ethiopia.  But  whatever 
might  be  his  views  or  aims,  it  was  ordained  that  in  the 
wanderings  of  his  last  years  he  should  bring  within  the 
sympathies  of  the  Christian  world  many  a  poor  tribe  other- 
wise unknown;  that  he  should  witness  sights,  surpassing 
all  he  had  ever  seen  before  of  the  inhumanity  and  horrors 
of  the  slave-traffio — sights  that  harrowed  his  inmost  soul ; 
tmd  that  when  his  final  appeal'  to  his  countrymen  on  be- 
half of  its  victims  came,  not  from  his  living  voice  but 
from  his  tomb,  it  should  gather  fix)m  a  thousand  touching 
associations  a  thrilling  power  that  would  rouse  the  world, 
and  finally  root  out  the  accursed  thing. 

A  very  valuable  testimony  was  home  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  to  the  real  aims  of  Livingstone,  and  the  value 
of  his  work,  especially  in  this  last  journey,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  10th 
November  1876; — 

"  The  object,"  he  Boid,  "of  Dr.  LtringBtone'e  geographical  and 
Boentific  explorations  was  to  lead  his  countrymen  to  the  great  work  of 
cKristianising  and  ciTilising  the  millions  of  Central  Afiica.  Yon  will 
recollect  how  when  first  he  came  back  from  his  wonderful  journey, 
HiDDgh  we  were  all  greatly  startled  by  his  achievements  and  by  what 
he  told  OS,  people  really  did  not  lay  what  he  said  much  to  heart  They 
were  stimulated  to  take  np  the  cause  of  AAican  discovery  again,  and 
other  travellen  went  out  and  did  excellent  service ;  but  tie  great  fact 
which  was  from  the  veiy  first  upon  Livingstone's  mind,  and  which  he 
used  to  impress  upon  yon,  did  not  make  ^e  impression  he  wished,  and 
tlthongh  a  good  many  people  took  more  and  more  interest  in  the 
aniisation  of  AfHca  and  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  he 
pointed  oat  was  the  great  obstacle  to  all  progress,'  still  it  did  not  come 
home  to  the  people  generally.  It  was  not  until  his  third  and  last 
journey,  when  he  was  no  more  to  return  among  us,  that  the  descrip- 
tions which  he  gave  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  interior 
i^y  took  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  made 
'ism  determine  that  what  used  to  be  considered  the  crotchet  of  a  few 
religions  minds  and  humanitarian  sort  of  persons,  should  be  a  phase 
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of  the  great  work  which  this  country  had  nndertaken,  to  &ee  the 
Airlcan  races,  and  to  abolish,  in  the  first  place,  the  alare-trade  bf 
sea,  and  then,  as  we  hope,  the  having  by  land." 

In  September  an  Arab  slaver  was  met  at  Marenga's, 
who   told   MuBa,   one  of  the   Johanna   men,    that  all 
the   country   in   front  was    iiiU    of    Mazitu,   a    warlike 
tribe ;    that  forty-four  Arabs  and   their  follo'wers  had 
been  killed  by  them  at  Kasunga,  and  that  be  only 
had  escaped.     Musa's  heart  was  filled  with  constematicm. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Marenga  assured  him  that  there  were 
no  Ma^tu  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  going,  and 
that  Livingstone  protested  to  him  that  he  would  ps^ 
them  a  wide  berth.     The  Johanna  men  wanted  an  excuse 
for  going  back,  but  in  such  a  way  that,  when  they  reached 
Zanzibar,  they  should  get  their  pay.     They  1^  him  ia  a 
body,  and  when  they  got  to  Zanzibar,  circulated  a  dicmn- 
stantial  report  that  he  had  been  murdered.    In  December 
1866,  Musa  appeared  at  Zanzibar,  and  told  how  Living- 
stone had  crossed  Lake  Nyassa  to  its  western  or  north- 
western shore,  and  was  pushing  on  west^or  north-west, 
when,  between  Marenga  and  Maklisoora,  a  band  of  savages 
stopped  the  way,  and  rushed  on  him  and  his  small  band 
of  followers,  now  reduced  to  twenty.     Livingstone  fired 
twice,  and  killed  two ;  but,  in  the  act  of  reloading,  three 
Mafite  leapt  upon  him  through  the  smoke,  one  of  theio 
felled  him  with  an  axe-cut  from  behind,  and  the  blow 
nearly  severed  his  head  from  his  body.     The  Johanna 
men  fled  into  the  thick  jungle,  and  miraculously  escaped. 
Returning  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  they  foimd  the 
body  of  their  master,  and  in  a  ahtdlow  grave  dug  with 
some  stakes,  they  committed  his  remains  to  the  ground. 
Many  details  were  given  regarding   the    Sepoys,  and 
regarding  the  after  fortunes  of  Musa  and  his  companionB. 
Under  cross-examination  Musa  stood  firmly  to  his  story, 
which  was  believed  both  by  Dr.  Seward  and  Dr.  KiA  of 
Zanzibar.     But  when  the  tidings  reached  England,  doubt 
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■was  thrown  on  them  by  some  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judga  Mr.  Edward  D.  Young,  who  had  had  dealings 
with  Musa,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  liar,  was.  suspicious  of 
the  stoiy;  so  was  Mr.  Horace  Waller.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  too,  proclaimed  himself  an  unbeliever,  not- 
withstanding all  the  circumstantiality  and  apparent  con- 
clusiveness of  the  tale.  The  country  was  resounding 
with  lamentations,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  obituary 
notices,  but  the  starong-minded  disbelievers  were  not  to 
be  moved 

Sir  Roderick  and  his  friends  of  the  Geographical 
Society  determined  to  organise  a  search  expedition,  and 
Mr.  E.  D.  Toung  was  requested  to  tmdertake  the  task. 
In  May  1867  all  was  ready  for  the  departure  of  the 
Expedition ;  and  on  the  25th  July,  Mr.  E.  D.  Young, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  John  Beid,  and 
Patrick  Buckley,  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
A  steel  boat  named  "The  Search,"  and  some  smaller 
boats,  WOTS  speedily  launched,  and  the  party  were  moving 
up  the  river.  We  have  no  space  for  an  account  of  Mr. 
Young's  most  interesting  journey,  not  even  for  the  detail 
of  that  wonderful  achievement,  the  carrying  of  the  pieces 
of  tlie  "  Seu^  "  past  the  Murchison  Cataracts,  and  their 
reconstruction  at  the  top,  without  a  single  piece  missing. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Young's  story  was,  that 
first,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  came  upon  a  man  near  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Nyaesa,  who  had  seen  Livingstone 
there,  and  who  described  him  well,  showing  that  he  had 
not  crossed  at  the  north  end,  as  Musa  had  said,  but,  for 
some  reason,  had  come  round  by  the  south;  then,  the 
chief  Marenga  not  only  told  him  of  Livingstone's  stay 
there,  but  also  of  the  retxmi  of  Musa,  after  leaving  him, 
without  any  story  of  his  murder  ;  also,  at  Mapunda,  they 
came  on  traces  of  the  boy  Wikatani,  and  learned  his 
story,  though  they  did  not  see  himself  The  most  ample 
proof  of  the  felsehood  of  Musa's  story  was  thus  obtained, 
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and  by  the  end  of  1867,  Mr.  Young,  after  a  most  active, 
gallant,  and  successful  campaign,  was  approadurig  the 
shores  of  England.'  No  enterprise  could  have  brought 
more  satis&ctory  results,  and  all  in  the  incredibly  short 
period  of  eight  months. 

Meanwhile,  Livingstone,  little  thinking  of  all  the  com- 
motion that  the  knave  Musa  had  created,  was  pushing  ob 
in  the  direction  of  Ijake  Tanganyika.  Though  it  was  not 
true  that  he  had  been  murdered,  it  was  true  that  he  was 
half-starved.  The  want  of  other  food  compelled  him  to 
subsist  to  a  large  extent  on  Afiican  maize,  the  most 
tasteless  and  unsatisfying  of  food.  It  never  produced 
the  feeling  of  sufSdency,  and  it  woidd  set  him  to  dream 
of  dinners  he  bad  once  eaten,  thou^  dreaming  was  not 
his  habit,  except  when  he  was  ilL  Against  his  will,  the 
thought  of  delicious  feasts  woidd  come  upon  him,  making 
it  all  the  more  difficult  to  be  che«^,  with,  probably,  the 
poorest  fare  on  which  life  could  be  in  any  way  maintained 
To  complete  his  misery,  his  four  goats  were  lost,  so  that 
the  one  comfort  of  his  table — a  little  milk  along  with 
his  maize — was  taken  firom  him  when  most  eagerly 
sought  and  valued. 

In  reviewing  the  year  1866,  he  finds  it  less  productive 
of  results  than  he  had  hoped  for:  "We  now  end  1666. 
It  has  not  been  so  firuitiid  or  useful  as  I  intended.  Will 
try  to  do  better  in  1867,  and  be  better — ^more  gentle  and 
loving ;  and  may  the  Almighty,  to  whom  I  commit  my 
way,  bring  my  desires  to  pass,  and  prosper  me  I  Let  all 
the  sins  of  '66  be  blotted  out,  for  Jesus'  sake.  May  He 
who  was  full  of  grace  and  truth  impress  His  character  on 
mine:  grace — eagerness  to  show  &vour;  lauth — truthful- 
ness, sincerity,  honour — ^for  His  menr^'s  sake." 

Habitually  brave  and  fearless  though  Livingstone 
was,  it  was  not  without  frequent  self-stimulation,  and 
acts  of  faith  in  unseen  truth,  that  the  peace  of  his  mind 

'  Sm  Thit  SearcK/or  LiiMtgaltmt,  by  E.  D.  Tanng  :  London,  1868. 
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vas  maintained.  In  the  midst  of  his  notes  of  progress, 
such  private  thoughts  sb  the  following  occur  from  time  to 
time  :  "  It  seems  to  have  heen  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  Divine  Majesty  on  high  was  too  exalted  to  take  any 
notice  of  our  mean  affiiirs.  The  great  minds  among  men 
are  remarkable  for  the  attention  they  bestow  on  minutiffl. 
An  astronomer  cannot  be  great  unless  his  mind  can  grasp 
an  infinity  of  very  small  tilings,  each  of  which,  if  unattended 
to,  would  throw  his  work  out.  A  great  general  attends 
to  the  smallest  details  of  his  army.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's letters  show  his  oonstant  attention  to  minute  details. 
And  so  with  the  Supreme  Mind  of  the  universe,  as  He  is 
revealed  to  us  in  His  Son.  '  The  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered.'  *  A  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father.' .  '  He  who  dwelletii  in  the  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  unto'  condescends  to  provide 
for  the  minutest  of  our  WMits,  directing,  guarding,  and 
assisting  in  each  hour  and  moment,  with  an  infinitely 
more  vigilant  and  excellent  care  than  our  own  utmost 
self-loTe  can  ever  attain  to.  Witii  the  ever-watchful, 
loving  eye  constantly  upon  me,  I  may  surely  follow  my 
bent,  and  go  among  tJie  heathrai  in  front,  bearing  the 
message  of  peace  and  good-wilL  All  appreciate  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  offensive  to  our  common  Father  to  sell 
and  kill  His  children.  I  will  therefore  go,  and  may  the 
Almighty  help  me  to  be  ^tMil  1 " 

Writing  to  his  son  Thomas,  Ist  February  1867,  he 
oomplains  again  of  his  terrible  hunger : — 

"The  people  hare  notliiiig  to  sell  but  a  tittle  millet-porridge  and 
mnshrooma.  Woe  is  me  I  good  enough  to  produce  fine  dreams  of  the 
roast  beef  of  old  England,  but  nothing  else.  I  have  become  very  thin, 
though  I  was  bo  before ;  but  now,  if  you  weighed  me,  you  might  cal- 
culate very  easily  how  much  you  might  get  for  the  bones.  But — we 
got  a  cow  yesterday,  and  I  am  to  get  milk  to-morrow.  ...  I  grieve  to 
write  it,  poor  poodle  '  Chitane '  was  drowned  "  [Ifith  January,  in  the 
Chimbw6] ;  "  he  had  to  cross  a  marsh  a  mile  wide,  and  waist-deep.  .  .  . 
I  went  over  first,  and  forgot  to  give  directions  aboat  the  dog — all  were 
too  much  engaged  in  keeping  their  balance  to  notice  that  he  swam 
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among  them  till  he  died.  He  had  more  spank  than  a  hundred  conntiy 
doge — took  chai;ge  of  the  whole  line  of  march,  ran  to  see  the  firat  in 
the  line,  then  back  to  the  last,  and  barked  to  hanl  him  np ;  then,  when 
he  knew  what  but  I  occnpied,  woold  not  let  a  country  cur  come  in  si^t 
of  it,  and  never  stole  himselfl  We  have  not  had  any  difficoltdea  with 
the  people,  made  many  friends,  imparted  a  little  knowledge  sometimes, 
and  raised  a  protest  against  slavery  very  widely." 

The  year  1867  was  signaliaed  by  a  great  calamity, 
and  by  two  important  geographicaL  feats.  The  cal- 
amity was  t^e  loss  of  his  medicine-chest.  It  had 
been  intrusted  to  one  of  his  most  careful  people ;  but, 
without  authority,  a  carrier  hired  for  the  day  took  it 
and  some  other  things  to  carry  for  the  proper  b^krer,  then 
bolted,  and  neither  carrier  nor  box  could  be  found.  "I 
felt,"  says  Livingstone,  "as  if  I  had  now  received  the 
sentence  of  death,  like  poor  Bishop  Mackenzie."  With 
the  medicine-chest  was  lost  the  power  of  treating  himself 
in  fever  with  the  medicine  that  had  proved  so  elfectuaL 
We  find  him  not  long  after  in  a  state  of  insenfflbiUl^, 

'  trying  to  raise  himself  from  the  ground,  falling  back  with 
all  his  weight,  and  knocking  his  head  upon  a  box.    The 

'  loss  of  the  medicine-box  was  probably  the  beginning  of 
the  end ;  his  system  lost  the  wonderful  power  of  recoveiy 
which  it  had  hitherto  shown ;  and  other  ailments — in  the 
lungs,  the  feet,  and  the  bowels,  that  might  have  been  kept 

'   under  in  a  more  vigorous  state  of  general  he^th,  b^an 

^  hereafter  to  prevail  against  him. 

The  two  geographical  feats  were — ^his  first  mght  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  his  discovery  of  Lake  Koera  In 
April  he  reached  Lake  Liemba,  as  the  lower  part  oi 
Tanganyika  was  called.  The  scenery  was  wonderfully 
beautiiiil,  and  the  air  of  the  whole  r^on  remarkablj 
peaceful  The  want  of  medicine  made  an  illness  here  veiy 
severe ;  on  recovering,  he  would  have  gone  down  the  lake, 
but  was  dissuaded,  in  consequence  of  his  hearing  that  a 
chief  was  killing  all  that  came  that  way.  He  therefore 
returns    to   Ohitimba's,   and    resolves  to   explore  Lalce 
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Moero,  believing  that  there  the  question  of  tiie  watershed 
would  be  decided.  At  Ghitimba's,  he  is  detained  upwards 
of  three  months,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  countiy.  At  last  he  gets  the  escort  of  some  Arab 
traders,  who  show  him  much  kindness,  but  again  he  is 
prostrated  b;^  illness,  and  at  length  he  reaches  Lake 
Moero,  8th  November  1S67.  He  hears  of  another  lake, 
called  Bembo  or  Bangweolo,  and  to  hear  of  it  is  to  resolve 
to  see  it  But  he  is  terribly  wearied  with  two  years' 
travelling  without  having  heaid.  from  home,  and  he  thinks 
he  must  first  go  to  Ujiji,  for  letters  and  stores.  Mean- 
while, as  the  traders  are  going  to  Casembe's,  he  accom- 
panies them  thither.  Casembe  he  finds  to  be  a  fierce 
chief,  who  rules  his  people  with  great  tyranny,  cutting 
off  their  ears,  and  even  their  hands,  for  the  most  trivial 
offences.  Persons  so  mutUated,  seen  in  his  village, 
excite  a  feeling  of  horror.  This  chief  was  not  one  easdly 
got  at,  but  Livingstone  believed  that  he  gained  an 
influence  with  him,  only  he  could  not  quite  overcome 
his  prejudice  against  him.  The  year  1867  ended  with 
another  severe  attack  of  illness. 

"  Th«  chief  interest  in  L>ke  Moero,"  ea.ya  LiTingstone,  "  is  that  it 
fontu  one  of  a  chiun  of  lakes,  connected  by  a  river  some  600  miles 
in  length.  First  of  all,  the  ChambezS  rises  in  the  country  of  Mambwg, 
N.E.  of  Molemba;  it  then  flows  eouth-west  and  west,  till  it  reaches  lat. 
11°  a,  and  long.  29°  z.,  where  it  forms  Lake  Bemba  or  Bangweolo; 
emerging  thence,  it  aasomes  the  name  of  Luapula,  and  comes  down 
here  to  &11  into  Moero.  On  going  out  of  this  lake  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Lualaba,  as  it  flows  N.w.  in  Kus  to  form  another  lake  with 
many  islands,  called  Urengd  or  TTleng^.  Beyond  this,  information  is  not 
positive  as  to  whether  it  enters  Lake  Tanganyika,  or  another  lake  be- 
yond thaL  .  .  .  Since  coming  to  Casembe's,  the  testimony  of  natives 
and  Arabs  has  been  so  united  and  consistent,  that  I  am  but  ten  days 
from  Lake  Bemba  or  Bangweolo,  that  I  cannot  doubt  its  accnnu^." 

The  detentions  experienced  in  1867  were  long  and 
wearisome,  and  Livingstone  disliked  them  because  he  was 
■never  well  when  doing  nothing.  His  light  reading  must 
have  been  pretty  well  exhausted ;  even  Smith's  Dictionary 
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.  of  the  Bible,  which  accompamed  him  in  these  wando-- 
!  ings,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  read  throughout, 
must  have  got  wearisome  sometimes.    He  occupied  him- 
■   self  in  writing  letters,  in  the  hope  that  somehow  or  some- 
j    time  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  despatching  them. 
'    He  took  the  rainfall  carefully  during  the  year,  and  lunars, 
i    and  other  observations,  when  the  sky  permitted.    He  had 
intended  to  make  his  obeervationa  more  perfect  on  this 
.  journey  than  on  any  previous  one,  but  alas  for  hia  diffi- 
culties and  disappointmfflitB  1     A   letter  to  Sir   Thomas 
MEiclear  and  Mr.  Mann  his  assistant,  gives  a  pitiful  account 
of  these :  "  I  came  this  journey  witji  a  determination  to 
observe  very  carefully  all  your  lunts  as  to  occultations  and 
observations,  east  and  west,  ncorth  and  south,  but  I  have 
been  so  worried  by  lazy,  deceitful  Sepoys,  and  thievish 
Johanna  men,  and  indifferent  instruments,  that  I  fear  && 
results  are  very  poor."    He  goes  on  to  say  that  sozoe  of 
his  instruments  were  defective,  aad  others  went  out  of 
order,  and  that  his  time-taker,  one  of  hia  people,  had 
no  conscience,  and  could  not  be  trusted.    The  records  of 

Ihis  observations,  notwithstanding,  indicate  much  care 
and  pains.  In  April,  he  had  been  veiy  unwell,  taking 
fits  of  total  insensibility,  but  as  he  had  not  said  any- 
thing of  this  to  his  people  at  home,  it  was  to  be  k^t 
a  secret. 

His  Journal  for  1867  ends  with  a  statement  of  the 
poverty  of  his  food,  and  the  weakness  to  whidi  he  vaa 
reduced.  He  had  hardly  anything  to  eat  but  Uie  coarsest 
grain  of  the  country,  and  no  tea,  coffee,  or  sugar.  An 
Arab  trader,  Mohamad  Bogharib,  who  arrived  at  Gasembe's 
about  the  same  time,  presented  him  vrith  a  meal  of  ver- 
micelli, oil,  and  honey,  and  had  some  coffee  and  sugar; 
Livingstone  had  had  none  since  he  left  Nyassa. 

The  Journal  for  1868  b^ins  with  a  prayer  that  if  he 
should  die  that  year,  he  might  be  prepared  for  it.  The 
year  was  spent  in  the  same  region,  and  was  signalised  hy 
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the  discovery  of  Lake  Bemba,  or,  as  it  may  more  properly 
be  called.  Lake  Bangweolo.  Early  in  the  year  he  heard 
accounts  of  what  interested  him  greatly — certain  under- 
ground houses  in  Rua,  ranging  along  a  mountain  side  for 
twenty  miles.  In  some  cases  the  doorways  were  level 
with  the  country  adjacent ;  in  others,  ladders  were  used 
to  climb  up  to  them ;  inside  they  were  said  to  be  very 
lai^,  and  not  the  work  of  men,  but  of  God  He  became 
eagerly  desirous  to  visit  these  mysterious  dweUinga. 

Circumstances  turning  out  more  favourable  to  his 
going  to  Lake  Bangweolo,  Dr.  Livingstone  put  off  his 
journey  to  Ujiji,  on  which  his  men  had  been  counting, 
and  much  against  the  advice  of  Mohamad,  his  trader 
friend  and  companion,  determined  first  to  see  the  lake  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much.  The  consequence  was,  a 
rebellion  among  his  men.  With  the  esception  of  five, 
they  refused  to  go  with  him.  They  had  been  considerably 
demoralised  by  contact  with  the  Arab  trader  and  his 
slave-gang.  Dr.  Livingstone  took  this  rebellion  with 
wonderfiil  placidity,  for  in  his  own  mind  he  could  not 
greatly  blame  them.  It  was  no  wonder  they  were  tired 
of  the  everlasting  tramping,  for  he  was  sick  of  it  him- 
self. He  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  mildness  by  tlte  men 
coming  back  to  him,  on  his  return  from  the  lake,  uid 
ofiering  their  services.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he 
was  .not  disposed  to  make  any  allowance  for  human  weak- 
ness. When  recording  a  fault,  and  how  he  dealt  with  it, 
he  often  adds,  "  consciousness  of  my  own  defects  makes 
me  lenient."     "  I  also  have  my  weaknesses." 

The  way  to  the  lake  was  marked  by  fresh  and  lament- 
able tokens  of  the  sufferings  of  slaves.  "24*A  Jwne. — 
Six  men-slaves  were  singing  as  if  they  did  not  feel  the 
weight  and  degradation  of  tlie  slave-sticks.  I  asked  the 
cause  of  their  mirth,  and  was  told  that  they  rejoiced  at 
the  idea  of  '  coming  back  after  death,  and  haxmting  and 
killing  those  who  had  sold  them.'    Some  of  the  words 
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I  had  to  inqnire  about ;  for  instaiice,  the  meaning  of  tlie 
words,  '  to  haunt  and  kill  \sj  spirit  power ;'  then  it  was, 
*  Oh,  you  sent  me  off  to  Manga  (sea-coast),  but  the  yoke 
is  off  when  I  die,  and  back  I  shall  come  to  haunt  and  to 
kill  you.'  Then  all  joined  in  the  chorus,  which  was  tiie 
name  of  each  vendor.  It  told  not  of  fun,  but  of  tiie 
bitterness  and  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed ;  and  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressors  there  was  power.  There  be 
higher  than  they  1" 

His  discorety  of  Lake  Bangweolo  is  recorded  as  quietlj 
as  if  it  had  been  a  mill-pond:  "On  the  18di  July,  I 
walked  a  little  way  out,  and  saw  the  shores  of  the  lake 
for  the  first  time,  thankful  that  I  had  come  safely  hither." 
The  lake  had  several  inhabited  islands,  which  Ih-.  Living- 
stone visited,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  natives,  wto 
crowded  arotmd  him  in  multitudes,  never  having  seen 
such  a  curiosity  as  a  white  man  before.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lake  the  canoe-men  whom  he  had  hired  to  cany 
him  across  refused  to  proceed  further,  under  the  influence 
of  some  fear,  real  or  pretended,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
submit.  But  the  most  interesting,  though  not  the  most 
pleasant,  thing  about  the  lake,  was  the  ooze  or  qunge 
which  occurred  frequently  on  its  banks.  The  spongy 
places  were  slightly  depressed  vall^s,  without  trees  or 
bushes,  with  grass  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  hi^;  thej 
were  usually  from  two  to  ten  miles  long,  and  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad.  In  the  course  of  thirty 
geographical  uules,  he  o-ossed  twenty-nine,  and  that  too, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  diy  season.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  strip  the  lower  part  of  his  person 
before  fording  them,  and  then  the  leedies  pounced  on  bim, 
and  in  a  moment  had  secured  such  a  grip,  that  even 
twisting  them  round  the  fingers  failed  to  tear  them  o3^ 

It  was  Dr.  Livingstone's  impression  at  this  time  that 
in  discovering  Lake  Bangweolo,  with  the  sponges  tiiat  fed 
it,  he  had  made  another  discovery — ^that  these  marshy 
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places  miglit  be  the  real  sources  of  the  three  great  rivers, 
the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi.  A  link,  however, 
was  yet  wanting  to  prove  his  theory.  It  had  jet  to 
be  shown  that  the  waters  that  flowed  from  Lake  Bang- 
weolo  into  Lake  Moero,  and  thence  northwards  by  the 
river  Lualaba,  were  connected  with  the  Nile  system. 
Ih-.  Livingstone  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  connection  existed;  but  towards  the  dose  of  his 
life  he  had  more  doubts  of  it,  although  it  was  left  to 
others  to  establish  conclusively  that  the  Lualaba  was  the 
Congo,  and  sent  no  branch  to  the  Nile. 

On  leaving  Lake  Bangweolo,  detention  occurred  again 
as  it  had  occurred  before.  The  country  was  very  disturbed 
and  very  miserable,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  was  in  great 
straits  and  want.  Yet  witlv  a  grim  humour  he  tells  how, 
when  lying  in  an  open  shed,  with  all  his  men  around  him, 
he  dreamt  of  having  apartments  at  Mivart's  HoteL  It 
was  after  much  delay  that  he  found  himself  at  last,  under 
the  escort  of  a  slave-party,  on  the  way  to  Ujiji.  Mr. 
Waller  has  graphically  described  the  situation.  "At 
last  he  makes  a  start  on  the  1 1th  of  December  1868,  with 
the  Arabs,  who  are  bound  eastwards  for  Ujiji  It  is  a 
motley  group,  composed  of  Mohamad  and  his  friends,  a 
gang  of  Unyamwezi  hangers-on,  and  strings  of  wretched 
slaves  yoked  together  in  their  heavy  slave-sticks.  Some 
carry  ivory,  others  copper,  or  food  for  the  march,  whilst 
hope  and  fear,  misery  and  villainy,  may  be  read  off  on  the 
various  faces  that  pass  in  line  out  of  tbis  country,  like  a 
serpent  dragging  its  accursed  folds  away  fivsm  the  victim 
it  has  paralysed  with  its  &ng8." 

New  Year's  Day,  1869,  found  Livingstone  labouring  r 
under  a  worse  attack  of  illness  than  any  he  had  ever  had  | 
before.  For  ten  weeks  to  come  his  situation  was  as  pain>  j 
M  as  can  be  conceived.  A  continiial  cough,  night  and  ' 
day,  the  most  distres^g  weakness,  inability  to  walk,  yet 
the  necessity  of  moving  on,  or  rather  of  being  moved  on,  f 
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in  a  kind  of  Utter  arranged  by  Mohamad  Bt^harib — ^where, 
with  his  £ace  poorly  protected  from  the  sun,  he  was 
jolted  up  and  down  and  sideways,  without  medicine  or 
food  for  an  invalid, — made  the  situation  sufficiently  tiying. 
His  prayer  was  that  he  might  hold  out  to  Ujiji,  where  he 
expected  to  find  medicines  and  stores,  with  the  rest  and 
shelter  bo  necessary  in  his  circumstances.  So  ill  was  he, 
that  he  lost  count  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  ^e  month 
"  I  saw  myself  lying  dead  in  the  way  to  Ujiji,  and  all  the 
letters  I  expected  there — ^useless.  When  I  think  of  my 
children,  the  lines  ring  through  my  head  perpetually ; — 

'  I  shall  look  into  your  faces. 

And  lUten  to  That  70a  Bay ; 
And  be  often  very  near  you 

When  you  think  I  'm  f&r  away.' " 

On  the  26th  February  1869  he  embarked  in  a  canoe 
on  Tanganyika,  and  on  the  14th  March  he  reached  the 
longed-for  Ujiji,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  To 
complete  his  trial,  he  found  that  the  goods  he  expected 
had  been  made  away  with  in  every  direction.  A  few 
fi^gments  was  about  all  he  could  find.  Medicines,  wine, 
and  cheese  had  been  left  at  Unyanyembe,  thirteen  days 
distant.  A  war  was  r£^;ing  on  the  way,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  sent  for  till  the  communications  were  restored 

To  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
disaster  to  a  new  store  of  goods  which  he  was  now  asking 
Dr.  Kirk  to  send  him,  Livingstone  wrote  a  letter  to  tie 
Sultan  of  Zan2dbar,  20th  April  1869,  in  which  he  frankly 
and  cordially  acknowledged  the  benefit  he  had  derived 
firom  the  letter  of  recommendation  his  Highness  had 
given  him,  and  the  great  kindness  of  the  Arabs,  espe- 
cially Mohamad  Bogharib,  who  had  certainly  saved  his  life- 
Then  he  complains  of  the  robbery  of  his  goods,  chiefly  by 
one  Musa  bin  Salim,  one  of  the  people  of  the  Governor 
of  Unyanyembe,  who  had  bought  ivory  with  the  price,  and 
another  man  who  had  bought  a  wife.     Livingstone  does 
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not  ezpect  his  cloth  and  beads  to  be  brought  back,  or  the 
price  of  the  wife  and  ivory  returned,  but  he  says : — 

"  I  beg  the  assistance  of  your  authority  to  prevent  a 
firesh  stock  of  goods,  for  which  I  now  send  to  Zanzibar, 
Iwing  plundered  in  the  same  way.  Had  it  been  the  loss 
of  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  cloth  only,  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  trouble  your  Highness  about  the  loss ;  but 
62  pieces  or  gorahs  out  of  80,  besides  beads,  is  like  cut- 
ting  a  man's  throat.  If  one  or  two  guards  of  good 
character  could  be  sent  by  you,  no  one  would  plunder 
the  pagasi  next  time. 

"  I  wish  also  to  hire  twelve  or  fifteen  good  freemen 
to  act  as  canoe-men  or  porters,  or  in  any  other  capacity 
that  may  be  required.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
appoint  one  of  your  gentiemen  who  knows  the  country  to 
select  that  number,  and  give  iiiem  and  their  headman  a 
charge  as  to  their  behavioui^  If  they  know  that  you 
wish  them  to  behave  well  it  will  have  great  effect  I 
wish  to  go  down  Tanganyika,  through  Luanda  and  Ghow- 
ambe,  and  past  the  river  Karagwe,  which  faUs  into  Lake 
Chowambe.  Then  come  back  to  XJjiji,  visit  Manyuema 
and  Rua,  and  then  return  to  Zanzibar,  when  I  hope  to 
Bee  your  Highness  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
happiness." 

Livingstone  showed  only  his  usual  foresight  in  taking 
these  precautions  for  the  protection  of  his  next  cargo  of 
goods.  Li  stating  so  plainly  his  intended  route,  his  pur- 
pose was  doubtless  to  prevent  carelessness  in  executing 
his  orders,  such  as  might  have  arisen  had  it  been  deemed 
imcertfdn  where  he  was  going,  and  whether  or  not  he 
meant  to  return  by  Zanzibar. 

Of  letters  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  very 
few  seem  to  have  reached  their  destination.  A  short 
letter  to  Dr.  Mofiat,  bearing  date  "  Near  Lake  Moero, 
March  1868,"  dwells  dolefully  on  his  inability  to  reach 
Lake  Bemba  in  consequence  of  the  flooded  state  of  the 
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country,  and  then  his  detention  through  the  strifes  of 
the  Arabs  and  the  natives.  The  letter,  however,  is  more 
occupied  with  reviewing  the  past  than  narrating  the 
present.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Moffiit,  he  enters  more 
minutely  than  he  would  have  done  with  a  less  intimate 
and  sympathetic  frieoid  into  the  difficulties  of  his  lot — 
difficulties  that  had  been  increased  by  some  firom  whcnn 
he  might  have  expected  other  thinga  He  had  once  seen 
a  map,  displayed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
substantially  his  own,  but  with  another  name  in  con- 
spicuous letters.  On  the  Zambesi  he  had  had  difficulties, 
little  suspected,  of  which  in  the  meantime  he  would  say 
nothing  to  the  public.  A  letter  to  his  daughter  Agnes, 
after  he  had  gone  to  Bangweolo,  dwells  also  much  on  his 
past  difficulties — as  if  he  felt  that  the  slow  progress  tie 
was  m«,king  at  tJbe  moment  needed  explanation  or  apologj. 
Amid  such  topics,  almost  involtmtary  touches  of  the  old 
humour  occur  : — "  I  broke  my  teeth  tearing  at  maize  and 
other  luurd  food,  and  they  are  coming  out.  One  firont  tooth 
is  out,  and  I  have  such  an  awful  mouth.  If  you  expect  a 
kiss  from  me,  you  must  take  it  through  a  speaJdng-tnun- 
pet."  In  one  respect,  amid  all  his  trials,  his  heart  Beems 
to  become  more  tender  than  ever— in  affection  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  wise  and  considerate  advice  for  their  guidance. 
In  his  letter  to  Agnes,  he  adverts  with  some  regret  to 
a  chance  he  lost  of  saying  a  word  for  his  family  vhen 
Lord  Palmerston  sent  Mr.  Hayward,  Q.C.,  to  ask  him 
what  he  could  do  to  serve  him.  "  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  he  meant  anything  for  me  or  my  children  till  1 
was  out  here.  I  thought  only  of  my  work  in  Africa, 
and  answered  accordingly."  It  was  only  the  fear  that 
his  £unily  would  be  in  want  that  occasioned  this  mo- 
mentary regret  at  his  disinterested  answer  to  Lord 
Palmerston. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

HANTUEHA. 

A.D.  1869-1871. 

He  seta  ont  to  explore  Mmuynenu  and  tiie  river  Liuklaba — Iiow  of  forty-two 
leUert— Hia  feebleneu  throng  illnesB — He  arrivei  at  Bambarrd — Beoomea 
acquainted  with  the  toko  or  gorilla — Beaches  the  Loamo  river— M^nifioence 
of  the  conntiy — RepnMTensaa  of  the  people-— Cannot  get  a  canoe  to  explore 
tiw  Lualaba— Has  to  retnm  to  Bambarr^ — Letter  to  Thomae,  and  retroapect 
of  his  life— Letter  to  Sir  Thoma*  Hadear  and  Mr.  Mann—Miai  Tinnd— He 
ia  worse  in  health  than  ever,  yet  reaolves  to  add  to  hie  prognumne  and  go 
loaad  L»ke  Bangweolo — Latter  to  Agnei — Review  ol  the  past — He  aeta  ont 
anew  in  a  more  niwtherl;  direction—Overpowerad  hy  oonstaiit  wet— Beaohea 
Nyangwe — -long  detention — Letter  to  hia  brother  John — Sense  of  difficnitiea 
and  troubles — Nobility  of  hit  spirit — He  seta  off  with  only  three  attendanta 
for  the  Lnalaba — Snspicioni  of  the  native* — Inflnenoe  of  Arab  traders — 
Frightful  diffionlties  of  the  way — I^med  by  foot-Boree— Has  to  retnm  to 
Bamborr^ — Long  and  wearisome  detentioa— Occapations — Meditations  and 
reveries — Death  no  terror — Unparalleled  position  and  trials — He  reads  his 
Bible  from  b^inning  to  end  fonr  tunea—Letter  to  Sir  Thonuu  Uaolear — To 
Agnes — His  delight  at  her  sentiments  abont  his  coming  home — Acconnt  of 
the  Bob>-^rief  to  hear  of  death  of  Lady  Mnrchison — Wretched  character  of 
men  sent  from  Zanaibar — At  last  aets  oat  with  Mohamad — Diffioultiea — 
Slave-faade  most  horrible — Cannot  get  oanoea  for  Lnalaba — long  waiting — 
New  plan — Fmstrated  by  horrible  masaacre  on  banka  of  Lnalaba— Frigbtfnl 
■oena-~He  mnat  retnni  to  Ujiji — New  illneaa — Perils  of  jonruey  to  XJjiji — 
life  three  times  endangered  in  one  day — Beaches  Ujiji — Shereef  has  sold  off 
hit  goods — He  is  almost  in  despair — Meets  Henry  H.  Stanley  and  i«  relieved 
— Hit  conbibotioDt  to  Natural  Science  during  last  joium^t — Brafeasor  Owen 
in  Qie  (^ttarterlg  Btmea, 

After  resting  for  a  few  weeks  at  Ujiji,  Dr.  Livingstone 
set  out,  12th  July  1869,  to  explore  the  S&njuema 
country.  Ujiji  waa  not  a  place  &vourable  for  TnalciTig 
arraDgements ;  it  was  the  resort  of  the  worst  scum  of 
Arab  traders.  Even  to  send  his  letters  to  the  coast  waa 
a  difficult  imdertaking,  for  the  bearers  were  a&aid  he 
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would  expose  their  doinga  On  one  day  he  despatched 
no  fewer  than  forty-two— enough,  no  doubt,  to  form  a 
large  volume ;  none  of  these  ever  arrived  at  Zanzibar,  so 
that  they  nmst  have  been  purposely  destroyed.  The 
slave-traders  of  Urungu  and  Itawa,  where  he  had  been, 
were  gentlemen  compared  with  those  of  Ujiji,  who 
resembled  the  Kilwa  and  Portuguese,  and  with  whom 
trading  was  simply  a  system  of  murder.  Here  lay  the 
cause  of  Livingstone's  unexampled  difficulties  at  this 
period  of  his  life ;  he  was  dependent  on  men  who  were 
not  only  knaves  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  who  had  a 
special  animosity  against  him,  and  a  special  motive  to 
deceive,  rob,  and  obstruct  him  in  every  possible  way. 

After  considerable  deliberation  he  decided  to  go 
to  Manyuema,  in  order  to  examine  the  river  Lualaba, 
and  determine  the  direction  of  its  flow.  This  would 
settle  the  question  of  the  wateished,  and  in  four  or  fi^e 
months,  if  he  should  get  guides  and  canoes,  his  work 
would  be  done.  On  setting  out  from  TJjiji  he  first 
crossed  the  lake,  and  then  proceeded  inland  on  foot  He 
was  still  weak  from  Ulness,  and  his  lungs  were  so  feeble 
that  to  walk  up-hill  made  him  pant.  He  became  stronger, 
however,  as  he  went  on,  refreshed  doubtless  by  the  in- 
teresting country  through  which  he  peissed,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  people,  who  were  very  different  fix)m  tiie 
tribes  on  the  coast. 

On  the  2l8t  September  he  arrived  at  Bambarrd  in 
Manyuema,  the  village  of  the  Chief  Moendkuss.  Be 
fotmd  the  people  in  a  state  of  great  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  with  nothing  to  trust  to  but  charms 
and  idols, — both  being  bits  of  wood.  He  made  iJie 
acquaintance  of  the  soko  or  gorilla,  not  a  vety  sodai 
animal,  for  it  always  tries  to  bite  off  the  ends  of  its 
captor's  fingers  and  toes.  Neither  is  it  particul&rly 
intellectual,  for  its  nest  shows  no  more  contrivance  thui 
that  of  a  cushat  dove.     The  curiosity  of  the  people  vns 
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very  great,  and  sometioieB  it  took  an  interesting  direc- 
tion. "  Do  people  die  ■with  you  ?"  asked  two  intelligent 
youngmen.  "Have  you  no  charm  against  death?  Where 
do  people  go  after  death  V  Livingstone  spoke  to  them 
of  the  great  Father,  and  of  their  prayers  to  Him  who 
hears  the  cry  of  His  children  ;  and  they  thought  this  to 
be  natural 

He  rested  at  Bambarr^  till  the  Ist  of  November,  and 
then  went  westwards  till  he  reached  the  Luamo  river, 
ajid  was  within  ten  miles  of  its  confluence  with  the 
Ijualaba.  He  found  the  coimtry  surpassingly  beautiful : 
**  Palms  crown  the  highest  heights  of  the  mountaina,  and 
their  gracefully  bent  fronds  wave  beautifully  in  the  wind. 
Climbers  of  cable  size  in  great  numbers  are  hung  among 
the  gigantic  trees ;  many  unknown  wild  fruits  abound, 
some  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  strange  birds  and 
monkeys  are  everywhere.  The  soil  is  excessively  rich, 
and  the  people,  though  isolated  by  old  feuds  that  are 
never  settled,  cultivate  largely." 

The  country  was  very  populous,  and  Livingstone  so 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people  that  he  could  hardly 
get  quit  of  the  crowds.  It  was  not  so  uninteresting  to 
be  stared  at  by  the  women,  but  he  was  wearied  with  the 
ugliness  of  die  men.  Palm-toddy  did  not  inspire  them 
with  any  social  qualities,  but  made  them  low  and  dis- 
agreeable. They  had  no  friendly  feeling  for  him,  and 
could  not  be  inspired  with  any.  They  thought  that  he 
and  his  people  were  like  the  Arab  traders,  and  they  would 
not,  do  anything  for  them.  It  was  impossible  to  procure 
a  canoe  for  navigating  t^e  Lualaba,  so  that-  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  Bambarrd,  which  was 
reeiched  on  the  19th  December  1869. 

A  long  letter  to  his  sou  Thomas  (Town  of  Moffli6kuss, 
Manyuema  Country,  24th  September  1869)  gives  a 
retrospect  of  this  period,  and  indeed,  in  a  sense,  of  his 
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"  My  dear  Toh, — I  begin  a  letter,  thongh  I  hare  no  prospect  of 
bfflsg  able  to  send  it  off  for  many  months  to  comeu  It  is  to  have 
something  in  readiness  when  the  hurry  osual  in  preparing  a  mail  does 
Arrira  I  am  in  the  Manynema  Conntry,  abont  160  miles  vest  of 
Ujiji,  and  at  the  town  of  Moenekooa  or  MoenAou,  a  principal  chief 
among  the  reputed  cannibala.  His  name  means  '  Lord  of  the  ligbt- 
grey  parrot  with  a  red  tail,'  which  abounds  here,  and  he  points  away 
still  further  west  to  the  country  of  the  real  cannibals.  His  people 
laugh  and  aay  '  Yes,  we  eat  the  flesh  of  men,'  and  should  they  see  Uie 
inquirer  to  be  credulous  enter  into  particulars.  A  black  stuff  smeaied 
on  the  cheeks  is  the  sign  of  mourrting,  and  they  told  one  of  my  people 
who  believes  aU  they  say  that  it  ia  animal  charcoal  made  of  the  bones 
of  the  relatires  they  hare  eaten.  They  showed  him  the  skull  of  Mie 
recently  devonred,  and  he  pointed  it  oat  to  me  in  triotnph.  It  was  the 
skull  of  a  gorilla,  here  called  '  soko,'  and  this  they  do  eat.  They  pat 
a  bunch  of  bananas  in  his  way,  and  hide  till  he  comes  to  take  them, 
and  apear  him.  Many  of  the  Arabs  believe  firmly  in  the  cannibal 
propensity  of  the  Manyuema.  Othera  who  have  lived  long  am(mg 
them,  and  are  themselves  three-fourths  African  blood,  deny  it  I 
suspect  that  this  idea  must  go  into  oblivion  with  those  of  people  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  fire,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  laogiuge. 
The  country  abounds  in  food, — goats,  sheep,  fowls,  ba&loes,  ud 
elephants :  maize,  holcuserghum,  cassaba,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other 
farinaceous  eatables,  and  with  ground-nuts,  palm-oil,  palms  wid  other 
fat-yielding  nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  sugar-cane  in  great  plenty.  So 
tiiere  ia  little  inducement  to  eat  men,  but  I  wait  for  further  evidenca 
"  Not  knowing  how  your  head  baa  fared,  I  sometimes  feel  gre^y 
distressed  about  you,  and  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  I  would  leave  mj 
work  unfinished  to  aid  yon.  But  you  will  have  eveiy  medical  assist- 
ance that  can  be  rendered,  and  I  cease  not  to  beg  the  Lord  who  healeth 
His  people  to  be  gracious  to  your  infirmity. 

"  The  object  of  my  expedition  is  the  discovery  of  the  sonrces  of 
the  Kile.  Had  I  known  all  the  hardships,  toil,  and  time  involved  I 
wonld  have  been  of  the  mind  of  Saint  Mango  of  Olasgow,  of  whom  the 
song  says  that  he  let  the  Molendinar  Bum  '  rin  by,'  when  he  could  get 
something  stronger.  I  would  have  let  the  sources  '  rin  by '  to  Eg^P^ 
and  never  been  made  '  dnunly '  by  my  plashing  through  them,  fist 
I  shall  make  this  country  and  people  better  known.  '  This,'  Profeetor 
Owen  said  to  me,  '  is  the  first  step ;  the  rest  will  in  due  time  follow.' 
By  different  agencies  the  Great  Ruler  is  bringing  all  things  into  > 
focus.  Jesus  is  gathering  all  things  unto  Himself^  and  He  ia  dsilf 
becoming  more  and  more  the  centre  of  the  world's  hopes  and  of  the 
worid's  fears.  War  brought  freedom  to  4,000,000  of  the  most  hope- 
less and  helpless  slaves.  The  world  never  saw  snch  fiendishneas  u 
that  with  which  the  Southern  slaveocraoy  clung  to  slavery.  No  power 
in  this  world  or  the  next  wonld  ever  niaJce  them  relax  their  iron  gntft 
The  lie  had  entered  into  their  sooL     Tiuxt  cotton  was  King.    With  it 
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they  would  force  England  and  France  to  make  them  independent, 
bet^uise  without  it  the  English  and  French  must  starve.  Instead  of 
being  made  a  nation,  they  made  a  nation  of  the  North.  War  has 
elevated  and  purified  the  Yankees,  and  now  they  have  the  gigantic 
task  laid  at  Uieir  do<n«  to  elevate  and  pniify  4,000,000  of  Blaves.  I 
earowtly  hope  that  tiie  NordienierB  may  not  be  found  wanting  in 
their  portion  of  the  superhuman  work.  The  day  for  Africa  is  yet  to 
come.  Poesibly  the  freed  men  may  be  an  agency  in  elevating  their 
Fatherland. 

"  England  is  in  the  rear.  This  affair  in  Jamaica  brought  out  the 
fact  of  a  large  infusion  of  bogiephobia  in  the  English.  Frightened  in 
early  years  by  their  mothers  witli  '  Bogie  Blackman,'  tbey  were 
terrified  out  of  their  wits  by  a  riot,  and  the  sensation  writers,  who  act 
the  part  of  the  'dreadful  boys'  who  frighten  aunts,  yelled  out  that 
emancipation  was  a  mistake.  '  The  Jamaica  negroes  were  aa  sav^e  aa 
vrhen  they  left  Africa.'  They  might  have  put  it  much  stronger  by 
saying,  as  the  rabble  that  attended  Tom  Sayers's  funeral,  or  that  collects 
at  every  execution  at  \ewgate.  But  our  golden  1^  is  not  in  the  past. 
It  is  in  the  future, — in  ^  good  time  coming  yet  for  A^ca  and  for 
the  world. 

"  The  task  I  undertook  was  to  examine  the  watershed  of  South 
Central  Africa,  This  was  the  way  Sir  Roderick  put  it,  and  though 
he  mentioned  it  as  the  wish  of  tJie  Geographical  Council,  I  suspect 
it  was  his  own  idea ;  iax  two  members  of  the  Society  wrote  out  '  in- 
etmctions'  for  me,  and  the  watershed  was  not  mentioned.  But 
scientific  words  were  nsed  which  the  vrit^v  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"  The  ezaminatioQ  of  the  watershed  contained  the  true  scientific 
node  of  procedure,  and  Sir  Eoderick  said  to  me :  '  You  will  be  the 
discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.'  I  shaped  my  course  for  a  path 
acnwB  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  but  to  avoid  the  certainty  of 
seeing  all  my  attendants  bolting  at  the  first  sight  of  the  wild  tribes 
there,  the  Nindi,  I  changed  off  to  go  round  the  south  end,  and  if  not, 
cross  the  middle.  What  I  feared  for  the  north  took  place  in  the 
south  when  the  Johanna  men  heard  of  the  Mazitu,  though  we  were 
160  miles  from  the  marauders,  and  I  offered  to  go  due  west  till 
past  their  beat.  They  were  terrified,  and  ran  away  as  soon  as  they 
saw  my  face  turned  west.  I  got  carriers  from  village  to  village,  and 
got  on  nicely  with  people  who  had  never  engaged  in  the  slave-trade ; 
but  it  was  dow  work.  I  came  very  near  to  the  Maritn  three  times, 
but  obtained  information  in  time  to  avoid  them.  Once  we  were  taken 
for  Mazitu  ourselves,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  excited  savages. 
They  produced  a  state  of  confusion  and  terror,  and  men  fled  hither 
and  thither  with  the  fear  of  death  on  them.  Casembe  would  not  let 
me  go  into  his  southern  district  till  he  had  sent  men  to  see  that  the 
Mautn,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Lunda,  the  Watnta,  had  left.  Where 
they  had  been  all  the  food  was  swept  off,  and  we  suffered  cruel  hunger. 
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We  h&d  goods  to  buy  with,  but  the  people  h&d  nothing  to  sell,  aixl 
were  liring  on  herba  and  mushroonu.  I  had  to  feel  eveiy  step  of  the 
way,  and  generally  was  groping  in  the  dark.  No  one  knew  anything 
beyond  his  own  diatrict,  and  who  cored  where  the  rivers  rant 
Cssembe  said,  when  I  was  going  to  Lake  Bangweolo:  'One  piece  of  water 
was  just  Uke  another  (it  is  the  Bangweolo  water),  but  as  jqut  chief 
desired  you  to  risit  that  one,  go  to  it.  If  yon  see  a  travelling  partj 
going  north,  join  it.  If  not,  come  back  to  me  and  I  will  send  yoa 
safely  along  my  path  by  Moero ; '  and  gave  me  a  man's  load  of  a  Gab 
like  whitebait.  I  gradually  gained  more  light  on  the  country,  and 
slowly  and  surely  saw  the  problem  of  the  fountains  of  the  Kile  de- 
veloping before  my  eyes.  The  vast  volume  of  water  drsdning  away  to 
the  north  made  me  conjecture  that  I  had  been  working  at  the  sonnee 
of  the  Congo  too.  My  present  trip  to  Manyuema  proves  that  all  goes 
to  the  river  of  B^Q^t.  In  fact,  the  head-watere  of  the  Nile  are 
gathered  into  two  or  three  arms,  veiy  much  as  was  depicted  by  Ptolem; 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  What  we  modems  can  claim  is  re- 
discovery of  what  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  like  the  drcnmnavigadrai 
of  Africa  by  the  Fhcenician  admiral  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs  B.C  60(t 
He  was  not  believed,  because  '  he  had  the  sun  on  his  ri|^t  hand  is 
going  round  from  east  to  weet'  Though  to  us  this  stamps  his  tale  » 
genuine,  Ptolemy  was  not  believed,  because  his  sources  were  between 
10  and  12  north  latitude,  and  collected  into  two  or  three  great  head 
branches.     In  my  opinion  his  informant  must  have  visited  them. 

"I  cared  nothing  for  money,  and  contemplated  spending  my 
life  as  a  hard-working  poor  missionary.  By  going  into  the  coantry 
beyond  Euruman  we  pleased  the  Directors,  but  the  praises  the; 
b^^wed  ezcit«d  envy.  Mamma  and  you  all  had  hard  times.  He 
missionaries  at  Kuruman,  and  south  of  it,  had  comfortable  houses  ud 
gardens.  They  could  raise  wheat,  pumpkins,  maize,  at  very  small  ex- 
pense, and  their  gardens  yielded  besides  applra,  peara,  apricots,  peadies, 
qniaces,  oranges,  grapes,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  all  vegetables,  for 
little  more  than  the  trouble  of  watering.  A  series  of  droughts  compelle*! 
OS  to  send  for  nearly  all  our  food  270  mites  off.  Instead  of  help  «e 
had  to  pay  the  uttermost  farthing  for  everything,  and  got  bitter  enry 
besides.  Many  have  thought  that  I  was  inflated  by  the  praises  I  hti! 
lavished  upon  me,  but  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  read  anything  of 
pruse.  I  am  thankful  that  a  kind  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do 
what  will  reflect  honour  on  my  children,  and  show  myself  a  stwi'- 
hearted  servant  of  Him  from  whom  comes  every  gift.  None  of  70s 
must  become  mean,  craven-hearted,  untruthful,  or  dishonest,  for  if  ;o» 
do,  you  don't  inherit  it  from  me.  I  hope  that  you  have  selected  s 
profession  that  suits  your  taste.  It  will  make  you  hold  up  your  head 
among  men,  and  is  your  most  serious  duty.  I  shall  not  live  long,  tnd 
it  would  not  be  well  to  rely  on  my  influence.  I  could  help  yon » 
little  while  living,  but  have  little  ^se  than  what  people  call  a  gTe>> 
name  to  bequeati^  afterwards.      I  am   nearly  toothleaB,  and  in  nf 
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second  childhood.  The  green  maize  was  in  one  part  the  only  food  we 
coTild  get  with  any  taste.  I  ate  the  hard  fare,  aud  was  once  horrified 
by  finding  most  of  my  teeth  loose.  They  never  fastened  again,  and 
geoeraUy  became  so  loose  as  to  cause  pain.  I  had  to  extract  them, 
and  did  so  by  putting  on  a  strong  thread  with  what  sailors  call  a 
clovehitch,  tie  the  other  end  to  a  etump  above  or  below,  as  the  tooth 
vras  upper  or  lower,  strike  the  thread  with  a  heavy  pistol  or  stick,  and 
the  tooth  dangled  at  tbe  stump,  and  no  pain  was  felt.  Two  upper 
£ront  teeth  are  thus  out,  and  so  many  more,  I  shall  need  a  whole  set 
of  artificiatfl.  £  may  here  add  that  the  Manyuema  stole  the  bodies  of 
slaves  which  were  boried,  till  a  threat  was  used.  They  said  the 
hyenas  had  exhumed  the  dead,  but  a  slave  was  cast  out  by  Banyamwezi, 
»nd  neither  hyenas  nor  men  touched  it  for  seven  days.  The  threat  was 
effectual.  I  think  that  they  are  cannibals,  but  not  ostentatiously  so. 
The  disgnst  expressed  by  native  traders  has  made  them  ashamed. 
Women  never  partook  of  human  flesh.  Eating  aokos  or  gorillas 
must  have  been  a  step  in  the  process  of  teaching  them  to  eat  men. 
The  eight  of  a  soko  nauseates  me.  He  is  so  hideously  ugly,  I  can 
conceive  no  other  use  for  him  than  sitting  for  a  portrait  of  Satan.  I 
have  lost  many  months  by  rains,  refusal  of  my  attendants  to  go  into  a 
canoe,  and  irritable  eating  ulcers  on  my  feet  from  wading  in  mud 
instead  of  sailing.  They  are  MghtfuUy  common,  and  often  lull  slaves. 
I  am  recovering,  and  hope  to  go  down  Lualaba,  which  I  would  call 
Webb  River  or  Lake ;  touch  then  another  Lualaba,  which  I  will  name 
Young's  Eiver  or  Lake;  and  then  by  the  good  hand  of  our  Father  above 
tnm  homewards  through  Karagwe.  As  ivory  trading  here  is  like 
gold-digging,  I  felt  constrained  to  offer  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
and  goods  to  my  Mend  Mohamad  Bogharib  for  men.  It  was  better  to 
do  tJlis  than  go  back  to  Ujiji,  and  then  come  over  the  whole  260 
miles.  I  would  have  waited  there  for  men  from  Zanzibar,  but  the 
authority  at  Ujiji  behaved  eo  oddly  about  toy  letters,  I  fear  they 
never  went  to  the  coast  The  worthless  slaves  I  have  saw  that  I  was 
at  their  mercy,  for  no  Manyuema  wUl  go  into  the  next  district,  and 
they  behaved  as  low  savages  who  have  been  made  &ee  alone  can. 
Their  eagerness  to  enslave  and  kill  their  own  countrymen  is  dis- 


"  Give  my  love  to  Oswell  and  Anna  Mary  and  the  Aunties.     I 
have  received  no  letter  from  any  of  you  since  I  left  home.     The  good 
Lord  bless  you  all,  and  be  gracious  to  you. — Aff'ectionately  yours, 
"  DAvm  LmsosToNB." 

Another  letter  ia  addressed  to  Sir  Thonuus  Maclear 
and  Mr.  Mann,  September  1869.  He  enters  at  con- 
siderable length  into  his  reasons  for  the  supposition  that 
he  had  discovered,  on  the  watershed,  the  true  sources  of 
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the  Nile.  He  refers  in  a  generous  spirit  to  the  discoTeries 
of  other  travelleiB,  mistaken  though  he  r^arded  their 
views  on  the  sources,  and  is  particularly  complimeutaiy 
to  Miss  Tinn^ : — 

"  A  Dutch  Udf  Thom  I  neror  saw,  sad  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
sare  from  scraps  in  the  newspapers,  mores  my  sympathy  more  than 
any  other.  By  her  wise  foresight  in  providing  a  steamer,  and  puahing 
on  up  the  river  after  the  severest  domestic  affliction— the  Iom  by 
fever  of  her  two  aante — till  after  she  was  assnred  by  Speke  uid 
Grant  that  they  had  already  discovered  in  Victoria  Nyan^a  the  aoorcei 
she  sought,  she  proved  herself  a  genuine  explorer,  and  then  \ij  trying 
to  go  S.W.  on  land.  Had  they  not,  honestly  enough  of  cooreei,  given 
her  their  mistaken  views,  she  most  inevitably,  by  boat  or  on  land,  hare 
reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile.  I  cannot  conceive  of  her 
stopping  short  of  Bangweolo.  She  showed  such  indomitable  plack 
she  must  be  a  descendant  of  Tan  Tromp,  who  swept  the  Engliah 
Channel  till  killed  by  our  Blake,  and  whose  tomb  every  Englishmaii 
who  goes  to  Holland  is  sure  to  visit. 

"  We  great  he-beasts  say, '  Exploration  was  not  becoming  her  sex.' 
Well,  considenng  that  at  least  1 600  years  have  elapsed  since  Ptolemy's 
informants  reached  this  region,  and  kings,  emperors,  and  all  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  longed  in  vain  to  know  the  fountains,  exploration 
does  not  seem  to  have  become  the  other  sex  either.  She  came  moch 
further  up  tlian  the  two  centurions  sent  by  Nero  CiBBar. 

"  I  have  to  go  down  and  see  where  the  two  arms  unite — tiie  lost 
city  Meroe  oi^;ht  to  be  there, — then  get  back  to  Ujiji  to  get  a  supply 
of  goods  whidi  I  have  ordered  from  Zanzibar,  turn  bankrupt  after  I 
secure  them,  and  let  my  creditors  catch  me  if  they  can,  as  I  finish  np 
by  going  round  outeide  and  south  of  all  the  sources,  so  that  I  may  be 
sure  no  one  will  cut  me  out  and  say  he  found  other  sources  sonUi  of 
mine.  This  is  one  reason  for  my  concluding  trip ;  another  is  to  visit 
the  undei^;round  houses  in  stone,  and  the  copper  mines  of  Kataa^ 
which  have  been  worked  for  ages  (Malachite).  I  have  still  a  seriously 
long  task  before  me.  My  letters  have  been  delayed  inexplicably,  so  I 
don't  know  my  affairs.  If  I  have  a  salary  t  don't  know  it,  tJioi^  the 
Ati/y  Tdeyraiph  abused  me  for  receiving  it  when  I  had  none.  Of  this 
alone  I  am  sure — ^my  friends  will  all  wish  me  to  make  a  complete 
work  of  it  before  I  leave,  and  in  their  wish  I  join.  And  it  is  better  to 
go  in  now  than  to  do  it  in  vain  afterwards." 

"  I  have  still  a  seriously  long  task  before  me."  Yet 
he  had  lately  been  worse  in  health  and  weaker  than  lie 
had  ever  been  ;  he  was  much  poorer  than  he  expected  to 
be,  and  the  difficulties  hcid  proved  &r  beyond  any  he  had 
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hitherto  ezpenenced.    But  so  &r  from  thinking  of  taking    ^ 
things  more  easily  than  before,  he  actuallj  enlaiges  his 
programme,  and  resolves  to  "  fiTiish  up  fay  going  round    ' 
outside  and  south  of  all  the  sources."    His  spirit  seems    f 
only  to  rise  as  di£Sculties  are  multiplied 

He  writes  to  his  daughter  Agnes  at  the  same  time : 
"  You  remark  that  you  think  you  could  have  travelled  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Baker,  and  I  think  so  too.  Your  mamma 
was  &mou8  for  roughing  it  in  the  hush,  and  was  never  a 
trouble."  The  allusion  carries  him  to  old  days — their 
travels  to  Lake  'Ngami,  Mrs.  Livingstone's  death,  the 
Helmores,  the  Bishop,  Thornton.  Then  he  speaks  of 
recent  trouUes  and  difficulties,  his  attack  of  pneumonia, 
&om  which  he  had  not  expected  to  recover,  his  annoy- 
ances with  his  men,  so  unlike  the  old  Makololo,  the  loss 
of  his  letters  and  boxes,  with  the  exception  of  two  from 
an  unknown  donor  that  contained  the  Saturday  Review 
and  his  old  fiiend  Punch  for  1868.  Then  he  goes  over 
African  travellers  and  their  achievements,  real  and  sup- 
posed. He  returns  again  to  the  achievements  of  ladies, 
and  praises  Miss  Tinn^  and  other  women.  "  The  death- 
knell  of  American  slaveiy  was  rung  fay  a  woman's  hand. 
We  great  he-beasts  say  Mrs.  Stowe  exaggerated.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  slavery  I  say  exa^;eration  is  a  simple 
impossibility.  I  go  with  the  sailor  who,  on  seeing  slave- 
traders,  said  : '  If  the  devil  don't  catch  these  fellows,  we 
might  as  wdl  have  no  devH  at  all* " 

The  year  1870  was  b^im  with  the  prayer  that  in 
the  course  of  it  he  might  be  able  to  complete  his  enter- 
prise, and  retire  through  the  Basango  before  the  end  of  it 
Li  February  he  hears  with  gratitude  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Young's 
Search  Expedition  up  the  Shir^  and  Nyassa.  In  setting 
out  anew  he  takes  a  more  northerly  course,  proceeding 
through  paths  blocked  with  very  rank  v^etation,  and 
suffering  from  cholendc  illness  caused  by  constant  wet- 
tings.    In  the  course  of  a  month  the  effects  of  the  wet 
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became  orerpowering,  and  on  7th  Pebruaiy  Dr.  Living- 
stone  had  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  He  remained 
quiet  till  26th  June. 

In  April  1870,  from  "  Manyuema  or  Cannibal  Country, 
say  150  miles  N.w,  of  Ujiji,"  he  began  a  letter  to  Sir 
Koderick  Murchison,  but  changed  its  destination  to  his 
brother  John  in  Canada.  He  notices  his  immediate 
object — to  ascertain  where  the  Lualaba  joined  the  east^n 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  contrasts  the  lucid  reasonable 
problem  set  him  by  Sir  Roderick  with  the  absurd 
instructions  he  had  received  from  some  members  of  the 
Geographical  Society.  "  I  was  to  fiimish  '  a  survey  on 
successive  pages  of  my  journal,'  '  latitudes  every  night,' 
'  hydrography  of  Central  Africa,'  and  because  they  voted 
one-fifth  or  perhaps  one-sixth  part  of  my  expenses,  gire 
them  '  all  my  notes,  copies  if  not  the  originals  I'  For 
mere  board  and  no  lodgings  I  waa  to  work  for  years 
and  hand  over  the  results  to  them."  Contrasted  with 
such  absurdities.  Sir  Roderick's  proposal  had  quite 
&scinated  him.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  waterabed 
extended  800  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  had  traveised 
it  in  every  direction,  but  at  a  cost  which  had  been 
wearing  out  both  to  mind  and  body.  He  drops  a  tear 
over  the  Universities  Mission,  but  becomes  merry  over 
Bishop  Tozer  strutting  about  with  his  crosier  at  Zanzibar, 
and  in  a  fine  clear  day  getting  a  distant  view  of  the 
continent  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  Bishop.  He 
denounces  ^e  vile  policy  of  the  Portuguese,  and  laments 
the  indecision  of  some  influential  persons  who  virtually 
upheld  it.  He  is  tickled  with  the  generous  offer  of  a 
small  salary,  when  he  should  settle  somewhere,  that  had 
been  made  to  him  by  the  Government,  while  men  who 
had  risked  nothing  were  getting  handsome  salaries  of  &r 
greater  amount ;  but  rather  than  sacrifice  the  good  of 

Africa,  HE  WOULD  SPEND  EVERT  PENNY  OP  HIS  PBIVATB 

MEANa     He  seems  surrounded  by  a  whole  sea  of  diffi- 
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cultiea,  but  through  all,  the  nobility  of  his  spirit  shines     ^ 
undimmed.     To  persevere  in  the  line  of  duty  is  his  only 
conceivable  course.     He  holds  as  firmly  as  ever  by  the     '\ 
old  anchor — '*  All  will  turn  out  right  at  last." 

When  ready  they  set  out,  on  26th  Juna  Most  of 
hifi  people  &iled  him;  but  nothing  daunted,  he  set  off 
then  with  only  three  attendants,  Susi,  Chuma,  and 
Gardner,  to  the  north-west  for  the  Lualaba.  Whenever  he 
comee  among  Arab  traders  he  finds  himself  suspected  and 
hated  because  he  is  known  to  condemn  their  evil  deeds. 

The  difficulties  by  the  way  were  terrible.  Fallen  trees 
and  flooded  rivere  made  marching  a  perpetual  struggle. 
For  the  first  time,  Livingstone's  feet  felled  him.  Instead 
of  healing  as  hitherto,  when  torn  by  hard  travel,  irritat- 
ing sores  iastened  upon  them,  and  as  he  had  but  three 
attendants,  he  had  to  limp  back  to  Bambarr^,  which  he 
reached  in  the  middle  of  July. 

And  here  he  remained  in  his  hut  for  eighty  days,  \ 
till  10th  October,  exercising  patience,  harrowed  by  the  | 
wickedness  he  could  not  stop,  extracting  information 
from  the  natives,  thinking  about  the  foimtaios  of  the 
Nile,  trying  to  do  some  good  among  the  people,  listeniag 
to  accounts  of  soko-himting,  and  last,  not  least,  reading  > 
his  Bible.  He  did  not  leave  Bambarr^  till  16th  Februaiy 
1871.  From  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  heard 
he  was  more  and  more  persuaded  that  he  was  among  the 
true  foimtalns  of  the  NUe.  His  reverence  for  the  Bible 
gave  that  river  a  sacred  character,  and  to  throw  light  on 
its  origin  seemed  a  kind  of  rdigious  act.  He  admits, 
however,  that  he  is  not  quite  certain  about  it,  though  he 
does  not  see  how  he  can  be  mistaken.  He  dreams  that 
in  his  early  life  Moses  may  have  been  in  these  parts,  and 
if  he  should  only  discover  any  confirmation  of  sacred 
history  or  sacred  dironology  he  would  not  grudge  all  the 
toil  and  hardship,  the  pain  and  himger,  he  had  undergone. 
The  vmy  spot  where  the  fountains  are  to  be  found  becomes 
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defined  in  his  mind.  He  even  drafts  a  despatch  which  be 
hopes  to  write,  saying  that  the  fountains  are  within  a 
qiiarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other  I 

Then  he  hethiuka  him  of  bis  friends  who  have  done 
nohle  battle  with  slavery,  and  half  in  fency,  half  in 
earnest,  attaches  their  names  to  the  various  waters.  The 
fountain  of  the  Liambai  or  Upper  Zambesi  he  names 
Palmerston  Fountain,  in  fond  remembrance  of  tiiat  good 
man's  long  and  unwearied  labour  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trada  The  lake  formed  by  the  Lufira  is  to  be 
Lincoln  liake,  in  gratitude  to  him  who  gave  freedom  to 
four  millions  of  slaves.  The  fountain  of  Lufirais  associated 
with  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  accomplished  tbe  grand  work 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  Sindia  in  Upper  India.  Bie 
central  Luulaba  is  called  the  River  Webb,  ailer  tlie 
warm-hearted  friend  imder  whose  roof  he  wrote  The 
Zambesi  and  iia  Tributaries;  while  the  western  brand) 
is  named  tbe  Toung  Biver,  to  commemorate  his  earl; 
instructor  in  chemistry  and  life-long  friend,  James 
Young.  "  He  has  shed  pure  white  light  in  many  lowly 
cottages  and  in  some  rich  palaces.  I  too  bave  shed 
light  of  another  kind,  and  am  fain  to  believe  that  I  have 
performed  a  small  part  in  the  grand  revolution  which 
our  Maker  has  been  for  ages  carrying  on,  by  multitudee 
of  conscious  and  many  unconscious  agents,  all  over  the 
world."^ 

He  is  by  no  means  unaware  that  death  may  be  in  the 
cup.  But,  fortified  as  he  was  by  an  unalterable  convic- 
tion that  he  was  in  the  line  of  duty,  the  thought  of 
death  had  no  influence  to  turn  him  either  to  the  rig^t 
hand  or  to  tbe  left.  For  the  first  three  years  he  had 
had  a  strong  presentiment  that  be  would  falL  But  it 
had  passed  away  as  he  came  near  tbe  end,  and  oow 
he  prayed  God  that  when  he  retired  it  might  be  to 
his  native  home. 

'  See  Latt  Jmanat*,  toL  u.  pp.  6S,  66l 
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I^bably  no  human  being  was  ever  in  circumstiances  "^ 
parallel  to  those  in  which  Livingstone  now  stood.  Years 
had  passed  since  he  had  heard  from  home.  The  sound  of 
his  mother  tongue  came  to  him  only  in  the  broken  sen- 
tences of  Choma  or  Susi  or  his  other  attendants,  or  in  the 
echoes  of  his  own  voice  as  he  poured  it  out  in  prayer,  or 
in  some  cry  of  home-sickness  that  could  not  be  kept  in. 
In  long  pain  and  sickness  there  had  been  neither  wife  nor 
child  nor  brother  to  cheer  him  with  sympathy,  or  lighten 
his  dull  hut  with  a  smile.  He  had  been  baffled  and 
tantalised  beyond  description  in  his  efiPorts  to  complete 
the  little  bit  of  exploration  which  was  yet  necessary  to 
finish  his  task.  His  soul  waa  vexed  for  the  frightful 
exhibitions  of  wickedness  around  him,  where  "man  to 
man,"  instead  of  brothers,  were  worse  than  wolves  and 
tigers  to  each  other.  During  all  his  paat  life  he  had 
been  sowing  his  seed  weeping,  but  ao  far  waa  he  from 
bringing  back  his  sheaves  rejoicing,  that  the  longer  he 
lived  the  more  cause-there  seemed  for  his  tears.  He  bad 
not  yet  seen  of  the  travail  of  his  souL  In  opening  Africa 
he  had  seemed  to  open  it  for  brutal  slave-traders,  and  in 
the  only  instance  in  which  he  had  yet  brought  to  it  the 
feet  of  men  "  beautiful  upon  the  motmtains,  publishing 
peace,"  disaster  had  befallen,  and  an  incompetent  leader 
had  broken  up  the  enterprise.  Yet,  apart  from  his  sense  of 
duty,  there  waa  no  necessity  for  his  remaining  there.  He 
was  offering  himself  a  freewill-offering,  a  living  sacrifice. 
What  could  have  sustained  his  heart  and  kept  hirn  firm 
to  his  purpose  in  such  a  wildemess  of  desolation? 

"  I  read  the  whole  Bible  through  four  times  whilst  I 
waa  in  Manyuema." 

So  he  wrote  in  his  Diary,  not  at  f^e  time,  but  the 

year  after,  on  3d  October  1871.'    The   Bible  gathers 

wonderfid  interest  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it 

is  read.      In  Livingstone's   circumstances  it  waa  more 

'  See  La»^  Jtnirnait,  vol.  ii,  p.  IM. 
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the  Bible  to  him   than  ever.      All  his  loneliness  and 

i  Borrow,    the  sickneea    of  hope   deferred,   the  yearnings 
for  home  that  could  neither  be  repressed  nor  gratified, 
threw  a  new  light  on  the  Word.     How  dearly  it  waa 
I  intended  for  such  as  him,   and  how  sweetly  it  came 
1  home    to    him  I      How  faithfnl  too  were   its    pictures 
of  human  sin  and  sorrow  I     How  true  its  testimony 
i  against  man,  who  will  not  retain  God  in  his  knowledge, 
;  but,  leaving  Him,  becomes  van  in  hia  imaginations  and 
I  hard  in  his  heart,  till  tiie  bloom  of  Eden  is  gone,  and  a 
waste  howling  wilderness  spreads  aroimd  I    How  glorious 
the  out-beaming  of  Divine  Love,  drawing  near  to  thia 
guilty  race,  winning  and  dierishing  them  with  eveiy 
endearing  act,  and  at  last  dying  on  the  cross  to  redeem 
them  I    And  how  bright  the  closing  scene  of  Revelation 
— ^the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness — yoa,   he  can  appreciate  that  attribute— 
the  curse  gone,  death  abolished,  and  all  tears  wiped  from 
'  the  mourner's  eye ! 

So  the  lonely  man  in  his  dull  hut  is  riveted  to  the 
well-worn  book ;  ever  finding  it  a  greater  treasure  as  he 
goes  along ;  and  fain,  when  he  has  reached  its  last  page, 
to  turn  back  to  the  beginning,  and  gather  up  more  of 
the  riches  which  he  has  left  upon  the  road. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Maclear  and  Mr.  Mann  he  writes 
during  his  detention  (September  1870)  on  a  leaf  of  hifi 
cheque-book,  his  paper  being  done.    He  gives  his  theoiy 
of  the  rivers,  ^ilarges  on  the  fertility  of  the  couiiti?, 
bewails  his  difficiilty  in  getting  men,  as  the  Manyuema 
never  go  beyond  their  own  country,  and  the  traders,  who 
have  only  begun  to  come  there,  are  too  busy  collecting 
ivory  to  be  able  to  spare  men.     "  The  tusks  were  left  in 
t^e  terrible  forests,  where  the  animals  were  killed ;  the      , 
people,  if  treated  civilly,  readily  go  and  bring  tiie  predoua      i 
teedi,  some  half  rotten,  or  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  a      I 
rodent  called  dezi.     I  think  that  mad  naturalists  name  it 
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Aialocaudatiis  Swindermanus,  or  some  equally  wise  agglu- 
tination  of  syllables.  .  .  .  My  dhronometers  are  all  dead ;  I 
hope  my  old  watch  was  sent  to  Zanzibar ;  but  I  have  got 
no  letters  for  years,  save  some,  three  years  old,  at  UjijL 
I  have  an  intense  and  sore  longing  to  finish  and  retire, 
ajid  trust  that  the  Almighty  may  permit  me  to  go  home." 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Agnes  from  Manyuema  he 
quotes  some  words  from  a  letter  of  hers  that  he  ever 
after  cherished  as  a  most  refreshing  cordial : — 

"  I  commit  myself  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  s 
and  if  I  ^,  will  do  so  doing  my  duty,  like  one  of  His 
etout-hcMted  servants.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say 
that,  much  as  you  wish  me  home,  you  wotild  rather  hear 
of  my  finiahing  my  work  to  my  own  satisfaction  than 
come  merely  to  gratify  you.  That  is  a  noble  sentence, ' 
and  I  felt  all  along  sure  that  all  my  friends  would  wish 
me  to  make  a  complete  work  of  it,  and  in  that  wish,  in 
Bpite  of  every  difficulty,  I  cordially  joined.  I  hope  to 
present  to  my  young  countrymen  an  example  of  manly 
perseverance.  I  shall  not  hide  from  you  that  I  am  made 
by  it  very  old  and  shaky,  my  cheeks  fallen  in,  space  round 
the  eyes  ditto ;  mouth  almost  toothless, — a  few  teeth  that 
remain,  out  of  their  line,  so  that  a  smile  is  that  of  a  he- 
hippopotamus, — a  dreadful  old  fogie,  and  you  must  tell 
Sir  Roderick  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  me  to 
appear  in  public  till  I  get  new  teeth,  and  even  then  the 
less  I  am  seen  the  better."  '^ 

Another  letter  to  Agnes  from  Manyuema  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  young  soko  or  goriEa  a  chief  had 
lately  presented  to  him  : — 

"  She  Bita  croucliiiig  eighteen  inches  high,  and  is  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  least  miBchievous  of  all  the  monkeys  I  have  seen.  Sh« 
holds  out  her  hand  to  be  lifted  and  carried,  and  if  refused  makes  her 
face  as  in  a  bitter  human  weeping,  and  wrings  her  hands  quite 
humanly,  sometimes  adding  a  foot  or  third  hand  to  make  the  appeal 
more  tonching. .  , .  She  knew  me  at  once  as  a  friend,  and  when  plagued 
by  any  one  always  placed  her  back  to  me  for  s^ety,  came  and  sat  down 
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on  my  mat,  decently  made  a  nest  of  grass  imd  leaves,  and  coTered 
herself  with  the  mat  to  sleep.  I  cannot  take  Her  with  me,  though  1 
fear  that  she  will  die  before  I  return,  from  people  plagning  her.  Her 
fine  long  black  hair  was  beautiful  when  tended  by  her  mother,  who 
was  killed.  I  am  mobbed  enough  alone;  two  sokes — she  and  I — 
would  not  have  got  breath. 

"  I  have  to  submit  to  be  a  gazing-stock.  I  don't  altogether  relish 
it,  here  or  elsewhere,  but  try  to  get  over  it  good-naturedly,  get  into 
the  most  shady  spot  of  the  village,  and  leisurely  look  at  all  my 
admirers.  When  the  first  crowd  begins  to  go  away,  I  go  into  m; 
lodgings  to  take  what  food  may  be  prepared,  as  coffee,  when  I  have  it, 
or  roasted  maize  infusion  when  I  have  none.  The  door  is  shut,  all 
save  a  space  to  admit  light.  It  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  gigantic 
tree,  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  sUdes  in  a  groove  behind  s 
post  on  each  side  of  the  doorway.  When  partially  open  it  is  supported 
by  only  one  of  the  posts.  EE^ger  heads  sometimes  crowd  the  opeD 
space,  and  crash  goes  the  thiu  door,  landing  a  Manyuema  beauty  on 
the  floor.  <It  was  not  I,'  she  gasps  out,  'it  was  Bessie  Bell  and 
Jeanie  Gray  that  shoved  me  in,  and — '  as  she  scrambles  oat  of  tJie 
lion's  den,  'see  they 're  laughing ; '  and,  fairly  out,  she  joins  in  the 
merry  giggle  too.  To  avoid  darkness  or  being  half-smothered,  I  often 
eat  in  public,  draw  a  line  on  the  ground,  then  '  toe  the  line,'  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  circle.  To  see  me  eating  with  knife,  fork,  and  spooa 
is  wonderfuL  '  See ! — they  don't  touch  their  food  l-^what  oddities,  to 
be  sure.'  .  .  . 

"Many  of  the  Manyuema  women  are  very  pretty;  their  hands, 
feet,  limbs,  and  foi-m  are  perfect  The  men  are  huidsome.  Compared 
with  them  the  Zanzibar  slaves  are  like  London  door-knockers,  whick 
some  atrocious  iron-founder  thought  were  like  lions'  faces,  lie  my 
in  which  these  same  Zanzibar  Mohammedans  murder  the  men  and  seiie 
the  women  and  children  makes  me  sick  at  heart.  It  is  Dot  slave-tiade. 
It  is  murdering  free  people  to  make  slaves.  It  is  perfectly  Indescrib- 
able. Kirk  has  been  working  hard  to  get  this  murdersome  system 
put  a  stop  to.  Heaven  prosper  his  noble  efforts !  He  says  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  me, — '  It  is  monstrous  injustice  to  compare  the  free 
people  in  the  interior,  living  under  their  own  chiefs  and  laws,  vith 
what  slaves  at  Zanzibar  afterwards  become  by  the  abominable  system 
which  robs  them  of  their  manhood.  I  think  it  is  like  comparing  the 
anthropologists  with  their  ancestral  sokos.'  .  .  . 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  of  the  departure  of  good  Lady  MurcbiioiL 
Had  I  known  that  she  kindly  remembered  me  in  her  prayers,  it  would 
have  been  great  encouragement.  .  .  . 

"  The  men  sent  by  Dr.  Kirk  are  Mohammedans,  that  is,  unmitiglted 
liars.  Musa  and  his  companions  are  fair  specimens  of  the  lower  diK 
of  Moslems.  The  two  head-men  remained  at  Ujiji,  to  feast  on  Dy 
goods,  and  get  pay  without  work.  Seven  came  to  Bambarr^  and  in 
true  Moslem  style  swore  that  they  were  sent  by  Dr.  Kirk  to  bring  me 
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back,  not  to  go  with  me,  if  the  conntry  were  bad  or  dangerous.  For- 
ward they  would  not  go.  I  read  Dr.  Kirk's  words  to  t^em  to  follow 
wheresoever  I  led.  '  No,  by  the  old  liar  Mohamed,  they  were  to  force 
me  back  to  Zanzibar.'  After  a  saperabundaoce  of  falsehood,  it  turned 
ont  that  it  all  meant  only  an  advance  of  pay,  though  they  had  double 
the  Zanzibar  wages.  I  gave  it,  but  had  to  threaten  on  the  word  of  an 
Englishman  to  shoot  the  ringleaders  before  I  got  them  to  go.  They 
all  speak  of  English  as  men  who  do  not  lie.  ...  I  have  travelled 
more  than  most  people,  and  with  all  sorts  of  followers.  The  Christians 
of  Knruman  and  Kolobeug  were  out  of  sight  the  best  I  ever  had. 
The  Makololo,  who  were  very  partially  christianised,  were  next  best — 
honest,  truthful,  and  brava  Heathen  Africans  are  much  superior 
to  the  Mohameduis,  who  are  the  most  worthless  one  can  have." 

Towards  the  end  of  1870,  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  he  had  bo  far  recovered  that,  though  feeling  the 
want  of  medicine  as  much  as  of  men,  he  thought  of 
setting  out,  in  oirder  to  i-each  and  explore  the  Lualaba, 
having  made  a  bargain  with  Mohamad,  for  £270,  to 
bring  him  to  his  destination.  But  now  he  heard  that 
Syde  bin  Habib,  Dugumb^,  and  others  were  on  the  way 
from  Ujiji,  perhaps  bringing  letters  and  medicines  for 
him.  He  cannot  move  till  they  arrive;  another  weary 
time.     "  Sorely  am  I  perplexed,  and  grieve  and  mourn." 

The  New  Year  1871  passes  while  he  is  at  Bambarr6, 
with  its  prayer  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  finish  his 
task.  At  last,  on  4th  February,  ten  of  the  men  de- 
Bpatched  to  him  from  the  coast  arrive,  but  only  to  bring 
a  fresh  disappointment.  They  were  slaves,  the  property 
of  Banians,  who  were  British  subjects  I  and  they  brought 
only  one  letter  !  Forty  had  been  lost.  There  had  been 
cholera  at  Zanzibar,  and  many  of  the  porters  sent  1^ 
Dr.  Kirk  had  died  of  it.  The  ten  men  came  with  a  lie 
in  their  mouth  ;  they  woiJd  not  help  him,  swearing  that 
the  Consid  told  them  not  to  go  forward,  but  to  force 
Livingstone  back.  On  the  10th  they  mutinied,  and  had 
to  receive  an  advance  of  pay.  It  was  apparent  that  they 
had  been  instructed  by  their  Banian  masters  to  baffle 
him  in  every  way,  so  that  their  slave-trading  should  not 
be  injured  by  his  disclosures.    Their  two  headmen,  Shereef 
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and  Awathe,  had  refused  to  come  ferther  than  Ujiji,  and 
were  revelling  in  his  goods  there.  Dr.  Livingstone  never 
ceased  to  lament  and  deplore  that  the  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  him  were  so  utterly  unsuitable.  One  of  tbem 
actually  formed  a  plot  for  his  destruction,  which  was  only 
frustrated  through  his  being  overheard  by  one  whom 
Livingstone  could  trust.  Livingstone  wrote  to  his  friends 
that  owing  to  the  inefficient^  of  the  men,  he  lost  two 
years  of  time,  about  a  thousand  pounds  in  money,  had 
some  2000  miles  of  useless  travellii^,  and  was  four  several 
times  subjected  to  the  risk  of  a  violent  death. 

At  length,  having  arranged  with  the  men,  he  sets  out 
on  16tii  February  over  a  most  beautiiul  country,  but  woe- 
fully difficult  to  pass  through.  Perhaps  it  was  hardly  a 
leas  bitter  disappointment  to  be  told,  on  the  25th,  that 
the  Lualaba  flowed  west-south-west,  so  that  after  all  it 
might  be  the  Congo. 

On  the  29th  March  Livingstone  arrived  at  Nyangwe 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lualaba.  This  was  the  farthest  point 
westward  that  he  reached  in  his  last  expedition. 

The  slave-trade  here  he  finds  to  be  as  horriUe  as  in 
any  other  part  of  Africa.  He  is  heart-sore  for  human 
blood.  He  is  threatened,  bullied,  and  almost  attacked. 
In  some  places,  however,  the  rumour  spreads  that  be 
makes  no  slaves,  and  he  is  called  "  the  good  one."  His 
men  are  a  ceaseless  trouble,  and  for  ever  mutinying,  or 
otherwise  harassing  him.  And  yet  he  perseveres  in  his 
old  kind  way,  hoping  by  kindness  to  gain  influence  witk 
them.  Mohamad's  people,  he  finds,  have  passed  him  on 
the  west,  and  thus  he  loses  a  number  of  serviceable  axticlee 
he  was  to  get  fix>m  them,  and  all  the  notes  made  for 
bim  of  the  rivers  they  had  passed.  The  difficulties  and 
discouragements  are  so  great  that  he  wonders  whether, 
after  all,  God  is  smiling  on  his  work. 

His  own  men  circulate  such  calumnious  reports  against 
him  that  he  is  unable  to  get  canoes  for  the  navigation  of 
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the  Lualaba.  This  leads  to  weeks  and  months  of  weary 
waiting,  and  yet  all  in  vain ;  but  afterwards  he  finds 
some  consolation  on  discovering  that  the  navigation  was 
perilous,  that  a  canoe  had  been  lost  fronj  the  inexperience 
of  her  crew  in  the  rapids,  so  that  had  he  been  there, 
he  should  very  likely  have  perished,  as  his  canoe  would 
probably  have  been  foremost. 

A  change  of  plan  was  necessary.  On  5th  July  he 
oflfered  to  Dugumbd  £400,  with  all  the  goods  he  had 
at  Ujiji  besides,  for  men  to  replsrce  the  Banian  slaves, 
and  for  the  other  means  of  going  up  the  Lomam^  to 
Katanga,  then  returning  and  going  up  Tanganyika  to 
UjijL  Dugumb^  took  a  little  tune  to  consult  his  finends 
before  replying  to  the  ofier. 

Meanwhile  an  event  occurred  of  unprecedented  horror, 
that  showed  Livingstone  that  he  could  not  go  to  Lomam^ 
in  the  company  of  Dugumb^.  Between  Dugumb^'s 
people  and  another  chief  a  frightful  system  of  pillage, 
murder,  and  burning  of  villages  was  going  on  with 
horrible  activity.  One  bright  summer  morning,  l5th 
July,  when  fifteen  hundred  people,  chiefly  women,  were 
engaged  peacefully  in  marketing  in  a  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lualaba,  and  while  Dr.  lavingstone  was  sauntering 
about,  a  murderous  fire  was  opened  on  the  people,  and  a 
massacre  ensued  of  such  measureless  atrocity  that  he 
could  describe  it  only  by  saying  that  it  gave  him  the 
impression  of  being  in  hell.  The  event  was  so  superla- 
tively horrible,  and  had  such  an  overwhelming  influence 
on  lAvingstone,  that  we  copy  at  fuU  length  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  in  the  LoAt  JoumaU : — 

"  Before  I  Ii&d  got  thirty  yarde  out,  the  discharge  of  two  guns  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowd  told  me  that  slaughter  had  begun  :  crowds 
dashed  off  from  the  place,  and  threw  down  their  wares  in  confusion, 
and  ran.  At  the  same  time  that  the  three  opened  fire  on  the  mass  of 
people  near  the  upper  end  of  the  market-place,  volleys  were  discharged 
from  a  party  down  near  the  creek  on  the  panic-stricken  women,  who 
dashed  at  the  canoes.     These,  some  fifty  or  more,  were  jammed  in  the 
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creek,  and  the  men  foigot  their  paddles  ia  Uie  terror  that  eeized  all. 
The  canoes  were  not  to  be  got  ont,  for  the  creek  was  too  email  for  so 
many ;  men  and  women,  wounded  by  the  balls,  poured  into  them,  and 
leaped  and  scrambled  into  the  water,  shrieking.  A  long  line  of  heads 
in  the  river  showed  that  great  numbers  struck  ont  for  an  island  a  foil 
mile  off;  in  going  towards  it  they  had  to  pnt  the  left  shoulder  to  a 
cmrent  of  about  tvo  miles  an  hour ;  if  they  had  strack  away 
diagonally  to  the  opposite  bank,  the  current  would  have  aided  them, 
and,  though  nearly  three  miles  off,  some  would  have  gained  land ;  as 
it  was,  the  heads  above  water  showed  the  long  line  of  those  that 
would  inevitably  perish. 

"  Shot  after  shot  continued  to  be  fired  on  the  helpless  and  perish- 
ing. Some  of  the  long  line  of  heads  disappoared  quietly ;  whilst 
other  poor  creatures  threw  their  arms  high,  as  if  appealing  to  tiie 
great  Father  above,  and  sank.  One  canoe  took  in  as  many  as  it  could 
hold,  and  all  paddled  with  hands  and  arms ;  three  canoes,  got  ont  in 
haste,  picked  up  sinking  friends,  till  all  went  down  together,  and  dis- 
appeared. One  man  in  a  long  canoe,  which  could  have  held  forty  at 
fifty,  had  clearly  lost  bis  head ;  be  had  been  out  in  the  stream  befon 
the  massacre  began,  and  now  paddled  up  the  river  nowhere,  and  never 
looked  to  the  drowning.  By  and  by  all  the  heads  disappeared ;  some 
had  turned  down  stream  towards  the  bank,  and  escaped.  Dugnmbi 
put  people  into  one  of  the  deserted  vessels  to  save  those  in  the  water, 
and  saved  twenty-one ;  but  one  woman  refused  to  be  taken  on  board, 
from  thinking  that  she  was  to  be  made  a  alave  of;  she  preferred  tits 
chance  of  life  by  swimming,  to  the  lot  of  a  slave.  The  Bagenja 
women  are  expert  in  the  water,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  dive  for 
oysters,  and  those  who  went  down  stream  may  have  escaped,  but  tlis 
Arabs  themselves  estimated  the  loss  of  life  at  between  330  and  400 
souls.  The  shooting-party  near  the  canoes  were  so  reckless,  they 
killed  two  of  their  own  people  ;  and  a  Banyamwezi  follower,  who  g(^ 
into  a  deserted  canoe  to  plunder,  fell  into  the  water,  went  down,  then 
came  up  again,  and  down  to  rise  no  more. 

"  After  the  terrible  affair  in  the  water,  the  party  of  Tagamoio,  who 
was  the  chief  perpetrator,  continued  to  fire  on  the  people  there,  sod 
fire  their  villages.  As  I  write  I  hear  the  loud  wails  on  the  left  bsnk 
over  those  who  are  there  slain,  ignorant  of  their  many  Mends  nor  in 
the  depths  of  Lualaba.  Oh,  let  Thy  kingdom  come  1  No  one  will  erei 
know  the  exact  loss  on  this  bright  sultry  summer  morning ;  it  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  in  HeU.  All  the  slaves  in  the  camp  rushed  st 
the  fugitives  on  land,  and  plundered  them ;  women  were  for  honn  oA.- 
lecting  and  carrying  loads  of  what  had  been  thrown  down  in  terror" 

The  remembrance  of  this  awful  scene  -was  never  eficed 
from  Livingstone's  heart.  The  accounts  of  it  published 
in  the  newspapers  at  home  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throu^ 
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the  coiintry.  It  was  recorded  at  great  length  in  a 
despatch  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Euid  indeed,  it  hecame 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  and  of  the  mission  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to 
Ajfrica  to  concert  measures  for  bringing  it  to  an  end. 

Dugumb^  had  not  been  the  active  perpetrator  of  the 
tnaasacre,  but  he  was  roixed  up  with  the  atrocities  that 
had  been  committed,  and  liivingstone  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  It  was  a  great  trial,  for,  as  the  Banian 
men  were  impracticable,  there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but 
to  go  hack  to  Ujiji,  and  try  to  get  other  men  there  with 
whom  he  would  repeat  the  attempt  to  explore  the  river. 
For  twenty-one  months,  counting  from  the  period  of 
their  engagement,  he  had  fed  and  clothed  these  men, 
all  in  vain,  and  now  he  had  to  trudge  back  forty- 
five  days,  a  journey  equal,  with  all  its  turnings  and 
windings,  to  six  hundred  miles.  Livingstone  was  ill,  and 
after  such  an  exdting  time  he  would  probably  have  had 
an  attack  of  fever,  but  for  another  ailment  to  which  he 
had  become  more  espedally  subject.  The  intestinal  canal 
had  given  way,  and  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  severe 
internal  hemorrhage,  one  of  which  came  on  him  now.'  It 
appeared  afterwards  that  had  he  gone  with  Dugumbd, 
he  would  have  been  exposed  to  an  assault  in  force  by  the 
Bakuss,  as  they  made  an  attack  on  the  party  and  routed 
them,  killing  two  hundred.  If  Livingstone  had  been 
among  them,  he  might  have  feJlen  in  this  engagement.  So 
agtun,  he  saw  how  present  disappointments  work  for  good. 
The  journey  back  to  Ujiji,  begim  20th  July  1871,  was 
a  very  wretched  one.  Amid  the  universal  desolation 
caused  by  the  very  wantonness  of  the  marauders,  it  was 
impossible  for  Livingstone  to  persuade  the  natives  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  same  set.     Ambushes  were 

*  Hu  friends  uy  that  for  •  cotuiderable  tiine  before  he  luul  been  lubject  to  the 
moat  grievous  pain  from  hnmoirlundB.     Hii  aofferiiigs  were  often  ei 
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set  for  him  fmd  his  company  in  the  forest.  On  the 
8th  August  they  came  to  an  ambushment  all  prepared, 
but  it  had  been  abandoned  for  some  unknown  reason. 
By  and  by,  on  the  same  day,  a  large  spear  flew  past 
Livingstone,  grazing  his  neck;  the  native  who  flung 
it  was  but  ten  yards  off;  the  hand  of  God  alone  saved 
his  life.'  Farther  on,  another  spear  was  thrown,  whic^ 
miseed  biTn  by  a  foot.  On  the  same  day,  a  lai^  tree,  to 
which  fire  had  been  applied  to  fell  it,  came  down  within 
a  yard  of  him.  Thus  on  one  day  he  was  deHvered  three 
times  from  impending  death.  He  went  on  throiigh  the 
forest,  expecting  every-  minute  to  be  attacked,  having  no 
fear,  but  perfectly  indifferent  whether  he  should  be  killed 
or  not.  He  lost  all  his  remaining  calico  that  day,  a  tele- 
scope, tunbrella,  and  five  spears.  By  and  by  he  was 
prostrated  with  grievous  illnesa.  As  soon  as  he  could 
move  he  went  onwards,  but  he  felt  as  if  dying  on  his  feet 
And  he  was  ill-rigged  for  the  road,  for  the  Kght  French 
shoes  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  which  had  been  cut 
to  ease  his  feet  till  they  would  hardly  hang  together, 
&iled  to  protect  him  from  the  sharp  fragments  of  quartz 
with  which  the  road  was  strewed.  He  was  getting  near 
to  Ujiji,  however,  where  abundance  of  goods  and  comforta 
were  no  doubt  safely  stowed  away  for  him,  and  the  hope 
of  reUef  sustained  him  under  all  his  triala 

At  last,  on  the  23d  October,  reduced  to  a  living 
skeleton,  he  reached  Ujiji.  What  was  his  misery,  instead 
of  finding  the  abundfoice  of  goods  he  had  expected,  to 
learn  that  the  wretch  Shereef,  to  whom  they  had  been 
consigned,  had  sold  off  the  whole,  not  leaving  one  yard  of 
calico  out  of  3000,  or  one  string  of  beads  out  of  700 
pounds  I  The  scoundrel  had  divined  on  the  Koran,  found 
that  Livingstone  was  dead,  and  would  need  the  gooda  no 
more.  Livingstone  had  intended,  if  he  could  not  get  men 
at  Ujiji  to  go  with  him  to  the  Lualaba,  to  wait  there  till 

^  The  head  of  this  apeu  ia  unong  the  LiviugttoiiB  ralica  at  Naw«t«ad  Abbaf. 
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suitable  men  should  be  sent  up  from  the  coast ;  but  he 
had.  never  thought  of  having  to  wait  in  beggary.  If  any- 
thing could  have  aggravated  the  annoyance,  it  was  to  see 
Shereef  come,  without  shame,  to  salute  him,  and  tell  him 
on.  leaving,  that  he  was  going  to  pray ;  or  to  see  his  slaves 
passing  from  the  market  with  all  the  good  things  his 
property  had  bought  I  Livingstone  applied  a  term  to 
him  which  he  reserved  for  men — black  or  white — whose 
^ckedness  made  them  alike  shameless  and  stupid — he 
■was  a  "  moral  idiot." 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the  traveller  who  fell  among 
thieves  that  robbed  him  of  all  he  had; — but  where  was  the 
good  Samaritan  %  The  Government  and  the  Geographical 
Society  appeared  to  have  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  But 
the  good  Samaritan  was  not  so  far  off  as  might  have  been 
thought  One  morning  Syed  bin  Majid,  an  Arab  trader, 
came  to  hiTn  with  a  generous  offer  to  sell  some  ivory  and 
get  goods  for  him ;  but  Livingstone  had  the  old  feeling 
of  independence,  and  having  still  a  few  barter  goods  lefb, 
which  he  had  deposited  with  Mohamad  bin  Saleh  before 
going  to  Manjoiema,  he  declined  for  the  pt^sent  Syed's 
generous  offer.  But  the  kindness  of  Syed  was  not  the 
only  proof  that  he  was  not  forsaken.  Five  days  after  he 
reached  Ujiji  the  good  Samaritan  appeared  from  another 
quarter.  As  Livingstone  had  been  approaching  Ujiji 
frt>m  the  south-west,  another  white  man  had  been 
approaching  it  from  the  east.  On  28th  October  1871, 
Henry  Moreland  Stanley,  who  had  been  sent  to  look 
for  him  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  jimior,  of  the  iVew 
York  Sercdd  newspaper,  grasped  the  hand  of  David  Living- 
stone. An  angel  from  heaven  could  hardly  have  been  more 
wdoome.  In  a  moment  the  sky  brightened.-  Stanley 
was  provided  with  ample  stores,  and  was  delighted 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  traveller.  The  sense  of  sym- 
pathy, the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  the  blessing  of  fellow- 
ship, acted  like  a  charm.     Four  good  meals  a  day,  instead 
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of  the  spare  and  tasteless  food  of  the  countij,  made  a 
wonderful  change  on  the  outer  man ;  and  in  a  few  days 
Livingstone  was  himself  again — hearty,  and  happy,  and 
hopeful  as  before. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  and  entering  on  the  last 
two  years  of  Livingstone's  life,  which  have  so  lively  an 
interest  of  their  own,  it  will  be  convenient  to  glance  at  the 
contributions  to  natural  sciMice  which  he  continued  to 
make  to  the  very  end.  In  doing  this,  we  avail  ouiselvee 
of  a  very  tender  and  Christian  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  early  friend,  which  Professor  Owen  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  Review,  April  1875,  aftw  tlie  publication  d 
Livingstone's  La^  Journals. 

Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  been  convinced  by  Living- 
stone's reasoning  and  observations,  that  the  Nile  sources 
were  in  the  Bangweolo  watershed — a  supposition  now 
ascertained  to  have  been  erroneous.  But  what  chieflj 
attracted  and  delighted  the  great  naturalist  was  tlu 
many  interesting  notices  of  plants  and  animals  scattend 
over  the  Last  Joumala.  These  Journals  contain  im- 
portant contributions  bot^  to  economic  and  physiological 
botany.  In  the  former  departxaent,  Livingstone  makes 
valuable  observations  on  plants  usefVd  in  tiie  arts,  such 
as  gimi-copal,  papyrus,  cotton,  india-rubber,  and  the  palm- 
oil  tree ;  while  in  the  latter,  bis  notices  of  "  camivorouB 
plants,"  whidi  catch  insects  that  probably  yield  nourisli- 
ment  to  the  plant,  of  silicified  wood  and  the  like,  Bbov 
how  carefully  he  watched  all  that  throws  light  on  the 
life  and  changes  of  plants.  In  zoolc^  he  was  nerer 
weary  of  observing,  especially  when  he  found  a  strange- 
looking  animal  with  strange  habits.  Spiders,  ante,  and 
bees  of  unknown  varieties  were  brought  to  light,  but  the 
strangest  of  his  new  acquaintances  were  among  the  fishy 
tribes.  He  found  fish  that  made  long  excurmons  on  land, 
thanlcs  to  the  wet  grass  through  which  they  would 
wander  for  mUes,  thus  proving  that  "  a  fish  out  of  vater' 
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is  not  always  the  best  j^mbol  for  a  man  out  of  his 
element.  There  were  fish  too  that  burrowed  in  the 
earth ;  but  most  remarkable  at  first  sight  were  the  fish 
tliat  appeared  to  bring  forth  their  young  by  ejecting  them 
&om  their  mouths.  If  Bruce  or  Du  Chaillu  had  made 
such  a  statement,  remarks  Professor  Owen,  what  ridicule 
would  they  not  have  encountered  I  But  Livingstone  was 
not  the  man  to  make  a  statement  of  what  he  had  not 
ascertained,  or  to  be  content  until  he  had  found  a  scientific 
explanation  of  it.  He  found  that  in  the  branchial  open- 
ings of  the  fish,  there  occur  bags  or  pouches,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  pouch  of  the  opossum,  where  the  yoimg 
may  be  lodged  for  a  time  for  protection  or  nourishment, 
and  that  when  the  creatures  are  discharged  through  the 
mouth  into  the  water,  it  is  only  fi.'om  a  temporary  cradle 
where  they  were  probably  enjoying  repose,  beyond  the  * 
reach  of  enemies. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  Livingstone's  scientific  dis- 
coveries during  this  journey  was  that  "of  a  physical 
condition  of  the  euth's  surfkce  in  elevated  tracta  of  the 
great  continent,  unknown  before."  The  hogs  or  earth- 
sponges,  that  &om  his  first  acquaintance  with  them  (gave 
lum  so  much  trouble,  and  at  last  proved  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  were  not  only  remarkable  in  themselves,  but 
interesting  as  probably  explaining  the  annual  inundations 
of  most  of  the  rivers.  Wherever  there  was  a  plain  sloping 
towards  a  narrow  opening  in  hUls  or  higher  ground,  there 
were  the  conditions  for  an  Airican  sponge.  The  vegeta- 
tion fells  down  and  rots,  and  forms  a  rich  black  loam, 
resting  often,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  on  a  bed  of  pure 
river  sand.  The  early  rains  turn  the  vegetation  into  slush, 
and  fill  the  pools.  The  later  rains,  finding  the  pools 
already  full,  run  off  to  the  rivers,  and  form  the  inundation. 
The  first  rains  occur  south  of  the  equator  when  the  sun 
goes  vertically  over  any  spot,  and  the  second  or  greater 
rains  happen  in  his  course  north  again.     This,  certainly, 
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was  the  case  as  observed  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shir^,  and 
taking  the  dlfiferent  times  for  the  sun's  passf^  north  of 
the  equator,  it  explained  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

Such  notices  show  that  in  his  love  of  nature,  and  in 

his  carefid  observation  of  all  her  agencies  and  processes, 

Livingstone,  in  his  last  journeys,  was  the  same  as  ever. 

\  He  looked  reverently  on  all  plants  and  animals,  and  on 

!  the  solid  earth  in  all  its  aspects  and  forms,  as  the  creatures 

I  of  that  same  God  whose  love  in  Christ  it  was  his  heart's 

I  delight  to  proclaim.     His  whole  life,  so  varied  in  its  out- 

'  ward  employments,  yet  so  simple  and  transparent  in  its 

one  great  object,  was  ruled  by  the  conviction  that  the 

God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  revelation  were  ona 

I  While  thoroughly  enjoying  his  work  as  a  naturalist, 

'.  iProfessor  Owen  frankly  admits  that  it  was  but  a  sec(md- 

ary  object  of  his  lifa     "  Of  his  primary  work  the  record 

is  on  high,  and  its  imperishable  fruits  remain  on  eaitii 

The  seeds  of  the  Word  of  Life  implanted  lovingly,  with 

'  pains  and  labour,  and  above  all  wilii  &lth ; — the  out-door 

scenes  of  the  simple   Sabbath  service;    the    testimony 

of  Him  to  whom  the  worship  was  paid,  given  in  tenns  of 

such  simplicity  as  were  fitted  to  the  comprehension  of 

.  the  dark-skinned  listeners, — these  seeds  will  not  have 

been  scattered  by  him  in  vain.     Nor  have  they  been  sown 

in  words  alone,  but  in  deeds,  of  which  some  part  of  the 

honour  will  redound  to  his  successors.     The  teaching  by 

foi^veness  of  injuries,— by  trust,  however  unworthy  the 

trusted, — by  that  confidence  which  imputed  his  own 

noUe  nature  to  those  whom  he  would  win, — l^  the 

practical  enforcement  of  the  &Gt  that  a  man  might  promise 

and  perform — ^might  say  the  thing  he  meant, — of  tliis 

teaching  by  good  deeds,  as  well  as  by  the  words  of  truth 

and  love,  the  successor  who  treads  in  the  steps  of  LiviBO- 

BTONE,  and  accomplishes  t^ie  discovery  he  aimed  at,  and 

'    pointed  the  way  to,  will  assuredly  reap  the  benefit"' 

>  Quarterly  Remea,  April  1875,  ^  48,  tft: 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

LITINQBTONE    AND    STANLEY. 

A.D.  1871-1872. 

Blr.  Gordon  Bennett  lend*  Stanley  in  (eftrcb  of  Livingrtone — Stenlej  at 
Zumbar  —  Starta  for  ITjiji  —  Reachea  Uuyaiif embe  —  Dangeroiu  illnaai — - 
War  between  Aisbe  and  nativea — Narrow  eeoape  of  Stanley— Approach  to 
Ujiji — Meeting  with  Livingatoae — Idvingitone'a  story — Stanley's  nswa — 
Li*ing«tone'a  goods  and  men  at  Bagamoio — Stanley's  account  of  LiTingstone 
— Befntation  rA  fooliib  and  calonuaiotn  oluu^ee— They  go  to  the  north  of  the 
lake— LiTingttone  reaolTe*  not  to  go  home,  but  to  get  freah  men  and  return 
to  the  Boorcea— Letter  to  Agnee — to  Sir  ThomM  Maclear — The  tniTellers  go 
to  TTnyanyeinbe^More  plnndering  of  stores — Stanley  leaves  for  Zanzibar — 
Stanley's  bitterness  of  heart  at  parting — Liririgttone's  intense  gratitude  to 
Stanley— He  intmata  his  Journal  to  him,  and  comnussions  him  to  send 
•errante  and  stores  from  Zaaabar — Stanley's  Jonrnty  to  the  ooast — Finds 
Seareb  Expeditiim  at  Bagamoio — Proceeds  to  England — Stanley's  reception — 
Unpleasant  feelings— ^^okirciMement — England  grateful  to  Stanley. 

The  meeting  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone  at  Ujiji  was  as 
unlikely  an  occurrence  as  could  have  happened,  and,  along 
with  many  of  the  earlier  events  in  Livingstone's  life,  serves 
to  ehow  how  wonderfully  an  Unseen  Hand  shaped  and 
guarded  his  path.  Neither  Stanley  nor  the  gentleman 
who  sent  him  had  any  personal  interest  in  Livingstone. 
Mr.  Bennett  admitted  frankly  that  he  was  moved  neither 
by  friendship  nor  philanthropy,  but  by  regard  to  his 
business  and  interest  as  a  journalist.  The  object  of  a 
journal  was  to  frtmish  its  readers  with  the  news  which 
they  desired  to  know;  the  readers  of  the  iiTew  York 
ffercdd  desired  to  know  about  Livingstone ;  as  a  jour- 
nalist, it  was  his  business  to  find  out  and  teU  them.    Mr. 

2d 
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Bennett  determined  that,  cost  what  it  might,  he  'would 
find  out,  and  give  the  news  to  his  readers.     These  were 
the  very  unromaxLtic  notions,  with  an  under-current  pro- 
bably of  better  quality,  that  were  passing  through  his 
mind  at  Paris,  on  the  16Ui  October  1869,  when  be  sent 
a  telegram  to  Madrid,  Bummoning  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
one  of  the  "  own  correspondents  "  of  his  paper,  to  "  oome 
to  Paris  on  important  business."    On  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Bennett  asked  him  bluntly,  "  Where  do  you  think  Living- 
stone is?"    The  correspondent  could  not  tell — could  not 
even  tell  whether  he  was  aUve.  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bennett, 
'*  I  think  he  is  alive,  and  that  he  may  be  found,  and  I 
am  going  to  send  you  to  find  him."    Mr.  Stanley  was  to 
have  whatever  money  should  be  found  necessaiy ;  only  be 
TTOS  to  find  Livingstone.     It  is  very  mysterious  that  he 
was  not  to  go  straight  to  Afiica — he  was  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople, Palestine,  and  Egypt  first    Then,  fixan  India, 
he  was  to  go  to  Zanzibar ;  get  into  the  interior,  and  find 
hiTn  if  alive ;  obtain  all  possible  news  of  his  discoveries ; 
and  if  he  were  dead,  get  the  fact  fully  verified,  find  oat 
the  {dace  of  his  burial,  and  tiy  to  obtain  possession  of  bis     i 
bones,  that  they  might  find  a  resting-place  at  home. 

It  was  not  till  January  1871  that  Stanley  reached  ' 
Zanzibar.  To  organise  an  expedition  into  t^e  interior 
was  no  easy  task  for  one  who  had  never  before  set  foot 
in  Afiica.  To  lay  all  his  plans  without  divulging  his  \ 
object  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  difficult  ^  it  had 
ever  entered  into  any  man's  head  to  connect  the  Sts 
York  Herald  with  a  search  for  Livingstone.  But  indomi- 
.  table  vigour  and  perseverance  succeeded,  and  by  the  eai 
of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  persons  in  all  had  started  in  five  caravaos 
*■  at  short  intervals  from  B^;amoio  for  Lake  Tanganyika, 
two  white  men  being  of  the  party  besides  Stanley,  with 
horses,  donkeys,  bales,  boats,  boxes,  rifies,  etc.,  to  an 
amount  that  made   the  leader  of  the  expedition  ask 
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himself  how  such  an  enormous  Treight  of  material  could 
ever  be  carried  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  ordinoiy  and  extraordinaiy  risks  and  troubles  of 
travel  in  these  parts  fell  to  Mr.  Stanley's  lot  in  unstinted 
abundance.  But  when  Unyanyembe  was  reached,  the 
half-way  station  to  Ujiji,  troubles  more  than  extraordinary 
befelL  First,  a  terrible  attack  of  fever  that  deprived  him 
of  his  senses  for  a  fortnight.  Then  came  a  worse  tjxtuble. 
The  Arabs  were  at  war  with  a  chief  Mirambo,  and  Stanley 
and  his  men,  beheving  they  would  help  to  restore  peace 
more  speedily,  sided  with  the  Arabs.  At  first  they  were 
apparently  victorious,  but  immediately  after,  part  of  the 
Arabs  were  attacked  on  their  way  home  by  Mirambo,  who 
lay  in  ambush  for  th«n,  and  were  defeated.  Great  con- 
sternation prevailed.  The  Arabs  retreated  in  panic, 
leaving  Stanley,  who  was  ill,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
foe.  Stanley,  however,  managed  to  escape.  After  this 
experience  of  the  Arabs  in  war,  he  resolved  to  discontinue 
his  alliance  with  them.  Ab  the  usual  way  to  Ujiji  was 
blocked,  he  determined  to  try  a  route  more  to  the  south. 
But  his  people  had  forsaken  him.  One  of  his  two  English 
companions  was  dead,  the  other  was  sick  and  had  to  be 
sent  back.  Mirambo  was  still  threatening.  It  was  not 
till  the  20th  September  that  new  men  were  engaged  by 
Stanley,  and  his  party  were  ready  to  move. 

They  marched  slowly,  with  various  adventures  Mid 
difl&culties,  until,  by  Mr.  Stanley's  reckoning,  on  the 
10th  November  (but  by  Livingstone's  earher),  they  were 
close  on  Ujiji  Their  ^proach  created  an  extraordinary 
excitement.  First  one  voice  saluted  them  in  English, 
iJien  another ;  theee  were  the  salutations  of  Livingstone's 
servants,  Susi  and  Chuma.  By  and  by  the  Doctor  him- 
self appeared.  "  As  I  advanced  slowly  towards  him," 
says  Mr.  Stanley,  "  I  noticed  he  was  pale,  looked 
wearied,  had  a  grey  beard,  wore  a  bluish  cap  with  a 
faded  gold  band  round  it,  had  on  a  red-sleeved  waistcoat 
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and  a  pair  of  grey  tweed  trousers.  I  would  have  run  to 
him,  only  I  was  a  coward  in  the  presence  of  such  a  moh, 
— would  have  embraced  him,  only  he,  being  an  English- 
man, I  did  not  know  how  he  would  receive  me ;  bo  I  did 
what  cowardice  and  ftlse  pride  suggested  was  the  best 
thing — ^walked  deliberately  to  him,  took  off  my  hat  and 
said,  '  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume  ? '  '  Yes,'  said  he,  with 
a  kind  smile,  lifting  his  cap  elighUy.  I  replace  my  hat 
on  my  head,  and  he  puts  on  his  cap,  and  we  both  grasp 
hands,  and  I  then  say  aloud — '  I  thank  God,  Doctor,  I 
have  been  permitted  to  see  you.'  He  answered, '  I  feel 
thanks  that  I  am  here  to  welcome  you.' " 

The  conversation  began — but  Stanley  could  not  re- 
memb^  what  it  was.  "  I  found  myself  gazing  at  him, 
conning  the  wonderful  man  at  whose  side  I  now  sat  in 
Central  Africa.  Every  hair  of  his  head  and  beard,  every 
wrinkle  of  his  fece,  the  wanness  of  his  features,  and  the 
sHghtly  wearied  look  he  bore,  were  all  imparting  intelli- 
gence to  me — the  knowledge  I  craved  for  so  much  ever 
since  I  heard  the  words,  '  Take  what  you  want,  but  find 
Livingstone.'  What  I  saw  was  deeply  interesting  intel- 
ligence to  me  and  unvarnished  truth.  I  'vras  listening 
and  reading  at  the  same  time.  What  did  these  dmub 
witnesses  relate  to  me  ? 

"  Oh,  reader,  had  yon  been  at  my  ade  on  this  day  in 
Uj^i,  how  eloquently  could  be  told  the  nature  of  this 
man's  work  I  Had  you  been  there  but  to  see  and  hear! 
His  lips  gave  me  the  details;  Hps  that  never  lie.  I 
cannot  repeat  what  he  said ;  I  was  too  much  engrossed 
to  take  my  note-book  out,  and  begin  to  stenograph  his 
story.  He  had  so  much  to  say  that  he  began  at  the  end, 
seemingly  oblivious  of  the  &ct  t^iat  five  or  six  years  had 
to  be  accounted  for.  But  his  account  was  oozing  oat ;  it 
was  growing  fast  into  grand  proportions — into  a  most 
marvellous  history  of  deeds." 

And  Stanley,  too,  had  wonderful  things  to  tell  the 
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Doctor.  "  The  news,"  says  Livingstone,  "  he  had  to  t^ 
one  who  had  been  two  ftill  years  without  any  tidings 
&oni  Europe  made  my  whole  &ame  thrill.  The  terrible 
fate  that  had  be&Uen  France,  the  telegraphic  cables  suc- 
cessfiilly  laid  in  the  Atlantic,  the  election  of  General 
Grant,  the  death  of  good  Lord  Clarendon,  my  constant 
fiiend ;  the  proof  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
not  foi^tten  me  in  voting  £1000  for  supplies,  and  many 
other  points  of  interest,  revived  emotions  that  had  lain 
dormant  in  Uanyuema."  As  St^ey  went  on.  Living- 
atone  kept  saying,  "  You  have  brought  me  new  life—you 
have  brought  me  new  lifa" 

There  was  one  piece  of  news  brought  by  Stanley  to 
Livingstone  that  was  fiur  from  satisfactory.  At  Baga- 
moio,  on  the  coast,  Stanley  had  found  a  caravan  with 
supplies  for  Livingstone  that  had  been  despatched  from 
2!anzibar  three  or  fom-  months  before,  the  men  in  charge 
of  which  had  been  lying  idle  there  all  that  time  on  the 
pretext  that  they  were  waiting  for  carriers.  A  letter- 
bag  was  also  lying  at  Bagamoio,  altiiough  several 
caravans  for  Ujiji  had  left  in  the  meantime.  On  he^ng 
that  the  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  Dr.  Kirk,  was  coming  to 
the  neighbourhood  to  hunt,  the  party  at  last  made  off 
Overtaking  them  at  Unyanyembe,  Stanley  took  charge 
of  Livingstone's  stores,  but  was  not  able  to  bring  them 
on ;  only  he  compelled  the  letter-carrier  to  come  on  to 
Ujiji  with  his  bag.  At  what  time,  but  for  Stanley, 
Livingstone  would  have  got  his  lettera,  which  after  all 
were  a  year  on  the  way,  he  could' not  have  told.  For  his 
stores,  or  such  fragments  of  them  as  might  remain,  he 
had  afterwards  to  trudge  all  the  way  to  Unyanyembe. 
Hin  letters  conveyed  the  news  that  Government  had 
voted  a  thousand  poxmds  for  his  relief,  and  were  besides 
to  pay  him  a  salary.^    The  unpleasant  feeling  he  had  had 

'  The  intim&tion  of  uJary  wu  prematare,     LiviiigEtone  got  ■  pennon  of  £300 
■ftrairutli,  vhicli  Luted  onlf  for  k  year  ftud  k  h»U. 
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HO  long  as  to  his  treatment  by  Government  was  thus  at 
last  somewhat  relieved.  But  the  goods  that  had  lain  in 
neglect  at  Bagamoio,  and  were  now  out  of  reach  at 
Unjanyembe,  represented  one-half  the  Government  giant, 
and  would  probably  be  squandered,  like  hia  other  goods, 
before  he  could  reach  them. 

The  impression  made  on  Stanley  by  Livingstone  was 
remarkably  vivid,  and  the  portrait  drawn  by  the  American 
will  be  recognised  as  genuine  by  every  one  who  knows 
what  manner  of  man  Invingstone  was  : — 

"I  defy  Koy  one  to  be  in  his  sodety  long  without  thonnghlf 
fathoming  him,  for  in  him  there  is  no  guile,  and  what  is  apparent  od 
the  surface  is  the  thing  that  is  in  him.  ,  .  .  Dr.  Livingstone  is  aboot 
sixty  yean  old,  though  after  he  was  restored  to  health  he  loobed  like  > 
man  who  had  not  passed  his  fiftieth  year.  His  hair  has  a  ImtwiuGh 
colour  yet,  but  is  here  and  there  streaked  with  grey  lines  over  the 
temples ;  his  beard  and  moustaches  are  very  grey.  His  eyes,  which 
are  hazel,  are  remarkably  bright ;  he  has  a  sight  keen  as  a  hawk's. 
His  teeth  alone  indicate  tfie  weakness  of  age ;  the  hard  fare  of  Limda 
has  made  havoc  in  their  lines.  His  form,  which  soon  assumed  a 
stoutish  appearance,  is  a  little  over  the  ordinary  height,  with  the 
slightest  possible  bow  in  the  shoulders.  When  walking  he  has  a  firm 
but  heavy  tread,  like  that  of  an  overworked  or  fatigued  man.  He  it 
accustomed  to  wear  a  naval  cap  with  a  semicircular  peak,  by  which  he 
has  been  identiSed  throughout  Africa.  His  dress,  when  first  I  saw  him, 
exhibited  traces  of  patching  and  repairing,  but  was  scrupulously  dean. 

"  I  was  led  to  believe  that  Livingstone  possessed  a  splenetic,  mis- 
anthropic temper ;  some  have  said  that  he  is  garrulous ;  that  he  it 
demented ;  that  he  has  utterly  changed  from  the  David  Livingstone 
whom  people  knew  aa  the  reverend  missionary;  that  he  takes  no 
notes  or  oluervationB  but  such  as  those  which  no  other  person  could 
read  but  himself,  and  it  was  reported,  before  I  proceeded  to  Africa,  that 
he  was  married  to  an  AMcan  princm 

"I  respectfully  beg  to  differ  with  all  and  each  of  the  above 
statementa.  I  grant  he  is  not  an  angel ;  but  he  approaches  te  thit 
being  aa  near  as  the  nature  of  a  living  man  will  allow.  I  never  sa* 
any  spleen  or  misanthropy  in  him :  as  for  being  garrulous.  Dr.  Living- 
stone is  quite  the  reveiae;  he  is  reserved,  if  anything;  and  to  the  man 
who  says  Dr.  Livingstone  is  changed,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  never 
could  have  known  him,  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  Doctor  has  a  fimd  of 
quiet  humour,  which  be  exhibits  at  all  times  when  he  is  among  ftienda" 
[After  repudiating  the  charge  as  to  hia  notes  and  observations,  Mr. 
Stanley  continues :]  "  Aa  to  the  report  of  his  AMcan  marriage,  it  ii 
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unnecessary  to  say  more  tliau  tliat  it  ia  untrue,  and  it  is  utterly 
beneath  a  gentleman  even  to  hint  at  such  a  thing  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

**  You  may  take  any  point  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  character,  and  } 
analyse  it  cuefolly,  and  I  would  challenge  xay  man  to  find  a 
fanlt  in  it.  .  .  .  His  gentleness  never  forsakes  him ;  bis  hopefulness 
never  deeeita  him.  No  harassing  anxieties,  distraction  of  mind,  long 
separation  from  home  and  kindred,  can  make  him  complain.  He 
thlnV^  'all  will  come  out  right  at  last ;'  he  has  subh  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  Providence.  The  sport  of  adverse  circumstances,  the  plaything 
of  tlie  miserable  beings  sent  to  him  from  Zanzibar — he  has  been  baffled 
and  worried,  even  almost  to  the  grave,  yet  he  will  not  desert  the  cbai^ 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  friend  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  To  the 
stem  dictates  of  duty,  alone,  has  he  sacrificed  his  home  and  ease,  the 
pleasures,  refinements,  and  luxuries  of  civilised  life.  His  is  the  Spartan 
heroism,  the  inflexibility  of  the  Boman,  the  enduring  resolution  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon — never  to  relinquish  his  work,  though  his  heart  yearns 
for  home ;  never  to  surrender  his  obligations  until  he  can  write  FiNia 
to  his  work. 

"  There  is  a  good-natured  abandon  about  Livingstone  which  was 
not  lost  on  me.  Whenever  he  began  to  laugh,  there  was  a  contagion 
about  it,  that  compelled  me  to  imitate  him.  It  was  such  a  laugh  as 
Tenfelsdrockh's, — a  laugh  of  the  whole  man  &om  head  to  heel.  If  he 
told  a  story,  he  related  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  one  of  its 
;rutbfulnese ;  his  &ce  was  so  lit  up  by  the  sly  fun  it  contained,  that  I 
was  sure  the  stoiy  was  worth  relating,  and  worth  listening  to. 

"  Another  thing  that  specially  attracted  my  attention  was  his  wonder- 
fully retentive  memory.  If  we  remember  the  many  years  he  has  spent 
inAfiica,  deprived  ofbooks,we  may  well  think  it  an  uncommon  memory 
that  can  recite  whole  poems  from  Byron,  Bums,  Tennyson,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  and  LowelL  ... 

"  His  religion  is  not  of  the  theoretical  kind,  but  it  is  a  constant, 
earnest,  sincere  practice.  It  is  neither  demonstrative  nor  loud,  bnt 
manifeate  itself  in  a  quiet,  practical  way,  and  is  always  at  work. 
It  is  not  aggressive,  which  sometimes  is  troublesome  if  not  impertinent. 
In  him  religion  exhibits  its  loveliest  features;  it  governs  bis  conduct 
not  only  towards  his  servants  but  towards  the  natives,  the  bigoted 
Mohammedans,  and  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  Without  it, 
Livingstone,  with  his  ardent  temperament,  his  enthusiasm,  his  high 
spirit  and  courage,  must  have  become  uncompanionable,  and  a  hard 
master.  Religion  has  tamed  him,  and  made  him  a  Christian  gentle- 
man ;  the  crude  and  wilful  have  been  refined  and  subdued ;  religion 
has  made  him  the  most  companionable  of  men  and  indulgent  of  masters 
— a  man  whose  society  is  pleasurable  to  a  degree.  .  .  . 

"  From  being  thwarted  and  hated  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
Arabs  and  half-castes  upon  his  first  arrival  at  Ujiji,  he  has,  through  his 
uniform  liindnpma  and  mild,  pleasant  temper,  won  all  hearts.    I  observed 
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that  nnirersal  respect  was  paid  to  hinL  Even  the  Mohammedaiu  never 
paaeed  his  house  withant  calling  to  paj  their  complimenta,  and  to 
say,  '  The  blessing  of  God  rest  on  yon ! '  Each  Sunday  morning  be 
gathers  hia  little  fiock  around  him,  and  reads  piajere  and  a  cfaspter 
from  the  Bible,  in  a  natural,  unaffected,  and  lunoere  tone;  and  after- 
wards delivers  a  short  address  in  the  Kiaawahili  language,  about  the 
Bubject  read  to  them,  which  is  listened  to  with  evident  interest  and 
attention." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  two  traveUers  should  make  a 
short  excxiraion  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  lake  had  an  outlet  there.  Thia 
waa  done,  hut  it  was  found  that  instead  of  flowing  out,  the 
river  Lusiz^  flowed  into  the  lake,  so  that  the  notion  that 
the  lake  discharged  itself  northwards  turned  out  to  be  an 
etror.  Meanwhile  the  future  arrangements  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone  were  matter  of  anxious  consideration.  One  thing  was 
fixed  and  certain  from  the  beginning :  Livingstone  would 
not  go  home  with  Stanley.  Much  though  his  heart  yearned 
for  home  and  &mily — all  the  more  that  he  had  just 
learned  that  his  son  Thomas  had  had  a  dangerous  accident, 
— and  much  though  he  needed  to  recruit  his  strength 
and  nurse  hia  ailments,  he  would  not  think  of  it  while 
his  work  remained  unfinished.  To  turn  back  to  thoee 
dreary  sponges,  sleep  in  those  flooded  plains,  encoimter 
anew  that  terrible  pneumonia  which  was  "  worse  Uian  ten 
fevers,"  or  that  distressing  heemorrhage  which  added 
extreme  weakness  to  extreme  agony — might  have  turned 
any  heart ;  Livingstone  never  flinched  from  it.  What  a 
reception  awaited  him  if  he  had  gone  home  to  England! 
What  welcome  from  friends  and  children,  what  triumphal 
dieers  from  all  the  great  Societies  and  savanls,  what 
honotus  from  all  who  had  honours  to  confer,  what  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  efforts  to  establish  missions  and 
conmierce,  and  to  suppress  the  slave-traflSc  I  Then  he 
might  return  to  Africa  in  a  year,  and  finish  his  wo^ 
If  Livingstone  had  taken  ^lis  course,  no  whisper  would 
have  been  heard  against  it.    The  nobility  of  his  soul 
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never  rose  higher,  his  utter  abandonment  of  self,  his  » 
entire  devotion  to  duty,  his  right  honourable  detennina- 
tion.  to  work  while  it  was  called  to-day  never  shone  more 
brightly  than  when  he  declined  all  Stanley's  entreaties 
to  return  home,  and  set  his  face  steadfestly  to  go  back  to  ." 
tKe  bc^  of  the  watershed.  He  writes  in  his  Journal : 
"  My  daughter  Agnes  says,  '  Much  as  I  wish  you  to  come 
home,  I  had  rather  that  you  finished  your  work  to  your 
own  satisfaction,  than  retum  merely  to  gratify  me.' 
BighUy  and  nobly  said,  my  darling  Nannie ;  vanity 
whispers  pretty  loudly, '  She  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block.' 
My  blessing  on  her  and  all  the  rest." 

After  careful  consideration  of  various  plans,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  go  to  Unyanyembe,  accoifipanied 
by  Stanley,  who  would  supply  him  there  with  abundance 
of  goods,  and  who  would  then  hurry  down  to  the  coast, 
oi^anise  a  new  expedition  composed  of  fifly  or  sixty 
^thfid  men  to  be  sent  on  to  Unyanyembe,  by  whom 
Livingstone  would  be  accompanied  back  to  Bangweolo 
and  the  sources,  and  then  to  Kua,  until  his  work  should 
be  completed,  and  he  might  go  home  in  peace. 

A  few  extracts  from  Livingstone's  letters  will  show  us 
how  he  felt  at  this  remarkable  crisis.     To  Agnes : — 

"  Tan^onyijta,  \%i}t  Novemher  1871. — [After  detailing  hia  troablee  in  . 
HAiiTiiBiaa,  the  lose  of  &11  hia  gooda  at  Ujiji,  and  the  generous  offer  of  \ 
Syed  bin  Majid,  he  continues :]  Next  I  heard  of  an  Englishman  being 
at  Uny anyembe  with  boats,  etc.,  bat  who  he  was,  none  could  tell.  At 
last  one  of  my  people  came  mnning  out  of  breath  and  shouted, '  An 
Englishman  coming  I '  and  off  he  darted  back  again  to  meet  him.  An 
American  flag  at  the  head  of  a  large  caravan  showed  the  nationality 
of  the  stranger.  Baths,  tents,  saddles,  big  kettles,  showed  that  he  was 
not  a  poor  Lazarus  Uke  me.  He  turned  out  to  be  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
trftTfiUmg  correapondent  to  the  Nem  York  Herald,  sent  specially  to  find 
oat  if  I  were  really  alive,  and,  if  dead,  to  bring  home  laj  bones.  He 
had  brought  abundance  of  goods  at  great  expense,  but  the  fighting 
referred  to  delayed  him,  and  he  had  to  leave  a  great  part  at  Unyanyembe. 
To  all  he  had  I  was  made  free.  [In  a  later  letter,  Livingstone  eays : 
'He  laid  all  he  had  at  my  service,  divided  hia  dothea  into  two  heaps, 
and  preased  one  heap  apon  me;  then  his  medicine-chest;  then  his 
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goods  uid  eveiything  he  had,  and  to  cooz  my  appetite,  often  cooked 
dainty  diehes  with  his  ovn  hand.']  He  came  witii  the  true  American 
characteristic  generosity.  The  tears  often  started  into  my  eyes  aa 
evBTj  &6Bh  proof  of  kindness.  My  appetite  retnmed,  and  I  ate  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  instead  of  acanty  mealB  moming  and  evening.  I 
soon  felt  strong,  and  never  wearied  with  the  strange  news  of  Europe 
and  America  he  told.  The  tomble-down  of  the  fVench  Empire  was 
like  a  dream.  .  .  ." 

A  long  letter  to  his  friends  Sir  Thomas  Madear  and 
Mr.  Mann  of  the  same  date  goes  over  his  travels  in 
Manyuema,  his  many  disasters,  and  then  his  wonderful 
meeting  with  Mr.  Stanley  at  Ujiji  Speaking  of  the 
imwillingness  of  the  natives  to  helieve  in  the  true 
purpose  of  his  journey,  he  says ; — "  They  all  treat  me 
with  respect,  and  are  very  much  afraid  of  being  written 
against ;  but  they  consider  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  be  a 
sham ;  the  true  object  of  my  being  sent  is  to  see  their 
odious  system  of  slaving,  and  if  indeed  my  disclosures 
skotUd  lead  to  the  sv/ppression  of  the  Bast  Coast  slave-trade, 
I  xvovdd  esteem,  that  as  afar  greater  feat  than  the  discovery 
of  all  the  sources  together.  It  is  awful,  but  I  cannot 
speak  of  the  slaving  for  fear  of  appearing  guilty  of 
exaggerating.  It  is  not  trading ;  it  is  murdering  for 
captives  to  be  made  into  slaves."  His  account  of  himself 
in  the  journey  from  Nyangwe  is  dreadful : — "  I  was  near 
a  fourth  lake  on  Hob  cent^  line,  and  only  eighty  miles 
from  Lake  Lincoln  on  our  west,  in  &ct  ^moet  in  edglit 
of  the  geographical  end  of  my  mission,  when  I  was 
forced  to  return  [through  the  misconduct  of  his  men] 
between  400  and  500  miles.  A  sore  heart,  made  still 
sorer  by  the  sad  scenes  I  had  seen  of  man's  inhiunanity 
to  man,  made  this  march  a  terrible  tramp — the  sun 
vertical,  and  the  sore  heart  reacting  on  the  physical 
frame.  I  was  in  pain  nearly  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
arrived  a  mere  ruckle  of  bones  to  find  myself  destitute." 
In  speaking  of  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Stanley's 
kindness ; — "  I  am  as  cold  and  non-demonstrative  as  we 
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islanders  are  reputed  to  be,  but  tbis  kindness  was  over- 
whelming. Here  was  the  good  Samaritan  and  no  mistake. 
Never  was  I  more  hard  pressed ;  never  was  help  more 
welcome." 

During  thirteen  months  Stazdey  received  no  fewer 
than,  ten  parcels  of  letters  and  papers  sent  up  by  Mr. 
Webb,  American  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  while  Livingstone 
received  but  one.  This  was  an  additional  ground  for  feith 
in  the  efficiency  of  Stanley's  arrangementfi. 

The  journey  to  Unyanyembe  was  somewhat  delayed 
by  an  attack  of  fever  which  Stanley  had  at  Ujiji,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  27th  December  that  the  travellers  set 
out.  On  the  way  Stanley  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
Knglish  attendant  Shaw,  whom  he  had  left  unwelL  On 
the  18th  of  February  1872  they  reached  Unyanyembe, 
where  a  new  chapter  of  the  old  history  unfolded  itself 
The  survivor  of  two  headmen  employed  by  Ludha  Damji 
had  been  plundering  Livingstone's  stores,  and  had  broken 
open  the  lock  of  Mr.  Stanley's  store-room  and  plundered 
him  likewise.  Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Stanley  was  able  to 
give  Livingstone  a  large  amount  of  calico,  beads,  brass 
wire,  copper  aheets,  a  tent,  boat,  bath,  cooking-pots, 
medicine-chest,  tools,  books,  paper,  medicines,  cartridges 
and  shot.  This,  with  four  flannel  shirts  that  had  come 
&om  Agnes,  and  two  pairs  of  boots,  gave  him  the  feeling 
of  being  quite  set  up. 

On  the  14th  of  March  Mr.  Stanley  left  Livingstone 
for  lumbar,  having  received  &om  him  a  commission  to 
send  him  up  fifty  trusty  men,  and  some  additional  stores. 
Mr.  Stanley  had  authority  to  draw  firom  Dr.  Kirk  the 
remaining  half  of  the  Government  grant,  but  lest  it 
should  have  been  expended,  he  was  furnished  with  a 
cheque  for  5000  rupees  on  Dr.  Livingstone's  agents  at 
Bombay.  He  was  likewise  intrusted  with  a  large  folio 
HS.  volume  contEuning  his  journals  from  his  arrival  at 
Zanzibar,   28th  January   1866  to   February   20,   1872, 
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written  out  with  all  his  characteristic  care  and  beauty. 
Another  instruction  had  been  laid  upon  him.  If  he 
should  find  another  set  of  slaves  on  liie  way  to  him,  he 
was  to  send  them  back,  for  Livingstone  would  on  no 
account  expose  himself  anew  to  the  misery,  risk,  and 
disappointment  he  had  experienced  from  the  kind  of 
men  that  had  compelled  him  to  turn  back  at  Nyangwe. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  last  act  before  Mr.  Stanley  left  him 
was  to  write  his  letters — twenty  for  Great  Britain,  so. 
for  Bombay,  two  for  New  York,  and  one  for  Zanzibar. 
The  two  for  New  York  were  for  Mr.  Bennett  of  the  A'^eip 
York  ReraM,  by  whom  Stanley  had  been  sent  to  A£rica 

Mr.  Stanley  has  freely  imfolded  to  us  the  bitteniess 
of  his  heart  in  parting  from  Livingstone.  "  My  days 
seem  to  have  been  spent  in  an  £l;^ian  field ;  otherwise, 
why  should  I  so  keenly  regret  the  near  approach  of  the 
parting  hour  1  Have  I  not  been  battered  by  succe&fflve 
fevers,  prostrate  with  agony  day  after  day  lately  ?  Have 
I  not  raved  and  stormed  in  madness  ?  Have  I  not 
clenched  my  fists  in  fruy,  and  fought  with  the  wild 
strength  of  despair  when  in  deliritmi  1  Yet,  I  re^t  to 
surrender  the  pleasure  I  have  felt  in  this  man's  society, 
though  BO  dearly  purchased  .  .  .  March  lAtk. — We  had 
a  sad  breakfast  together.  I  could  not  eat,  my  heart  was 
too  full ;  neither  did  my  companion  seem  to  have  an 
appetite.  We  fotmd  something  to  do  which  kept  us 
longer  together.  At  eight  o'clock  I  was  not  gone,  and  I 
had  thought  to  have  been  off  at  five  A.M.  ...  We 
walked  sade  by  side  ;  the  men  lifted  their  voices  in  a  song. 
I  took  long  looks  at  Livingstone,  to  impress  hie  features 
thoroughly  on  my  memory.  .  .  .  '  Now,  my  dear  Docto, 
the  best  fiiends  must  part.  You  have  come  far  enou^; 
let  me  beg  of  you  to  turn  back.'  '  Well,'  Livingstone 
replied,  '  I  will  say  this  to  you  ;  You  have  done  what  few 
men  could  do, — &r  better  than  some  great  travellers 
I  know.    And  I  am  grat^l  to  you  for  mhskt  yon  have 
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done  for  me.  God  guide  you  safe  home,  and  bless  you, 
my  fiiend.' — '  And  may  Crod  bring  you  safe  back  to  us  all, 
my  dear  friend.  FareweUI' — 'Farewell.'  .  .  .  My  friendly 
reader,  I  wrote  the  above  extracts  in  my  Diary  on  the 
evening  of  each  day.  I  look  at  them  now  after  six 
monfJits  have  passed  away ;  yet  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
them  ;  my  eyes  feel  somewhat  dimmed  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  parting.  I  dared  not  erase,  nor  modify  what 
I  had  penned,  while  my  feelings  were  strong.  God 
grant  that  if  ever  you  take  to  travelling  in  Africa  you 
will  get  as  noble  and  true  a  man  for  your  companion 
as  David  Livingstone  1  For  four  months  and  four  days  I 
lived  with  him  in  the  same  house,  or  in  the  same  boat, 
or  in  the  same  tent,  and  I  never  found  a  fault  in  him.  I 
am  a  man  of  a  quick  temper,  and  often  without  sufficient 
cause,  I  daresay,  have  broken  the  ties  of  friendship ; 
but  with  Livingstone  I  never  had  cause  for  resent- 
ment, but  each  day's  life  with  him  added  to  my  admira- 
tion for  him." 

If  Stanley's  feeling  for  Livingstone  was  thus  at  the 
warmest  temperature,  Livingstone's  sense  of  the  service ) 
done  to  him  by  Stanley  was  equally  xmqualified.     What-  ' 
ever  else  he  might  be  or  might  not  be,  he  had  proved 
a  true  friend  to  him.     He  had  risked  his  life  in  the  : 
attempt  to  reach  him,  had  been  delighted  to  share  with  ' 
him  every  comfort  he  possessed,  and  to  leave  with  him  I 
ample  stores  of  all  that  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his  I 
effort  to  finish  his  work.     Whoever  may  have  been  to 
blame  for  it,  it  is  certain  that  Livingstone  had  been  ' 
afflicted  for  years,  and  latterly  worried  almost  to  death, 
by  the  inefficiency  and  worthlessness  of  the  men  sent 
to  serve  him.     Li  Stanley  he  found  one  whom  he  could 
trust  implicitly  to  do  eveTything  that  zeal  and  energy 
could  contrive  in  order  to  find  him  efficient  men  and 
otherwise  carry  put  his  plans.     It  was  Stanley  therefore 
whom    he   commissioned  to    send    him    up  men  from' 
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I  Zanzibar.     It  was  Stanley  to  whom  he  intrusted  his 

I    Journal  and  other  documenta.     Stanley  had  been  hie 

1    confidential  friend  for  four  months — ^the  only  white  man 

to  whom  he  had  talked  for  six  years.    It  was  matter 

of  life  and  death  to  Livingstone  to  be  supplied  for  thia 

concluding  piece  of  work  iar  better  tihan  he  had  been  for 

years  back.    What  man  in  his  senses  would  have  &iled 

in  these  circumstances  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of 

the  services  of  one  who  had  shown  himself  so  efficient ; 

would  have  put  him  aside  to  fall  back  on  others,  albeat 

his  own  countrymen,  who,  with  aU  their  good- will,  had 

'    not  been  able  to  save  him  from  robbery,  beggary,  and  a 

half- broken  heart  ? 
.  Stanley's  journey  from  Unyanyembe  to  Bagamoio  waa 

I  a  perpetual  struggle  against  hostile  natives,  flooded 
roads,  slush,  mire,  and  water,  roaring  torrents,  ants  and 
I  mosquitos,  or,  as  he  described  it,  the  ten  plagues  of 
IB^gypt.  On  his  reaching  Bagamoio  on  the  6th  May,  he 
found  a  new  surprise.  A  white  man  dressed  in  flannels 
and  helmet  appealed,  and  as  he  met  Stanley  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  splendid  success.  It  was  Lieutenwt 
Henn,  B.N.,  a  member  of  the  Search  Expedition  wbidi 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  and  others  had  sent  out 
to  look  for  Livingstone.  The  resolution  to  organise  such 
an  expedition  was  taken  afrer  news  had  come  to  England 
of  the  war  between  the  Arabs  and  the  natives  at  Un- 
yanyembe, stopping  the  communication  with  Ujiji,  and 
rendering  it  impossible,  as  it  was  thought,  for  Mr. 
Stanley  to  get  to  Livingstone's  relie£  The  expedition 
had  been  placed  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Dawsoo, 
R.N.,  with  Lieutenant  Henn  as  second,  and  was  joined 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  New,  a  missionary  from  Mombasa, 
and  Mr.  W.  Os,well  Livingstone,  youngest  son  of  the 
Doctor.  Stanley's  arrival  at  Bagamoio  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  some  of  his  men,  who  brought  the  news 
that  Livingstone  had  been  found  and  relieved.     On 
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hearing  tliia,  Lieutenant  Dawson  hurried  to  Zanzibar  to 
see  Dr.  Kjrk,  and  resigned  his  command.  Lieutenant 
Henn  soon  after  foDowed  his  example  by  resigning  too. 
They  thought  tJiat  as  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  relieved 
there  waa  no  need  for  their  going  on.  Mr.  New  Hkewiae 
declined  to  proceed.  Mr.  W.  Oswell  Livingstone  was 
thus  left  alone,  at  first  full  of  the  determination  to  go  on 
to  his  father  with  the  men  whom  Stfinley  was  providing ; 
hut  being  in  poor  health,  and  being  advised  by  Dr.  Kirk 
not  to  expose  himself  to  a  needless  risk,  seeing  that  his 
father  had  been  relieved,  it  is  little  wonder  that,  young 
and  inexperienced,  he  too  decided  to  return. 

On  the  2Mh  of  May,  Stanley,  with  Messrs.  Henn, 
Livingstone,  New,  and  Morgan,  departed  in  the  "  Africa" 
&om  Zanzibar,  and  in  due  time  reached  Europe. 

It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  an  enterprise  so 
heautiful  and  so  entirely  successful  as  Mr.  Stanley's 
should  have  been  in  some  de^ee  marred  by  ebullitions 
of  feeling  little  in  haimony  with  the  veiy  joyous  event. 
The  lead^^  of  the  English  Search  Expedition  and 
their  Mends  felt,  as  they  expressed  it,  that  l^e  wind 
had  been  taJten  out  of  their  sails.  They  could  not  but 
rejoice  that  Livingstone  had  been  found  and  relieved,  but 
it  waa  a  bitter  thought  that  they  had  had  no  hand  in 
the  process.  It  was  galling  to  their  feelings  as  English- 
men that  the  brilliant  service  had  been  done  by  a  stranger, 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  a  citizen  of  another  country. 
On  a  small  scale  that  spirit  of  national  jealousy  showed 
itself,  which  on  a  wider  arena  has  sometimes  endangered 
the  relations  of  England  and  America. 

When  Stanley  reached  England,  it  waa  not  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude.  At  first  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Sodety  received  him  coldly.  Instead  of  his 
finding  Livingstone,  it  was  surmised  that  Livingstone 
had  found  him.  Strange  things  were  said  of  him  at  the 
British  Association  at  Brighton.    The  daily  press  actually 
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challenged  Ms  truthfulness;  some  of  the  newspapers 
affected  to  treat  his  whole  story  as  a  myth.  Stanley  says 
frankly  that  this  reception  gave  a  tone  of  bitterness  to 
his  book — Hov}  I  Pound  lAvingstorie — which  it  would  not 
have  had  if  he  bad  understood  the  real  state  of  things. 
But  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  sound;  f^e  people  be- 
lieved in  Stanley,  and  appreciated  his  service.  At  last 
the  mists  cleared  away,  and  England  acknowledged  its 
debt  to  the  American.  The  Geographical  Society  gave 
him  the  right  baud  of  fellowship  "with  a  warmth  and 
generosity  never  to  be  forgotten."  The  President  apolo- 
gised for  the  words  of  suspicion  be  had  previously  used 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  presented  Stanley  with  a  special 
token  of  her  regard.  UnhappUy,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  afiair,  wounds  had  been  inflicted  which  are  not  likely 
ever  to  be  wholly  healed.  Words  were  spoken  on  bolJi 
sides  which  cannot  be  recalled.  But  the  great  &ct 
remains,  and  will  be  written  on  the  page  of  history,  that 
Stanley  did  a  noble  service  to  Livingstone,  eaming 
thereby  the  gratitude  of  England  and  of  the  civilised 
world. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

FBOH  TTNYANYEUBE  TO   BANQWEOLO. 
JLD.  1872-1873. 

livingitone'i  long  mit  at  UayuiTembe — Hu  pUn  of  oparatioits — Hij  fifty-nuitli 
birthday — Beuewal  of  wlt-dedio»tion — Letten  to  Agnes — to  Nma  Jort 
fi'iEraU— Hardnen  of  the  African  battle — Wavering  of  jndgment,  whether 
Loalaba  WH  the  Nile  or  the  Congo — Extntcrt*  from  Jonmal— Oleanu  of 
hnmoar — Natond  history — Hii  diatresB  on  hearing  of  the  death  <A  Sit 
Roderick  Unrchison — Thoagbta  on  mitaioa-work — Arrival  of  hia  eacort — 
Hia  happineu  in  hit  new  men — He  starta  from  UnyanTembe — Dlneea — Great 
amount  of  nin — Near  Bangweolo— Incessant  moiature — Flowers  of  the  forest 
— Taking  of  obeervationt  regnlarly  pnneonted — Dreadfnl  state  of  the  conntiy 
from  rain — Ennger — Furious  attack  of  aats — Greatness  of  LivingBtone'i 
sufferings — Letten  to  Sir  Thomsa  Hodear,  Mr.  Yonng,  hia  brother,  and  Agnea 
— Hia  sixtieth  birthday — Great  weakneaa  in  April — Sunday  terrices  and  ob- 
■errations  ooutinued— Increasing  illnest — The  end  approaching — Idst  written 
words — Last  day  of  his  travels— He  reaches  Chitsmbo'a  village,  in  lUla — la 
found  on  hia  knees  dead,  on  morning  of  lat  May — Courage  and  affectdon  of  bti 
attendants — Hia  body  embalmed— Carried  towards  shore — Dangers  and  suf- 
fering during  the  march — The  par^  meet  lieutenant  Cameron  at  Un- 
yanyembe — Determine  to  go  on — Svae  at  Easekdra — Death  of  Dr.  Dillon — The 
party  i«ach  Bagamoio,  and  the  remaiiis  are  placed  on  board  a  cruiser — The 
Search  EJzpeditions  from  England — to  East  Coast  under  Cameron — to  West 
Coaat  under  Grandy— Explanatioti  of  Expeditiona  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson — 
livingatone'a  remainabronght  to  England — Examined  by  Sir  W.  FergOMonand 
otiieiB— Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey — Inscription  on  sUb — Livingstone's 
wiah  for  a  forest  grave — Linea  from  AmcA— Tribatea  to  his  memory — Sir 
Bartle  Frere — The  Zoned — Lord  Folwarth — Florence  Nightingale, 

When  Stanley  left  LiviDgstone  at  Unyanyembe  there 
waa  nothing  for  the  latter  but  to  wait  there  until  the  men 
should  come  to  him  who  were  to  be  sent  up  from  Zanzi- 
bar. Stanley  left  on  the  14th  March ;  Livingstone  calcu- 
lated that  he  would  reach  Zanzibar  on  the  1st  May,  that 
his  men  would  be  ready  to  start  about  the  22d  May,  and 
that  they  ought  to  arrive  at  Unyanyembe  on  the  10th 
or  15th  July.     In  reality,  Stanley  did  not  reach  Baga- 
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moio  till  the  6th  May,  the  men  were  sent  off  about  the 
25th,  and  t^ej  reached  Unyanyembe  about  the  9th 
August./  A  month  more  than  had  been  counted  on  had 
to  be  spent  at  Unyanyembe,  and  this  delay  was  all  the 
more  trying  because  it  brought  the  traveller  nearer  to 
the  rainy  season. 

The  intention  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  when  the  men 
should  come,  was  to  strike  south  by  Ufipa,  go  round 
Tanganyika,  then  cross  the  Chambeze,  and  bear  away 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Bangweolo,  straight  west  to 
the  ancient  fountains;  from  them  in  eight  dajrs  to 
Katanga  copper  mines ;  from  Katanga,  in  ten  days,  north- 
east to  the  great  imderground  excavations,  and  back 
again  to  Katanga ;  from  which  n.n.w.  twelve  days  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Lincoln.  "  There  I  hope  devoutly,"  he 
writes  to  his  daughter,  "  to  thank  the  Lord  of  all,  and 
turn  my  iace  along  Lake  Kamolondo,  and  over  Lualaba, 
Tanganyika,  Ujiji,  and  homa" 

His  stay  at  Unyanyembe  was  a  somewhat  dreary  one; 
there  was  little  to  do  and  little  to  interest  him.  Five 
days  after  Stanley  lefl  him  occurred  his  fifty-ninth  birtli- 
day.  How  his  soul  was  exercised  appears  from  the  renewal 
of  his  self-dedication  recorded  in  his  Journal ; — 

"19(A  JlforcA,  Sttihda^. — My  Jeeiu,  my  King,  my  Life,  my  All; 
I  Again  dedicate  my  wbole  self  to  Thee.  Accept  me,  and  gnol,  0 
gradons  Father,  that  en  this  year  is  gone  I  may  finish  my  task.  In 
Jesus'  name  I  ask  it.     Amen.     So  let  it  be. 

"DAvm  LmNasTOHi." 

Frequent  letters  were  written  to  his  daughter  from 
Unyanyembe,  and  they  dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  hm 
difficulties,  the  treacherous  way  in  which  he  had  been 
treated,  and  the  indescribable  toU  and  .suffering  vhich 
had  been  the  result.  He  said  that  in  complmning  to  Dr. 
Kirk  of  the  men  whom  he  had  employed,  and  the  dis- 
graceful use  they  had  made  of  his  (i^rk's)  name,  he  never 
meant  to  charge  him  with  being  the  author  of  their 
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crimee,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  say  to  Kirk,  "  I 
don't  believe  you  to  be  the  traitor  they  imply ;"  but  Kirk 
took  Ids  complaint  in  high  dudgeon  as  a  covert  attack 
upon  lumself,  and  did  not  act  toward  him  aa  he  ought  to 
ha-ve  done,  considering  what  he  owed  him.  His  cordial 
and  uniform  testimony  of  Stanley  was — "altogether  he 
has  behaved  right  nobly." 

On  the  1st  May  he  finished  a  letter  for  the  'New  York 
SeraM,  and  asked  God's  blessing  on  it.  It  contained 
the  memorable  words  afterwards  inscribed  on  the  stone 
to  his  memory  in -Westminster  Abbey :  "All  I  can  add 
in  my  loneliness  is,  may  Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down 
on  every  one — ^American,  English,  or  Turk — who  will  help 
to  heal  the  open  sore  of  the  world."  It  happened  that 
the  words  were  written  precisely  a  year  before  his  death. 

Amid  the  universal  darkness  around  him,  the  universal 
ignorance  of  God  and  of  the  grace  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  Africa  should  ever 
be  won.  He  had  to  strengthen  his  faith  amid  this  uni- 
versal desolation.     We  read  in  his  Journal : — 

"ISIh  May. — He  will  keep  His  word — the  gracioae  One,  Aill  of   , 
gnce  and  truth ;  no  doubt  of  it.     He  said  :  '  Him  that  coroeth  nnto 
me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cut  out ;'  and,  *  Whataoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my    | 
name,  I  will  give  it'     He  will  keep  Hie  word :  then  I  can  come  and   . 
humbly  present  my  petition,  and  it  will  be  all  right.     Doubt  is  here 
inadmissible,  sorely.  D.  L." 

His  mind  ruminates  on  the  river  system  of  the  country 
and  the  probability  of  his  being  in  error  : — 

"21^  May. — I  wish  I  had  some  of  the  assorance  possessed  by 
others,  bat  I  am  oppressed  with  the  apprehension  that,  afl«r  all,  it  may 
turn  oat  that  I  hare  been  following  the  Congo ;  and  who  would  risk 
being  put  into  a  cannibal  pot,  and  converted  into  black  man  for  itf" 

"  31«f  JIfay. — In  reference  to  this  Nile  source  I  have  been  kept  in 
perpetnal  doubt  and  perplexity.  I  know  too  much  to  be  positive. 
Great  Lualaba,  or  Lualubba,  as  Manyuema  say,  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  Congo,  and  Nile  a  shorter  river  after  alL'    The  fountains  flowing 

'  From  folM  pnnctiutdoii,  this  posMge  is  uninteUigible  in  the  Latt  JoumUt, 
yoL  ii.  p.  193. 
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Dorth  and  south  seem  in  favour  of  ita  being  the  Nile.     Oreftt  weating 
is  in  fovouT  of  the  Congo." 

"24JA  JviM. — The  medical  education  has  led  me  to  a  continiuJ 
tendency  to  suspend  the  judgment  What  a  state  of  blessedneag  ii 
would  have  been  had  I  poasessed  the  dead  certsintf  of  the  homcaopathlc 
peisuasion,  and  as  soon  as  I  found  the  Lakes  Baogweolo,  Hoen,  and 
Kamolondo  pouring  out  their  waters  down  the  great  central  valle}-, 
bellowed  out, '  Humh  1  Eureka  I'  and  gone  home  in  firm  and  honest 
belief  that  I  had  settled  it,  and  no  mistake.  Instead  of  that,  I  im 
even  now  not  at  all '  cock-sure '  that  I  have  not  been  following  dom 
what  ma^  after  all  be  the  Congo." 

We  now  know  that  this  was  just  what  he  had  beei 
doing.  But  we  honour  him  all  the  more  for  the  diffidence 
that  would  not  adopt  a  conclusion  while  any  part  of  tbe 
evidence  was  wanting,  and  that  led  him  to  encounter 
unexampled  risks  and  hardships  before  he  would  affino 
his  favourite  view  as  a  fact.  The  moral  lesson  thug 
enforced  is  invaluable.  We  are  abnost  thankful  that 
Livingstone  never  got  his  doubts  solved,  it  would  ban 
been  such  a  disappointment ;  even  had  he  known  that  in 
all  time  coming  th«  great  stream  which  had  cast  od  lum 
such  a  resistless  spell  would  be  known  as  the  LivingBtooe 
River,  and  would  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  life  and 
his  efforts  for  the  good  of  Africa. 

Occasionally  his  Journal  gives  a  gleam  of  humour:-  | 
"  18fA  June. — ^The  Ptolemaic  map  defines  people  accord-  i 
ing  to  their  food, — the  Elephantophagi,  the  Stauthio- 
phagi,  the  Ichthyophagi,  and  Anthropopha^  If  w* 
followed  the  same  sort  of  classificatiou,  our  definitioD 
would  be  by  the  drink,  thus :  the  tribe  of  stout-guzzlera, 
the  roaring  potheen-fuddlers,  the  whiflky-fishoid-driniere, 
the  vin-ordinaire  bibbers,  the  lager-beernswillers,  and  ad 
outlying- tribe  of  the  brandy  cocktail  persuasion." 

Natural  History  furnishes  an  unfailing  interest  :- 
"19(A/Mn«. — Whydahs,  though  full-fledged,  still  gladij 
take  a  feed  from  their  dam,  putting  down  t^e  breast  to 
the  groimd,  and  cocking  up  the  bill  and  chirruping  in 
the  most  engaging  manner  and  winning  way  they  know. 
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She  still  gives  them  a  little,  but  administers  a  friendly 
shove-off  too.  They  all  pick  up  feathers  or  grass,  and 
hop  from  side  to  side  of  their  mates,  as  if  saying.  Come, 
le-fc  us  play  at  making  little  houses.  The  wagtail  has 
shaken  her  young  quite  off,  and  has  a  new  nest.  She 
■warbles  prettily,  very  much  like  a  canary,  and  is  extremely 
active  in  catching  flies,  but  eats  crumbs  of  bread-and- 
xoUk  too.  Sun-birds  y\&\t  the  pomegranate  flowers,  and 
eat  insects  therein  too,  as  well  as  nectar.  The  young 
■whydah  birds  crouch  closely  together  at  night  for  heat. 
They  look  like  a  woolly  ball  on  a  branch.  By  day  they 
engage  in  pairing  and  coaxing  each  other.  They  come  to 
the  same  twig  every  night.  Like  children,  they  try  and 
lift  heavy  weights  of  feathers  above  their  strength." 

On  3d  July  a  very  sad  entry  occurs  :  "  Received  a  note 
irom  Oswell,  written  in  April  last,  containing  the  sad 
intelligence  of  Sir  Roderick's  departure  from  among  us. 
Alas  I  alas  1  this  is  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  ever  felt 
.inclined  to  use  the  word,  and  it  bespeaks  a  sore  heart ; 
the  best  friend  I  ever  had — true,  warm,  and  abiding, — he 
loved  me  more  than  I  deserved ;  he  looks  down  on  me 
still."  This  entry  indicates  extraordinary  depth  of  emo- 
tion. Sir  Roderick  exercised  a  kind  of  spell  on  Living- 
stone. Respect  for  him  was  one  of  the  subordinate 
motives  that  induced  him  to  undertake  this  journey. 
The  hope  of  giving  him  satisfaction  was  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate rewards  to  which  he  looked  forward.  His  death 
was  to  Livingstone  a  kind  of  scientific  widowhood,  and 
must  have  deprived  him  of  a  gt^at  spring  to  exertion  in 
tMs  last  wandering.  On  Sir  Roderick's  part  the  affection 
for  him  was  very  great.  "Looking  back,"  says  his 
biographer.  Professor  Geikie,  "  upon  his  scientific  career 
when  not  far  fix)m  its  close,  Murchison  found  no  part  of 
it  which  brought  more  pleasing  recollections  than  the 
support  he  had  given  to  African  explorers — Speke,  Grant, 
and  notably  Livingstone.     'I  rejoice,'  he   said,  'in  the 
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steadfast  tenacity  with  which  I  have  upheld  my  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  last-named  of  these  brave 
men.  In  fact,  it  was  the  confidence  I  placed  in  the  un- 
dying vigour  of  my  dear  fiiend  livingatone  which  has 
sustained  me  in  the  hope  that  I  might  live  to  enjoy 
the  supreme  delight  of  welcoming  him  berck  to  his  own 
country.'  But  that  consummation  was  not  to  be.  He 
himsetf  was  gathered  to  his  rest  just  six  days  before 
Stanley  brought  news  and  relief  to  the  forlorn  traveller 
on  Lake  Tanganyika.  And  Livingstone,  -while  still  in 
pursuit  of  his  quest,  and  within  ten  months  of  his  death, 
learned  in  the  heart  of  Africa  the  tidings  which  he 
chronicled  In  his  jounud."^ 

At  other  times  he  is  ruminating  on  mission- work  -i — 
"10f&  Ju/y. — \o  great  dlfSculty  Tould  be  encountOTed  in  esUb- 
lishisg  a  Christian  mission  a  hundred  miles  or  bo  from  the  Eut  Cotst. 
...  To  the  natives  the  chief  attention  of  the  mission  should  \x 
directed.  It  would  not  be  desirable  or  advisable  to  refuse  ezplaiuUuMi 
to  others ;  but  I  have  avoided  giving  offence  to  intelligent  Aiaba  who 
having  pressed  me,  asking  if  I  believed  in  Mohamad,  by  sayings  'No, 
1  do  not ;  I  am  a  child  of  Jesus  bin  Miriam,'  avoiding  anything  offen- 
sive' in  my  tone,  and  often  adding  that  Mohamad  found  their  fore- 
fathers boving  down  to  trees  and  stones,  and  did  good  to  them  by 
forbidding  idolatry,  and  teaching  the  worship  of  the  only  One  God. 
This  they  all  know,  and  it  pleases  them  to  have  it  recognised.  It 
might  be  good  polity  to  hire  a  respectable  Arab  to  engage  free  porten, 
and  conduct  the  mission  to  the  country  chosen,  and  obtain  perminion 
from  the  chief  to  build  temporary  houses,  ...  A  couple  of  EoiopeUB 
beginning  and  carrying  on  a  mission  withoat  a  staff  of  foreign  aU^- 
ants,  implies  coarse  country  fare,  it  is  true ;  but  this  would  be  nothing 
to  those  who  at  home  amuse  themselves  with  vigils,  fasting,  etc.  A 
great  deal  of  power  is  thus  lost  in  the  Church.  Fastings  and  rigUa, 
without  a  special  object  in  view,  are  time  run  to  waste.  They  are 
made  to  minister  to  a  sort  of  self-gratification,  instead  of  being  tamed 
to  account  for  the  good  of  others.  They  are  like  groaning  in  sicktWM : 
some  people  amuse  themselvee  when  UI  with  continuons  moaning. 
The  forty  days  of  Lent  might  be  annually  spent  in  visiting  adjacent 
tribes,  and  bearing  unavoidable  hunger  and  thirst  with  a  good  gnca 
Considering  the  greatness  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  men  mig^t  go 
withoat  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  as  I  went  from  September  1866  to  Decem- 
ber 1868  without  either." 

•  ij/e  o/A'r  B.  I.  JfurcAinon,  vol.  ii  pp.  297-& 
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On  the  subject  of  Missions  he  says,  at  a  later  period,  | 
8th  November:  "The  spirit  of  missions  is  the  spirit  of 
owr  Master ;  the  very  genius  of  His  religion.    A  diffiisive  \ 
philanthropy  is  Christianity  itself.     It  requires  perpetual  I 
propagation  to  attest  its  genuineness." 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  American  Consul,  who 
made  arrangements  in  a  way  that  drew  Livingstone's 
warmest  gratitude,  his  escort  arrived  at  last,  consisting  of 
fifty-seven  men  and  bo^  Several  of  these  had  gone 
with  Mr.  Stanley  from  Unyanyembe  to  Zanzibar ;  among 
the  new  men  were  some  Nassick  pupils  who  had  been 
sent  from  Bombay  to  join  Lieutenant  Dawson.  John  and 
Jacob  Wainwright  were  among  these.  To  Jacob  Wain- 
wright,  who  was  well-educated,  we  owe  the  earliest  nar- 
rative that  appeared  of  the  last  eight  months  of  Living- 
stone's career.  How  happy  he  was  with  the  men  now 
sent  to  him  appears  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stanley,  written 
very  near  his  death  : — "  I  am  perpetually  reminded  that 
I  owe  a  great  deal  to  you  for  the  men  you  sent  With 
one  exception,  the  party  is  working  like  a  machine.  I 
^ve  my  orders  to  Manwa  Sera,  and  never  have  to  repeat 
them."     Would  that  he  had  had  such  a  company  before  1 

On  the  25th  August  the  party  started.  On  the  8th 
October  they  reached  Tanganyika,  and  rested,  for  they 
were  tired,  and  several  were  sick,  including  Livingstone, 
who  had  been  ill  with  his  bowel  disorder.  The  march 
went  on  slowly,  and  with  few  incidents.  As  the  season 
advanced,  rain,  mist,  swollen  streams,  and  swampy  ground 
became  fiuniliar.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  were 
approaching  the  river  Chamb^z^.  Christmas  had  its 
thanksgiving :  "  I  thank  the  good  Lord  for  the  good 
gift  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Li  the  second  week  of  January  they  came  near 
Bangweolo,  and  the  reign  of  Neptune  became  inces- 
SMit.  We  are  told  of  cold  rainy  weather;  sometimes 
a  drizzle,  sometimes  an  incessant  pour ;  swollen  streams 
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I    and  increanng  sponges, — making  progress  a  continual 

I    stiiiggle.     Yet,  as  he  passes  through  a  ibrest,  he  has  an 

eye  to  its  flowers,  which  are  numerous  and  beautiiii]  : — 

"  There  are  many  fiowen  in  the  forest ;  marigoldB,  a  white  joitqai]- 
\  looking  flower  without  amell,  many  orchids,  white,  yellow,  and  pink 
asclepias,  with  bunches  of  Frencli-white  flowers,  clematie — MetkiMiai 
glonoea,  gladiolus,  and  blue  and  deep  purple  polygatas,  grasses  with 
white  Starr;  seed-ressels,  and  spikelets  of  brownish  red  and  yellow. 
Besides  these,  there  are  beautiful  blue  fiowering  bulbs,  and  new  flowen 
of  pret^  delicate  form  and  but  little  scent.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
ValHftniiij  compositss  of  blood-red  colour  and  of  purple ;  other  flowen 
of  liver  colour,  bright  canary  yellow,  pink  orchids  on  spikes  thickly 
covered  all  round,  and  of  three  inches  in  length ;  spiderworte  of  fine 
blue  or  yellow  or  even  pink.  Different  coloured  asclepiades ;  beaatiflil 
y^ow  and  red  umbelliferous  flowering  plants ;  dill  and  wild  paisnips ; 
pretty  flowering  aloes,  yellow  and  red,  in  one  wborl  of  blossomB;  peat 
and  many  other  flowering  plants  which  I  do  not  know." 

Observations  were  taken  with  unremitting  diligence, 
except  when,  as  was  now  common,  nothing  could  be  seen 
in  the  heavens.  As  they  advanced,  the  weather  became 
worse.  It  rained  as  if  nothing  but  rain  were  ever  known 
in  the  watershed.  The  path  lay  across  flooded  rivers, 
which  w&re  distinguished  by  their  currents  only  from  the 
flooded  country  along  their  banks.  I>r.  Livingstone  had 
to  be  carried  over  the  rivers  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  men, 
in  the  fashion  so  graphically  depicted  on  the  cover  of  the 
Xost  Journals.  The  stretches  of  sponge  that  came  before 
and  after  the  rivers,  with  their  long  grass  and  elephantr 
holes,  were  scarcely  less  trying.  The  inhabitants  were, 
commonly,  most  unfriendly  to  the  party ;  they  refused 
them  food,  and,  whenever  they  could,  deceived  them  se 
to  the  way.  Hun^r  bore  down  on  the  party  with  its 
bitter  gnawing.  Once  a  mass  of  furious  ants  attacked 
the  Doctor  by  night,  driving  biTn  in  despair  from  hat  to 
hut  Any  frame  but  one  of  iron  must  have  succumbed  to 
a  single  month  of  such  a  life  \  and  before  a  week  was  out, 
any  body  of  men,  not  held  together  by  a  power  of  disd- 
pline  and  a  charm  of  affection  unexampled  in  the  history 
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of  difficult  expeditions,  would  have  been  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.     Livingstone's  own  sufferings  were  beyond    I  "* 
all  previous  example- 

About  this  time  he  began  an  undated  letter — his  last 
— to  hifl  old  friends  Sir  Thomtis  Maclear  and  Mr.  Mann.  It 
-was  never  finished,  and  never  despatched ;  but  as  one  of 
the  latest  things  he  ever  wrote,  it  is  deeply  interesting, 
as  showing  how  clear,  vigorous,  and  independent  his  mind 
"Was  to  the  very  last : — 

"  Lasb  BAKomtoLO,  Sotnn  Ckktbu.  Avsica. 
"Mt  dear  Fbiendb  Maolkar  and  Mann, —  ...  My  vork 
at  present  is  munly  retracing  my  steps  to  take  np  tlie  thread  of 
my  exploration.  It  counts  in  -ar^  lost  time,  but  I  try  to  make 
the  most  of  it  by  going  round  outside  this  lake  and  all  the  sources, 
BO  that  no  one  may  come  afterwards  and  cut  me  ont.  I  have  a 
party  of  good  men,  selected  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  who,  at  the  instance 
of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  JVew  York  Heridd,  acted  the  part  of  a 
good  Samaritan  traly,  and  relieved  my  sore  necessities.  A  dutiful  son 
could  not  have  done  more  than  be  generously  did.  I  bless  him.  The 
men,  fifty-six  in  number,  have  behaved  as  well  as  Makololo.  I 
cannot  award  them  higher  praise,  though  they  have  not  the  courage  of 
that  brave  kind-hearted  people.  From  Unyanyembe  we  went  dne 
Boath  to  avoid  an  Arab  war  which  had  been  going  on  for  eighteen 
moDth&  It  is  like  one  of  our  Caffre  wars,  with  Uiis  difference — no 
one  is  enriched  thereby,  for  all  trade  is  stopped,  and  the  Home 
Gk>Temment  pays  nothing.  We  then  went  westward  to  Tanganyika, 
and  along  ite  eastern  excessively  mountainous  bank  to  the  end.  The 
heat  was  really  broiling  among  the  rocks.  No  rain  had  fallen,  and 
the  grass  being  generally  burned  off,  the  heat  rose  off  the  black  ashes 
as  if  out  of  an  oven,  yet  the  flowers  persisted  in  coming  out  of  the 
burning  soil,  and  generally  without  leaves,  as  if  it  had  been  a  custom 
that  they  must  obaerre  by  a  law  of  the  Medea  and  Persians.  This 
part  detained  us  long ;  Uie  men's  limbs  were  affected  with  a  sort  of 
subcutaneous  inflammation — ^black  rose  or  erysipdas, — and  when  I 
proposed  mildly  and  medically  to  relieve  the  tendon  it  was  too 
horrible  to  be  thought  of,  but  they  willingly  carried  the  helpless. 
Then  we  mounted  up  at  once  into  the  high,  cold  region  Urungu,  south 
of  Tanganyika,  and  into  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  with  well- 
grown  grass  and  everything  oppressively  green ;  rain  so  otlen  that  no 
observations  could  be  made,  except  at  wide  intervals.  I  conld 
form  no  opinion  as  to  our  longitude,  and  but  little  of  our  latitudes. 
Three  of  ^e  Baurangu  chiefs,  one  a  great  friend  of  mine,  Kasonso, 
had  died,  and  the  population  all  turned  topsytnrry,  bo  I  could 
make  no  use  of  previous  observations.     They  elect  sisters'  or  brothers' 
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sons  to  the  chieftainship,  instead  of  the  heir-apparent.  Food  ma 
not  to  be  had  for  either  love  or  money. 

"I  was  at  the  mercy  of  guides  who  did  not  know  their  own 
country,  and  when  I  iuBiated  on  following  the  compaas,  they  threatened, 
'no  food  for  five  or  ten  days  in  that  line.'  ITiey  brought  na 
down  to  the  back  or  north  side  of  Bangwoolo,  while  I  want«d  to 
cross  the  Chambeze  and  go  round  its  soathem'side.  So  back  again 
south-eastwards  we  had  to  bend.  The  Portuguese  croeaed  this  Chambeie 
a  long  time  ago,  and  are  therefore  the  first  European  diacoTcren. 
We  were  not  black  men  with  Portuguese  names  like  those  for  whom 
the  feat  of  crossing  the  continent  was  eagerly  claimed  by  Lisbon  states- 
men. Dr.  Lacerda  was  a  man  of  scientific  attainments,  and  Goremor 
of  Tette,  but  finding  Cazembe  at  the  rivulet  called  Chungu,  he  unfor- 
tunately succumbed  to  fever  ten  days  after  hia  arriraL  He  seamed 
anxious  \a  make  his  way  across  to  Ai^la,  Misled  by  the  similari^ 
of  Chambeze  to  Zambesi,  they  all  thought  it  to  be  a  branch  of  the  rivfT 
that  flows  past  Tette,  Senna,  and  Shupanga,  by  Luabo  and  Koogooi  to 
the  sea. 

"I  rather  stnpidly  took  up  the  same  idea  from  a  map  saying 
'  Zambesi '  (eastern  branch),  believing  that  the  map  printer  had  aome 
authority  for  his  assertion.  My  first  crossing  was  thus  as  fruitless  as 
theirs,  and  I  was  less  excusable,  for  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
while  Chambeze  is  the  true  native  name  of  the  northern  river,  Zamhwa 
is  not  the  name  of  the  soathem  river  at  all  It  is  a  Portuguese  coi^ 
mption  of  Dombazi,  which  we  adopted  rather  than  introduce  confudon 
by  new  names,  in  the  same  way  that  we  adopted  Nyassa  instead  of 
Nyanza  ia  Nyinyesi  ^  Lake  of  the  St«rs,  which  the  Portuguese,  from 
hearsay,  cormpt«d  into  Nyassa.  The  Eng^h  have  been  worse  prt^- 
gators  of  nonsense  than  Portuguese.  'Geography  of  Nyassa'  was 
thought  to  be  a  learned  way  of  vrriting  the  name,  though  '  Nyasti ' 
means  long  grass  and  nothing  else.  It  took  me  twenty-two  months  to 
eliminate  the  error  into  which  I  was  led,  and  then  it  was  not  by  my  own 
acuteness,  but  by  the  chief  Cazembe,  who  was  lately  routed  and  slain 
by  a  party  of  Bany&mwezi,  He  gave  me  the  first  hint  of  the  troth, 
and  that  rather  In  a  bantering  strain  ;  '  One  piece  of  water  is  just  like 
another ;  Bangweolo  water  is  just  like  Moero  water,  Chambeie  water 
like  Luapula  water  \  they  are  sJl  the  same ;  but  your  chief  ordered  yon 
to  go  to  the  Bangweolo,  therefore  by  all  means  go,  but  wait  a  few  daji, 
till  I  have  looked  out  for  good  men  as  guides,  and  good  food  for  yon  \a 
eat,'  etc.  etc. 

"  I  was  not  sure  but  that  it  was  all  royal  chaff,  till  I  made 
my  way  back  south  to  the  head-waters  again,  and  had  the  nativea  of 
the  islet  Mpabala  slowly  moving  the  hands  ail  around  the  great  ei- 
panse,  with  183°  of  sea  horizon,  and  saying  that  is  Chambeze,  fonaiag 
the  great  Bangweolo,  and  disappearing  behind  that  western  headlaod 
to  change  its  name  to  Luapula,  and  run  down  past  Cazembe  to  Monu 
That  was  the  moment  of  discovery,  and  not  my  passage  or  the  Porto- 
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gnem  pasaage  of  tlie  Tiver,  If,  hovever,  ut;  one  cbooaes  to  claim 
for  them  the  discovery  of  Ghuubeze  as  one  line  of  drainage  of  the  Nile 
vallej,  I  shall  not  fight  with  him ;  Culpepper's  astrology  vaa  in  the 
same  way  the  forerunner  of  the  Herschels'  and  the  other  astronomers 
that  followed." 

To  anotiier  old  friend,  Mr.  Jamea  Young,  he  wrote  , 
about  the  same  time  :  "  Opere  peracto  Ivdemus — the  work 
being  finished,  we  will  play — you  remember  in  yoxir  Latin  ' 
Rudiments  lang  syne.  It  is  true  for  you,  and  I  rejoice 
to  think  it  is  now  your  portion,  after  working  nobly,  to 
play.  May  you  have  a  long  spell  of  it  I  I  am  differently 
situated;  I  shall  never  be  able  to  play.  ...  To  me  it 
seems  to  be  said,  '  K  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that 
are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  be  ready  to  be 
slain ;  if  thou  sayest.  Behold  we  knew  it  not,  doth  not 
He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider,  and  He  that  keepeth 
thy  soul  doth  He  not  know,  and  shall  He  not  give  to 
every  one  according  to  lus  works  ? '  I  have  been  led,  un- 
wittingly, into  the  slaving  field  of  the  Banians  and  Arabs 
in  Central  Airica.  I  have  seen  the  woes  inflicted,  and  I 
must  still  work  and  do  all  I  ean  to  expose  and  mitigate 
the  evils.  Though  hard  work  is  still  to  be  my  lot,  I  look 
genially  on  others  more  &voured  in  their  lot.  I  would 
not  be  a  member  of  the  '  International,'  for  I  love  to  see  . 
and  think  of  others  enjoying  life. 

"  During  a  large  part  of  this  journey  I  had  a  strong 
presentiment  that  I  should  never  live  to  finish  it.  It 
is  weakened  now,  as  I  seem  to  see  Hie  end  towards 
which  I  have  been  striving  looming  in  the  distance. 
This  presentiment  did  not  interfere  with  the  performance 
of  any  duty ;  it  only  made  me  think  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  future  state  of  being." 

In  his  latest  letters  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  great  desire  of  his  heart  was  to  expose  the  slave- 
trade,  rouse  public  feeling,  and  get  that  great  hindrance 
to  all  good  for  ever  swept  away. 
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"  Spare  no  pains,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Kirk  in  1871,  "  in 
attempting  to  persuade  your  superiors  to  this  end,  and 
the  Divine  blessing  will  descend  on  you  and  yours." 

To  his  daughter  Agnes  he  wrote  (I5th  August  1872) : 
"  No  one  can  estimate  the  amount  of  Giod-pleasing  good 
that  will  be  done,  if,  by  Divine  fevour,  this  awfiil  slave- 
trade,  into  the  midst  of  which  I  have  come,  be  abolished 
This  will  be  something  to  have  lived  for,  and  the  convic- 
tion has  grown  in  my  mind  that  it  was  for  this  end  I 
have  been  detained  so  long." 

To  his  brother  in  Canada  he  says  (December  1872): 
"  If  the  good  Lord  permits  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
enormous  evils  of  the  inland  slave-trade,  I  shall  not 
grudge  my  hunger  and  toils.  I  shall  bless  His  name 
with  all  my  heart.  The  Nile  sources  are  valuable  to 
me  only  as  a  means  of  enabling  me  to  open  my  moatli 
with  power  among  men.  It  is  this  power  I  hope  to 
apply  to  remedy  an  enormous  evil,  and  join  my  poor 
little  helping  hand  in  the  enormous  revolution  that  in 
His  all-embracing  Providence  He  has  been  carrying  on 
for  ages,  and  la  now  actually  helping  forward.  Men  may 
think  I  covet  &ine,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  read 
aught  written  in  my  praise." 

Livingstone's  last  birthday  (19th  March  1873)  foand 
him  in  much  the  same  circumstances  as  before.  "  Thanks 
to  the  Almighty  Preserver  of  men  for  sparing  me  thus 
far  on  the  journey  of  life.  Can  I  hope  for  ultimate 
success  ?  So  many  obstacles  have  arisen.  Let  not  Satan 
prevail  over  me,  O  my  good  Lord  Jesus."  A  few  days 
after  (24th  March),  "  Nothing  earthly  will  make  me  give 
up  my  work  in  despair.  I  encourage  myself  in  the  Lord 
my  God,  and  go  forward." 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  bleeding  from  the 
bowels,  from  which  he  had  been  suffering,  became  mcffe 
copious,  and  his  weakness  was  pitiful ;  still  he  longed  for 
strength  to  finish  his  work.     Even  yet  the  old  pas^on 
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for  natural  history  was  strong ;  the  aqueous  plants  that 
abounded  everywhere,  the  caterpillara  that  after  eating 
the  plants  ate  one  another,  and  were  such  clumsy 
s'winunets ;  the  fish  with  the  hook-shaped  lower  jaw  that 
enabled  them  to  feed  as  they  skimmed  past  the  plants ; 
the  morning  summons  of  the  cocks  and  turtle-doves ;  the 
^veird  scream  of  the  fish  eagle — all  engaged  his  interest. 
Observations  continued  to  be  taken,  and  the  Sunday 
services  were  always  held. 

But  on  the  21st  April  a  change  occurred.  In  a  shaky 
hand  he  wrote :  *'  Tried  to  ride,  but  was  forced  to  lie 
down,  and  they  carried  me  back  to  viL  exhausted."  A 
kitanda  or  palanquin  had  to  be  made  for  canying  hiin. 
It  was  sorry  work,  for  his  pains  were  excruciating  and 
his  weakness  excessive.  On  the  27th  April'  he  was 
apparently  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  wrote  in  his  Journal 
the  last  words  he  ever  penned — "  Knocked  up  quite,  and 
remain = recover  sent  to  buy  milch  goats.  We  are  on 
the  banks  of  R.  Molilamo." 

The  word  '*  recover "  seems  to  show  that  he  had  no 
presentiment  of  death,  but  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
covery ;  and  Mr.  Waller  has  pointed  out,  from  his  own 
sad  observation  of  numerous  cases  in  connection  with  the 
Univeirsities  Mission,  that  malarial  poisoning  is  usually 
unattended  with  the  apprehension  of  death,  and  that  in 
none  of  these  instances,  any  more  than  in  ilie  case  of 
Livingstone,  were  there  any  such  messages,  or  instruc- 
tions, or  expressions  of  trust  and  hope  as  are  usual  on 
the  j>art  of  Christian  men  when  death  is  near. 

The  29th  April  was  the  last  day  of  his  travels.  In 
the  morning  he  directed  Susi  to  take  down  the  side  of 
the  hut  that  the  kitanda  might  be  brought  along,  as  the 
door  would  not  Eulmit  it,  and  he  waa  quite  unable  to  walk 
to  it.  Then  came  the  crossing  of  a  river  ;  then  progress 
through  swamps  and  plashes ;  and  when  they  got  to  any 

'  This  wsa  the  elcTenth  umiversary  of  hia  wifa'a  death, 
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thing  like  a  dry  plain,  he  would  ever  and  anon  beg  of 
them  to  lay  him  down.  At  laat  they  got  him  to  Chit^ 
ambo's  vills^,  in  Ilala,  where  they  had  to  put  him  under 
the  eaves  of  a  house  during  a  drizzling  rain,  until  the 
hut  they  were  building  shoiJd  be  got  ready. 

Then  they  laid  him  on  a  rough  bed  in  the  hut,  where 
he  spent  the  night.  Next  day  he  lay  undisturbed  He 
asked  a  few  wandering  questions  about  the  country — 
especially  about  the  Luapula.  His  people  knew  that  tlie 
end  could  not  be  far  off.  Nothing  occurred  to  attract 
notice  during  the  early  part  of  the  nig^t,  but  at  four  in 
the  morning,  the  boy  who  lay  at  his  door  called  in  alarm  for 
Susi,  fearing  that  their  master  was  dead  By  the  candle 
still  burning  they  saw  him,  not  in  bed,  but  kneeling  at 
tJie  bedside,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  upon  the 
pillow.  The  sad  yet  not  imexpected  truth  soon  became 
evident :  he  had  passed  away  on  the  furthest  of  all  his 
joiuneys,  and  without  a  single  attendant.  But  he  had 
died  in  the  act  of  prayer — prayer  offered  in  that  rever- 
ential attitude  about  which  he  was  always  so  particular ; 
commending  his  own  spirit,  with  all  his  dear  ones,  as  was 
his  wont,  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour ;  and  commending 
Africa — his  own  dear  Africa — with  all  her  woes  and 
sins  and  wrongs,  to  the  Avenger  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
Redeemer  of  the  lost. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  commend  the  African  race, 
and  prove  them  possessed  of  qmdities  fitted  to  make  a 
noble  nation,  the  courage,  affection,  and  persevering 
loyalty  shown  by  his  att^dants  after  his  death  mi^t 
well  have  this  effect.  When  the  sad  event  became 
known  among  the  men,  it  was  cordially  resolved  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  carry  their  master's 
remains  to  Zanzibar.  Such  an  undertaldng  was  ex- 
tremely perilous,  for  there  were  not  merely  the  ordinary 
risks  of  travel  to  a  small  body  of  natives,  but  thra«  was 
al8o  the  superstitious  horror  everywhere  prevalent  crai- 
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nected  with  the  dead.  Chitambo  must  be  kept  in 
i^^orance  of  what  had  happened,  otherwise  a  ruinous 
fine  would  be  sure  to  be  inflicted  on  them.  The  secret 
however  oozed  out,  but  happily  the  chief  was  reasonabla 
Susi  and  Chuma,  t^e  old  attendants  of  Livingstone, 
became  now  the  leaders  of  the  company,  and  they  fulfilled 
their  task  right  nobly.  Hie  interesting  narrative  of  Mr. 
Waller  at  the  aid  of  the  LaM  Journals  tella  us  how 
calmly  yet  efficiently  they  set  to  work.  Arrangementa 
-were  made  for  drying  and  embalming  the  body,  after 
removing  and  burying  tlie  heart  and  other  viscera.  For 
fourteen  days  the  body  was  dried  in  the  sun.  After 
being  wrapped  in  calico,  and  the  legs  bent  inwards  at  the 
kneee,  it  was  enclosed  in  a  large  piece  of  bark  from  a 
Myonga  tree  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder ;  over  thb  a  piece 
of  saQ-<;loth  was  sewed ;  and  the  package  was  lashed  to  a 
pole,  so  as  to  be  carried  by  two  men.  Jacob  Wainwright 
carved  an  inscription  on  the  Mvula  tree  xmder  which  the 
body  had  rested,  and  where  the  heart  was  buried,  and 
Chitambo  was  charged  to  keep  the  grass  cleared  away, 
and  to  protect  two  posts  and  a  cross  piece  which  they 
erected  to  mark  the  spot. 

They  then  set  out  on  their  homeward  march.  It  was 
a  serious  journey,  for  the  terrible  exposure  had  affected 
the  health  of  most  of  them,  and  many  had  to  lie  down 
through  sicknesa  The  tribes  through  which  they  passed 
were  generally  friendly,  but  not  always.  At  one  place 
they  had  a  r^ular  fight.  On  the  whole,  their  progress 
was  wonderfiilly  quiet  and  regular.  Everywhere  they 
found  that  the  news  of  the  Doctor's  death  had  got  b^ore 
them.  At  one  place  they  heard  tiiat  a  party  of  English- 
men, headed  by  Dr.  Livingstone's  son,  on  their  way  to 
relieve  his  father,  had  been  seen  at  Bagamoio  some  months 
previously.  As  they  approached  Unyanyembe,  they 
learned  that  the  party  was  there,  but  when  Chuma 
ran  on  before,  he  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Oswell 
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Livingstone  was  not  among  them.  Lieutenant  Cameron, 
Dr.  Dillon,  and  Lieutenant  Murphy  were  there,  and 
heard  the  tidings  of  the  men  vnth  deep  emotion. 
Cameron  wished  them  to  bury  the  remains  where  tliey 
were,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  conveying  them  throu^ 
the  Ugogo  country ;  but  the  men  were  inflexible,  deter- 
mined to  cany  out  their  first  intention.  This  was  not 
the  only  interference  with  these  devoted  and  feitiiu] 
men.  Considering  how  carefiilly  they  had  gathered  all 
Livingstone's  property,  and  how  conscientiously,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  they  were  carrying  it  to  the  coast, 
to  transfer  it  to  the  British  Consul  there,  it  was 
not  warrantable  in  the  new-comers  to  take  the  bozea 
from  them,  examine  their  contents,  and  carry  off  a 
part  of  them.  Nor  do  we  think  Lieutenant  Cameron 
was  entitled  to  take  away  the  instruments  with  which 
all  Livingstone's  observations  had  been  made  for  a 
series  of  seven  years,  and  use  them,  though  only  tem- 
porarily, for  the  purposes  of  his  expedition,  inasmueli 
as  he  thereby  made  it  impossible  so  to  reduce  Liring- 
stone's  observations  as  that  correct  results  should  be 
obtained  from  them.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  seems  not 
to  have  adverted  to  this  result  of  Mr.  Cameron's  act, 
in  his  reference  to  the  matter  from  the  chair  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

On  leaving  Unyanyembe  the  party  were  joined  by 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  not  much  to  the  promotion  of  unily 
of  action  or  harmonious  feeing.  At  Kasekdra  a  spirit  of 
opposition  was  shown  by  the  inhabitants,  and  a  mat  was 
resorted  to  so  as  to  throw  them  off  their  guard.  It  was 
resolved  to  pack  the  remains  in  such  form  that  when 
wrapped  in  calico  they  should  appear  like  wi  ordinary 
bale  of  merchandise.  A  fagot  of  mapira  stalks,  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  six  feet,  was  then  swathed  in  cloth,  to 
imitate  a  dead  body  about  to  be  buried.  This  was  sent 
back  along  the  way  to  Unyanyembe,  as  if  tiie  party  had 
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changed  their  minds  and  resolved  to  bui^  the  remains 
there.  The  bearers,  at  nightfall,  began  to  throw  away 
the  mapira  rode,  and  then  the  wrappings,  and  when  they 
had  thus  disposed  of  them  they  returned,  to  their  com- 
panions. The  villagers  of  Kasekdra  had  now  no  sua- 
picion,  and  allowed  the  party  to  pass  unmolested.  But 
though  one  tragedy  was  averted,  another  was  enacted  at 
Kasek^ra — the  dreadful  suicide  of  Dr.  Dillon  while  suf- 
fering from  dysentery  and  fever. 

The  cortege  now  passed  on  without  further  incident, 
and  arrived  at  Bagamoio  in  February  1874.  Soon  after 
they  reached  Bagamoio  a  cruiser  arrived  from  Zanzibar, 
with  the  acting  Consul,  Captain  Frideauz,  on  board,  and 
the  remains  were  conveyed  to  that  island  previous  to 
their  being  sent  to  England. 

The  men  that  for  nine  long  months  remained  steadfast 
to  their  purpose  to  pay  honour  to  the  remains  of  their 
master,  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  trials  and  dangers 
and  without  hope  of  reward,  have  established  a  strong 
claim  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Would  that  the  debt  were  promptly  repaid  in  efforts  to 
friee  Africa  from  her  oppressors,  and  send  throughout  all 
her  borders  the  Divine  prodamation,  "  Gloiy  to  God  in 
the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men." 

In  regard  to  the  Search  party  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  Livingstone's 
purpose  to  go  back  to  the  barbarous  regions  where  he 
had  suffered  so  much  before  became  known  in  England  it 
excited  a  feeling  of  profound  concern.  Two  expeditions 
were  arranged.  lliat  to  the  East  Coast,  organised 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  was  placed  under 
lieutenant  Cameron,  and  included  in  its  ranks  Robert 
Moffat,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Moffet's,  who  (as  has  been 
already  stated)  fell  early  a  sacrifice  to  fever.  The 
members  of  the  expedition  suffered  much  from  sickness  ; 
it  was  broken  up  at  Unyanyembe,  when  the  party  bear- 
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ing  the  remalna  of  Dr.  Livingstone  was  met.  The  other 
party,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Grandy,  was  to  go  to 
the  West  Coast,  start  &om  Loanda,  strike  the  Congo,  and 
move  on  to  Lake  Lincoln.  This  expedition  was  fitted 
out  solely  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Young.  He  was  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  safety  of  his  friend,  knowing  how  he  was 
hated  by  the  slave-traders  whose  iniquities  he  had 
exposed,  and  thinking  it  likely  that  if  he  once  reached 
Lake  Lincoln  he  would  make  for  the  west  coast  along  the 
Congo.  The  purpose  of  these  expeditions  is  carefully 
explained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Livingstone  hy 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  then  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Geographical  Society : — 

"  LoNiMB',  Nov.  20,  1872. 

"  Dkar  Dr.  Livinostone, — ^Yoa  will  no  doabt  hare  heard  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  deputation  to  Zanzibar  long  before  you  receive  this, 
and  you  will  have  learnt  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  Uiat  there  i>  now 
a  definite  prospect  of  the  in&moua  East  African  slave-trade  beinf 
suppressed.  For  this  great  end,  if  it  be  achieved,  we  shall  be  mainly 
indebted  to  your  recent  letters,  which  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  public  mind  in  England,  and  have  thus  stimulated  the  action  of 
the  Government.  Sir  Battle  will  keep  you  informed  of  his  arrange- 
ments, if  there  are  any  means  of  communicating  with  the  interior,  ud 
I  am  sure  yon  will  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  in  carrying 
out  the  good  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

"  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us  that  Lieutenant  Dawson's 
expedition,  which  we  fitted  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  such 
completeneBS,  did  not  join  you  at  TJnyanyemb^  for  it  conid  not  hare 
failed  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  many  ways.  We  are  now  trying 
to  aid  you  with  a  second  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Cameron, 
whom  we  have  sent  out  under  Sir  Bartle's  orders,  to  join  yon  if 
possible  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  attend  to  your 
wishes  in  respect  to  his  further  movements.  We  leave  it  entirely  to 
year  discretion  whether  yon  like  to  keep  Mr.  Cameron  with  you  or 
to  send  him  on  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  or  any  other  points  that  yon 
are  unable  to  visit  yourself.  Of  course  the  great  point  of  interest  con- 
nected with  your  present  explomtion  ia  the  detemunatioD  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Loalaba.  Mr.  Stanley  still  adheres  to  the  view, 
which  you  formerly  held,  that  it  drains  into  the  If  ile ;  but  if  the  levdi 
which  you  give  are  correct,  this  is  impossible.  At  any  rate,  the 
opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  Congo  and  Lualaba  is  now  becoming 
HO  universal  that  Mr.  Young  has  come  forward  with  a  donation  of 
£3000  to  enable  ns  to  send  another  expedition  to  your  assistance  up 
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that  river,  ftod  Lieutenant  Grandy,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  Kroomen, 
will  accordingly  be  pidling  up  the  Congo  before  many  mootha  are 
over.  Whether  he  will  really  be  able  to  penetrate  to  your  luivisited 
lake,  or  beyond  it  to  Lake  Lincoln,  ia,  of  coarse,  a  matter  of  great 
doubt ;  but  it  will  at  any  rate  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that 
support  is  approaching  you  both  from  the  west  and  east  We  all 
highly  admire  and  appreciate  your  indomitable  energy  and  peraeTer- 
ance,  and  the  Geographical  Society  will  do  ereiything  in  its  power  to 
support  you,  eo  aa  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  you 
have  sustained  in  the  death  of  yonr  old  friend  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
My  own  tenure  of  office  ezpirea  in  May,  and  it  is  not  yet  decided  who 
is  to  succeed  me,  but  whoever  may  be  our  President,  our  interest  in 
yonr  proceedings  will  not  slacken.  Mr.  Waller  will,  I  daresay,  have 
told  you  that  we  have  juat  sent  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  praying 
that  a  pension  may  be  at  once  conferred  apon  your  danghtera,  and  I 
have  every  hope  that  our  prayer  may  be  successful.  You  will  see  by 
the  papers,  now  sent  to  you,  that  there  has  been  much  acrimonious 
diactiasion  of  late  on  AfHcan  affairs.  I  have  tried  myself  in  every 
possible  way  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  begin  to  hope 
now  for  something  like  peace.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
if  you  can  spare  time  to  send  me  a  line,  and  will  always  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  your  interests. — I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

"  H.  C.  Eawunson." 

The  remains  were  brought  to  Aden  on  board  the 
"  Calcutta,"  and  thereafter  transferred  to  iJie  P.  and  O. 
steamer  "  Malwa,"  which  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the 
15th  of  April  Mr.  Thomas  Livingstone,  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  Doctor,  being  then  in  Egypt  on  account  of 
his  health,^  had  gone  on  board  at  Alexandria.  The  body 
was  conveyed  to  London  by  special  train  and  deposited  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Geographical  Society  in  Savile  Row. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  remains  were  ex- 
amined by  Sir  William  Fergusson  and  several  other 
medical  gentlemen,  including  Dr.  Loudon  of  Hamilton, 
whose  professional  skill  and  great  kindness  to  his  family 
had  gained  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  and  love 
of  Livingstone.  To  many  persona  it  had  appeared  so 
incredible  that  the  remains  should  have  been  brought 
from  the  heart  of  Africa  to  London,  that  some  conclusive 
identification   of  the  body   seemed  to   be  necessary  to 

<ThoiiiMiiaT«rr«gainedrobnst  health.   Hediedat  AleiandrU,  IGth  March  1876. 
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set  all  doubt  at  rest.  The  state  of  the  arm,  the  one 
that  had  been  broken  by  the  lion,  supplied  the  crudal 
evidence.  "  Exactly  in  the  region  of  the  attachment  of 
t^e  deltoid  to  the  humerus  "  (said  Sir  William  Fergusson 
in  a  contribution  to  the  Lancet,  April  18,  1874),  "there 
were  the  indications  of  an  obhque  fracture.  On  moving 
the  arm  there  were  the  indications  of  an  imunited 
fracture.  A  closer  identification  and  dissection  displayed 
the  &.lse  joint  that  had  so  long  ago  been  so  well  recc^- 
nised  by  those  who  had  examin^  the  arm  in  former 
days.  .  .  .  The  first  glance  set  my  mind  at  rest,  and 
that,  with  the  further  examination,  made  me  as  positive 
as  to  the  identiEcation  of  these  remains  as  that  there  has 
been  among  us  in  modem  times  one  of  the  great^t  men 
of  the  human  race — David  Livingstone." 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  1874,  the  remains  of  the  great 
traveller  were  committed  to  their  resting-place  near  the 
centre  of  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Many  old 
friends  of  Livingstone  came  to  be  present,  and  many  of 
his  admirers,  who  could  not  but  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  pay  the  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memoiy. 
TTie  Abbey  was  crowded  in  every  part  from  which  the 
spectacle  might  be  seen.  The  paU-bearers  were  Mr.  H. 
M.  Stanley,  Jacob  Wainwright,  Sir  T.  Steele,  Dr.  Kirk, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Webb,  Eev.  Horace  Waller,  Mr.  Oswell,  and 
Mr.  E.  D.  Young.  Two  of  these,  Mr.  Wallerand  Dr.  Kirk, 
along  with  Dr.  Stewart,  who  waa  also  present,  had  assisted 
twelve  years  before  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  livingstone  at 
Shupanga.  Dr.  Moflfet  too  was  there,  full-  of  sorrowful 
admiration.  Amid  a  service  which  was  emphatically  im- 
pressive throughout,  the  simple  words  of  the  hymn,  sung 
to  the  tune  of  Tallis,  were  peculiarly  touching : — 

"  0  God  of  Bethel  I  by  whose  h&nd 
Thy  people  still  are  fed, 
Who  throogli  this  veary  pilgrimage 
Hast  all  OUT  fathers  led." 
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The  black  slab  that  now  marks  the  restxiig-place  of 
Livingstone  bears  this  inscription ; — 

BBODQHT  BT  FAITH7UL  BANDS 

OVXK  LAKD  AND  BEA, 

BXBE  OBSTS 

DAVID   LIVINGSTONE, 

MISSIOIfASY,  TBAVSLLBE,  PHILANTHROPIST, 

BOON  MARCH  19,  1813, 

AT  BLANTYRE,  LANAREBHIRE. 

DIED  HAT  1,1  1873, 

AT  CHITAHBO'S  VILLAGE,  ILALA. 

For  thirty  jrcars  hia  life  was  spent  in  ui  unwearied  effort  to  evangeUM 

the  native  raoea,  to  explore  the  nndiscovered  secreta, 

and  abolish  tlie  deaol&ting  slave-trade  of  Central  Africa, 

where,  with  his  last  words  he  wrote : 

"All  I  can  say  in  my  solitude  is,  may  Heaven's  rich  blessing 

come  down  on  every  one — American,  English,  Turk — 

who  viU  help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world." 

Along  the  right  border  of  the  stone  are  the  words : — 

TANTUS  AMOR  VERI,  NIHIL  EST  QUOD  N08CERE  UALIM 
QUAM  FLUVU  CAUSAS  PER  S-SCULA  TANTA  LATENTEa 

And  along  the  left  border — 

OTHER  SHEEP  I  HAVE  WHICH  ARE  NOT  OF  THIS  FOLD, 

THEM  ALSO  I  MUST  BRING,  AND  THE?  SHALL  HEAR  HT  VOICE. 

On  the  25th  June  1868,  not  far  from  the  northern 
border,  of  that  lake  Bangweolo  on  whose  southern  shore 
he  passed  away.  Dr.  Livingstone  came  on  a  grave  in  a 
forest.     He  says  of  it — 

"It  was  a  little  rounded  mound,  as  if  the  occupant 
sat  in  it  in  the  usual  native  way ;  it  was  strewed  over 
with  flour,  and  a  number  of  the  large  blue  beads  put  on 

'  In  UiB  LaA  JoamaU  the  dite  ia  lit  May ;  oa  th«  atoDe  4tb  U»j.     The  aUeiid- 
ante  ouuld  not  quite  deteniime  the  doy. 
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it ;  a  little  path  showed  that  it  had  visitors.  This  is  tte 
sort  of  grave  I  should  prefer :  to  be  in  the  still,  still 
forest,  and  no  hand  ever  disturb  my  bones.  The  graves 
at  home  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  miserable,  especially 
those  in  the  cold  damp  clay,  and  without  elbow-room; 
but  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  tiU  He  who  is  over  all 
decides  where  I  have  to  lay  me  down  and  die.  Poor  Mary 
Hes  on  Shupanga  brae,  '  and  beeks  foment  the  sun.' " 

"  He  who  is  over  all "  decreed  that  while  his  heart 
should  lie  in  the  leafy  forest,  in  such  a  spot  as  he  loved, 
his  bones  should  repose  in  a  great  Christian  temple, 
where  many,  day  by  day,  as  they  read  his  name,  would 
recall  his  noble  Christian  life,  and  feel  how  like  he  was  \a 
Him  of  whom  it  is  written : — "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek ;  he  bath  sent  me  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort  all  that 
mourn ;  to  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give 
unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mouming, 
the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness ;  that 
they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  plaoting 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified." 

"  Droop  half-mast  colonra,  bow,  bareheaded  crowds 
Aa  this  plfUQ  coffin  o'er  the  side  ia  alting. 
To  pass  by  woods  of  masts  and  rstiined  shronda. 
As  erst  by  Afric's  trunks,  liana-bung. 

'Tib  the  last  mile  of  many  thousands  trod 
With  failing  strength  but  never  failing  will. 

By  the  worn  &ame,  now  at  its  rest  with  God, 
That  never  rested  from  its  fight  with  lU. 

Or  if  the  ache  of  travel  and  of  toil 

Would  sometimes  wring  a  short,  sharp  C17  of  pain 
From  agony  of  fever,  blain  and  Ix^ 

Twas  but  to  crush  it  down  and  on  again  1 
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He  knew  not  that  the  trumpet  he  had  blown 
Oat  of  the  darkness  of  that  dismal  land. 

Had  reached  and  roused  an  army  of  itg  ovra 
To  strike  the  ch&ina  from  the  slave's  fettered  hand. 

Now  we  believe,  he  knows,  sees  all  is  well ; 

How  God  had  stayed  his  will  and  shaped  his  way, 
To  bring  the  light  to  those  that  darkling  dwell 

With  gains  that  life's  devotion  well  repay. 

Open  the  Abbey  doors  and  hear  him  in 

To  sleep  with  king  and  statesman,  chief  and  sage, 

The  missionary  come  of  weaver-kin, 

But  great  by  work  that  brooks  no  lower  wage. 

He  needs  no  epitaph  to  guard  a  name 

Which  men  shall  prize  while  worthy  work  is  known ; 
He  lived  and  died  for  good — be  that  his  fame  : 

Let  marble  crumble :  this  is  LmNO — stone." — Pum^ 

Eulo^ums  on  the  dead  are  often  attempts,  sometimes 
sufficiently  clumsy,  to  conceal  one  half  of  the  truth  and 
fill  the  eye  with  tte  other.  In  the  case  of  Livingstone 
there  is  really  nothing  to  conceal  In  tracing-  his  life 
in  these  pages  we  have  found  no  need  for  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  rhetorician,  the  ingenuity  of  the  partisan, 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hero-worshipper.  We  have 
felt,  from  first  to  last,  that  a  plain,  honest  statement  of 
the  truth  regarding  him  would  be  a  higher  panegyric  than 
any  ideal  picture  that  could  be  drawn.  The  best  tributes 
paid  to  his  memory  by  distinguished  countrymen  were 
the  most  literal — we  might  almost  say  the  most  prosaic. 
It  is  but  a  few  leaves  we  can  reproduce  of  the  many 
wreaths  that  were  laid  on  his  tomb. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  afler  a  copious  notice  of  his  life,  summed  it 
up  in  these  words :  "  As  a  whole,  the  work  of  his  life  will 
surely  be  held  up  in  ages  to  come  as  one  of  singular  noble- 
ness of  design,  and  of  unflinching  energy  and  self-sacrifice 
in  execution.  It  wiU  be  long  OTe  any  one  man  will  be 
able  to  open  so  large  an  extent  of  imknown  land  to 
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/  civiliBed  mankind.     Yet  longer,  perhaps,  ere  we  find  a 

/  brighter  example  of  a  life  of  su<^  continued  and  useful 

(  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cause." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  eldest  dau^ter, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  (after  sajing  that  he  was  first  introduced 
to  Dr.  Livingstone  by  Mr.  Phillip,  the  painter,  as  "  one 
of  the  nobleet  men  he  had  ever  met,"  and  rehearsing  the 
history  of  his  early  acquaintance)  remarks  : — 

"  I  could  hardly  venture  to  describe  my  estimate  of 
his  character  as  a  Christian  further  than  by  saying  that 
I  never  met  a  man  who  fulfilled  more  completely  my  ides 
of  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman, — actuated  in  what  he 
tiiought,  and  said,  and  did,  by  the  hi^est  and  most 
chivalrous  spirit,  modelled  on  the  precepts  of  his  great 
Master  and  Exemplar. 

"  As  a  man  of  science,  I  am  less  competent  to  judge, 
for  my  knowledge  of  his  work  is  to  a  great  extent  second- 
hand ;  but  derived,  as  it  is,  from  observers  like  Sir  lliomas 
Maclear,  and  geographera  like  Arrowsmith,  I  believe  him 
to  be  quite  unequalled  as  a  scientific  traveller,  in  the  care 
and  accuracy  wiUi  which  he  observed.     In  other  branchee 

1  of  science  I  had  more  opportunities  of  satisfying  myself, 
and  of  knowing  how  keen  and  accurate  was  his  observa- 
tion, and  how  extensive  his  knowledge  of  everything  con- 
nected with  natural  science ;  but  every  page  of  his  journals, 
to  the  last  week  of  his  life,  testified  to  his  wonderful 
natural  powers  and  accurate  observation.  Thirdly,  as  a 
missionary  and  explorer  I  have  always  put  biTn  in  the 
\  very  first  rank.     He  seemed  to  me  to  possess  in  the  most 

.'  wonderful  degree  that  union  of  opposite  qualities  which 
were  required  for  such  a  work  as  opening  out  heathen 
Africa  to  Christianity  and  civilisation.    No  man  bad  a 

(  keener  sympathy  with  even  the  most  barbarous  and  un- 
enlightened ;  none  had  a  more  ardent  desire  to  benefit  aod 
improve  the  most  abject.   In  his  aims,  no  man  attempted, 

'  on  a  grander  or  more  thorough  scale,  to  benefit  and  im- 
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prove  those  of  liis  race  who  most  needed  improvement  . 
&nd  light.      In  the  execution  of  what  he  undertook,  I 
never  met  his  equal  for  energy  and  sagacity,  and  I  feel  ' 
sure  that  future  ages  wiU  place  him  among  the  very  first  i 
of  those  missionaries,  who, '  following  the  apostles,  have  \ 
continued  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  the  darkest  I 
r^ons  of  the  world,  throughout  the  last  1800  years.    As 
regards  the  value  of  the  work  he  accomplished,  it  might 
be  premature  to  speak, — not  that  I  think  it  possible  I  can 
over-estimate  it,  but  because  I  feel  sure  that  every  year 
■will  add  fresh  evidence  to  show  how  weU-considered 
were  the  plans  he  took  in  band,  and  how  vast  have  been 
the  results  of  the  movements  he  set  in  motion." 

The  generous  and  hearty  appreciation  of  Livingstone 
by  the  medical  profession  was  well  expressed  in  the  words    i 
of  the  Lajicet :  "Few  men  have  disappeared  from  our 
ranks  more  imiversaUy  deplored,  as  few  have  served  in 
them  with  a  higher  purpose,  or  shed  upon  them  the    ' 
lustre  of  a  purer  devotion." 

Lord  Folwarth,  in  acknowledging  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Livingstone's  daughter,  thanking  him  for  some  words  on 
her  father,  wrote  thus :  "  I  have  long  cherished  the  memory  i 
of  his  example,  and  feel  that  the  truest  beauty  was  his  ' 
essentially  Christian  spirit.    Many  admire  in  him  the  great  i 
explorer  and  the  noble-hearted  philanthropist ;  but  I  like   ] 
to  think  of  him,  not  only  thus,  but  as  a  man  who  was  a  : 
servant  of  God,  loved  His  Word  intensely,  and  while  he 
spoke  to  men  of  Glod,  spoke  more  to  God  of  men.  \ 

"  His  memory  will  never  perish,  though  the  first  fresh- 
ness, and  the  impulse  it  gives  just  now,  may  fade ;  but 
his  prayers  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remecQbrance,  and 
unspeakable  blessings  will  yet  flow  to  that  vast  continent 
he  opened  up  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  God  called  and 
qualified  him  for  a  noble  work,  which,  by  grace,  he  nobly 
fulfilled,  and  we  can  love  the  honoured  servant,  and  adore 
the  gracious  Master." 
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Lastly,  we  give  the  beautiful  ■wreath  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  also  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  I^.  Living- 
stone's daughter : — 

'■  LOHDOM,  FA.  IS,  1S74 

"  Dear  Miss  Livdtgstonb, — I  am  only  one  of  all 
England  which  is  feeling  with  you  and  for  you  at  this 
moment. 

"  But ,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  encourages  me  to  write 
to  you. 

"  We  cannot  help  atiU  yearning  to  hear  of  some  hope 
that  your  great  father  may  be  still  alive. 

"  God  knows  ;  and  in  knowing  that  He  knows  who 
is  all  wisdom,  goodness  and  power,  we  must  find  our 
rest. 

"He  has  taken  away,  if  at  last  it  be  as  we  fear, 
the  greatest  man  of  his  generation,  for  Dr.  LivingBtone 
stood  alone. 

"  There  are  few  enough,  but  a  few  statesmen.  There 
I  are  few  enough,  but  a  few  great  in  medicine,  or  in  art,  or 
in  poetry..  There  are  a  few  great  travellers.  But  Dr. 
Livingstone  stood  alone  as  the  great  Missionary  Traveller, 
tiie  bringer-in  of  civilisation ;  or  rather  the  pioneer  of 
■  civilisation — he  that  cometh  before — to  races  lying  in 
darkness. 

"I  always  think  of  him  as  what  John  the  Baptist, 
had  he  been  living  in  the  nineteentix  century,  would 
have  been. 

"  Dr.  Livingstone's  fame  was  so  world-wide  that 
there  were  other  nations  who  understood  him  even 
better  than  we  did. 

"Learned  philologists  from  Germany,  not  at  all 
orthodox  in  their  opinions,  have  yet  told  me  that  Br. 
Livingstone  was  the  only  man  who  understood  races,  and 
how  to  deal  with  them  for  good ;  that  he  was  the  one 
true  missionary.  We  cannot  console  ourselves  for  our 
loss.     He  is  irreplaceabla 
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"  It  is  not  sad  that  he  should  have  died  out  there. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  thing,  much  as  he  yearned  for  home, 
that  was  the  fitting  end  for  him.  He  may  have  felt  it 
80  himself 

"  But  would  that  he  could  have  completed  that  which 
he  offered  his  life  to  God  to  do  I 

*'  If  God  took  him,  however,  it  was  that  his  life  was 
completed,  in  God's  sight ;  his  work  finished,  the  most 
glorious  work  of  our  generation. 

*'  He  has  opened  those  countries  for  God  to  enter  in. 
He  struck  the  first  blow  to  abolish  a  hideous  slave-trade. 
"  He,  like  Stephen,  was  the  first  martyr. 
/ 

\     He  climbed  the  Bt«ep  ascent  of  heaven, 
;  Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain ;  -^ 

O  God  1  to  ns  may  grac«  be  given 
To  foIloT  in  his  train  I 

"  To  us  it  is  very  dreary,  not  to  have  seen  him  again, 
that  he  should  have  had  none  of  us  by  him  at  the  last ; 
no  last  word  or  message. 

"  I  feel  this  with  regard  to  my  dear  fiither,  and  one 
who  was  more  than  mother  to  me,  Mra,  Bracebridge, 
who  went  with  me  to  the  Crimean  war,  both  of  whom 
were  taken  fi*om  me  last  month. 

"  How  much  more  must  we  feel  it,  with  regard  to  our 
great  discoverer  and  hero,  dying  so  far  off  I 

"  But  does  he  regret  it  ?  How  much  he  must  know 
now  I  how  much  he  must  have  enjoyed  t 

"Though  how  much  we  would  give  to  know  his 
thoughts,  alone  with  God,  during  the  latter  days  of  his 
hfe. 

"  May  we  not  say,  with  old  Baxter  (something  altered 
from  that  verse)  ? — 

My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  Bmatl, 

The  eye  of  futh  is  dim ; 
Bnt  'tis  enough  that  Chriat  knows  all. 

And  he  will  be  with  Him. 
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"  Let  us  think  only  of  him  and  of  his  pres^it  hap- 
piness, his  eternal  happiness,  and  may  God  say  to  ue : 
'  Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled.'  Let  us  exchange  a 
'  God  bless  you,'  and  fetch  a  real  blessing  from  God  in 
saying  so. 

"  FlOBENCE  NlGHnNQALK." 
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CHAPTEK  XXIII. 

P08THTTMOTT8    INFLUENCE. 

History  of  hia  life  not  completed  at  hia  death — Thrilliiig  effect  of  th«  tragedy  of 
U&la — liviDgstone'i  inflnence  on  the  ilavG-trade — Hii  letten  from  Hanynema 
— Sir  Bartle  Frere'a  mu«ion  to  Zandbar^Snccesafnl  eSbrti  of  Dr.  Kirk  with 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar— The  land  ronts— The  tea  ronto — Sl»Te-trada  deolared 
Qlc^al— Egypt— The  Sondon — Colonel  Cordon — Conveationa  with  Turkey — 
King  Mte»  of  Uganda — Nyana  district — Introdnction  of  lawful  commeroe — 
Variona  commercial  enterpriaea  in  progren — Inflneace  of  livingatone  on 
ezploratioD — Enterprite  of  nempapetv— Exploring  nudertakings  of  variooa 
nationa — LivingEtone'a  personal  aerrice  to  Bcience— His  hard  work  in  science  ^ 
th«  canae  of  reapaot—Hii  inflnenoe  on  miaaionary  enterprise^Livingttonia — 
D^  Stewart— Mr.  E.  D.  Tonng— Blantyre— The  UniversitieB  Misaion  nnder 
Biabc^  Steere — It)  return  to  the  mainland  and  to  Nyaasa  district— Church 
Uissumary  Society  at  Nyanza — London  Hisaionary  Society  at  Tanganyika — 
French,  Inland,  Baptist,  and  Amsrican  misiions — Medical  misaionB—The  YSA. 
I^TingaUme  hall — LiTingrtone's  great  legacy  to  Africa,  a  spotleM  Cbtistian 
nante  and  character — Honoon  of  the  future. 

The  heart  of  David  Livingstone  was  laid  under  the  mvula 
tree  in  Hala,  and  his  bones  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but 
his  spirit  inarched  on.  The  history  of  his  life  is  not  com- 
pleted Ttith  the  record  of  his  death.  The  continual  cry  \ 
of  his  heart  to  be  permitted  to  finish  hia  work  was 
answered)  answered  thoroughly,  though  not  in  the  way  ■ 
he  thoiight  of  The  thrill  that  went  through  the  civilised 
world  when  his  death  and  all  its  touching  circumstances 
became  known,  did  more  for  Afiica  than  he  coTild  have 
done  had  he  completed  his  task  and  spent  years  in  this 
country  following  it  up.  From  the  worn-out  figure 
kneeling  at  the  bedside  in  the  hut  in  Ilala,  an  electric 
spark  seemed  to  fly,  quickening  hearts  on  every  side. 
The  statesman  felt   it;    it  put  new  vigour   into   the 
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despatches  he  wrote  and  the  measures  he  devised  with 
regard  to  the  slave-trade.  The  merchant  felt  it,  and 
began  to  plan  in  earnest  how  to  traverse  the  contineDt 
with  roads  and  railwayB,  and  open  it  to  commerce  from 
shore  to  centre.  The  explorer  felt  it,  and  staxted  with 
high  purpose  on  new  scenes  of  imknown  danger.  Tlie 
missionary  felt  it, — felt  it  a  reproof  of  past  languor  and 
unbehef,  and  found  himself  lifted  up  to  a  higher  level  of 
£uth  and  devotion.  No  parliament  of  philanthropy  was 
held ;  but  the  verdict  was  as  tmanimous  and  as  heart; 
'  as  if  the  Christian  world  had  met  and  passed  the  resolu- 
tion— "  Livingstone's  work  shall  not  die ; — Africa  shall 

-  LIVE." 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  progress  of  events  during  the 
seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  LtTiiig- 
stone  win  show  best  what  infiuence  he  wielded  after 
his  death.  Whether  we  consider  the  steps  that  hare 
been  taken  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  the  progreas  of 
commercial  undertakings,  the  successful  journeys  of  ex- 
plorers stimulated  by  his  example  who  have  gone  frmn 
shore  to  shore,  or  Uie  new  enterprises  of  the  various 
missionary  bodies'  carried  out  by  agents  with  somewhat 
of  Livingstone's  spirit,  we  shall  see  what  a  wonderful 
revolution  he  effected, — ^how  entirely  he  changed  the 
prospects  of  Africa. 

Livingstone  himself  had  the  impression  that  his  long 
and  weaiy  detention  in  Manyuema  was  designed  by 
Providence  to  enable  him  to  know  and  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  awful  horrors  of  the  slave-trade.  When  his 
despatches  and  letters  fr^m  that  region  were  published 
in  this  country,  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  hi^ert 
quarters.  After  the  Queen's  Speech  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  it,  a  Koyal  CommissioQ,  and 
then  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  further  action.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
sent  to  Zanzibar,  with  the  view  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
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■wth  the  Sultan,  to  render  illegal  all  tn^c  m  slaves  by 
sea.  Sir  B^o^e  was  imable  to  persuade  the  Sultan,  but 
left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kirk,  who  succeeded 
in  1873  in  negotiating  the  treaty,  and  got  the  shipment 
of  slaves  prohibited  over  a  sea-board  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles.  But  the  slave-dealer  was  too  clever  to  yield ; 
for  the  route  by  sea  he  simply  substituted  a  route  by 
laud,  which,  instead  of  diminishing  the  horrors  of  the 
traffic,  actually  made  them  greater.  Dr.  Kirk's  energies 
liad  to  be  employed  in  getting  the  land  traffic  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  that  by  sea,  and  here  too  he  was 
successful,  so  that  within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  the  slave-trade,  as  a  legal  enterprise,  came 
to  an  end. 

But  Zanzibar  was  but  a  fra^^ent  of  Africa.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  continent  was  it  of  more  importance 
that  the  traffic  should  be  arrested  than  in  £gypt,  and 
in  parts  of  the  Empire  of  Turkey  in  Africa  under  the 
control  of  the  Sultan.  The  late  Khedive  of  Egypt  was 
hearty  in  the  cause,  less,  perhaps,  from  dislike  of  the 
slave-trade,  than  from  his  desire  to  hold  good  rank  among 
the  Western  powers,  and  to  enjoy  the  fevourable  opinion 
of  England.  By  &r  the  most  important  contribution  of 
tlie  Khedive  to  the  cause  lay  in  his  committing  the  vast 
region  of  the  Soudan  to  the  hands  of  our  countryman, 
Colonel  Gordon,  whose  recent  resignation  of  the  office 
has  awakened  so  general  regret.  Hating  the  slave-trade. 
Colonel  Gordon  employed  his  remarkable  influence  over 
native  chiefe  and  tribes  in  discouraging  it,  and  with  great 
effect.  To  use  his  own  words,  recently  spoken  to  a  friend, 
he  cut  off  the  slave-dealers  in  ijieir  strongholds,  and  he 
made  all  his  people  love  him.  Few  men,  indeed,  have 
shown  more  of  Livingstone's  spirit  in  managing  the  natives 
than  Gordon  Pasha,  or  furnished  better  proof  that  for 
really  doing  away  with  the  slave-trade  more  is  needed 
than  a  good  treaty-r-there  must  be  a  hearty  and  influential 
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Executive  to  cany  out  its  provisions.  Our  conventions 
with  Turkey  have  come  to  little  or  nothing.  They  have 
shared  the  usual  &.te  of  Turkish  promises.  Even  the 
convention  announced  with  considerahle  confidence  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  on  5th  February  1880,  if  the  tenor  of  it 
be  as  it  has  been  reported  in  the  Temps  newspaper,  leaves 
far  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  unlws  it  he 
energetically  and  constantly  enforced  by  this  counby, 
will  fiiil  in  its  object.  To  this  end,  however,  we  trust 
that  the  attention  of  our  Government  will  be  earnestly 
directed.  The  Turkish  traffic  is  particularly  hatefid,  for 
it  is  carried  on  mainly  for  purposes  of  sensuality  and 
show. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  King  Mtesa,  chief 
of  Waganda,  near  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  one  of  tlie 
most  recoit  fruits  of  the  'agitation.  The  Bervicee  of 
Mr.  Mackay,  a  countryman  of  Livingstone's,  and  an 
agent  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society,  contributed 
mainly  to  this  remarkable  result. 

Such  facts  show  that  not  only  has  the  slave-trade 
become  Ulegal  in  some  of  the  separate  states  of  Afiica, 
but  that  an  active  spirit  has  been  roused  against  it,  which, 
if  duly  directed,  may  yet  achieve  much  more.  The  trade, 
however,  breeds  a  reckless  spirit,  which  cares  little  for 
treaties  or  enactments,  and  is  ready  to  continue  the  traffic 
as  a  smuggling  business  after  it  has  been  declared  ille^ 
In  the  Nyassa  district,  from  which  to  a  large  extent  it 
has  disappeared,  it  is  by  no  means  suppressed.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  it  may  revive  ailer  the  temporaiy  alano 
of  the  dealers  has  subsided.  The  remissness,  and  even 
the  connivance,  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  has  been  a 
great  hindrance  to  its  abolition.  All  who  desire  to  canj 
out  the  noble  objects  of  Livingstone's  life  will  therefore 
do  well  to  urge  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  members  of 
Parliament,  and  all  who  have  influence,  to  renewed  and 
unremitting  efforts  towards  the  complete  and  final  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  traffic  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa.  To 
this  coDBummatiou  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  is  con- 
spicuously pledged,  and  it  is  one  to  which  Btatesmen  of 
aU  parties  have  usually  been  proud  to  contribute. 

If  we  pass  firom  the  slave-trade  to  the  promotion  of 
lawful  commerce,  we  find  the  infiuence  of  Livingstone 
tardly  less  apparent  in  not  a  few  undertakings  recently 
l)^^un.  Animated  by  the  memoiy  of  his  four  months' 
fellowship  with  Livingstone,  Mr.  Stanley  has  under- 
taken the  exploration  of  the  Congo  or  Livingstone  Kiver, 
because  it  was  a  work  that  Livingstone  desired  to  be 
done.  With  a  body  of  Eroomen  and  others  he  is  now  at 
work  making  a  road  from  near  Banza  Noki  to  Stanley 
PooL  He  takes  a  steamer  in  sections  to  be  put  together 
above  the  Falls,  and  with  it  he  intends  to  explore  and  to 
open  to  commerce  the  numerous  great  navigable  tribu- 
taries of  the  Livingstone  Biver.  Mr.  Stanley  has  already 
established  steam  communication  between  the  French 
station  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  his  own  station 
near  Banza  Noki  or  Embomma.  The  "  Livingstone 
Central  African  Company,  Limited,"  with  Mr.  James 
Stevenson  of  Glasgow  as  chairman,  has  constructed  a 
road  along  the  Murchison  Bapids,  thus  making  the 
original  route  of  Livingstone  available  between  Quili- 
mane  and  the  Nyassa  district,  and  is  doing  much  more 
to  advance  Christian  civilisation.  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  have  all  been  active  in  promoting  com- 
mercial schemes.  A  magnificent  proposal  has  been  made, 
under  French  auspices,  for  a  railway  across  the  Soudan. 
TTiere  is  a  proposal  from  Manchester  to  connect  the  great 
lakes  with  the  sea  by  a  railway  from  the  coast  opposite 
Zanzibar.  Another  scheme  is  for  a  railway  from  the 
Zambesi  to  Lake  Nyassa.  A  telegraph  through  Egypt  has 
been  projected,  to  the  South  African  colonies  of  Britain, 
passing  by  Nyassa  and  Shir^.  An  Italian  colony  on  a  large 
scale  has  been  projected  in  the  dominions  of  Menelek, 
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king  of  Shoa,  near  the  Somali  land.  Any  statement  rf 
the  various  commercial  schemes  begun  or  contemplated 
would  probably  be  defective,  because  new  enterprises  are 
so  often  appearing.  But  all  thifi  shows  what  a  new  light 
has  burst  on  the  commercial  world  as  to  the  capabihties 
of  Africa  in  a  trading  point  of  view.  There  seems, 
indeed,  no  reason  why  A£ica  should  not  ftimifih  most  of 
the  products  which  at  present  we  derive  from  India.  As 
a  market  for  our  manufacturee  it  is  capable,  even  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  civilisation,  of  becoming  one  of  our 
most  extensive  customers.  The  voice  that  procl^med 
these  things  in  1857  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  ;  but  it  is  now  repeated  in  a  thousand  echoes. 
In  stimulating  African  exploration  the  influence  of 
Livingstone  was  very  decided.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
galaxy  of  modem  African  travellers,  for  both  in  the 
Geographical  Society  and  in  the  world  at  large  his  name 
became  famous  before  those  of  Bdcer,  Grant,  Speke, 
Burton,  Stanley,  and  Cameron.  Stanley,  inspired  first  by 
the  desire  of  finding  him,  became  himself  a  remarkable 
and  successful  traveller.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  Cameron.  Not  only  did  Livingstone  stimulate  professed 
geographers,  but,  what  was  truly  a  novelty  in  the  annals 
of  exploration,  he  set  newspaper  companies  to  open  up 
Africa.  The  N&v  York  Herald,  having  found  Livingstone, 
became  himgry  for  new  discoveries,  and  enlisting  a 
brother-in-arms,  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  and  the  Daily  T^e- 
graph,  the  two  papers  imited  to  send  Mr.  Stanley  "  t* 
fresh  woods  and  pastures  new."  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  African  Exploration  Society,  and  the  directionfi  of 
the  Royal  Geographical,  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomson  undertook  the  exploration  of  the  country 
between  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Lake  Nyassa,  the  former 
feUing  a  victim  to  illness,  the  latter  penetrating  through 
unexplored  regions  to  Nyassa,  and  subsequently  extend- 
ing his  journey  to  Tanganyika.    We  can  but  name  the 
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inteinational  enterprise  resulting  from  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference ;  the  French  researches  of  Lieutenant  de  Semell^ 
and  of  de  Brazza ;  the  various  German  expeditions  of  Dr. 
Lenz,  Dr.  Pogge,  Dr.  Fischer,  and  Herr  Denhardts;  and 
the  Portuguese  exploration  on  the  west,  from  Benguela 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Zambesi.  Africa  does  not  want 
for  explorers,  and  generally  they  are  men  bent  on  advanc- 
ing legitimate  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  a  comfort  if  we  could  think  of  all 
as  having  this  for  their  object ;  but  tares,  we  fear,  will  ) 
always  be  mingled  with  the  good  seed ;  and  if  there 
have  been  travellers  who  have  led  immoral  lives  and 
sought  their  own  amusement  only,  and  traders  who  by 
trafficking  in  rum  and  such  things  have  demoralised  the 
natives,  they  have  only  shown  that  in  some  natures 
selfishness  is  too  deeply  imbedded  to  be  affected  by  the  . 
noblest  examples. 

Livingstone  himself  travelled  twenty-nine  thousand 
milra  in  Africa,  and  added  to  the  known  part  of  the    | 
globe.about  a  million  square  miles.     He  discovered  Lakes 
'Ngami,  Shirwa,  Nyassa,  Moero,   and  Bangweolo ;   the  , 
upper  Zambesi,  and  many  other  rivers  ;  made  known  f^e 
wonderful  Victoria  Falls ;  also  the  high  ridges  flanking 
the  depressed  basin  of  the  central  plateau ;  he  was  the 
first   European   to  traverse  the  whole  length   of  Lake    , 
Tanganyika,  and  to  give  it  its  true  orientation ;  he  traversed   ; 
in  much  pain  and  sorrow  the  vast  watershed  near  liake 
Bangweolo,  and,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  just  missed 
the  information  that  woidd  have  set  at  rest  all  his  sur- 
mises about  the  sources  of  the  Nile.     His  discoveries  were 
never  mere  happy  guesses  or  vague  descriptions  from  lie 
accounts  of  natives ;  each  spot  was  determined  with  the 
utmost  p'ecision,  though  at  the  time  his  head  might  be 
giddy  firam  fever  or  his  body  tortured  with  pain.     He 
strove  after  an  acciUBite  notion  of  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  continent ;  investigated  its  geology,  hydrography,  . 
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botany,  and  zoology ;  and  grappled  with  tlie  two  great 

enemies  of  man  and  beast  that  prey  on  it — fever  and 

tsetse.     Tet  all  these  yi&ce  matters  apart  from  the  great 

business  of  his  life.     In  science  he  was  neither  amateur 

nor  dilettante,  but  a  careful,  patient,  laborious  worker. 

j    And  hence  his  high  position,  and  the  respect  he  inspired 

^    in  the  scientific  world.     Small    men  might  peck  and 

nibble  at  bity>,    but    the    true   kings  of  science, — ^tlie 

I    Owens,  Murchisons,  Herschels,  Sedgwicks,  and  Fergussons 

■'    — honoured  him  the  more  the  longer  they  knew  him. 

!    We  miss  an  important  fact  in  his  life  if  we   do  not 

I    take  note  of  the  impression  which  he  made  on  such 

I    men. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  note  the  marvellous  expansloi) 
of  missionary  enterprise  in  Africa  through  Livingstone's  in- 
fluence.   Though  he  used  no  sensational  methods  of  appeal, 
he  had  a  wonderful  power  to  draw  men  to  the  missioa 
field.      In    his   own  quiet   way,   he    not   only    enlisted 
recruits,  but  inspired  tiiem  with  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
oalling.    Not  even  Charles  Simeon,  during  his  long  resi- 
dence  at  Cambridge,  sent  more  men  to  India  than  living- 
stone  drew  to  Africa  in  his  brief  visit  to  the  Univeraties. 
I    It  seemed  as  if  he  suddenly  awakened  the  minds  of  young 
>    men  to  a  new  view  of  the  grand  purposes  of  life.    Mr. 
J    Monk  wrote  to  him  truly,  "  That  Cambridge  visit  of  yours 
lighted  a  candle  which  will  nbvbe,  never  go  out." 

At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  no  missionary  at 
work  in  the  great  region  of  Shir^  and  Nyassa  on  which 
his  heart  was  so  much  set.  The  first  to  toke  poeseesicm 
were  his  countrymen  of  Scotland.  The  livingstonia 
mission  and  settlement  of  the  Free  Church,  planned  by 
Dr.  Stewart  of  Lovedale,  who  had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre 
in  1863,  and  begun  in  1875,  has  now  three  stations  on 
the  lake,  and  has  won  the  highest  commendation  of  such 
travellers  as  the  late  Consul  Elton.^    Much  of  the  s 

>  Ldlu  and  MoutUaiag  u/JJHea,  pp.  277'280. 
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of  tliis  enteiprise  ia  due  to  Livingstone's  old  comrade, 
Mr.  R  D.  Young,  R.N.,  who  led  ^e  party,  and  by  his 
great  experience  and  wonderfid  way  of  managing  the 
natives,  laid  not  only  the  founders  of  Livingstonia,  but 
tlie  friends  of  Africa,  imder  obligations  that  have  never 
been  sufficiently  acknowledged.^  In  concert  with  the 
"  livingstone  Central  African  Company,"  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  exploring  the  neighbouring 
regions,  and  the  recent  exploit  of  Mr.  James  Stewart, 
C.E.,  one  of  the  lay  helpers  of  the  Mission,  in  traversing 
the  country  between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  get^rapby.'  It  would  have 
gratified  Livingstone  to  think  that  in  promoting  the 
evangelisation  and  civilisation  of  this  district  all  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches  were  taking  a  share. 

Under  Bishop  Steere,  the  successor  of  Bishop  Tozer, 
the  Universities  Mission  has  re-occupied  part  of  the  main- 
land, and  the  freed-slave  village  of  Masasi,  situated  be- 
tween the  sea  and  Nyassa,  to  the  nort^  of  the  Rovuma, 
enjoys  a  measure  of  prosperity  which  has  never  been 
interrupted  during  the  three  or  four  yrars  of  its  existence. 
Other  stations  have  been  formed,  or  are  projected,  one  of 
th^n  on  the  eastern  mai^;in  of  the  lake.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  occupied  the  shores  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  achieving  great  results  amid  many  trials  and 
sacrifices,  at  first  wonderfidly  aided  and  encouraged  by 
King  Mtesa,  though,  as  we  write,  we  hear  aecoimts  of  a 
change  of  policy  which  is  grievously  disappointing.  Lake 
Tanganyika  has  been  occupied  by  iJie  London  Missionary 
Society. 

The  "Soci^t^  des  Missions  ifivang^Iiques"  of  Paris  has 
made  preparations  for  occupying  the  Barots^  valley,  near 
the  h^  waters  of  the  ZambesL  The  Livingstone  Inland 
Mission  has  some  missionaries  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 

'  S«e  hii  work,  JTyawa:  London,  1877. 

■  See  Tramaetiotu  qfEofai  Qeographieal  Sod^,  1860. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  others  who  are  working 
inwards,  while  a  monthly  journal  is  edited  by  Mi& 
Grattan  Guinness,  entitled  Th&  Segions  Beyond.  The 
Baptist  Mis^onary  Society  has  a  mission  in  the  same 
district,  towards  the  elucidation  of  which  the  It«T.  J.  T. 
Comber's  EoephratioTis  Inland  Jrom  Mount  Cameroont 
and  through  Congo  to  Mhmta  have  thrown  considerable 
light. 

More  recently  still,  the  American  Board  of  Conunis- 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  having  resolved  to  devote  to 
A£rica  Mr.  Otis'  munificent  bequest  of  a  million  doUara, 
appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Means  to  collect  information  as  to 
the  most  suitable  openings  for  missionB  in  Central  Afiica ; 
and  on  his  recommendation,  after  considering  the  claims 
of  seven  other  localities,  have  decided  to  adopt  as  their 
field  the  re^on  of  Bih^  and  the  Coanza,  an  upland  tiact 
to  the  east  of  Benguela,  healthy  and  suitable  for  European 
colonisation,  and  as  yet  not  occupied  by  any  missionaij 
body.  Thus  the  old  world  and  the  new  are  joining  tbeir 
forces  for  the  evangelisation  of  A&ica.  And  they  are 
not  only  occupying  regions  which  Livingstone  recom- 
mended, but  are  trying  to  work  his  principle  of  combining 
colonisation  with  missions,  so  as  to  give  their  people 
an  actual  picture  of  Christianity  as  it  is  ezempl^ed  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Besides  missions  on  the  old  principle.  Medical  MissionB 
have  received  a  great  impulse  through  Livingstone. 
When  mission  work  in  Central  Africa  began  to  be  seriously 
entertained,  men  like  Dr.  Ijaws,  the  late  Dr.  Black,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Smith,  all  medical  missionaries,  were  among 
the  first  to  offer  their  services.  The  Edinbxugh  Medicd 
Mission  made  quite  a  new  start  when  it  gave  the  name  of 
Livingstone  to  its  buildings.  Another  institution  that 
has  adopted  the  name  for  a  hall  in  which  to  train  coloured 
people  for  Afiican  work  is  the  Fisk  University,  Tennessee, 
made  famous  by  the  Jubilee  Singers. 
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In  glancing  at  these  results  of  Livingstone's  influence 
in  the  mission  field,  we  must  not  forget  that  of  all  his 
I^pxsies  to  Africa  by  far  the  highest  was  the  spotless 
name  and  bright  Christian  character  which  have  become 
associated  everywhere  with  its  great  missionaiy  explorer. 
From  the  first  day  of  his  sojourn  in  Africa  to  the  last, 
"  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  "  was  the  great  charm 
through  which  he  sought,  with  God's  blessing,  to  win  the 
confidence  of  Africa.  Before  the  poorest  African  he 
maintained  self-restraint  and  self-respect  as  carefully  as 
in  the  best  society  at  home.  No  prevailing  relaxation  of 
the  moral  code  in  those  wild,  dark  regions  ever  lowered 
his  tone  or  lessened  his  r^ard  for  the  proprieties  of 
Christian  or  civilised  life.  Scandal  is  so  rampant  among 
the  natives  of  Africa  that  even  men  of  high  character 
have  sometimes  suffered  from  its  lying  tongue ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Livingstone  there  was  such  an  enamel  of 
purity  upon  his  character  that  no  filth  could  stick  to  it, 
and  none  was  thrown.  What  Livingstone  did  in  order 
to  keep  his  word  to  his  poor  attendants  was  a  wonder  in  ^ 
Africa,  as  it  was  the  admiration  of  the  world.  His  way 
of  trusting  them,  too,  was  singtdarly  winning.  He  would 
go  up  to  a  fierce  chief,  surrounded  by  his  gtinning 
warriors,  with  the  same  easy  gait  and  kindly  smile  with 
which  he  would  have  approached  his  friends  at  Kuruman  , 
or  Hamilton.  It  was  the  highest  tribute  that  the  slave- 
traders  in  the  Zambesi  district  paid  to  his  character 
when  for  their  own  vile  ends  they  told  the  people  that 
they  were  the  children  of  Livingstone.  It  was  the 
charm  of  his  name  that  enabled  Mr.  £.  D.  Young,  while 
engaged  in  founding  the  Livingstonla  settlement,  to 
obtain  six  himdred  carriers  to  transport  the  piecM  of  the 
Bala  steamer  past  the  Murchison  Cataracts,  carrying  loads 
of  great  weight  for  forty  miles,  at  six  yards  of  calico 
each,  without  a  single  piece  of  the  vessel  being  lost  or 
thrown  away.     The  noble  conduct  of  the  band  that  for 
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eight  montha  carried  his  remains  towards  iJie  coast  was  a 
crowning  proof  of  the  love  he  inspired. 

Nearly  every  day  some  new  token  comes  to  lig^t  of 
the  affection  and  honour  with  which  he  yraa  T^;arded  all 
over  Central  Africa.  On  12th  April  1880,  tte  Kev. 
Chauncy  Maples,  of  the  Universities  Mission,  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Geographical  Society,  describing  a  journey  to 
the  Kovuma  and  the  Makonde  country,  told  of  a  man  he 
found  there,  with  the  relic  of  an  old  coat  over  his  right 
shoulder,  evidently  of  English  manuiacture.  It  turned 
out,  from  the  man's  statement,  that  ten  years  ago  a  white 
man,  t^e  donor  of  the  coat,  had  traveUed  with  him  to 
Mataka's,  whom  to  have  once  seen  and  talked  with  was 
to  remember  for  life ;  a  white  man  who  treated  black  men 
as  his  brothers,  and  whose  memory  would  be  cherished 
all  along  the  Bovxmia  Valley  after  they  were  all  dead  and 
gone ;  a  short  man  with  a  bushy  moustache,  and  a  keea 
piercing  eye,  whose  words  were  always  gentle,  and  whose 
manners  were  always  kind ;  whom,  as  a  leader,  it  was  a 
privilege  to  follow,  and  who  knew  the  way  to  the  hearts 
of  all  men.. 

That  early  and  life-long  prayer  of  Livingstone's — that 
he  might  resemble  Christ — was  fulfilled  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  It  will  be  an  immense  benefit  to  all  future  mis- 
sionaries in  Africa  that,  in  explaining  to  the  people  what 
practical  Christianity  means,  they  will  have  but  to  point 
to  the  life  and  character  of  the  man  whose  name'viU 
stand  first  among  Afiiican  bene&ctors  in  centuries  to  come. 
A  foreigner  has  remarked  that,  "in  the  nineteeDth 
century,  tJie  white  has  made  a  man  out  of  the  black; 
in  the  twentieth  century,  Europe  will  make  a  world  out 
of  Africa."  When  that  world  is  made,  and  generation 
after  generation  of  intelligent  Africans  look  back  on  ito 
b^;inDing8,  as  England  looks  back  on  the  days  of  King 
Alfred,  Ireland  of  St.  Patri^  Scotland  of  St.  Columba,  or 
the  United  States  of  George  Washington,  the  name  that 
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will  be  encircled  by  them  with  brightest  honour  is  that 
of  Datid  LmNQS'toNB.     Mabotaa,  Cbouuane,  and  Kolo- 
beng  viU  be  visited  with  thrilling  interest  by  many  a 
pilgrim,  and  some  grand  memorial  pile  in  Hala  will  mark 
the  spot  where  his  heart  reposes.     And  when  preachers 
and  teachers  speak  of  this  man,  when  &thers  teU  their  > 
children  what  Africa  owes  to  him,  and  when  the  ques-  '  ^ 
tion  is  asked  what  made  him  so  great  and  so  good,  the    v 
answer  will  be,  that  he  lived  by  the  fidth  of  the  Son ' 
of  God,  and  that  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  him  to 
live  and  die  for  Africa. 
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IXTRACTS  ntOH  PAPKB  OM  "KIS3I0MAKT  SACBmCES." 

It  is  sometliii:^  to  be  a  misBionaiy.  The  moroing  stara  a&ng 
togetbar  and  all  the  aons  of  Qod  shouted  for  joy,  when  they  first 
saw  the  field  which  the  first  misBiooary  was  to  fill  The  great  and 
terrible  Qod,  before  whom  angels  veil  their  faces,  bad  an  Only 
Sod,  and  He  was  seat  to  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  as  a 
miasiouary  physician.  It  is  something  to  be  a  follower,  however 
feeble,  in  the  wake  of  the  Great  Teacher  and  only  Model  Mission- 
ary that  ever  appeared  among  men ;  and  now  that  He  is  Head 
over  all  things.  King  of  Icings  and  Lord  of  lords,  what  conmiissioa 
is  equal  to  that  which  the  missionary  holds  from  Him  ?  May  we 
venture  to  invite  young  men  of  education,  when  laying  down  the 
plan  of  their  lives,  to  take  a  glance  at  that  of  missionaiy  ?  We 
will  magnify  the  otBce. 

The  missionary  is  sent  forth  as  a  messenger  of  the  Churches, 
after  undergoing  the  scrutiny  and  securing  the  approbation  of  a 
host  of  Christian  ministers,  who,  by  their  own  talent  and  worth, 
have  risen  to  the  pastorate  over  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
churches  in  the  land,  and  who,  moreover,  can  have  no  motive  to 
influence  their  selection  but  the  desire  to  secure  the  most  efficient 
instrumentality  for  the  missionary  work.  So  much  care  and  inde- 
pendent investigation  are  bestowed  on  the  selection  as  to  make  it 
plain  that  extraneous  influences  can  have  but  small  power.  No 
pastor  can  imagine  that  any  candidate  has  been  accepted  through 
his  recommendations,  however  warm  these  may  have  been ;  and 
the  missionary  may  go  forth  to  the  heathen,  satisfied  that  in  the 
confidence  of  the  directors  he  has  a  testimonial  infinitely  superior 
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to  letters-apostolic  from  the  Axchbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  even 
from  the  Vatican  at  Some.  A  missioDaiy,  sniely,  camiot  onder- 
value  his  commisBion,  as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  bis  hands. 

But  what  means  the  lugubrious  wail  that  too  oft«n  burate 
from  the  circle  of  his  friends  ?  The  tears  shed  might  be  excused 
if  he  were  goiog  to  Korfolk  Island  at  the  Govarnmeat  expense. 
But  Bometimea  the  missionary  not«  is  pitched  on  the  same  key. 
.The  white  cliffs  of  Dover  become  immensely  dear  to  those  who 
never  cared  for  masses  of  chalk  before.  Pathetic  plaints  ate 
penned  about  layii^  their  bones  on  a  foreign  shore,  by  those  who 
never  thought  of  making  aught  of  their  bones  at  home.  (Bone 
dust  is  dear  nowhere,  we  think.)  And  then  there  ia  the  never- 
ending  talk  and  wrin^g  of  hands  over  missionary  "  sacnficea.* 
The  man  is  surely  going  to  be  hanged,  instead  of  going  to  serve 
in  Christ's  holy  Gospel  I  Is  this  snch  service  as  He  deserves  who, 
though  rich,  for  oar  sakes  became  poor  ?  There  is  so  much  in  the 
manner  of  giving ;  some  bestow  their  &vours  so  gracefully,  their 
value  to  the  recipient  is  doubled.  From  others,  a  gift  ia  as  good 
as  a  blow  in  the  face.  Are  we  not  guilty  of  tieatii^  our  Lord 
somewhat  more  scurvUy  than  we  would  treat  our  indigent  felloT- 
men?  We  stereotype  the  word  "charity"  in  our  language,  as 
applicable  to  a  contribution  to  His  cause.  "  So  many  charitaes, — 
we  cannot  afford  them."  Is  not  the  word  nngradously  appUed  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  if  He  were  a  poor  beggar,  and  an  unworthy  one 
too  ?  His  are  the  catUe  on  a  thousand  hills,  the  silver  and  the 
gold ;  and  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  We  treat  Him  HL 
Bipeds  of  the  masculine  gender  assume  the  piping  phiaseol*^  of 
poor  old  women  in  presence  of  Him  before  whom  the  Eastern 
Magi  fell  down  and  worshipped, — ay,  and  opened  their  treasuio; 
and  presented  unto  Him  giils:  gold,  ftankincense,  and  mynlL 
They  will  give  their  "  mites  "  as  if  what  they  do  give  were  theii 
"  alL"  It  is  utterly  unffur  to  magnify  the  litUe  we  do  for  Him  hj 
calling  it  a  sacrifice,  or  pretend  we  are  doing  all  we  can  by  aasnni- 
ing  the  tones  of  poor  widows.  He  asks  a  willing  mind,  cherafal 
obedience;  and  can  we  not  give  that  to  Him  who  made  His 
Father's  will  in  our  salvation  as  His  meat  and  His  drink,  till  He 
bowed  His  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost  T 

Hundreds  of  young  men  annually  leave  our  shores  as  cadets. 
All  their  friends  rejoice  when  they  think  of  them  bearing  the 
commissions  of  our  Queen.     When  any  dangerous  expedition  a 
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planned  by  Government,  more  Tolunteera  apply  than  an  necessary 
to  man  it  On  the  proposal  to  send  a  band  of  biave  men  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Fnmklin,  a  full  complement  for  the  ships  could  have 
been  procured  of  officers  alone,  without  any  common  sailors.  And 
what  thousands  rushed  to  California,  from  diCTerent  parts  of 
America,  on  the  diacovery  of  the  gold !  How  many  huabauds  left 
their  wives  and  families !  How  many  Christian  men  tore  them- 
selves away  &om  all  home  endearments  to  suffer,  and  toil,  and 
perish  by  cold  and  starvation  on  the  overland  route  I  How  many 
sank  from  fever  and  exhaustion  on  the  banks  of  Sacramento  I 
Yet  DO  word  of  sacrifices  there.  And  why  should  we  so  regard  aU 
we  give  and  do  for  the  Well-beloved  of  our  souls  ?  Our  talk  of 
sacrifices  is  ungenerous  and  heathenish.  .  .  . 

It  is  something  to  be  a  missionaiy.  He  is  sometimes  inclined, 
in  BeasoDS  of  despoDdency  and  trouble,  to  feel  as  if  forgotten.  But 
for  whom  do  more  prayers  ascend  ?— -prayers  &om  the  secret  place, 
and  from  those  only  who  are  known  to  God.  Mr.  Moffat  met  those 
in  England  who  had  made  his  mission  the  subject  of  special  prayer 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  though  they  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  missionary.  Through  the  loug  fifteen  years  of  no  success, 
of  toil  and  sorrow,  these  secret  ones  were  holding  up  bis  bands. 
And  who  can  tell  how  often  his  soul  may  have  been  refreshed 
through  their  intercessions  ?  .  .  . 

It  is  something  to  be  a  missionary.  The  heart  is  expanded  and 
filled  with  generous  sympathies ;  sectarian  bigotry  is  eroded,  and 
the  spirit  of  recluaion  which  makes  it  doubtful  if  some  denomina- 
tions hare  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  meet  those  who  differ  with 
diem  in  heaven,  loses  much  of  its  fire.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  puzzles  and  entanglements,  temptations,  trials, 
and  perplexities,  which  tend  to  inure  the  missionary's  virtua 
The  difficulties  eoconntered  prevent  his  faith  from  growing  languid. 
He  must  walk  by  faith,  and  though  the  horizon  be  all  dark  and 
lowering,  he  must  lean  on  Him  whom  having  not  seen  he  loves. 
The  future — a  glorious  future — is  that  for  which  he  labours.  It 
lies  before  him  as  we  have  seen  the  lofty  coast  of  Brazil.  No  chink 
in  the  tree-covered  rocks  appears  to  the  seaman ;  but  he  glides 
right  on.  He  works  toward  the  coast,  and  when  be  enters  the 
g^way  by  the  sugar-loaf  hill,  there  opens  to  the  view  in  the 
Bay  of  Bio  a  scene  of  luxuriance  and  beauty  unequalled  in  the 
world  beside. 
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The  Qiissionftry's  head  will  lie  low,  and  others  will  have  entered 
into  his  labours,  before  his  ideal  ia  realised.  The  Futnre  for  which 
he  works  is  one  which,  though  sure,  haa  never  yet  been  seea 
The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  gloiy  of  the 
Lord.  The  missionary  is  a  harbinger  of  the  good  time  coming. 
When  he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  a  tribe  which  has  long  sat  in 
darkness,  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  are  displayed. 
The  glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  near  the  horizon.  He  is  the 
herald  of  the  dawn,  for  come  He  will  whose  right  it  is  to  reign ; 
and  what  a  prospect  appears,  when  we  think  of  the  golden  age 
which  has  not  been,  but  must  yet  come  1  Messiah  has  sat  oh  the 
Hill  of  Zion  for  1800  years.  He  haa  been  long  expecting  that 
His  enemies  shall  be  made  His  footstool ;  and  may  we  not  expect^ 
too,  and  lift  up  our  heads,  seeing  the  redemption  of  the  world 
drawetb  nigh  ?  The  bow  in  the  clond  once  spread  its  majestic 
arch  over  the  smoke  of  the  fat  of  lambs  ascending  as  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour  before  God — a  sign  of  the  covenant  of  peace — and 
the  flickering  light  of  the  Shechinah  often  intimated  the  good-will 
of  Jehovah.  But  these  did  not  more  certainly  show  the  presence 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  than  does  the  shaking  among  the 
nations  the  presence  and  enei^  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  and  to  be 
permitted  to  rank  as  a  fellow-worker  with  Him  is  a  mercy  of 
mercies.  0  Love  Divine  I  how  cold  ia  our  love  to  Thee  !  !^e, 
the  missionary  of  the  present  day  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
future ;  but  what  a  privilege  he  possesses !  He  is  known  to 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angela, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
into  gloiy."    Is  that  not  enough? 

Who  would  not  be  a  missionary  ?  His  noble  enterprise  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  what  is  called  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  simply  the  movement  of  multitudes  of  minds 
in  the  same  direction.  They  move  according  to  the  eternal  and 
all-embracing  decrees  of  God.  The  spirit  of  the  age  ia  one  of 
benevolence,  and  it  manifests  itself  in  numberlesa  ways — ra^ed 
schools,  baths  and  wash-houses,  sanitary  reform,  etc.  Hence 
missionaries  do  not  live  before  tiieir  time.  Their  great  idea  of 
converting  the  world  to  Christ  is  no  chimera :  it  is  Divine.  Chris- 
tianity will  triumph.  It  is  equal  to  all  it  haa  to  perform.  It  is 
not  mere  enthusiasm  to  imagine  a  handful  of  missionaries  capable 
of  converting  the  millions  of  India.     How  often  they  are  cut  off 
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just  after  they  have  actiuired  the  language  \  How  often  they 
retire  with  broken-down  constitutions  before  effecting  anything! 
How  often  they  drop  burning  tears  over  their  own  feebleness  amid 
the  defections  of  those  they  believed  to  be  converts !  Yes !  but 
that  small  band  has  the  decree  of  God  on  its  side.  Who  has  not 
admired  the  band  of  Leooidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  ?  Three 
hundred  against  three  million.  Japhet,  with  the  decree  of  God  on 
his  side,  only  300  strong,  contending  for  enlai^ement  with  Shem 
and  his  3,000,000.  Consider  what  has  been  effected  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  There  is  no  vaunting  of  scouts  now.  No  Indian 
gentlemen  making  themselves  merry  about  the  folly  of  thinking  to 
convert  the  natives  of  India ;  minifying  the  difQculties  of  caste  \ 
and  setting  our  ministers  into  brown  studies  and  speech-making 
in  defence  of  missions.  No  mission  has  yet  been  an  entire  failure.  < 
We  who  see  such  small  s^pnents  of  the  mighty  cycles  of  God's  I 
providence  often  imagine  some  to  be  failures  which  God  does  not. 
Eden  was  such  a  failure.  The  old  world  was  a  failure  under  Noah's 
preaching.  Elijah  thought  it  was  all  up  with  Israel.  Isaiah  said: 
"  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  revealed ! "  And  Jeremiah  wished  his  head  were  waters,  his 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  to  weep  over  one  of  God's  plans  for  diffus- 
ing His  knowledge  among  the  heathen.  If  we  could  see  a  larger 
arc  of  the  great  providential  cycle,  we  might  sometimes  rejoice 
when  we  weep ;  but  God  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  His  matters. 
We  most  just  trust  to  His  wisdom.  Let  us  do  our  duty.  He  will 
work  out  a  glorious  consummation.  Fifty  years  ago  missions  could  ' 
not  lift  up  their  heads.  But  missions  now  are  admitted  by  all  to 
be  one  of  the  great  facts  of  the  age,  and  the  sneers  about  "Ezeter 
Hall "  are  seen  by  every  one  to  embody  a  •rixus  sardonicus.  The 
present  posture  of  affairs  is,  that  benevolence  is  popular.  God  is 
working  out  in  the  human  heart  His  great  idea,  and  all  nations  . 
shall  see  His  gloiy.  .  .  . 

Let  us  think  highly  of  the  weapons  we  have  received  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  work.  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal  but  spiritual,  and  mighty  through  God  to. the  casting  down 
of  stronghold&  They  are — Faith  in  our  Leader,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  His  Holy  Spirit;  a  full,  free,  unfettered  Gospel;  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  of  Christ, — an  old  story,  but  containing  the 
mightiest  truths  ever  uttered— mighty  for  pulling  down  the  strong- 
holds of  sin,  and  giving  liberty  to  the  captivea      The  story  of 
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SademptioB,  of  which  Paul  Baid,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,"  is  old,  yet  in  its  vigour,  stemally  yonng. 

I  This  work  requires  zeal  for  God  and  love  for  souls.  It  oeeds 
prayer  from  the  senders  and  the  sent,  and  firm  reliance  on  Him 

,  who  alone  is  the  Author  of  conversion.  Souls  cannot  be  converted 
or  manufactured  to  order.  Great  deeds  am  vronght  in  uncon- 
sciousness, from  conatraining  love  to  Christ ;  in  humbly  asking. 
Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  \  in  the  simple  feeling,  we 
have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.  They  effect  works,  the 
greatness  of  which  it  will  remain  for  posterity  to  discern.  The 
greatest  works  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  like  His  majestic 
movements  in  nature,  are  marked  by  stillness  in  the  doing  of  them, 
and  reveal  themselves  by  their  effects.  They  come  up  like  tie 
sun,  and  show  themselves  by  their  own  light.  The  kingdom  (A 
God  Cometh  not  with  observation.  Luther  simply  followed  the 
leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  struggles  of  his  own  soul  He 
wrought  out  what  the  inward  impulses  of  bis  own  breast  prompted 
him  to  work,  and  behold,  before  be  was  aware,  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  Beformation.  So,  too,  it  was  with  the  Plymouth  pilgrims, 
with  their  sermons  three  times  a  day  on  board  the  Mayfiovxr. 
Without  thinking  of  founding  an  empire,  they  obeyed  the  sublime 
teachings  of  the  Spirit,  the  promptings  of  duty  and  the  aptritnal 
life.  God  working  mightily  in  the  human  heart  is  the  spring  of 
all  abiding  spiritual  power ;  and  it  is  only  as  men  follow  out  the 
sublime  promptings  of  the  inward  spiritual  life,  that  they  do  great 
things  for  God, 

The  movement  of  not  one  mind  only,  but  t^e  consentaneous 
movement  of  a  multitude  of  minds  in  the  same  direction,  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Thia  spirit  is  neither 
the  law  of  prepress  nor  blind  development,  bat  God's  all-etenul, 
all-embracing  purpose,  the  doctrine  which  recognises  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  events,  yet  leaves  all  human  action  free.  When  God 
prepared  an  age  for  a  new  thought,  the  thought  is  thrast  into  the 
age  as  an  instrument  into  a  chemical  solution — the  ciy^italB  ctoater 
round  it  immediately.  If  God  prepares  not,  the  man  has  lived 
before  his  time.  Hubs  and  Wycliffe  were  like  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  preparing  the  way  for  a  brighter  future ;  the  time  bad 
not  yet  come. 

Who  would  not  be  a  missionary  7  "  They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  tfiey  that  tntn  many 
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to  righteonBoeSB  fta  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  la  God  not  pre- 
paring the  wodd  for  missionB  which  will  embrace  the  whole  of 
Adam's  family  ?  The  gallant  ateamships  circumnavigBte  the  globe. 
Emigration  ia  going  on  at  a  rate  to  which  the  most  renowned 
crosades  of  antiquity  bear  no  proportion.  Many  men  go  to  and 
tro,  and  knowledge  is  increased.  No  great  emigration  ever  took 
place  in  oar  world  without  accomplishing  one  of  God's  great 
designs.  The  tide  of  the  modem  emigration  flows  towards  the 
West  The  vondei^  ama^amation  of  races  will  resnlt  in  some- 
thing grand.  We  believe  this,  becaose  the  world  is  becoming 
better,  and  because  God  is  working  m%htily  in  the  hnmaa  mind. 
We  believe  it,  because  God  has  been  preparing  the  world  for 
something  gloriona.  And  that  something,  we  conjecture,  will  be  a 
fuller  development  of  the  missionary  idea  and  work. 

There  will  yet  be  a  glorious  consummation  of  Christianity. 
rhe  last  fifty  years  have  accomplished  wonders.  On  the  American 
Continent,  what  a  wonderful  amalgamation  of  races  we  have  wit- 
Qe8&ed,how  wonderfully  they  have  been  tiised  into  that  one  American 
people — type  and  earnest  of  a  larger  fusion  which  Christianity  will 
yet  accomplish,  when,  by  its  blessed  power,  all  tribes  and  tongues 
and  races  shall  become  one  holy  family.  The  present  popularity 
of  beneficence  promises  well  for  the  missionary  cause  in  the  future. 
Men's  hearts  are  undergoing  a  process  of  enlargement  Their 
sympathies  are  taking  a  wider  scope.  The  world  is  getting  closer, 
smaller— quite  a  compact  affair.  The  world  for  Christ  will  yet  be 
realised.  "  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 


No.  II. 

TBEATHENT  OF  AFBIC&H  FETER. 


Ik  July  1859,  when  the  expedition  to  the  Zambesi  had  been 
there  about  a  year.  Dr.  Livingstone  drew  up  and  forwarded 
to  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart,  MLB.,  a  very  fnll  report  on  t^e  treatment 
of  African  fever.    The  report  details  at  lengUi  a  large  number  of 
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cases,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  attack  was  experienced, 
the  remedies  administered,  and  their  effects.  Is  order  to  ward  off 
the  disease  in  the  mangrove  swamps,  which  were  justly  described 
as  hotbeds  of  fever,  a  dose  of  quinine  was  administered  daily  to  each 
European,  amounting  to  two  grains,  and  taken  in  sherry  wine. 
When  an  attack  of  the  disease  occurred,  and  the  stomach  did  not 
refuse  the  remedies.  Dr.  Livingstone  administered  a  dose  of  calomel 
with  resin  of  jalap,  followed  by  quinine.  These  remedies  were  id 
almost  all  cases  successful,  and  the  convalescence  of  the  patient  was 
wonderfully  rapid.  The  "pills"  which  Dr.  Livingstone  ofteo 
referred  to  were  composed  of  reain  of  jalap,  calomel,  rhubarb,  and 
quinine.  It  was  usually  observed  that  active  employment  kept 
off  fever,  and  that  on  high  lands  its  attacks  were  much  less  violent 
Where  the  stomach  refused  the  remedies  a  blister  was  usually  the 
most  eCTectual  means  of  stopping  the  sickness. 

Experience  did  not  confirm  the  prophylactic  action  of  quinine; 
exemption  &om  attack  in  unfavourable  aituationa  was  rather 
ascribed  to  active  exercise,  good  diet,  and  to  absence  of  damp, 
exposure  to  sun,  and  excessive  exertion.  Even  while  navigating  an 
unhealthy  part  of  the  Shir^  and  while,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
vessel,  the  beds  were  constantly  damp,  good  health  was  enjoyed, 
owing  to  regular  exercise  and  good  fare. 

In  the  upper  regions  of  the  Shir^,  Dr.  Livingstone  says  he  and 
his  companions  were  exposed  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  to 
the  dew  &om  the  long  grass,  marching  during  the  day  over  rough 
country  under  the  tropical  sun,  and  then  sleeping  in  the  open  air; 
but  though  they  had  discontinued  tiie  daily  use  of  quinine  they 
were  perfectly  well,  as  were  also  their  native  attendants.  This 
was  one  of  the  considerations  that  gave  him  such  confidence  in  the 
healthiness  of  the  Shir^  highlands. 

Two  or  three  years  later,  in  writing  to  a  fiiend.  Dr.  Livingstone 
thanked  him  for  having  sent  him  a  missionary  journal,  which  he 
greatly  enjoyed — TKt  News  of  ike  Churches  and  JoumaX  o/Miaaoia. 
To  show  the  very  unusual  pleasure  which  this  journal  gave  him, 
he  proposed  to  send  a  communication  to  the  editor,  but  aaid  he 
was  somewhat  afraid  to  do  so,  lest  it  should  meet  the  fate  of 
many  a  paper  forwarded  to  editors  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  lift 
Mastering  courage,  he  did  send  a  letter,  and  we  find  it  in  the 
number  of  the  journal  for  August  1862.  It  is  entitled  "A  Note 
that  may  be  useful  to  Missionaries  in  Africa,"  and  consists  of  a 
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statement  of  the  remedy  foi  fever,  and  an  account  of  its  operation. 
He  had  been  led  to  think  of  this  &om  seeing  in  the  Nvtm  of  the ' 
Churches  for  Februaiy  1861  a  reference  to  his  remedy  in  an  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Helmores.  The  proportions  of  the  several 
ingredients  are  given — "  for  a  full-grown  man  aix  or  eight  grains  of 
resin  of  jalap,  and  the  some  amount  of  rhubarb,  with  four  grains 
of  calomel,  and  four  of  quinine,  made  into  pills  with  spirit  of 
cardamoms.  On  taking  efTect,  quinine  (not  the  unbleached  kind), 
in  four  grains  or  larger  doses  is  given  every  two  hours  or  so,  till 
the  ears  ring,  or  deafness  ensues  j  this  last  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  cure." 

The  last  part  of  the  letter  is  a  descriptioD  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
a  statement  of  its  importance  for  purposes  of  civilisation  and 
Christianity. 

The  Neim  of  the  Churches  was  projected  in  1864  by  the 
late  Bev.  Andrew  Cameron,  D.D.,  and  the  present  writer,  and 
conducted  by  them  for  a  time ;  in  1862  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kev.  Qavin  Carlyle,  now  of  Ealing. 


LETTER  TO  DB.  TIDHAN,  AS  TO  FDT0BI:  OFEKAnONR 

QuoiMUIi,  23d  May  1866. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tiduan. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  by  the  good  providence  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  reached  this  village  on  the  20tb  curt,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
a  silence  of  more  than  four  years  broken  by  yonr  letter  of  the 
34th  August  1855.  I  found  also  that  H.M.'s  brigantine  "Dart" 
had  called  at  this  port  several  times  in  order  to  offer  me  a  passage 
homewards,  but  on  the  last  occasion  in  which  this  most  friendly 
act  was  performed,  her  commander,  with  an  officer  of  marines  and 
five  seamen,  were  unfortunately  lost  on  the  very  dangerous  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Quilimane  river.  This  sad  event  threw  a  cold 
shade  over  all  the  joy  I  might  otherwise  have  experienced  on 
reaching  the  Eastern  Coast  I  felt  as  if  it  would  have  been  easier 
for  me  to  have  died  for  them  than  to  bear  the  thought  of  so  many 
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being  cat  off  from  all  the  joys  of  life  ia  generoasly  attempting  to 
render  me  a  eerrice.  Ab  there  is  no  regular  means  of  proceeding 
from  this  to  the  Cape,  I  rem&iu  here  in  the  hope  of  meeting  another 
cruiser,  vhich  the  kindness  of  CommodOTe  Trotter  has  led  me  to 
expect,  in  preference  to  going  by  a  small  Arab  or  Portngnese 
trading  vessel  to  some  point  on  the  "  overland  route  to  India." 
And  though  I  may  posedblj  reach  you  as  soon  as  a  letter,  it  appears 
advisable  to  state  in  writing  my  thoughts  respecting  one  or  two 
very  important  points  in  your  communication. 

Accompanied  by  many  kind  expressions  of  approbation,  which 
I  highly  value  on  account  of  having  emanated  from  a  body  of  men 
whose  sole  object  in  undertaking  the  resptHisibility  and  labour  of 
the  Direction  must  have  been  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
~  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  among  the  heathen,  I  find 
the  intimation  that  the  Directors  are  restricted  in  their  power  of 
aiding  plans  connected  only  remotely  with  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  And  it  is  added  also,  that  even  though  certain  very 
formidable  obstacles  should  prove  surmountable,  the  "financial 
circumstances  of  the  Society  are  not  such  as  to  afibrd  any  ground 
of  hope  that  it  would  be,  within  any  definite  period,  in  a  poaition 
to  enter  upon  untried,  remote,  and  difficnlt  fields  of  labour." 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  these  statements  imply  a  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlemen  now  in  the  Direction  to  devote  the 
decreasing  income  of  the  Society  committed  to  their  charge  t^ 
parts  of  the  world  of  easy  access,  and  in  which  the  missionanes 
may  devote  their  entire  time  and  energies  to  the  dissemination  of 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  reasonable  hopes  of  speedy  snccesa. 
This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  evinces  a  sincere  desire  to  perfoim 
their  duty  faithfully  to  their  constituents,  to  the  heathen,  and  to 
our  Lord  and  Master.  Yet  while  still  retaining  that  full  convic- 
tion of  the  purity  of  their  motives,  which  no  measure  adopted 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  my  connection  with  the  Society  has 
for  a  moment  disturbed,  I  feel  constrained  to  view  "  the  untried. 
remote,  and  difficult  fields,"  to  which  I  humbly  yet  firmly  believe 
God  has  directed  my  steps,  with  a  resolution  widely  different  from 
that  which  their  words  imply.  As  our  aims  and  purposes  will  no* 
appear  in  some  degree  diveigent — on  their  part  from  a  sort  of 
paralysis  caused  by  financial  decay,  and  on  mine  from  the  simple 
continuance  of  an  old  determination  to  devote  my  life  and  my  all 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  in  whatever  way  He  may  lead  me  in  inter- 
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tropical  A&ica — it  seems  natural,  while  yet  without  the  remoteet 
idea  of  support  from  another  source,  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  for 
difTering  with  those  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  been  so  happily 
connected. 

It  remains  vividly  on  my  memory-  that  some  twenty  years  ago, 
while  musing  how  I  might  spend  my  life  so  as  best  to  promote  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  from  the 
cumulative  nature  of  gospel  influence  the  outskirts  even  of  the 
Empire  of  China  presented  the  most  inviting  field  for  evangelical 
effort  in  the  worii  I  was  also  much  averse  to  being  connected 
with  any  Society,  having  a  strong  desire  to  serve  Christ  in  circum- 
stances which  would  free  my  service  from  all  professional  aspect. 
But  the  solicitations  of  friends  in  whose  judgment  I  had  confidence 
led  to  my  offers  of  service  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
"Opium  War"  was  then  adduced  as  a  reason  why  that  remote, 
difficult,  and  untried  field  of  labour  should  stand  in  abeyance  before 
the  interior  of  Africa,  to  which,  in  opposition  to  my  own  judgment, 
I  was  advised  to  proceed.  I  did  not,  however,  go  with  any  sort  of 
reluctance,  for  I  had  great  respect  for  the  honoured  men  by  whom 
the  advice  was  given,  and  unbounded  confidence  in  the  special 
providence  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord, 
etc.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy 
steps."  I  was  contented  with  the  way  in  which  I  had  been  led, 
and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  being  made  instrumental  in  winning 
some  souls  to  Christ. 

The  Directors  wished  me  to  endeavour  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
tribes  north  of  the  Kunmian.  Having  remained  at  that  station 
sufficient  time  only  to  recruit  my  oxen,  I  proceeded  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  whUe  learning  the  language  I  visited  the  Bakhatia, 
Kakwains,  Bangwaketse,  and  Bamangwato  tribes,  in  order  to  select 
a  suitable  k>cality  for  a  mission,  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  . 
making  a  second  Euruman  or  central  station,  which  would,  by 
God's  blessing,  influence  a  large  circumference.  I  chose  Mabotsa, 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  that  country  since  has  said  the  choice 
was  injudicious.  The  late  Bev.  Dr.  Philip  alone  was  opposed  to 
this  plan  on  account  of  solicitude  for  my  safety,  "  because  Mosili- 
katse  was  behind  the  Cashan  mountains  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
the  first  white  man  who  should  fall  into  his  hands.  And  no  man 
would  in  his  sober  senses  build  his  house  on  the  crater  of  a 
volcano."    Having  removed  to  the  Bakwains  of  Sech^le,  I  spent 
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some  of  the  happiest  years  of  1117  life  in  missionaiy  labonr,  and 
waa  favoured  in  witnessing  a  gratifying  measore  of  success  in  the 
spread  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gospeL  The  good  seed  was  widely 
sown,  and  is  not  lost.  It  will  yet  bear  fruit,  thoagh  I  may  not  live 
to  see  it.  In  the  ptueait  of  my  plan  I  tried  to  plant  among  the 
tribes  around  by  means  of  native  teachers  and  itinemdesL  We 
have  heard  again  and  again  of  a  "  preparatory  work  going  on  "  in 
India,  but*  who  ever  heard  of  such  in  AMca  ?  A  village  of  600  or 
800  may  have  one,  or  even  two  misaionarieSj  with  achoolmasten 
and  scboobnistiesses,  and  the  nearest  population,  fifty  ot  one 
hundred  miles  off,  cannot  feel  their  influence.  Believers  will  not, 
in  many  cases,  go  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

I  was  happy  in  having  two  worthy  men  of  colour  to  aid  me  in 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  Eastern  tribes,  but  the 
Boers  forbade  us  to  preach  unto  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be 
saved.  My  attention  was  turned  to  Sebituane  by  Sech^e  at  the 
very  time  this  happened,  but  I  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
Bakwains.  Droughts  succeeded,  and  these,  with  perpetual  threats 
and  annoyances  from  the  Boers,  so  completely  distracted  the 
mind  of  the  tribe  that  our  operations  were  almost  suspended.  It 
'  is  well  known  that  food  for  the  mind  has  but  little  savour  for 
starving  stomachs.  The  famine,  and  the  unmistakable  deter- 
mination of  the  Boers  to  enslave  my  people,  at  last  made  me  look 
to  the  north  seriously.  There  was  no  precipitancy.  Letters  went 
to  and  from  India  respecting  my  project  before  resolving  to  leare, 
and  I  went  at  last,  after  being  obliged  to  send  my  fiunilj  to 
Kurnman  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  a  threatened  attack  of 
tiie  Boers.  When  we  reached  Lake  'Ngami,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  I  immediately  asked  for  guides  to  take  me  to 
Sebituane,  because  to  form  a  settlement  in  which  the  gospel  m^i 
be  planted  was  the  great  object  for  which  I  had  come;  Guides 
were  refused,  and  the  Bayeiye  were  prevented  from  ferrying  me 
across  the  Zouga,  I  made  a  raft,  but  after  working  in  the  watei 
for  hours  it  would  not  carry  me.  (I  have  always  been  thankful, 
since  I  knew  how  alligators  abound  there,  that  I  was  not  then 
killed  by  one,)  Next  year  affairs  were  not  improved  at  Koloben^ 
and  while  attempting  the  north  again  fever  drove  us  back.  In 
both  that  and  the  following  year  I  took  my  fiiimOy  with  me  in 
order  to  obviate  the  loss  of  time  which  returning  for  them  vonld 
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occasion.     The  Boers  aubset^uently^,  by  relieviiig  me  of  all  my 
goods,  freed  me  from  the  labour  of  letuniiiig  to  Eolobeng  at  alL 

Of  the  circumstaiicea  attending  our  arrival  at  Sebituane's,  and 
the  project  of  opening  ap  a  path  to  the  coast,  you  are  already  so 
fally  aware,  from  having  examioed  and  awarded  your  approbation, 
I  need  scarcely  allade  to  it  Double  the  time  has  been  expended 
to  that  which  I  anticipated,  but  as  it  chiefly  arose  from  sickness, 
the  loss  of  time  was  nnavoidabla  ]lie  same  cause  produced 
intemiptions  in  preaching  the  gospel — as  would  have  been  the 
caae  had  I  been  indisposed  anywhere  else. 

The  foregoing  short  uotices  of  all  the  plans  which  I  can  bring 
to  my  recollection  since  my  arrival  in  Aft'ica  lead  me  to  the 
question,  which  of  the  plana  it  is  that  the  Directors  particularise 
when  they  say  they  are  restricted  in  their  power  of  aiding  plans 
only  remotely  connected  with  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  It  cannot 
be  the  last  surely,  for  I  had  their  express  approval  before  leaving 
Cape  Town,  and  they  yield  to  none  in  admiration  of  the  zeal  with 
which  it  has  been  executed.     Then  which  is  it  ? 

As  it  cannot  be  meant  to  apply  in  the  way  of  want  of  funds 
deciding  the  suspension  of  operations  which  would  make  the 
connection  remote  enough  with  the  spread  of  the  gospel  by  us,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  phraseology,  and  therefore  tmst 
that  the  difficulty  may  be  explained.  The  difficolties  are  men- 
tioned in  no  captious  spirit,  though,  from  being  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
preciBe  meaning  of  the  terms,  I  may  appear  to  be  querulous.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  diminution  of  the  respect  and  affection  with 
which  I  have  always  addressed  yoo. — I  am,  yours  aSectionately, 
David  LiviKGaTON. 


No.  IV. 

LORD  CLABEHDON'S  LFTTEB  TO  8EEELSTU. 

From.  The  Earl  of  ClabeHDon,  Principal  Secrelary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeea  of  Oreat  Britain, 
to  oar  esteemed  Friend  SekeletC,  (^ief  of  the  Makdolo,  in 
South  Central  Africa. 

The  Queen  our  Sovereign  and  the  British  Government  have 
learnt  with  much  pleasure  from  Her  Majesty's  servant.  Dr.  Living- 
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stone,  the  kind  manner  in  vhich  70a  co-operated  with  him  in  bis 
endeavouTS  to  find  a  path  from  your  coontiy  to  the  sea  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  again,  when  he  was  following  the  oouise  of  the 
river  Zambesi  &om  jonr  town  to  the  Eastern  Goasl^  by  Aimishing 
him  on  each  occasiOD  with  canoes,  provisions,  oxen,  and  men,  &ee 
of  expense ;  and  we  were  pleased  to  hear  that  yon,  your  elders 
and  people,  are  all  anxious  to  have  direct  interconrse  with  the 
English  nation,  and  to  have  yooi  country  open  to  conunerce  and 
civilisation. 

Ours  is  a  great  commercial  and  Christian  nation,  and  we  desire 
to  live  in  peace  with  all  men.  We  wish  others  to  sleep  soundly 
as  well  as  onreelves :  and  we  hate  the  trade  in  slaves.  We  are  all 
the  chUdren  of  one  common  Father;  and  the  slave-trade  being 
hateful  to  Him,  we  give  you  a  proof  of  onr  desire  to  promote  your 
prosperity  by  joining  you  in  the  attempt  to  open  up  your  conntiy 
to  peaceful  commerce.  With  this  view  the  Qneen  sends  a  small 
steam-vessel  to  sail  along  the  river  Zambesi,  which  yon  know  and 
agreed  to  be  the  best  pathway  for  conveying  merchandise,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  which  Dr.  Livingstone  left  you  the  laat 
time.  This  is,  as  all  men  know,  "  God's  pathway ;"  and  you  will, 
we  trust,  do  all  that  you  can  to  keep  it  a  &ee  pathway  ita  all 
nations,  and  let  no  one  be  molested  when  travelling  on  the 
river. 

We  are  a  manufacturing  people,  and  make  all  the  artaclee  which 
you  see  apd  hear  of  as  coming  from  the  white  men.  We  purcluae 
cotton  and  make  it  into  cloth ;  and  if  yon  will  cultivate  cotton 
and  other  articles,  we  arj  willing  to  buy  them.  No  matter  how 
much  you  may  produce,  our  people  will  puichase  it  alL  Let  it  be 
known  among  all  your  people,  and  among  all  the  surTonnding 
tribes,  that  the  English  are  the  friends  and  promoters  of  all  lawful 
commerce,  but  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  tjie  slave-trade  and 
slave-hunting. 

We  assure  you,  your  elders  and  people,  of  our  frieudahip,  and 
we  hope  that  the  kindly  feelings  which  you  entertain  towards  tbe 
Engli^  may  be  continued  between  our  children's  children ;  and, 
as  we  have  derived  all  our  greatness  from  the  Divine  religion  ve 
received  from  Heaven,  it  will  be  well  if  you  consider  it  carefoTf 
when  any  of  our  people  talk  to  you  about  it. 

We  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  servants  and  people  will  be  aWe 
to  visit  you  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  cement  our  fidendsHp, 
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and  to  promote  matual  welfare  \  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  recom- 
mend you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

Written  at  London,  the  niueteenth  day  of  February  18Ei8. — 
Yoar  affectionate  friend,  Cla^bsdon. 

Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  sent  to  many  of  the  other 
chiefs  known  to  Livingstone. 


PUMiC  HONODRS  AWARDED  TO  DE.  UVINOSTONE. 

A  complete  list  of  these  honours  is  not  easy  to  construct;  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  chief,  but  it  does  not 
embrace  mere  addresses  presented  to  him,  of  which  there  were 
many : — 

1850.  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  London  award  him  the  Royal 
Donation  of  25  guineas,  placed  by  Her  Majesty  at  the  dispceal 
of  the  Council  (SUver  Chronometer). 

1854,  French  Geographical  Society  award  a  Silver  M«daL 

1854.  University  of  Glasgow  confer  degree  of  LL.D. 

1856.  fioyal  Geographical  Society  of  London  award  Patron's  Gold 

Medal 

1857.  French  Geographical  Society  award  annnal  price  for  the  most 

important  geographical  discovery. 

1857.  Freedom  of  City  of  London,  in  box  of  value  of  fifty  guineas,  as  a 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  bis  zealous  and  persevering  exer- 
tions in  the  important  discoveries  he  has  made  in  Africa,  by 
which  geographical,  geological,  and  their  kindred  sciences  have 
been  advanced ;  facts  aaoertained  that  may  extend  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  country,  and  heredter  secure  to  the 
native  tribes  of  the  vast  African  continent  the  blessing  of 
knowledge  and  civilisation. 

1857.  Freedom  of  City  of  Glasgow,  presented  in  testimony  of  admira- 
tion of  his  undaunted  intrepidity  and  fortitude  amid  diffi- 
culties, privations,  and  dangers,  during  a  period  of  many 
years,  while  traversing  an  extensive  region  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  hitherto  unexplored  by  Europeans,  and  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  his  services,  extending  to  the  fostering 
of  commerce,  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  and  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  among  heathen  nations. 

1857.  FreedomofCityof  Edinburgh,  ofDundee,  and  many  other  towns. 
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1857.  Corresponding  Member  of  American  Geognqthical  and  Statia- 

deal  Societ}',  New  York. 
1857.  Correspondii^    Member   of   Royal   Oe<^;raphical   Society   of 

London. 
18S7.  CoirespondiDg  Member  of  the  Qeograplucal  Society  of  Paris. 
1857.  CorreBponding  Member  of  the  K.  R.  Geographical  Society  of 

Vienna. 
1857.  The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sui^eona  of  Glasgow  "  elect  thit 

worthy,  eminent,  and  teamed  Surgeon  and  Naturalist,  David 

Livingstone,  LL.D.,  to  be  an  Honorary  Fellow." 
1857.  Medal  awarded  by  the  Universal  Society  for  the  Encouragement 

of  Arts  and  Industry. 
1857.  University  of  Oxford  confer  degree  of  D.C.L. 

1857.  Elected  F.RS. 

1858.  Appointed    Commander    of    Zambesi    Expedition    and   Her 

Majesty's  Consul  at  Tette,  Quilimane,  and  Senna. 

1672.  Gold  Medal  awarded  by  Italian  Geographical  Society. 

1874.  A  memoir  of  Livingstone  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Eussi&n  Geographical  Society,  cordiallf 
recognising  his  merit,  the  whole  assembly — a  very  large  one 
— by  rising,  pwd  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  hia  t 
£an««^  7th  March  1871. 


THB  SOUTH  AFRICAK  BOERS  AMD  SLA.TEET. 

[The  following  paper,  referred  to  at  pp.  127,  128,  brings  out  in 
a  very  graphic  way  some  of  Livingstone's  most  charactensUc 
views  on  tjie  treatment  of  the  native  races  of  A&ica^  He  felt 
profoundly  that  all  the  sins  that  had  been  committed  by  the 
colonists  and  others  against  them,  and  all  the  troablea  that  had 
arisen  in  consequeace,  sprang  from  their  not  recc^^nising  the 
humanity,  the  brotherhood  of  these  races,  and  from  their  tieat- 
ing  them  as  if  they  were  but  cattl&  The  sin  was  grievoiulf 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  South  Afika, 
which  bad  most  unfortunately  fallen  under  tiie  temptation  of 
vindicating  a  position  very  convenient,  no  doubt,  to  the  colonists, 
but,  in  Livingstone's  view,  most  unchristian  and  ui^'uat  Fcom 
first  to  last  it  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  public  life  to  sbov 
respect  for  the  negro  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  capable,  with  all  bis 
degradation,  of  taking  his  place,  under  the  influences  of  Ghris- 
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tjanity  tuid  civilisatioD,  side  by  side  with  the  rest  of  the  human 
famUf .  He  was  all  the  harder  on  those  who  acted  on  the  oppo- 
site principle,  because  of  the  sanction  it  had  got  &om  the  Dntch 
Gharch  in  the  colony;  perhaps  this  circninstance  tended  some- 
what to  lower  his  respect  for  Gbnrcb  organisations  generally, 
when  he  found  them  capable  of  so  serious  deviation  from  what  he 
regarded  as  tmth  and  righteousness.] 

Very  confiicting  have  been  the  opinions  expressed  by  different 
writers  respecting  the  South  A&ican  Boers,  This  fact,  and  a  certain 
biendly  feeling  towards  them  as  the  descendants  of  the  wise  and 
good,  induced  us  to  study  their  history  and  peculiarities  with 
more  than  ordinary  care.  Their  history  is  simply  that  of  a 
company  of  Christian  emigrants  placed  in  contact  with  tribes  of 
comparatively  defenceless  savages,  and  it  contains  the  usual  dis- 
plays of  bloodthirstinesB,  selfishness,  and  sensuality  which  form 
prominent  features  in  all  hiatories.  We  have  no  wish  to  revive 
the  memories  of  the  past,  or  portray  those  scenes  of  violence  and 
wrong  in  which,  to  our  regret^  our  fellow-Christians  have  figured. 
Our  thoughts  are  concentrated  more  on  the  present  and  future 
than  on  the  past,  only,  in  passing  aloug,  we  must  refer  to  certain 
horrid  scenes  as  the  exponents  of  those  principles  which  have 
proved  an  incubus  on  South  Africa.  But  we  will  content  ourselves 
by  pointing  to  these  cesspools  &om  afar,  and  re&ain  from  stirring 
up  their  reeking  vapoura  Those  principles  we  regret  to  find 
received  the  imprimatur  of  tiie  Church  at  an  early  date,  and, 
retaining  their  vitality  in  successive  generations,  have  been 
infinitely  more  potent  for  evil  than  if  they  had  been  propagated 
with  full  credentials  &om  the  Consistory  of  Pandemonium. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  a 
pure  faith  was  a  guarantee  for  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  the  arts 
and  civilisation.  But  the  Huguenots  who  went  to  Manhattan 
advance  with  gigantic  strides,  while  those  who  went  to  the  Cape 
remain  much  as  they  were,  or  retrograde.  The  American  lays 
down  hundreds  of  n^es  of  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs,  on 
which  can  be  measured  d^rees  of  longitude,  and  crossing  the  sea 
with  his  breadstufifl,  candles,  plongha,  and  wheelbarrows,  nnder- 
sells  his  cousins-german  in  their  own  market  in  Cape  Town. 
There  are  no  roads  in  Cape  Colony  deserving  the  name  except  those 
constructed  by  Mr.  Montagu,  an  Englishman.    There  are  no  public 
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monuments  and  no  omversity.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those 
who  by  their  uprigbtnesa  are  best  adapted  for  seats  in  Parliament 
will  decline  the  honour  because  deficient  in  flnency  in  the  Englisli 
languaga  Let  the  young  Africander  ponder  on  these  things.  Onr 
sympathies  are  all  eolisted  on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice.  We  are 
conscious  of  no  mental  bias,  except  in  favour  of  fair-play  and  bnmaii 
progress.  We  have  pivceeded  on  the  evidence  of  the  friends  of 
the  Boers,  We  have  not  even  discarded  that  of  the  well-meaning 
ecclesiastics  who  have  always  written  id  the  apologetic  strain,  and 
evidently  believe  that  Christian  parents  must  procreate  orthodoi 
offspring.  We  have,  in  a  measure,  been  precluded  Irom  hearing 
evidence  on  both  sides,  but  our  own  severe  and  careful  investiga- 
tions have  been  corroborated  by  Boorish  testimony,  or  discarded ; 
ao,  as  to  espousing  the  cause  of  the  blacks,  the  infidels  (CaSres)  aie 
aa  good  as  undefended.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Church  in  Africa  occupies  a  false  position.  She  is  indirectly  the 
mainstay  of  freebooting  and  slaveiy — for  the  suppression  of  wbidi 
England  sacrifices  annually  £600,000  and  many  of  her  biavest 
sons.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colony 
was  not  the  act  of  the  Africanders  themselves.  The  feeling  that 
it  was  done  in  spite  of  them  prevents  them  &om  appreciating  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  freedom  is  the  beat  for  both  white  and  black. 
There  are  fewer  thefts  aad  petty  crimes  now.  The  broken  glass  od 
the  tops  of  vineyard  walla  built  during  the  times  of  slavery  does 
not  require  to  be  renewed.  Indeed,  the  morality  of  the  whole 
population  is  improved. 

In  writing  of  the  Bocts  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
use  the  term  in  the  same  sense  aa  they  do  themselves.  "  Boeren' 
means  "farmers,"  and  is  used  to  indicate  clownish  stupidity  or  mde- 
ness  only  when  associated  with  our  modem  English  word  "boor" 
The  Dutch  farmers  or  peasantry  then,  who  now  pass  by  the  name, 
are  descendants  of  certain  emigrants  who,  about  two  centuries  ago, 
selected  the  Cape  as  their  home.  They  expatriated  themselvea  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences.  In  this  respect  they  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England.  They  were 
undoubtedly  men  of  God.  Many  of  them.came  from  Holland,  and 
these  were  joined  by  others  who  fled  from  the  Huguenot  persecntioD 
'  in  France.  The  Cape  colonist  may  well  be  proud  of  such  ancestry. 
Willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  true  faith,  they  braved  the 
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dangers  of  the  deep,  aod  preferred  the  haraasing  caiea  of  an  . 
unknown  clime  and  savage  aeighboars  to  peace  at  home,  when 
that  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  conformity  which  they  believed 
to  be  displeaBing  to  God.     Having  done  and  saffered  much  for 
their  religion,  thej  naturally  felt  that  in  comparison  with  the 
Hottentots,  who  fenew  but  little  of  the  Great  Spirit,  they  were  the  / 
peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven.    Some  appropriated  to  themselves  i. 
in  a  temporal  sense  Divine  promises  only  meant  to  be  fulfilled  to  ( 
the  Church  or  its  Head  in  a  spiritual  sensa     They  concluded,  for    i 
instance,  that  the  heathen  were  given  to  tfiem  for  an  inheritance,    i 
and  the  uttermost  ports  of  the  earth  for  a  possession. 

Others,  however,  and  we  hope  not  a  few,  held  more  correct 
views,  believing  that  they  had  been  brought  to  Africa  in  order  to  f 
enlighten  its  darknes&  l^ese  sentiments  are  etill  held  by  many 
of  their  descendants.  In  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  bicentenary  of  the  landing  of  Van  Riebeck  and  his 
party  was  observed  in  April  (18fi2)  at  the  Cape  as  commemorative 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  A&ica.  This  observance 
evinced  no  small  amount  of  moral  courage,  for  we  find  from  the 
journal  of  this  same  Van  Biebeck  that  in  his  person  were  asso- 
ciated the  introduction  of  Christianity,  plus  a  principle  fraught 
with  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe.  We  see  the  apostle  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  man  utterly  nnable  to  restrain  his 
greedy  soul  when  viewing  the  herds  of  Hottentot  cattle  quietly 
feeding  adjacent  to  the  fort.  He  wonders  at  the  mysterious  dispen- 
sation of  Frovidenoe,  by  which  such  fine  animala  had  been  given  to 
the  heathen.  These  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence  have 
been  sad  stumbling-blocks  to  many  a  Chartist  and  Socialist  since 
the  good  Van  Eiebeck  penned  his  jouroaL  This  ancient  Chartist 
coolly  records  his  calculations  as  to  how  many  of  the  Hottentot 
"  eattU  might  be  stolen  vHth  the  lose  of  but  a  very  few  of  his  own 
party."  This  is  the  first  enunciation  of  what  we  call  the  Van 
Riebeck  principle,  Ihis  unfortunate  obliviousness  of  the  rights 
involved  in  m«iim  and  twum  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  border  Boers  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  It 
is  a  cause  of  bitter  sorrow  that  the  abnegation  of  all  honesty  has 
daring  the  whole  of  that  period  been  associated  with  the  profession 
of  faith  in  Jesns,  the  Prince  of  peace ;  and  when  we  find  that  this 
moral  monstrosity  is  indorsed  by  the  Church  we  stand  mute  with 
amazement     Let  this,  however,  be  clearly  understood :  We  believe 
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thftt  the  majority  of  those  vho  celebrated  Van  BiebecVs  koding 
abhorred,  aa  much  as  ve  do  ouraelves,  the  principle,  the  operation 
of  which  forms  Buch  a  prominent  feature  in  African  stoiy,  and 
they  are  no  more  to  be  blamed  in  the  pious  part  they  acted  than 
are  the  body  of  the  English  people,  when  thankful  tiiat  China  is 
opened,  to  be  taunted  with  the  iniquiticB  of  the  opium  war. 

But  we  fear  that  a  stigma  must  be  attached  to  the  Church, 
which  has  for  centuries  uttered  do  protest  against  the  Van  Riebeck 
principle  or  practice,  and  which  conid  at  last  celebrate  his  adreDt  in 
Africa  as  that  only  of  an  apostle  of  Christianity.  Have  robbery  and 
murder,  provided  the  victims  had  black  skins,  ever  proved  a  barrier 
to  communion  in  that  Church?  If  it  had  in  his  day, Tan  Biebeck 
would  have  been  excommunicated ;  but  the  cattle  of  the  CaSres, 
Bushmen,  and  Hottentots  (unbelievers)  have  been  stolen  by  the 
faithful,  times  without  number,  their  blood  poared  forth  as  wat^, 
their  women  violated,  and  their  children  reduced  to  a  state  of 
hopeless  slavery.  "  There  is  no  God  but  (}od,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet."  If  such  has  not  been  the  creed,  has  the  Church  ever 
uttered  a  voice  on  the  subject  ?  Have  her  privileges  ever  been 
denied  to  any  one,  though  his  hands  were  reeking  in  human  gore  7 
It  is  BO  much  more  pleasant  to  praise  than  blame,  that  we  most  un- 
willingly lay  the  guilt  of  the  Van  Biebeck  principle  at  the  door  of 
the  Church.  But  the  entire  history  of  the  colony  points  to  if  aa 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  evil,  and  while  proceeding  to  show  this 
by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  those  whom,  for  distinction's  sake,  we 
rank  with  Van  Biebeck,  we  may  state  our  solemn  conviction  that 
the  iniquity  will  never  be  checked  until  the  intelligent  laity  of 
the  Church  lift  up  their  voices  in  loud  and  earnest  remonstrance. 
The  profound  silence  hitherto  maintained  on  BUch  subjects  by  her 
synods  has  given  occasion  for  a  series  of  indiscriminate  attacks  on 
the  entire  body  of  Dutch  colonists,  and  these  have  been  foUoved 
by  just  as  indiscriminate  defences — the  latter,  too,  of  all  men 
in  the  world,  usually  by  Scotchmen.  Though  most  virtuous  st 
home,  no  sooner  do  they  become  naturalised  abroad  than  thej 
take  the  lead  in  every  evil  work.  From  being  the  most  persecat- 
iog  tallymen  in  London  they  were  the  most  merciless  alave-diiTen 
in  the  West  Indies.  These  defences  have  moreover  been  works  of 
supererogation,  for  while  hundreds  of  those  in  actual  contact  with 
the  heathen  have  been  pursuing  the  Van  Biebeck  practice,  thou- 
sands have  been  entirely  opposed  to  it,  consequently  the  latter  have 
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been  placed  in  the  {maitioa  of  a  lady  whose  chastity  had  never  been 
suspected,  if  favoured  with  an  elaborate  defence  of  her  houoor. 

The  colonial  Boers  of  the  higher  ranks  are  fully  entitied  to  the 
eolt^ies  which  have  been  awarded  them ;  those  of  the  Cape  district 
especially,  and  portions  of  other  districte  too,  may  truly  be  said  to 
equal  in  manners,  intelligence,  and  wealth,  our  Euglisb  gentlemen 
farmers.  Though  generally  of  liberal  opinions  in  politics,  they  are 
much  attached  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathera  They  are  well 
affected  towards  the  English  Oovemment,  and  always  prefer  tutors 
who  can  teach  the  English  language  in  their  &milies.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  respects,  they  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  cletgy, 
who  persist  in  holding  services  in  Dutch,  though  the  vernacular  of 
the  Cape  is  a  jargon  which  no  Hollander  understands.  Oxen  alone 
appreciate  its  beauty. 

The  Boers  of  a  lower  grade,  who  live  far  from  the  centres  of 
wealth  and  civilisation,  whether  of  IVench,  German,  or  Dutch  ex- 
traction, when  not  soured  by  the  bad  manners  or  villainy  of  Eng- 
lish adventurers,  are  a  body  of  industrious,  well-meaning,  and  most  - 
hospitable  peasantry.  They  are  always  civil,  and  decidedly  more 
gentlemanly  in  their  deportment  than  the  English  of  the  same 
grade  who  have  settled  among  them.  The  salubrity  of  the  cUmate  ^ 
is  seen  in  the  very  large  physical  development  to  which  moat  of 
them  attain,  though  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  sanitary  condi- 
tions.. The  custom  of  soaking  their  systems  in  solutions  of  tea  and 
coffee  extensively  prevails,  and  when  to  this  we  add  the  injurious 
custom  of  sleeping  in  their  wearing  apparel,  living  in  houses  with- 
out chimneys,  and  having  a  supembuodance  of  fat  in  their  cookery, 
it  will  be  evident  that  their  robust  health  is  not  owiog  to  any  pre- 
cautions on  their  part.  When  seen  bathing,  they  are  observed  to 
be  a  shade  darker  than  Europeans,  and  two  hundred  years  of  the 
South  African  climate  has  developed  a  tendency  to  the  steatopyga, 
or  natural  "  bustle,"  which  has  attained  such  striking  dimensions 
in  the  Hottentot  and  other  races  of  Africa.  They  sre  very  suc- 
cessful in  what  Sydney  Smith  called  the  "great  Irish  manufactory." 
They  b^in  early  and  have  children  late.  They  are  so  prolific  we 
have  never  met  with  a  Boer  who  could  remember  one  in  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance  who  was  childless.  Such  a  phenomenon  seems 
as  rare  as  an  old  maid  ia  among  Caffres  and  Becbuanas.  Yet 
orphans  are  never  uncared  for.  The  Boers  are  peculiarly  tender- 
hearted towards  the  fatherless,    There  are  but  few  checks  to  early 
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marriages,  sucIl  as  exist  in  other  lands.  The  iudustiy  of  the 
parents  usually  suffices  to  settle  the  children  in  life.  Stock  is 
contribnted  for  the  purpose  by  the  parents  of  each  of  the  young 
couple,  and  they,  by  follcwing  the  frugal  example  of  their  eldeis, 
amass  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years  enough  to  purchase  and  stm^ 
a  farm.  The  wife  contributes  to  this  desirable  isaue,  by  her  sosp- 
boiling,  etc.  etc.,  as  much  as  the  husband  by  his  flock,  and  has  u 
authoritative  a  voice  as  the  husband  in  the  management  and  dispose 
of  everything  about  the  farm.  Of  late  years  the  increase  of  the 
population  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  farm&  Those 
available  for  Boers  require  a  fountain  which  is  capable  of  heii^ 
turned  to  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  a  farm  generally  consists  of  a 
small  cultivated  patch  in  the  centre  (A  many  square  miles  of 
jungle.  This  is  used  for  pasturage  alone.  Without  the  fountain 
the  farm  is  entirely  useless,  and  many  emigrants  from  England 
have  found  to  their  cost  that  a  thousand  acres  in  AAica  are  not 
worth  half  an  acre  at  home.  Many  Boers  cross  the  boundary  in 
search  of  fountains,  and  when  they  settle  are  in  a  most  defence- 
less state,  beii^  separated  from  each  other  by  several  miles  d 
territory. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  in  all  the  inland  districts 
reudera  the  cultivation  of  European  grain  impossible,  except  by 
means  of  irrigation.  On  this  account  the  Boers  have  become  exactly 
like  the  blacks, — more  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  race ;  ud 
their  encroachments  differ  essentially  from  the  advance  of  civilised 
communities  into  the  domsins  of  savages  elsewhere.  We  heg 
particular  attention  to  this  point,  for,  apart  from  the  violence  and 
wrong  committed  in  obtaining  possession  of  lands  hitherto  held  by 
barbarous  tribes,  we  view  the  encroachments,  jw  h,  as  perfectJy 
justifiable.  The  i»imitive  charter  contained  the  conditions  thst 
we  should  "subdue  and  replenish"  the  soiL  The  earth  is  tbe 
original  inheritance  of  the  entire  species,  for  it  is  written,  "  Tbe 
earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men."  Such  being  the 
charter  on  which  all  primitive  lauds  may  be  held,  it  seems  plain 
that  the  man  who  subdues  or  cultivates  a  portion  of  the  earth  has 
a  better  title  to  it  than  he  who  only  hunts  over  it.  He  bestovE 
his  labour  upon  it,  and  that  is  his  property.  Viewed  in  the  ligbt 
of  the  Divine  and  primitive  charter,  the  rights  of  a  civilised  com- 
munity, willing  to  till  the  soil,  ate  superior  to  Uioso  of  savages  vho 
derive  a  precarious  subsistence  from  roots  and  wild  beasts;  because 
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the  former  are  willing  to  enter  into  tlie  Divine  design  to  render 
the  earth  {soductive  of  tlie  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  no  man  has  a  liglit  to  perpetuate  a  wilder- 
ness in  any  part  of  the  world  if  his  brother  man  needs  it  for  sub- 
sistence. The  most  homdnim  predicant  will  admit  our  or^odozy 
up  to  this  point  But  the  doctrine  has  rather  a  wide  applica- 
tion.  It  wonld  strip  Earl  Grey  of  his  broad  acres  around 
Alnwick  Castle  as  well  as  Sandillah  of  the  goiges  and  blood- 
stained Talleys  of  the  Amatola.  It  would  place  in  the  very 
same  category  the  English  and  Irish  landlords  who  evict  their 
tenantry  in  order  to  form  deer-parks,  and  the  Bushmen  who 
endeavour  to  perpetuate  a  wilderness  with  their  poisoned  arrows. 
Bat  if  all  these  have  certain  ancestral  rights  by  which  they 
hold  theii  lands  untilled,  while  a  starving  community  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  "  subdue "  them,  surely  the  claims  of  our  savage 
neighbours  demand  some  consideration.  Unless  we  consent  to 
be  downr^ht  Chartists,  we  most  admit  that  the  claims  of  even 
savages  must  be  held  sacred.  If  we  deprive  them,  without  com- 
pensation, of  any  of  the  resources  by  which  they  subsist,  we  are 
guilty  of  robbery.  The  principle  is  admitted  in  all  cases  at  home. 
If  land  is  needed  for  Uie  use  of  the  community,  whether  for  a 
canal,  public  building,  or  railway,  compensation  is  granted  to  him 
who  has  hitherto  held  it,  though  it  may  never  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  plough.  And  we  believe  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
any  savage  tribe  presenting  factious  opposition  equal  to  that  which 
railway  companies  have  experienced.  They  have  never  been  un- 
reasonable when  fairly  dealt  with,  and  a  very  smaU  recompence  is 
sufiBcient,  in  their  own  estimation,  to  extinguish  their  claims  to 
any  land  which  has  never  been  cultivated.  The  egregious  foUy  of 
England  in  spending  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling  in  fighting  for 
lauds  which  might  have  been  purchased  for  a  ten-thousandth  part 
of  the  money,  must  be  obvious  enough  to  all  except  hersel£  But 
for  what  does  she  weaiy  and  vex  and  fret  herself  in  South  Africa  1 
Is  she  goaded  to  freaks  of  madness  by  the  figment  of  political 
economiste,  that  population  in  her  colony  will  soon  outrun  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  that  therefore  she  is  called  upon  to  make 
room  for  her  children — "  protect  them,"  as  the  saying  goes  ?  When 
she  was  pcotector  of  the  Caf&es  it  cost  nothing ;  as  protector  of  the 
colonists  there  is  no  end  to  the  expenditure  and  ignominy.  The 
encroachments  of  the  Boers  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
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Americaos  aod  other  civilised  commanitieB,  inaamncli  as  the;  cal- 
tivate  less  of  the  soil  thEin  do  the  aborigines  nbom  the;  expel 
Indeed,'  it  is  not  land  they  seek  to  appropriate  so  much  as  cattle 
and  slaves.  From  Van  Kiebeck  to  Pretorius  the  Boerish  eye  has 
been  steadfastly  gazing  on  these,  and  it  is  as  common  for  youths, 
under  the  present  Commandant,  to  render  themselves  maniagesbli: 
by  means  of  cattle  stolen  from  the  black  tribes  in  the  far  North, 
as  it  is  for  "  yonng  Caffireland  "  to  buy  their  wives  wit^  cattk 
stolen  from  the  colony.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  no  commando 
can  be  got  up  by  their  most  popular  leaders,  except  by  promises 
of  a  distribution  of  all  the  spoils  which  may  be  taken.  Most  of 
those  who  collected  at  Boomplaata  declare  they  were  drawn  thithet 
by  a  tissue  of  falsehood,  the  principal  feature  of  which  wss  thai 
no  fighting  was  intended. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  cultivation  of  the  soil  by 
Boers  and  blacks,  it  seems  plain  that  the  latts  have  the  best  claim 
to  the  land.  Let  England  look  to  this.  She  may  hand  over  her 
dear-bought  conquests  to  the  Boers,  but  wUl  Cafirelaad  in  theii 
hands  support  as  many  souls  as  it  does  now  \  No  part  of  the 
colony  is  so  densely  populated  with  whites  as  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  CafFre  tribes  ia  by  blacks.  The  latter,  at  Natal,  supply  the 
market  with  maize,  pumpkins,  etc.,  at  prices  with  which  no  Soer 
can  cope.  And  bey(»id  the  colony,  though  the  Transvaal  Bom 
have  had  all  the  fountains  in  a  splendid  and  fruitful  country,  on- 
taxed  for  years,  they  never  raised  com  sufBcient  for  their  own 
support.  The  fiimilies  of  the  majority  always  eked  out  their  snb- 
sistenco  during  a  portion  of  each  year  by  Cafire  com,  purchased  or 
stolen  bam.  the  natives.  Large  supplies  have  always  been  diavn 
to  the  market  at  Bloemfontein  ftma.  Uie  country  of  Moshesb,  and 
that,  too,  before  the  eyes  of  Boers  occupying  their  farms  at  a 
nominal  rent^  and  no  taxes.  This  seems  to  cause  great  annoyann 
to  those  who  have  such  a  sense  of  their  own  superiority,  as  to 
stereotype  the  terms  men  and  C%m^ns("meo8chen"and  "Erijgtilijk 
menschen ")  in  their  language  as  meaning  themselves,  and  all  the 
coloured  classes  as  creof  wres,  /oH;,  or  Uaek  property  ("  schepeelen. 
Tolken,  swaarte  zoede").  And  they  quite  unconsciously  pay  higli 
compliments  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  missionaries  hj  load 
complaints  in  the  newspapers  about "  missionary  tradiDg,"  if  pe> 
chance  they  discover  one  of  the  fraternity  exchanging  any  property 
for  food,  or  supplying  his  table  by  means  of  beads — the  only  cur- 
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rency  in  use  among  savages, — or  perhaps  purchasing  cnriosities  for 
hia  friends  at  home.  Their  moral  perception  is  singularly  clear  in 
reference  to  what  toissioQariee  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  remarkable 
they  never  apply  the  same  high  standard  of  excellence  to  their  own 
ministers.  The  vintage  of  the  parsonage  has  year  after  year  been 
converted  into  brandy  and  sold,  yet  no  utterance  ever  reached  the 
newspapers  about  "predicants  trading."  To  explain  this  silence 
we  must  suppose  that  the  latter  have  attained  a  pinnacle  of  excel- 
lence so  very  high  that  the  breath  of  calumny  cannot  blow  upon  it, 
or  that  they  have  sunk  so  low  that  no  one  expects  much  fi?om  them. 
If  compelled  to  choose,  we  should  cast  in  our  lot  with  those  who 
are  "  everywhere  spoken  against" 

The  Boers  conceive  themselves  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  blacks. 
They  were  enemies,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  vanquished  and 
despoiled  enemies.  The  dominant  race  always  explains  its  ascend- 
ency and  excuses  its  tyranny  by  the  same  self-complacent  infer- 
eoces.  The  Irish  were  for  five  centuries  esteemed  an  inferior  race 
by  their  English  conquerors,  but  they  have  since  vindicated  their 
characters  in  every  department,  and  more  especially  in  war.  The 
Cafires  are  doing  the  same  now.  Fart  of  the  Boerish  hatred  of 
missionaries  arises  from  transferring  their  hatred  of  the  blacks  to 
their  teachers,  and  a  singular  feature  in  their  family  worship  is  the 
exclusion  of  tbeii  coloured  domestics  from  the  family  altar. 

Religion  with  many  of  them  is  a  traditional  sentiment — a  sys- 
tem of  theology  or  a  class  of  emotions.  The  fact  that  admission 
into  the  Dutch  Church  is  obtained  by  any  one  who  can  repeat  the 
Catechism  in  schoolboy  fashion  has  contributed  largely  to  this 
unfortunate  result  Hence  when  they  become  connected  with  the 
Church  they  do  not  feel'  that  they  ought  to  carry  out  the  truths 
of  Christianity  into  actual  life  in  their  n^neiating  power.  The 
Church  thus  fails  to  become  a  consuming  fire  against  lying,  adul- 
tery, slavery,  and  murder.  Keenly  alive  to  their  own  interest, 
little  regard  is  paid  to  truth  if  a  lie  will  enable  them  to  gain  a 
dollar.  In  reference  to  adultery,  they  were  lately  twitted  by  a 
bitter  writer  with  "  having  produced  a  whole  nation  of  bastards." 
The  English  have  been  as  bad,  but  never  as  members  of  the 
Church.  The  remark  of  the  above  writer  cannot  be  applied  with 
any  degree  of  truth  to  the  farmers  of  the  western  districts. 

The  distinction  between  the  colonial  Boers  of  the  present 
day  and  those  of  former  times,  the  facsimiles  of  whom  are  to  be 
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found  across  the  border,  is  never  to  be  fo^otten.  It  is  bjr  Temeu- 
bering  this  distinction  that  we  are  able  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
statementB  of  different  writers.  The  fannen  in  the  colony,  at  a 
distance  from  die  boundaiy,  deserve  many  of  the  etilogiea  which 
have  been  bestowed.  Those  beyond  the  border,  and  not  amensble 
to  law,  are  genuine  disciples  of  the  Van  Biebeck  school,  and  de- 
serve all  and  more  than  the  infamy  which  has  been  heaped  upon 
them.  Let  us  then  glance  across  the  colonial  boundary,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  watchful  of  the  dormant  Church  behind. 

The  disciples  of  the  Van  Riebedc  school,  to  whom  onr  atten- 
tion is  now  turned,  were  originally  a  portion  of  the  colonists  who 
became  dissatisfied  witH  the  English  Grovenunent  for  liberatiiig 
their  slaves.  Being  but  slightly  conversant  with  mercantile  trena- 
actions,  they  seem  to  have  undervalued  the  TreaBury  notes  in 
which  their  share  of  the  twenty  millions  compenaation-moD^  was 
paid.  They  became  the  easy  dupes  of  unprincipled  speculators, 
and  many  lost  laige  sums  by  accepting  goods  in  lieu  of  their 
claims,  at  the  specolators'  own  price.  Abnse  of  the  English 
Government,  missionaries,  and  philanthropists,  was  usually  miied 
up  with  these  traosactiona  Discontent  was  fanned  into  a  flame, 
and  when  the  notes  were  exhausted,  the  same  speculators  witli 
joy  saw  hundreds  of  the  best  farms  in  the  colony  thrown  at  one« 
into  the  market,  their  ownns  having  determined  to  leave  the 
English  rule.  These,  too,  were  bought  up  at  prices  &r  belov 
their  value,  and  fortunes  were  realised  in  their  subsequent  sale- 
Tbe  bare&ced  nature  of  the  transaction  may  be  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  those  who  were  the  principal  actors  in  it  had  a 
public  dinner  in  Grahamstown  immediately  after  the  depaitore 
of  the  Boers  across  the  border,  and  one  of  the  toasts  on  the  occasion 
was,  "  To  the  power  of  humbug."  It  cannot  be  mentioned  to  th« 
credit  of  either  the  Dutch  Church  or  of  the  Government  that  thie 
shameless  piece  of  public  swindling  was  taken  notice  of  in  a  «a; 
which  became  a  wakefnl  Church  and  paternal  Government  Ko 
warning  voice  was  raised  to  rescue  the  victims  of  the  conspiracy. 
Indeed,  the  sentiments  of  the  Government,  Church,  and  Been. 
have  always  been  very  much  akin  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Hottentots.  This  fellow-feeling  affords  a  key  to  mncli 
of  their  subsequent  conduct.  The  freedom  which  these  emigrantf  | 
sought  across  the  border  was  identical  with  that  which  is  so  higUy 
valued  by  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union.     So  hit- 
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however,  as  they  had  aught  to  fear  from  the  sanreillanca  of 
Government,  great  efforts  were  made  to  conceal  their  real  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  stoutly  denied  the  practice 
in  their  public  documents,  and  these  denials  were  always  re- 
echoed by  certaiu  of  the  clergy  in  the  public  papers.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  their  independence  recognised,  than  the  mask  was 
thrown  off — But  we  have  anticipated  oar  narrative. 

The  emigraDts,  it  is  worth  remarking,  made  no  attempts  to 
settle  Id  Gafireland.  The  Caffres  had  passed  that  stage  in 
which,  as  Van  Riebeck  remarked,  thousands  of  cattle  might  be 
taken  with  only  a  very  small  loss  on  .the  part  of  the  Boers. 
The  loss  might  be  rather  considerabla  They  went  their  way 
therefore  to  the  Zulu  country.  Now  the  Zulna  are  the  same 
peopU  in  every  respect  as  the  Caffres,  but  they  possessed  neither 
fire-arms  nor  horses ;  and  to  approach  an  army  of  such  requires, 
when  well  mounted,  much  less  nerve  than  to  draw  near  to  a  herd 
of  buffaloes.  The  Zulus  were  commanded  by  a  bloody  tyrant 
named  Dingaan,  who  treacherously  murdered  a  large  party  of  the 
Boers.  To  avenge  this  cold-blooded  massacre  a  fight  ensued,  in 
which  from  3000  to  5000  of  Dingaan's  warriors  were  slain.  We 
have  only  the  Boerish  version  of  this  affair,  yet  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison.  They  state  their  loss  to  have  been 
six.  The  vast  superiority  which  the  possession  of  horses  and  guna 
imparts  is  thus  sufficiently  obvious.  The  mode  of  fighting  is  the 
following  : — The  Boers  approach  the  Zulus  to  within  300  or  iOO 
yards,  then  fire  and  gallop  off  to  a  considerable  distance  and  reload 
their  guns ;  the  Zulus  pursuing  have  by  this  time  come  sufficiently 
near  to  receive  another  discharge  &om  the  Boers,  who  again  retire 
as  before.  This  process  soon  tires  out  the  fleetest  warriors,  and 
except  through  the  accident  of  the  stumbling  of  a  horse,  or  its 
rider's  drunkenness,  no  Boer  ever  stands  a  chance  of  falling  into 
their  hands.  The  Boers  report  of  themselves  that  they  behaved 
with  great  bravery  on  the  occasion.  The  Zulu  warriors  advanced 
in  close  columns,  and  their  enemies  were  thus  enabled  to  kill  more 
than  one  with  a  single  bullet  Such  being  the  case,  the  Zulus 
were  advancing  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  destruction  without 
the  possibility  of  engaging  any  except  the  solitary  six  whom  acci- 
dent threw  into  their  power.  They  next  ventured  to  attack  a  small 
detachment  of  English  soldiers  under  Major  Smith,  in  KataL  They 
then  commenced  a  war  with  the  Griquas  of  Fbilipolis,  who,  being 
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their  own  bastard  childrea,  possess  many  of  theii  pecoliaiities, 
and,  among  others,  a  decided  preference  to  "long-shot  wBrfare." 
Sad  were  the  feelings  of  the  missionarT'B  wife  as  she  saw  the 
Griqua  warriors  defile  down  the  street  of  Philipolis  in  the  morning 
because  she  feared  that  before  night  many  of  tbem  would  be  in  that 
world  for  which  they  were  bat  ill  prepared.  But  the  Boeis  ud 
Griquas  kept  at  such  ludicrous  distances  that  the  springboks  quietly 
feeding  on  the  plains  between  were  frequently  shot  instead  of  the 
combatants.  A  single  troop  of  the  7th  Dragoons  galloped  up  to 
the  Boers  posted  in  a  strong  position,  and  brou^t  the  war  to  s 
bloodless  and  instantaneous  close.  The  emigrants  were  nov 
looked  upon  as  rebels,  and  a  curious  game  was  carried  on  in  the 
colony  every  time  the  Government  attempted  to  coerce  tlieiiL 
Certain  newspapers  highly  extolled  their  valour,  and  hints  were 
thrown  out  as  to  the  probability  of  their  being  joined  by  their 
friends  in  the  colony.  Both  before  and  subsequently  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Caffre  war,  it  was  loudly  proclaimed 
in  the  colony  that  if  the  Boers  were  left  to  treat  the  Cafiies  in 
their  own  way,  and  under  their  own  commanders,  they  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  Caffre  wars.  Sir  Harry  Smith  took  them  at 
their  word — invited  them  to  act  against  the  CatTres  under  their 
own  commanders,  and  in  whatever  way  they  choose — ay,  "  ei- 
terminate  them  "  if  they  felt  so  disposed.  Much  to  thmr  honour, 
none  obeyed  the  call  The  reasons  assigned  were  exactly  whst 
might  have  been  expected.  Those  whom  we  have  charadiaised 
as  truly  respectable  replied  that  they  would  show  they  were  not 
the  bloodthirsty  people  they  have  been  represented ;  others  tittt 
they  would  not  go  because  they  had  not  received  the  constitatdoD 
granted  tbem  by  Earl  Grey ;  while  those  across  the  header  still 
mumble  about  their  superior  way  of  treating  the  Caf&es. 

The  Boers  have  had  their  numbers  augmented  from  time  to 
time  by  much  the  same  sort  of  characters  as  flocked  to  the  stan- 
dard of  King  David  of  old.  They  are  not  universally  bad,  but 
.  as  tiiey  themselves  readily  allow  and  lament,  the  good  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  unprincipled  and  vile.  As  a  body  they  evei; 
year  become  worse.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  living 
remote  from  all  civilising  and  hnmanising  influences.  The  young 
especially  make  rapid  strides  to  downright  sav^ism,  their 
parents  having  been  the  dupes  of  designing  Englishmen  whose 
stock  in  the  trade  of  agitation  was  abuse  of  the  English  Govem- 
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ment  and  misaionariee  for  emancipating  the  Hottentots.  They 
hear  the  tale  of  their  wrongs,  and  have  a  terrible  longing 
to  regain  tbeii  nghts,  those  being  in  human  chattels.  They  all 
conceive  themselves  to  be  objects  of  immense  solicitude  to  the 
Knglish  Government,  and  missionary  societies  are  believed  to  pos- 
sess power  greater  than  that  of  GovenmieDts.  It  therefore  avails 
little  for  a  missionary  to  disavow  connection  with  the  State. 
They  throw  it  in  bis  teeth  that  the  "  aoiMty  i$  stronger  than  the 
Government."  The  overweening  sense  of  importance  which  we 
have  seen  them  assume  in  connection  with  topics  of  European 
interest  has  often  been  amusingly  ludicrous.  Faint  rumours 
having  reached  them  of  the  Earl  of  Boase'a  telescope,  we  were 
pettishly  asked  what  right  ooi  Oovemment  had  to  erect  that 
huge  instrument  at  the  Cape  in  order  to  see  what  they  were 
doing  behind  the  Cashan  Mountains  (Magaliesbeig,  more  Ihan 
1000  miles  distant).  Could  the  Oovemment  not  let  them  alone, 
seeii^  they  were  willing  to  live  at  peace  with  it  1  The  same 
IndiorouB  notions  led  them  to  become  the  easy  dupes  of  de- 
stining demagogues  from  Holland.  The  auperca^  of  a  Dutch 
ship  which  touched  at  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay,  and  a  bankrupt 
bookseller  from  Amsterdam,  were  treated  for  a  time  with  almost 
T^al  deference.  The  bookseller  quoted  the  Bible  for  every 
syllable  he  uttered,  and  chimed  in  harmoniously  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  rabble  by  adding  the  following  clauses  to  their 
adage.  The  addenda  are  in  italics.  "  There  are  but  three  plagues 
in  Afiica — droughts,  locusts,  and  missionaries."  The  mietumaries 
are  a  eanca;  and  the  only  eure  is  exHrpaiion.  Queen  Victoria  it 
really  and  truly  the  scarlet  lady  of  Babylon,  and  all  trae  ChrialianB 
ought  to  fight  against  her  aa  Anti^vriet.  This  person's  regal 
importance  evaporated  on  his  marrying  one  of  their  daughters ! 
The  supercargo  played  his  part  with  more  skill  and  much  less 
buffoonery.  He  effected  a  profitable  sale  of  some  old  Portuguese 
cannon  and  other  warlike  stores.  Treaties,  however,  were  drawn 
oat  containing  proposals  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Kings  of 
Holland,  Franoe,  and  Spain,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Emperor  of  China  1  The  despatches  for  the  King  of 
Holland  were  enclosed  between  the  doable  soles  of  a  pair  of 
shoes,  made  expressly  for  the  diplomatic  supercai^o,  and  this 
stretch  of  ingenuity  the  Boers  were  fully  convinced  the  English 
Goveroment  could  never  circumvent. 
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Tlie  religiona  el^meut,  as  might  be  expected  from  i^oee  vlio 
are  traditionally  Chmtian,  enters  largely  into  their  vagaries. 
Many  of  the  Fot^ter  pai^  believe  that  they,  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  are  travelling  to  the  laud  of  Canaao.  They  veie, 
a  few  years  ago,  by  no  means  backward  in  stating  their  belief  that 
Potgeiter  was  a  second  Moses.  The  only  maps  in  their  possession 
were  those  in  the  large  Dutch  Bibles  bequeathed  them  by  theii 
pious  ancestors.  As  these  contain  many  interesting  gec^iraphical 
fkcts,  snch  as  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
with  its  four  rivers,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  bedstead  of  Og 
king  of  Basban,  and  are,  moreover,  i»  the  BibU,  they  never  donU 
bat  that  Palestine  is  ueai  enough  for  them  to  reach  it  in  their 
ox- Winona.  These  phantasies  are  not  merely  lodged  in  the  imagi- 
nation, th^  have  ft  decided  influence  on  their  conduct.  WheD 
proceeding  with  Uieir  entire  force  (600  men)  in  September  1859 
to  the  town  of  Secb^e  in  order  to  perpetrate  a  bloody  siave-hiuit, 
they  requested  a  missionary  to  hold  divine  service  and  "  pray  that 
they  m^ht  be  prevented  &om  shedding  innocent  blood,"  and  oo 
their  return  from  killing  upwards  of  one  hundred  adults,  and  whQe 
actually  driving  more  than  two  hundred  children  to  and  £rom  the 
waters  along  tiieir  route  as  a  flock  of  goats,  thc^  quoted  Dent 
zx.  10-14  as  containing  a  full  justification  of  all  they  had  done 
Many  believe  that  the  blacks  have  no  souls,  and  in  this  their  &itli 
and  practice  oorteepond.  We  have  been  told  that  missionsries 
might  as  well  attempt  to  convert  the  baboons  on  the  rocks  as  tbe 
Beohnanaa;  but  the  declaration  has  always  speedily  been  withdrawn 
when  an  offer  was  made  of  an  instant  examination  as  to  whether 
the  spokesman  or  the  Bechuaoa  could  read  best.  The  belief  ot 
impression  here  referred  to  must  be  the  cause  of  tiieir  shedding 
human  blood  so  often  without  that  remorse  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  believe  cleaves  to  the  murderer  wherever  the  Divise 
will  ia  known.  They  seem  to  be  tlie  victims  of  a  strange  infiltu- 
tion,  for  in  the  engagement  with  Sech^e  as  soon  as  a  Boer  w 
wounded  he  began  to  roar  out  his  prayers  terrifically  loud. 

But  if  anything  else  were  requisite  to  show  the  degradB- 
tion  of  these  Transvaal  Boeia  it  would  be  this,  that  when  tbe 
whole  world  has  become  convinced  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  when 
even  those  who  have  longest  resisted  the  rebukes  of  outraged 
humanity  are  writhing  under  the  inconveniences  of  their  "  domee^ 
institutions,"  the  very  first  act  of  their  independence  should  he  a 
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bloody  slaTe-hunt.  They  owe  their  independence  to  the  ferocious 
And  feeble  policy  of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.  It  is  jnet  such 
a  measure  as  might  be  expected  from  one  whose  plana  alter- 
nately oscillate  between  a  ^bbet  and  a  bribe  for  a  Hottentot's 
head.  Completely  nonplussed  by  the  Cafire  and  Hottentot  war, 
and  dreading  lest  the  Transvaal  Boers  might  take  advantage  of  his 
bewilderment,  he  thought  it  an  admirable  stroke  of  policy  to 
appear  forgetful  of  all  his  vaunting  about  driving  the  Cafires  over 
the  Kei,  and  told  the  friendly  Caffres,  on  the  one  hand,  ta  receive 
the  hostile  tribes  into  their  locations — be  guilty  of  reset  of  stolen 
goods  in  &ot, — and  the  Boers,  on  the  other,  by  means  of  Mr.  Com- 
misaioner  Owen,  that  the  sixth  and  ei^th  commandments  were 
abrogated  between  the  Vnal  river  and  the  L&k&  The  Governor 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  policy  of  England  with  respect  to 
slavery,  yet  his  policy  is  in  effect  this — CaSrea,  Boers,  and  Hot- 
tentots may  do  jost  as  they  please,  provided  they  do  not,  by  fight- 
va%  with  me,  show  my  incompetency  to  the  world ;  and  yet  he 
persists  in  retaining  the  magniloquent  titles  of  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner,  Lord  High  Admiral,  eto.  etc.  His  condact 
is  exactly  such  as  that  of  the  Commodore  on  our  West  African 
station  wotdd  be,  if  he  reo(^pu8ed  the  independence  of  the 
Brazilian  and  Cuban  slave-traders,  provided  they  did  not  molest 
his  ships.  The  private  practice  of  slavery  by  the  Transvaal  Boers 
was  as  well  known  to  the  Gape  Government  as  is  the  practice  of 
the  slave-trade  by  the  Brazilians  to  the  Hcone  Government.  If 
this  is  doubted,  let  the  official  report  of  the  magistrate  of  Wynberg, 
Mr.  Bidulph,  be  called  for  in  Parliament,  and  there  it  will  be 
seen  that  certain  Transvaal  Boers  forcibly  abstracted  a  slave  &om 
his  (the  magistrate's)  protection,  and  that  too  previous  to  the 
rec<^iiition  of  their  independence  by  General  Cathcart  It  is  true 
that  many  cases  were  reported  by  travellers  previous  to  this 
official  instance,  and  that  these  traveUers'  reports  were  denied  by 
two  of  the  Cape  clergymen.  Bat  the  Government  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  misled  by  the  outrageous  logio  of  these  divines.  The  case 
stood  thus : — Certain  travellers  and  others  attested  that  they  had 
been  witnesses  of  Boers  purchasing  and  keeping  slaves.  This  was 
positive  evidence.  The  two  clergpnen  maintained  in  the  public 
prints  that  "  there  was  no  slavery,  because,"  in  a  mere  flying  visit, 
"  Hm^  did  not  diteover  a  vestige  of  ii."  Instead  of  two,  two  thousand 
people  might  have  sworn  to  the  non-existence  of  slavery  on  the 
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very  same  grounds.  It  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to  {wove  a  n^ative 
by  n^ative  evideDce.  This  bungling  attempt  was  well  known  to 
those  who  take  an  iuteiest  in  the  Chnich  as  a  daubing  over  with 
untempered  mortar  a  previous  delinquency  of  a  portion  of  the 
Synod.  After  many  long  years  of  entire  n^Iect  the  Synod  lesdved 
to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Transvaal  Boers  who  were  wandering 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  The  resolution  to  send  was  preceded 
by  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  object  of  the  depatation  should 
be  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  the  Boera  and  their  childien 
into  the  Chnrch.  The  first  deputation  sent  wete  opposed  to  the 
wholesale  manufocture  of  Christians.  The  second  were  fiivoniable. 
A  knowledge  of  the  discussion  preceded  both.  The  coosequoKes 
were  that  the  first  deputation,  though  well  known  as  tbe  most 
pious  and  devoted  men  in  the  Church,  was  received  most  scnrvilj, 
and  with  difficulty  obtained  a  hearing.  They  were  even  cha^ 
with  heresy.  The  second  were  received  as  angels,  and  as  tlej 
baptized  460  children,  and  received  all  who  made  a  feint  H 
answering  the  Catechism  into  the  bosom  of  the  Chaich  by  oon- 
firmation,  they  were  r^arded  by  the  Boers  as  truly  orthodox. 
The  gentlemen  of  this  second  deputation  then  became  the  wann 
defenders  of  their  "  converts "  against  the  imputations  of  alavei; 
and  slave-bnnting  which  followed  close  upon  their  admission  into 
the  Church.  These  converts  besides  were  well  known  as  having 
imbrued  their  hands  in  innocent  blood, — the  blood  of  thousands 
of  Zulus,  Bechuanas,  and  of  some  dozens  of  English  soldiers.  le 
this  act  of  the  deputation  of  the  Synod  not  virtually  the  act  of  Uie 
Church?  Did  she  not  thereby  open  her  moutji  and  BwalloD 
innocent  blood  ?  Not  with  that  design,  we  piesome,  but  with  tbt 
result  And  what  is  her  practice  now  1  The  deeds  of  the  second 
deputation  received  due  glorification  by  being  published  as  the 
results  of  self-denying  missionary  zeal  in  the  religious  penodicsL^ 
in  Holland.  We  give  an  act  or  two  of  the  year  1862,  in  older 
that  the  Christiana  in  that  country  may  join  with  us  in  ein«t 
lemonstrsnces  with  our  fellow-Christians  in  AMoa — may  rise  uid 
protest  against  such  abominations.  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  public  papers  in  the  colony,  and  till  this  moment  on- 
contradicted  : — A  number  of  church-members  prooeedii^  to  the 
funeral  of  a  Mend  in  the  vicinity  of  Cradock,  observed  the  foot- 
prints of  eight  Bechuanas  who  had  travelled  about  a  thonsud 
miles  in  search  of  employment  a  few  years  before,  and  were  no* 
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returning  to  their  own  countrjr  with  the  &nita  of  their  honest 
industry.  After  the  funeral,  these  Christians  armed  themselvea, 
and,  in  the  helief  that  tiie  Becbnanas  were  Caffres,  followed  on 
their  footmarks,  and,  coming  upon  them  sitting  behind  some 
buahea,  shot  down  seven,  though  unresisting  and  unchallenged. 
Now,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  up  to  the  time  we  write  do  notice 
whatever  has  been  taken  of  this  hloody  afTair.  These  Boers  all 
pass  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord  uncensured.  They  eat  and  wipe 
their  mouths,  and  say,  "  We  have  done  no  wickedness." 

This  instance  may,  however,  he  applicable  only  to  the  charge 
of  an  individual  minister  of  the  Church.  Let  us  look  at  the 
conduct  of  the  last  Synod  held  in  Cape  Town.  It  received  the 
Transvaal  Boers  bodily  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Synod,  in  presence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
was  performing  the  act  of  reception,  the  Transvaal  congregation 
was  murdering  the  people  of  Sech^e,  and  reducing  his  children  to 
slavery!  Ihe  simultaneous  reception  into  the  Church,  and  pnbUc 
performance  of  the  bloody  rites  required  by  the  demon  of  slavery, 
present  a  spectacle  8eld(»n  seen  in  the  world.  But  to  make  the 
list  of  incongruities  of  this  remarkable  Synod  complete,  it  actually 
ofRcially  acknowledged  the  French  ProtestAut  Missions  in  the 
Basnto  country  as  a  branch  of  a  sister  Church.  Never  was  there 
such  a  parody  on  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fiatemity  "  before ;  and 
we  much  mistake  the  character  of  the  supporters  of  these  missions 
in  France  if  they  will  feel  flattered  by  their  fraternisation  with  the 
bloody  sons  of  Belial  beyond  the  Vaal  river.  We  have  it  on  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  congr^ation  which  the 
Synod  received  into  the  Church  resolved,  as  the  first  act  of  inde- 
pendent existence,  that  no  more  missionaries  to  the  heathen  should 
be  tolerated,  and  they  actually  plundered  two  mission  stations, 
and  expelled  all  the  missionaries.  There  was  no  local  cause  for 
their  conduct  other  than  the  deliberate  plan  to  regain  the  slaves 
lost  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Hottentots,  and  secure  for  them- 
selves the  entile  trade  hitherto  carried  on  by  Englishmen.  They 
frankly  admit  that  they  never  had  any  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Sech^le,  and  yet  their  plans  embraced  a  six  months'  campaign,  the 
rednctioD  of  four  tribes  to  slavery,  and  the  capture  and  plundering 
of  certain  English  travellers  and  traders.  The  altogether  unex- 
pected  loss  of  thirty-five  men  put  a  stop  to  the  further  prosecutiou 
of  their  designs.    A  list  of  children  stolen  from  the  Bakwaiu  tribe 
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alone  shows  68  boys  and  S6  gul8=  121  in  all  Many  of  these  ate 
well  known  aa  having  attended  the  miesiou  school,  and  all  of  them 
conld  be  identified.  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  thia 
slave-hunt  was  the  commencement  of  cattle-lifting  by  another 
tribe  called  Barolongo.  This,  be  it  lemaiked,  is  the  Teiy  fitst 
instance  in  which  Bechoauaa  have  been  known  to  steal  cattle  &om 
white  men.  We  request  the  attention  of  the  Bishop  to  the  iact,  and 
also  to  the  circnmstance  that  Bechnanaa  aie  cowardly  in  the  extreme. 
Pretorius,  the  commandant  of  the  Boeta,  being  surprised  by  the 
unexpected  complication  of  cattle-stealing,  immediately  despatched 
two  sub-commandants,  Jan  Yiljoen  and  Feit  Scbeepers,  to  request 
peace  &om  Sech^e.  If  we  remember  the  exposed  conditions  of 
their  farms,  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  step ;  but  the  ef&onteiy 
contained  in  the  proposal  almost  exceeds  belief  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  outrages  committed  on  the  adjacent  tribes,  the  men  and 
women  of  Sech41e's  own  tribe  murdered,  the  cattle  and  sheep 
stolen,  theii  clothing  and  other  property  and  the  provisions  for  % 
whole  year  destroyed, — ^leaving,  we  say,  these  out  ni  view,  we  see  the 
modest  Boer,  with  121  children  in  his  possession,  modestly  suing 
for  peace  1  One  of  Sech^le's  own  children  being  among  the  unmber, 
he  repUed, "  Can  we  talk  of  peace  so  long  as  you  retain  my  child?* 
Khari  (the  child's  name)  was  immediately  sought  out,  bis  price 
refunded  to  his  owner  by  Fretoriu%  and  among  the  tears  and  sole 
of  hundreds  of  mothers  whose  own  children,  or  those  of  their  rela- 
tives, are  still  in  slavery,  Khari  was  restored  to  his  parents.  The 
missionary  witnessed  this  aSecting  scene.  The  child,,  about  three 
years  of  f^e,  hod  been  allowed  by  his  tender-hearted  master  to 
roll  into  the  fire :  there  were  three  large  olceis  still  open  on  the 
neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the  child.  Seohile  had  pre- 
viously to  this,  and  of  his  own  accord,  proceeded  to  the  sonth,  in 
order  to  implore  the  English  to  assist  him  to  regain  hia  childrea. 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  policy  of  the  present  Cape 
Government  no  encouragement  would  be  given  to  expect  that  hia 
high  ideas  of  the  benevolence  of  the  English  nation,  which  he  bad 
gathered  from  the  conduct  of  missionaries,  would  be  confirmed  by 
an  expensive  journey  to  the  camp  of  the  Governor.  As  aome  (rf 
his  children  have  been  sold  on  both  sides  of  the  Vaal  river,  will 
the  English  Government  permit  its  measures  elsewhere  to  be 
stnltified  in  its  own  territories  ? 

We  have  refrained  from  dwelling  in  detail  on  the  practice  of 
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the  Van  Biebeck  principle  further  than  was  necesBai7  to  show  that 
it  has  entailed  enormous  evils  on  our  savage  neighbours,  and  that 
the  Chuich  in  AMca  has  hitherto  occupied  a  ialse  position  Let 
not  the  facts  adduced  be  answered  in  the  in  gwtque  sty^le.  We 
aie  not  indiscriminate  defenders  of  oui  savage  neighbours.  Savage 
deeds  are  to  be  expected  &om  such,  but  not  from  Christians  in  full 
communion  with  a  Church  which  boasts  of  its  connection  with  the 
Seformed  Church  in  Holland.  And  such  as  have  no  sympathy 
with  deeds  of  darkness  ought  to  raise  their  voices  so  that  they  be 
no  longer  confounded  with  the  chief  actors  in  these  abominations. 
Ikitirely  distinct  we  believe  they  are,  for  we  know  that  elections  in 
tile  Cape  districts  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  in  which  Fretorius 
was  elected  Commandant, — the  different  candidates  taunting  each 
other  with  the  numbers  of  bastard  children  each  bad,  and  only 
annoyed  because  an  Englishman  was  present  enjoying  the  humours 
of  electioneering.  Any  movement  may,  however,  be  checked  as 
"  political"  by  the  members  of  a  Synod  which  could  utter  a  warning 
against  reading  books  without  famishing  an  iiidex  ^r^rgatorivx. 
But  to  refrain  from  intermeddling  with  politics  ia  proper  and  be- 
coming in  those  who  are  paid  by  the  State,  and  highly  unbecoming 
in  every  one  else.  According  to  to  a  very  high  authority  in  such 
matters,  viz.,  the  late  Eev,  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  State-paid  clergy 
are  the  "  spiritual  police"  of  the  country,  and  the  highest  civil 
and  military  authorities  are  quite  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  policemen  and  soldiers  ought  to  have  no  political  opinions 
whatever.  But  should  those  who  are  thus  gagged  by  their 
connection  with  the  State  imagine  that  every  one  else  ought  to  be 
as  non-political  as  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  be,  the  idea  is  as 
reasonable  as  if  our  city  police  should  insist  on  the  entire  popula- 
tion adopting  the  regulation  dress  and  bolt-upright  walk  for  which 
they  are  distinguished.  As  members  of  the  body  pohtic,  and  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  members  of  the  Churches  established  in  these 
realms,  we  have  sacred  duties  to  perform.  The  idea  that  Christians 
in  order  to  be  spiritually-minded  must  float  through  life  sitting 
and  singing  on  a  bare  cloud,  is  as  absurd  as  that  of  the  anchorites 
whose  hermitages  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  around  Sinai  and 
Carmel  We  have  duties  as  citizens  as  well  as  worshippers ;  and 
seeing  that  as  the  law  now  stands  we  have  a  large  body  of  spiritual 
police,  it  behoves  us  to  maintain  a  vigilant  supervision  Our 
expectations  from  those  who  feel  their  salaries  secure  for  life  are 
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not  large.  We  have  an  immense  and  splendid  establubment 
iji  England — no  better  than  it  ought  to  be — but  the  Dntch 
Church  thinks  itself  better  by  far,  and  many  of  her  ministers 
are  truly  evfu^ellcaL  Kow,  the  Engliah  Universitiea  we» 
founded  and  endowed  chiefly  by  the  clei^,  and  the  first  thought 
of  the  first  Bishop  the  English  Chnrch  sent  to  Africa  was  to 
found  a  College.  The  missionaries,  too,  have  always  labonied 
to  the  extent  of  their  means  to  establish  such  iostitatiouB  for 
the  benefit  of  their  converts.  New  England,  with  a  population 
of  about  three  millions,  has  thirteen  incorporated  CoU^es.  The 
United  States  generally  have  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Kearly  all  the  Universities  of  the  Christian  world  have  been 
founded  by  the  clergy,  and  most  of  them  have  been  conducted  as 
schools  of  the  Church.  But  the  Dutch  Church  in  Africa  has  the 
peculiarity  of  having  vegetated  upwards  of  200  years  without 
founding  a  single  CoU^e.  The  only  establishment  of  the  name 
originated  elsewhere  than  in  her  liberality  and  intelligenc&  Her 
ministers  are  all  educated  abroad,  and  some  of  them  obtain  d^rees 
in  divinity,  it  is  not  known  for  what  nor  whence. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  A&icanden 
and  New-£nglandera  ?  The  progenitors  of  both  evidently  possessed 
a  love  for  pure  truth,  and  manly  determination  to  abide  by  it, 
irrespective  of  consequences.  The  children  of  the  Puritans  project 
railways  across  their  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  discover  an  agent 
whereby  surgical  operations  are  rendered  painless,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  children  of  the  Dutch  emigrants  fine  a  gentleman^  500 
dollars  for  writing  an  account  of  what  he  considered  the  best  load 
to  the  Lake  previous  to  its  discovery.  And  they  imprisoned  him 
too  till  the  fine  was  paid.  We  see  no  other  reason  for  tiie 
difference  but  the  indorsement  of  the  Van  Biebeck  principle  by 
the  Church.  New  England  has  always  had  thousands  who  pro- 
tested manfully  against  oppression  and  wrong.  MassacbusettB 
never  had  a  slave  even.  But  what  voice  has  ever  issued  from  the 
Dutch  Church,  except  that  of  apoli^,  though  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressor  there  was  power  \  If  the  Church  had  taken  her  proper 
position  with  respect  to  education  and  humanity,  this  Enghsh 
colony  would  have  now  been  more  like  England.  And  whether  il 
is  the  result  of  the  liberal  studies  which  have  been  pursued  in  her 
schools  and  Universities  for  centuries,  or  of  the  efforts  of  Uie  noUe 
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band  of  aiucere  adherents  to  Fiotestant  Ghiistianitj  who  have 
always  stood  up  for  tha  good  and  true,— who  have  always  preferred 
truth  to  the  fear  or  favour  of  either  princes  or  people,  or  of  both 
these  combined, — England  occupies  the  highest  position  among  the 
natiDUS ;  she  ia  distinguished  among  them  for  sterling  integrity, 
and  her  sons  for  love  of  liberty  in  union  with  law.  No  nation 
equals  hei  for  practical  benevolence  and  love  of  fair-play.  Aud 
though  unwittingly  drawn  into  a  position  in  Sonth  Africa  by  which 
her  real  character  is  obscured,  we  have  still  hopes  for  the  future ; 
and  onr  most  earnest  wishes  for  Africanders,  both  white  aud  black, 
are  that  they  may  resemble  her  children  in  virtne  and  honour. 
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Alo«a,  40,  440. 
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Anierickn  Foreign  Mitsioo  Board.  470. 
Amoda,  a  Shnp&nga  man,  370. 
Andenon's  College,  Olaagow,  20. 
Angola,  191,  202,  266,442. 
Antelopes,  106. 

Ants.  276,  277,  414  ;  attack  by,  440. 
Applet,  396. 
Apricots,  396. 

Arabe,  alave-tradera,  116,323,  372,374, 
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Africa,   193;  dhow  on  Lake  Nyaasa, 
288  ;  character  and  religion  of,  317, 
438  ;    kindness   of   Arab    traders   to 
Livingstone,    384,   413;    Livingatoi 
condemns  evil  deeds  of,  401  ;  massaci 
of    Bagenya    by,    410 ;     Liriugstoi 
plnnder«d   by,   3S8,   412;  war  with 
Mirambo,  419,  430,  441  ;  livingstoii 
wins  hearts  of,  423. 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  6,  236,  262,  342,  363. 
"Ariel,"  H.M.S.,  326.327. 
Arnold,  Edwin,  460. 
Arrowsmith,  John,  496. 
Asclepias,  440. 
AshtoQ,  B«v.  Wm.,  123. 
"  Athen«um,"  214,  366. 
Aven,  CommissioDer,  13S. 
Awathe,  408. 

Baba,71. 

Baenda-Pen,  270. 

Bagamoio,  418  tl »»}.,  434  tl  trq. 

Bagenya,  410. 


M,  Thomas,  230,  262. 
Bakaa,  48,  65. 
Bakalahari,  54,  123. 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  360,  466. 
BiUihalaka,60. 

Bakhatia,  53.  SS,  60,  62,  65,  77,  134. 
Bakoba,  102,  106. 
Bakuss.  411. 
Bakwaies,  46,  54,  65,  76,   81,  87,  00, 

104,  120  el  leq.,  134,  142,  194,  304. 
Ballantyne,  B.  U.,  322. 
BatoDda,  173. 
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Bamaugwato,  47,  1 

Bamban^.  392,  401,  407. 

Banana,  394. 

Bandeira.  Viscount  de  3a  da,  308. 

Bangwakets«,  134. 

Bangwd,  319. 

Bangweolo,  Lake,  or  Bemba,  383,  385- 

387,  390,  396,  398,  414,  425, 434, 436. 

439,  442,  463,  467  ;  discovery  of,  386. 
Banians,  407,  409,411,443. 
Banyamweii,  397,  410,  442. 
Banza  Nuki,  465. 
Baobab- tree,  299. 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  470. 
Barotse,   122,   141   tt  etq.,   153   tt   Kq., 

174,207,469. 
Basango,  399. 
Bashiage,  172. 
Bashu-kulompo,  189. 
Bath,  212,  295. 

Bazimka  (Bastard  Portugnete),  180. 
Baximlu,  271. 
Beatoun,  phyuoian  to  the  Lord  of  the 

Isles,  2. 
Beobuana,  39  et  mq.,  81,  106,  128,  194, 

417,  428. 
Bedingfield,  Commander,  R.N.,  230. 
Bee-eater,  277- 
Beer,  142. 
Bellevae,  114. 
Beloochees,  351. 
Belsbore,  forays  of,  308. 
Bemba,  Lake.     Set  Bangweolo. 
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Bengnela,  192,  193,  2S0,  466,  470. 

St  Philip  de,  145. 

Bennett,  B«t.  Dr.,  31. 

James  Crordon,  jniuor,  413,  417, 

428,  441. 

Sir  J.   Riidon,  M.D.,  31,  61,  86  ; 

letterto,  60,  64  ;  rocolleotiona  b;,  31, 
32,  211. 

Bible,  6,  52,  56,  77,  123,  126,  138,  15S, 
168,  186,  194,277,  333,  401,  403. 

Bib6,  470. 

Binney,  Bev.  Dr.,  29. 

Black,  Bev.  Dr.,  470. 

Bluityre,  in  Luukrkahire,  4  ei  iq.,  16, 
17,  20.  3e,  124,  210,  220,  223. 

Been  dnve  Moailikklu  westWArd,  43, 
79  ;  fonnd  TraiuTul  republic,  78  ; 
policjr  towuds  Datirea,  80  tl  ttq.,  136, 
172  ;  turn  out  miuiouuiea,  106,  162, 
210;  nid*  on  Kolobeng,  110,  121, 
133  el  trq.,  194  ;  attack  Seoliel4,  126  ; 
livingBtone  exptwea  in  papen,  127, 
128;  ulave-trade  among  the,  136. 

Boera  and  Slavery,  paper  on,  490. 

Bogs,  or  earth  apongca,  386,  414,  415, 
440. 

Bombay,  247, 322, 328  tt  *eq.,  361  ti  »eg^ 
427  i  miaiaioDary  inititutiona  at,  336. 

Bi«hop  of,  361. 

Bootchap,  foaaiii  of,  83. 

Botany.  See  Acada,  Aloes,  Apples,  Apri- 
cote,  AsclepisB,  Balsams,  Banaua,  Bao- 
bab-tree, CarniroTous  plants,  Cauaba, 
Castor-oil,  Clematiii,  Coffee,  Cotton, 
Dill,  Ergot  of  rye.  Gladiolus,  GroQud- 
nnts.  Gum-copal,  Holcuierghom,  India- 
rubber,  Indigo,  Maize,  Manioc,  Mapira, 
Marigolds,  Methonica  gloriosa,  Mimo- 
sa, Myonga-tree,  Mvula-tree,  Orchids, 
Falm,  Palm-oil,  Papyms,  Parsnips, 
Peaches,  Peas,  Plantain,  Folygalas, 
Pomegranate  flowers.  Potatoes  (sweet), 
Pumpkins,  Spiderwort,  Sugar-cane, 
Tobacco,  Wheat,  Yarns. 

Botha,  trial  of,  129. 

Bowen,  Dr.,  of  Sierra  Leone,  267. 

Boyd,  BeT.  D.  C,  recollections  b;,  362. 

Braitbwaite,  J.  B.,  229,  265,  267. 

Brand,  Consul,  203. 

Brazsa,  M.  de,  467. 

Brebner,  Mr.,  368. 

"British  and  Foreign  Medical  EevieiTj" 
82. 

British  Association  at  Bath,  212,  342; 
at  Brighton,  431;  at  Dublin,  217,  230; 
at  Sheffield,  206. 

"  Britiah  Baimer,"  M,  127. 


"  British  Quarterly  Rerieir,''  127. 

Brougham,  Lord,  130. 

Broughton,  Lord,  339. 

Brown,  AleKander,  i«collections  by,  X3. 

Bubi,  45,  43,  54,  76  ;  death  o^  47. 

Buchan,  Ber.  Mr.,  343. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  Andrew,  21. 

Buckland,  Pcofes«3r,  61,  83. 

Buckley,  Patrick,  379. 

Baff>lo«s,364,  371,  394. 

Burdett-Goutta,  Baroness,  255,  304,  356 

Burke,  Thomas,  16,  17. 

Borrup,  Bev.  Hr.,  and  Mrs.,  289,  291, 

293,  296,  301. 
Burton,   Captun,   265,    266,    348,   353, 

363, 466. 
Bushmen,  61,  142. 
Buxton,  Sir  Fowell,  267. 

Cabuioo,  169,  1S4. 

Caffre  War,  128,  129,  179,  233,  44L 

CnOnt,  4,  82,  90,  128.  167. 

Calcraft,  Mr..  M.P.,  231,  341. 

"Calcutta"  (vessel),  451. 

"Cambrian,"  H.M.S.,  248- 

Cambridge,  225  et  teq. 

Camelopard,  83. 

Camels,  276,  371. 

Cameron,    Lieutenant    RJf.,    448-150. 

466. 
Cameroons,  Mount,  470. 
Candido,  Senhor,  308. 
Canoes,  102,  156,  180,  279,  392,  40& 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  363. 
Cape,  The,  37-39,  41,  78,  129.  246,  !«, 

283,  297,  310. 
Cape  Town,  38,  103, 124,  130,  198,247: 

Bishop  of,  296  ;  meeting  at,  S05. 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  225. 
Carnivorous  plania,  414. 
Casemb^  383,  384,  395,  396,  442. 
Csshan  Mountains,  or  Magaliosberg  90. 
Cusaba,  394. 
CasaangA,  151,  166. 
Castor-oil,  323. 

"  Catholic  Presbyterian,"  128. 
Cecil,  Rev.  Richard,  26-29,  37. 
Challis,  Alderman,  102. 
Cbambetd,  river,  383,  434,  439,  442. 
Chanynni,  184. 
Chapman,  Captain,  B.N.,  326. 
Chibisa,  264,  2&^  286,  287,  289,  30S. 

311,  371. 
Chiboqna,  159. 
Chicova,  279. 
Cbignnda,  285. 
Chimbwd,  river,  381. 
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Chtmnu,  LUntonuit,  R.K.,  197. 

Chinaamba's  iD,Monpo,319. 

"  Chitane,"  the  dog,  381. 

Chitimba,  383. 

ChiUmbo,  444,  447. 

ChippiDg  Oogar,  26,  27. 

dLobe.  river,  117,  142. 

Cbolen,  399,  407. 

CfaoDftwe,  river,  273. 

Choniutne.  76  et  taj.,  64,  96,  472. 

Choul  Rock,  Dear  Bombay,  334 
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Colenao,  Biabop,  343, 344. 

Coleaberg,  70. 

Collyer,  Mr.,  329. 
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CoDgo,  or  livingstoiiB  River,  387,  396, 
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414. 
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Sir  George,  Governor  of  tbc  C^e, 

205,  246,  267. 
Griqnaland,  121. 
Oriqna  Town,  43,  133,  304. 
Griqnas,  44,  121,  172. 
Ground-nuts,  394. 
Gninea-fowl,  373. 
GninnesB,  Mre.  Grattaa,  "  The  B«gi«u 

Beyond,"  470. 
Gum -copal,  414. 
Gutslaff,  Mr.,  an  appeal  to  the  Chnrdia 

on  behalf  of  Chins  by,  IS,  18,  36. 

HfWOBltSjUiC,  264,  411,  424,  444. 

Hiemorrhoids,  348,411. 

Hamilton,  5,  9,  207,  210,  231,  341,  34!, 

343,  471. 
Rev.   Dr.,   353,    357;    death  ot 

357. 
Hankey  MisaiaDary  Station,  40. 
Hannan,  Mr.,  223. 
Hanoverian  Missions,  126,  876. 
Eaag,  Dr.,  of  Pnon^  336. 
Hawkins,  Rev.  E.,  291. 
Hay,  General,  196- 
Hayward,  Mr.,  Q.C.,  351,  39a 
Helmore.  Rev-  Mr.,  274,  279,  31& 
Henderson,  Dr.  John,  19. 
Henn,  Lientenant,  B.N.,  430,  431. 
"Hermes,"  RM.S.,  248. 
Herodotus,  376. 
Herscbel,  Sir  John,  1S8. 
Hill,  Governor,  of  Sierra  LaoBc^  24& 
Hippopotamus,  136,  158. 
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Hogg.  D«,id,  16,  17. 

Hulcuaerghum.  394. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  3S3. 

Honolnlo,  Qneea  EfDm&  of,  356. 

Hooker,  Sir  W.,  242. 

Bottontota,  40,  41. 

HoDghtoD,  Lord,  339. 

Howe,  Jobs,  108. 

Hummiiig.birda,  40. 

Hunter,  Gavin,  6 ;  David,   his   bod,  6  ; 

Agnes,  tee  Mn.  Neil  LlviDgstone. 
Hyenas,  146,  397. 

Ibo,  280. 

Ilala,446,46l,473. 

Indiaruliber,  414. 

Indigo,  279,  323. 

luBcription  on  tomb  ef  Dr.  livingrtoM 

in  WestminEter  Abbey,  453. 
Inrer»r»y,  0,  342. 
Iron,  80,  273. 
Itawa,  392. 
Ivory,  JO),  120,  172,  174,  388,  404. 

Jbhak,  John,  310. 

.leanit  Misiions,  167,  172,  270. 

Johanon,  310,  328,  39S. 

Jobanaa  men,  310,  370,  372,  378,  384, 


Kabohpo,  189. 

Kalahari  Desert,  47,  99,  318. 

Kalori,272. 

Kaniati,  117. 

Kamolondo,  Lake,  434,  436. 

Karagwe,  river,  389,  397. 

Kaeekera,  448,  449. 

Kaarunga,  376. 

Katanga,  398,  409,  434 

Kebrabasa  Rapids,  247.  2S1,  266,  269. 

Kennery,  Caves  of,  363. 

Kilwa,  392. 

King,  Dr.,  R,N.,  248. 

Kinnoird,  Lord,  256. 

Kirk,  John,  M.D.,  421,  427  ;  member  of 
Zambesi  Expedition,  230,  251,  2S6, 
266  et  »tq.,  287  d  la/.,  308,  311; 
Livingstone  recommends  for  Govern' 
ment  appointment,  348,  349  ;  in  Lon- 
don, 366;  appointed  to  ZanzibRi',  366; 
believes  Mnsa's  story,  378  ;  applied 
to  for  stores  by  Livingstone,  388 ; 
laboara  to  Btop  slave-trade,  406,  407, 
444,  463  i  complsinta  of  Livingstone 
to,  434  ;  at  Livingstone's  funeral,  462. 
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Kirk,  Rev.  Frofeeaor,  of  Edinburgh,  305. 

Kirsty'e  Eock,  in  Ulva,  3. 

Kolobeng,  84  et  ttq.,  90  tt  teq.,  133,  13t>, 

137,  304,  473  ;  destruction  of,  by  tlie 

Boots,  133-135. 
Kongone,  249,  255,  257,  266,  269,  277, 

291,  299,323,326.442. 
Eonokono,  277. 
Kri^er,  Commandant,  90. 
KroomeD,  24S,  248,  2S7,  465. 
Kiimman,  or  Lattakoo,    39  et   aeq.,  66 

el  taj.,  106  etetq.,  133  etteq.,  172,234, 

245,  247,  264,  297,  301,  396.  471. 

Lacebda,  Senhor,  192,  296,  345,  442. 
"LadyNyaaaa"  (steamboat),   247,  252, 

288  et  eeq.,  307   et   ««;.,  326  et  etq., 

336,360.361,  300,364. 
Lakes.       Bee    Bangweolo,     Chowambe, 

Ksmolondo,  Liemba,  Linooln,  Moero, 

'Nganii,  Nysssa,  Shirwa,  Tanganyika, 

Ulen^d,  Victoria  Nyanza. 
"Lancet,"  82,  462,  467. 
Lansdowne,  Marqnii  of,  342. 
"  Last  Journals  of  Livingstone,"  9,  327, 

402,  403,  409,  414,   435,   440,   447, 

453. 
I«vradia,  Connt  de,  231. 
Lawrence,  Lord  Mayor,  339. 
Lawe,  Dr.,  470. 
Layard,    Sir  Austen,    309,    339,    362, 

357. 
Lechnlatebe,  99-101,  105. 
Leeba,  river,  161,  16«,  189. 
Leeches,  381. 
Leitchild,  Dr.,  26. 
Leith,  Captain,  336. 
Lens,  Dr.,  466. 
Leprosy,  275. 
Lerimo,  278. 
Liambal  or  Leeambye,    144,    197,  402, 

Bee  Zambesi. 
Liemba,  Lake,  382,  383. 
LimaUe,  126,  134. 
Lincoln,  Lake,  402,  426,  434,  460. 
Link,  Dr.,  363. 
Lions,  47,  66.  93,  108,   137,  138.   148, 

S67  1  Livingstone's  encounter  with,  at 

Uabotsa,  67  el  teq. 
Linyanti,    113,    137   el   aeq.,   163,   170, 

17B,  177,  179,  184,   187,  201,  234, 

261,274,281. 
LivuoaTOHE,  David,   family   of,   1-17; 

family  name^  1,2;  his  father,  6 ;  bis 

mother,    6 ;     enten    ootton-spinning 

factory,  11 ;  student  life  in  Glasgow, 

19-23 ;   application  to   London   Hie- 
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•ioDsry  Society,  24,  26 ;  illneu  of, 
36,  36  ;  pMm  lieeotuite  of  Cotlaga  ai 
HijnndMUi  uid  Sargeona,  GUsgow, 
3S  ;  OTduned  muaionuy,  37. 

Embsrlu  for  Afriok,  37  ;  BrriTal  st 
C&pe,  33,  39;  atHuikey,  40;  wrivftl 
mt  Kuniman,  41  ;  prooeeds  north  to 
Bechuaaa,  43,  43 ;  leeonii  tour  to 
Bechn&Da,  4S;  with  the  Bakwuiu,  40 ; 
third  tour  to  the  interior,  62  ;  retnrni 
to  Knrumui,  56  ;  views  at  to  distri- 
batioD  of  miuionuiei,  67;  viiita  B»k- 
liatU,  Mtcompanied  by  Steele  and 
Pringle,  69 ;  eDconnter  with  a  lion, 
67-69;  marriage,  70-72  ;  at  Hftbotaa, 
71-76;  ftt  Chonnane,  76-84;  work 
among  the  Bakwaina  and  BakhatU, 
78-81  ;  BcientiQo  and  Bniacellaaeoiu 
Moployineiita,  82 ;  lemovee  to  Kolo- 
beug,  84  ;  auiata  Gordon  Cominiiig, 
S7 ;  traveli  north,  aoconipwiied  by 
MurrayandOawell,  98;  hii philological 
■tudiea,  96  ;  hie  children,  97  ;  diwM- 
very  of  I«ke  'Ngami,  101  ;  awarded 
twenty-five  guineas  hy  Geographical 
Society,  103;  birth  and  death  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  106  ;  claims  de- 
scent from  the  Furitans,  108  ;  grati- 
tude to  Oswell,  109;  dreadfol  saffer- 
ingifrom  thirst,  109;  visits  Sebituane, 
IIU,  111;  birth  of  his  son  William 
Oswell,  114;  returns  to  the  Cape, 
127;  literary  work,  137;  wife  and 
children  sail  for  England,  130  ;  at  the 
Cape,  129-133;  iastmcted  by  Maclear 
in  taking  obeervstiona,  132  ;  arranges 
.  to  direct  trading  operations,  133  ;  re- 
toms  to  Kolobeng,  which  is  destroyed 
by  the  Boers,  1 33 ;  resolves  to  open  up 
Africa  or  perish,  136;  reaches  IJn- 
yanti,  137;  his  remedy  for  African 
fever,  138;  views  on  missionary  work, 
146  et  teq.,  475  il  eeq. ;  luM*  his  jonr- 
nal,  161. 

Journey  from  Linyanti  to  Loanda 
and  Qnilimane,  163-196  ;  attacked  by 
fever  tsd  dysentery,  )  04  ;  his  feeling 
of  loneliness,  169 ;  kindly  t«cei*ed  by 
Portuguese,  162 ;  arrivss  at  Loanda, 
163;  kindnessof  Gabriel,  163;  leaves 
Loanda  for  East  Coast,  166  ;  eulogised 
by  Sir  John  Uerschel  in  the  Geogra- 
)ifaical  Society,  168;  awarded  gold 
modal  of  Qeographical  Society,  169 ; 
favourably  intpressed  by  Jesait  Mis- 
sions,  172  ;   witnesses  painful  seenes 
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of  slave-trading,  172;  strnek  don 
by  rhenmatic  fever,  173  ;  reaches  Bs- 
rotse  Country,  174  ;  discovery  of  Vic- 
toTia  Falls,  179 ;  danger  from  boMik 
tribes,  ISO;  reaches  Tette,  190;  »• 
oeives  great  kindness  from  PoTtugnttt 
governor,  191  ;  writes  to  King  of  Pn- 
tugal,  191  ;  reaches  Quilimane,  IM; 
views  on  missionary  enterprise  195; 
leaves  for  England,  19S ;  great  dsagn 
in  the  Bay  of  Tuois,  196 ;  airiFes  is 
England,  197. 

Pint  visit  home,  198-240  ;  poetiesl 
weloome  of  his  wife,  1 99  ;  weleomtd 
at  Geographical  Society,  201;  tt 
Loudon  Missionary  Society,  204;  st 
Mansion  House,  204 ;  visits  Hsmil- 
ton,  207  ;  interview  with  Prince 
Consort,  213 ;  honoars  paid  to  liiiD. 
313;  publishes  " Missionary  IVsveb,' 
213 ;  bis  geaeroos  use  of  the  imiti 
of  book,  216  ;  letter  to  a  Cariisk  Isdi 
justifying  his  conduct,  216;  viiiU 
DnbUn,  217  ;  Manchester,  21S ;  snl 
Glasgow,  219;  honours  to  living- 
ttooe  at  Glasgow,  219  ;  visits  Hamil- 
ton and  BUnl^re,  221;  sympsttiy 
with  operatives,  223  ;  views  on  lociil 
problems,  223 ;  visite  Edinbnrgh,  224 : 
created  D.C.L.  Oion.,  LL,D.  Qlsspm, 
F.KS.,  225;  visiU  Oxford,  2IS; 
visits  Cambridge,  226;  delivers eonr* 
of  lectures  at  Cambridge,  227  ;  scTcn 
bisconnection  with  London  Misnmuy 
Society,  228  ;  appointed  Conini  itn 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  230  ;  Zambesi 
ezpeditiau  organised,  230  ;  endeaniu 
to  obtain  assistance  of  Portngnese,S31 ; 
effect  of  his  visit  on  the  puUic,  233; 
interviewwith  the  Queen,  236:  pabtic 
banquet  in  Freemasons'  raven,!%; 
his  tribute  to  Mn.  Livingstone,  237 : 
letter  from  Professor  Sedgwick,  23a 
Exploration  of  Zamb^i,  Boisiss, 
Nyasaa,  and  Shird,  241-324;  Mik 
from  Liverpool,  241  ;  instracltoa 
to  members  of  Expedition,  HI  '■ 
reception  at  Cape  Town,  346; 
arrives  at  Kongone,  247  ;  prMstd) 
up  the  Zambesi,  2S0  ;  ctdlisios  «itk 
naval  ofHcer,  200;  undertakes  ki> 
duties,  200;  applies  for  a  M' 
steamer,  262  ;  explore*  tbe  Shiri. 
253;  discovers  Lake  Shirwa,  359: 
discovers  Lake  Nyassa,  258 ;  elcdcl 
member   of  Geographical  Society  •' 
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Vienn*,  2S9 ;  fais  aoheme  for  a  colonj 
m  Nyana  diitrict,  261 ;  goei  hone 
with  the  Makolola,  266  tt  atq.  ;  diup- 
pointed  with  the '  Mk-Bob«rt'  Bleftmer. 
26S ;  letter  to  iecretary  of  (JniveTai' 
tiea  Miuion,  266;  breftka  with  the 
Fortngnese  anthoriti««,  272  ;  re»chea 
Victoria  Fall^  275  ;  Tetania  to  Tette, 
277  ;  diacoverie*  qaestiooed  bj  Mac- 
qneen  in  Geographical  Society,  280  ; 
'Pioneer'  rteamer  received,  2S2  ; 
welcome!  Bighop  MackenEie  and  Cni- 
veraitieB  Miuion,  283 ;  rsHcnea  (laves 
at  Hbane,  285  ;  explores  Lake  Nyawa 
with  a  four-oared  boat,  287;  joined 
by  Mn.  Livingstone  at  Luabo,  291 ; 
death  of  Biahop  Mackenzie,  294 ;  blame 
of  Mackenzie'i  diffionltiet  thrown  npon 
him,  206  ;  birth  of  daughter  (Anna 
Mary),  297  ;  death  of  his  wife,  298  ; 
'Lady  Kyuaa'  arrives  too  late  to  be 
of  use,  307  ;  exploTe*  Boruma,  307; 
paper  war  with  Portuguese,  303  ;  his 
imprewions  of  alave-^ade  deaoUtiou, 
310 }  receives  recall  of  Expedition, 
312 ;  great  diicouragements  of  Living- 
stone, 315;  write*  to  Bishop  Tozer 
imploring  him  not  to  abandon  Uni- 
versities Mission,  320  ;  senda  rescued 
•laves  to  the  Cape,  322 ;  imminent 
peril  in  a  circolar  storm,  326  ;  hi* 
voyage  from  Zanzibar  to  Bombay  in 
'  Lady  Nyaesa,'  328  ;  welcomed  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  at  Bombay,  S35. 

9eoand  visit  home,  338-367;  ar- 
rives in  London,  338 ;  interviews 
with  Lord  Falmeraton,  338 ;  death 
of  his  BOD  Robert,  340 ;  visits  Tonng 
of  Kelly,  341 ;  visite  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  342  ;  lectures  at  British  Asso- 
ciation, Bath,  343 ;  his  opinion  of 
Colenso,  344  ;  at  funeral  of  Captain 
Speke,  344  ;  vuits  Webb  of  Newitead 
Abbey,  346;  writes  "The  Zambesi 
and  its  Tributaries,"  347  ;  urged  by 
Murchison  to  audertake  exploration  of 
Central  African  watershed  and  Nile 
sources,  349  ;  views  of  his  missionary 
duty,  350 ;  ungracious  proposal  of 
Foreign  Office,  3S2;  speaks  at  Boyal 
Academy  dinner,  363  ;  visits  Hamil- 
ton, 366. 

Last  expedition  to  Africa,  368-461 ; 
leaves  England  otL  lost  expedition, 
368  ;  object  of  last  expedition,  368  ; 
reaches  Bombay,  361  ;  lectnres  there, 
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364  ;  miUb  the  '  Lad;  Nyaass,'  364  ; 
leaves  Bombay  for  Zanzibar,  366 ; 
visits  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  368  ; 
receives  finnan  from  Sultan,  370; 
pentnmel  of  expedition,  370 ;  wit- 
nesses horrors  of  slave-trade,  372 ; 
theory  of  Nile  watershed,  376 ;  thinks 
that  Herodotus's  account  may  be 
true,  376 ;  object  of  his  expedition 
defined  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  Glas- 
gow, 377  ;  deserted  by  Johanna  men, 
378  ;  deserters'  lying  tale  of  his  death, 
378  ;  Search  Expedition,  379  et  leq.; 
loses  his  medicine-cheat,  382  ;  reaches 
Lake  Tanganyika,  382 ;  discovers 
Lake  Moero,  3S2  ;  discovers  Lake 
Bangweolo,  386;  his  sponge  theoij  of 
sources  of  Nile,  Zambesi,  and  Congo, 
386;  illness  on  way  to  Ujiji,  387  ; 
reaches  Ujiji,  368 ;  plnndered  by 
Arabs,  388;  starts  to  explore  Man- 
ynema  country,  3S1  ;  arrives  at  Bam- 
barr^  392  ;  letter  to  his  son  Thomas, 
describing  the  country  and  his  projects 
of  exploration,  394 ;  bis  tribute  to 
Miss  Tiond,  398;  starts  to  explore 
Lnalaba,  401 ;  driven  back  by  sore 
feet,  401 ;  reads  the  whole  Bible 
through  four  times,  403  ;  disappointed 
with  Banians'  slaves  sent  to  him  from 
Zanzibar,  407  ;  mutiny  among  bis 
men,  406  ;  his  estimate  of  loss  owing 
to  insfflciency  of  foUowera,  408 ;  dis- 
appointment at  finding  Lnalaba  runs 
W.aW.,  408;  reaches  Nyangwe, 
408  ;  his  description  of  massacre  ot 
Bsgenya,  409 ;  sufferings  from  hiemor- 
rhoids,  41 1  ;  three  times  savtd  from 
death  in  one  day,  412  ;  proetrated  by 
illness,  412;  reaches  Ujiji,  412;  Frc- 
fesaor  Owen's  tribute  to  his  scientific 
services,  414;  reheved  by  Stanley, 
413;  desoKptionof  meeting, 419;  Stan- 
ley's impression  of  him,  422  ;  explores 
Tanganyika  with  Staoley,424;  Stanley 
parts  from  him,  427  ;  detention  at 
Unyanyembe,  433;  plan  of  new  joor- 
neys,  434  ;  conplainta  to  Kirk,  435 ; 
opinion  of  Stanley's  behaviour,  436 ; 
fears  that  the  Lnalaba  may  tnm  out 
to  be  the  Congo,  436  ;  bis  cantion  in 
forming  judgments,  436;  distress  on 
hearing  of  death  of  Unrchison,  437 ; 
views  on  mission  work,  438  ;  excel- 
lence of  escort  sent  by  Stanley,  439  ; 
travels  to  Tanganyika  and  Bangweolo, 
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430 ;  hia  aafieringa  throngh  floodB, 
440;  hii  lut  letter  to  Mkclear  and 
Mann,  441  ;  BuITeriiig*  of  hii  p»rt:r 
from  eryiipelH,  441 ;  last  affurti  to 
roiiae  public  feeling  agsinat  the  ilave- 
trsde,  443  ;  looks  upon  eiploratiOD  u 
only  a  means,  to  the  end  of  Ggbting 
the  tlare-tnde,  443  ;  illaeu  iDcrcMcs, 
444;  laitentr;iD  juDtnal,  445;  death 
in  Cbitambo'a  viltagv,  44S  ;  remains 
conveyed  by  his  fullowen  to  Zanzibar, 
446 ;  ooDveyed  to  .Southampton  aod 
to  London,  461  ;  identiSed  by  Sir 
Wm.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  Loudon,  4B2  ; 
fnnenl  in  Westminster  Abbey,  463. 

Livingatone,  Mra.  (wife),  70,  79,  104  el 
teq.,  117,  203,  204,  237,  246,  266,  2S9, 
292,  316,  374,  452,  464;  marriage, 
72;  aaila  for  England,  ISO;  poetical 
welooine  to  herhusbaud,  199  ;  sails  for 
Africa,  240, 241  ;  JDlnsLiviDgstoDe  on 
Zamben,  291  ;  letters  to,  131,  166, 
172,  IT7,  196;  death  of,  297-299. 

Robert  (son),  79,  MS.  302. 339, 386 ; 

letters  to,  244,  286 ;  death  of.  340, 348. 

Thomas  (son|,276,  292,  461;  letters 

to,  146,  240,  373,  394  ;  death  of,  451. 

William    Oswell   (son),    114,    148, 

240,  241,  244,  245,  341,  366,  430,  431, 
437,  447. 

Agoea  (daughter),   191,  341,  343, 

346,  34S.  352.  359.  457,  458 ;  letters 
to,  132,  13S.  265.  303.  326,  S61,  367, 
370,  399,  405,  434.  444. 

Anna  Maty  (daughter),  297,  341, 

366.  365. 

Elisabeth  (danghter),  106,  137. 

Neil(fftther),  6,  17,  36,84,  94,  124, 

148;  death  of,  197. 
Mrs.  Neil  (mother),  B,  9,  10,  36,  74, 

207,  263,  341  ;  death  of,  360. 
Charles  (brother),  18,  68,  89,  113, 

124,  230,  262,  25S,  286  et  *eq.,  311, 

347,  348  ;  death  of,  89. 

John  (brother),  256,  400,  444. 

Charles  (uncle),  5. 

David  (nephew),  194. 

Livingstone  Central  African  Company, 
46S,  469. 

Livingftone  Inland  Mission,  470. 

Livingstone  River.     See  Congo. 

Livingstonia,  224,  312,  321,  468,  471. 

Loanda,  8t  Paul  de,  143,  160,  153  et 
teg.,  178  et  >eg.,  201  et  »eq..  234,  236, 
281,  450;  Livingstone  arrives  at,  163. 

Loangwa,  river,  166,  180. 


Loangwa  of  Nyiaaa,  river,  3IS. 

Lobale,  166. 

Logan,  William,  365. 

Lomacod  (Young's  River),  400. 

Londa,  156,  173. 

London,  Bishop  of,  206,  353. 

Loodim  City  Mission,  310. 

London  Missionary  Society,  24,  29,  St. 

42,  88,  89,  102,  128,   ISl,  164,  I9S. 

204,  208,  216.  218,  226,  234,247,^74, 

469;  Livingstone  joins,  37;  Mrenhii 

connection  vrith,  228. 
Lonta,  river,  205. 
Loudon,  Dr.,  356,  461. 
Lovedale,  321. 
Luabo,  291,  326,  442. 
LuaUba  (Webb's  River],  383,  387,  »:. 

d  self.,  434,  435. 
Lnamo,  river,  393. 
Luanda,  383,  389. 
LuapuU,  river,  383,  442, 446. 
Lndha  Damji,  427. 
Lufira,  river,  402. 
Lunda,  395,  422. 
Lupata,  277. 
Lusize,  river,  424. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles^,  344. 

Masom,  66,  69,  71,  S6,  86,  96,  2M. 
472  ;  life  at,  74  et  teq. 

Macfk,  R.  A.,  234. 

Macgregor,  Sir  Dnncan,  218. 

Mackay,  Hr.,  of  Church  Uisuonaiy  S»- 
dety.  464. 

Mackenzie,  Bishop,  247,  282  ft  «if.,  307. 
320,  321, 322, 374,  382 ;  deMh  of.  293. 

Miss,  289,  291,  293,  296,  301. 

Madear,  Cape,  287. 

Maclear.  Sir  Thomas,  132,  205,  206,346. 
249,  255,  261,  283,  320,  346;  opinioa 
of  Livingstone  as  an  observer,  1S8, 
206,  456;  letters  to,  173,  180,  S09, 
213,  225,  296,  300,  336,  384,  397,  404, 
426,  441. 

M'Leay,  the  Celtic  name  of  the  Uviig- 

Uadure,  ciptain,  R.N..  133,  194. 
Macmillan,  Alexander,  33. 
Macqoaric  family,  1. 
Macqueen,  Mr.,  280. 
M'Robort,  Mrs.,  66,  6S. 
M'WjUiam,  Dr.,  24S. 
Maflt«,  178. 
Magomero,  285,  286,  293,  311,  373. 


Mahoi 
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Mmk»Uk«,48. 

MakhatU,  71. 

M»lcliK>on,  378. 

Makololo,  110,  137,  146,  207,  234,  248, 
251,  31G,  319,  321,  3S1  ;  begin  (o 
pr^ctiie  slave-trade,  118;  change  in 
chiefship,  140 ;  gaidei  for  LiviDgstoae, 
160 ;  accompany  Livinggtoiie  to  Loanda, 
1 53  e(  aeg,  ;  accompany  Livingstone 
to  Qnilimane,  170  «t  teq. ;  Livingitune 
retoniB  to  BarotM  with,  247,  266  et 
»*q- ;  LiviDgatone'i  opinion  of,  407, 
441. 

Makondd,  373,  472. 

Malachite,  39S. 

Malats,  132,  1«7. 

Malmeehnry,  Lord,  250. 

Malopo,  river,  137. 

"  Malva,"  F.  and  0.  tteamer,  4fil. 

Mambwd,  383. 

Ma-mochissne,  113,  140,  144. 

Mancheater,  visit  to,  218. 

Manganja,  263,  265,  2S6,  293,  294,  296, 
317,  396. 

Manioc-root^  187. 

Mann,  Mr.,  384,  394,  397,  404,  441. 

Manners,  Lord  Jobn,  353. 

Manwa  Sera,  439. 

ManTuema,  97,  216,  340, 389,  391,  et  itq. 
419,  436,  462. 

Mapira,  448. 

Maples,  Bev.  Channcy,  472. 

Mapanda,  379. 

Marenga,  378,  379. 

Marianne,  a  slave  aj;ent,  310. 

Marigolds,  440. 

"  Ma-Bobert,"  steam-laundi,  241,  a  *tq., 
266,  et  teq. 

MaaakMa,274. 

Uasaai,  469. 

Mataka,  373,  376,  472. 

Matebele,  54.  112,  161,  234. 

Matiamvo,  161,  173. 

Maonko,  111. 

Manritioi,  196. 

Mazitii,  319,  378,  395. 

Mbame,  285. 

Means,  Rev.  Dr.,  470. 

Mebalwe,  66.  61,  68,  72,  80,  81,  92, 104, 
126,  134,  167,  172. 

Medical  missioiit,  19,  470. 

Menelek,  king  oE  ghoa,  463. 

Meriye,  132,  148. 

Meroe  City,  398. 

Methonica  gloriosa,  440. 

Mikindany.  371. 

Mimosa,  40. 


EX.  S  =  i 

Miranbo,  419. 

Miranda,  Lieuteutnt,  193. 

Missions.  Set  American  Foreign,  Bsptiat 
Missiooary  Society.  Church  Missionary 
Society,  Hanoverian,  .Tesuit,  Living- 
stone Inland,  Livingstonia,  London 
Ciby,  Jjondon  Missiooary  Society, 
Medical,  Motito  (French).  ^aciiUi  des 
Missions  £raug£liquea.  South  Sea, 
Cnivereitiea. 

89,   100, 


Mitohell,  Rev.  J.,  of  Poona,  336. 

Mkoata,  470. 

MoenekDM,  392,  393,  394. 

Moero.  Lake.  316,  382,  383,  387.  389, 

396,  436,  442,  467  \  disoovery  of,  33'.:. 
Moffat,  Bev.  Dr..  34,  39.  41,  61.  70,  If; 

93,  107.  124.  126,  128,  129,  138,  158, 
176,  177,  194. 246,  271,  283, 298,  .389, 
452  ;  letter*  to,  94,  118,  132,  152,  248, 
275  ;  recollections  by.  34,  36. 

Mrs.,  115,  127,  301  ;  letters  from, 

176.20');  letters  to,  177,302,  304.305. 

Janet,  wife  of  David  Hunter,  7. 

John,  234,  276,  330. 

Mary.     See  Mrs.  D.  Livingstone. 

Robert,  son  o£  Dr.  Moffat.  152. 

Robert,  grandson  of  Dr.  Moffat,  36, 

449  ;  death  of,  302. 

Mohamad  bin  Saleh,  413. 

Mohamad  Bogbarib,  384,  385,  387,  388, 

397,  407,  408. 

Moir,  Rev.  John,  19,  31. 

Mokhatla,  79,  92. 

Molemba,  383. 

Molilamo.  river  (or  Lolimala),  445. 

Mombasa,  430. 

Monk,  Bev.  WUliam,  225,  228,  468. 

Monteiro,  Colonel,  169. 

Monteitb,  Henry,  5. 

Moore.  Bev.  Joseph,  25,  36,  136  ;  letters 

to,  135.  276,  283,  321,  340  ;  reoolleo- 

tione  of  Livingstone  by,  26  ti  teq. 
Morumbala,  326. 
Moeapo,  319. 
MoaUikatse,  43,  48,  54,  79,  82,  114, 176, 

234,  246,271.276. 
Mosquitoes,  95,  104,  110, 154,  323. 
MoUto,  52,  70,  106. 
Motlnbe,  151. 
Moyiman^  71. 
Mosambiqne,  280. 2dl,291,292, 302, 308, 

326-327 ;  Goveruor  of,  193,  308. 
Mpbala  Isl^.  442. 
Mpeude,  182,  270. 
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Mpepe,  140,  144. 

Mtew,  cliief  of  Waguidft,  464,  469. 

MDTchuon,  Sir  Bnlerick,  169,  184,  235, 
242,  255,261,  338,342,  348,360,333, 
394,  3SS  ;  stUchment  of  livingttone 
to,  5  ;  opinioD  of  Livingitone's  work, 
201,  203,  20fi,  214,  236  ;  urgea  liTing- 
ctoDe  to  irrite  ft  book,  208  ;  views  on 
African  geology,  318  ;  Tirgaa  Living- 
atODO  to  explore  the  Nile  eourcea.  349, 
376,  396  ;  orgkoisw  Search  Expedi- 
tion, 379  ;  letters  from,  186,  239,  268, 
349;  letten  to,  192,  224,  26S,  280, 
304,  307,  310  ;  death  of,  437,  451. 

Murchison,  Ladj,  304,  338 ;  death  of, 
406. 

Cataraota,  253,  260,  264,  287,  312, 

313,  315,  370,465,  471. 

Mniphy,  Lieut.,  R.N.,  405,  447,  448. 

Murray,  John  {LivingatODs'l  fellow-tnt- 
veller),  99,  102,  158,  280. 

John  (publiiher),  208, 21B,  839, 367, 

367. 

Musa,  one  of  the  Johaima  men,  370,378, 
379,  408. 

Miiaa  bin  Salim,  388. 

Musomi  Faaha,  343. 

Mutak^  374. 

Mvula-tree,  447,  461. 

Myonga-tree,  447. 

Nalibli,281. 

NMonaa,  441. 

Naaaick  boya,  361,  366,  370,  372. 

Natal,  340. 

Ndonde,  361. 

NegroflB,  158,  173,  354. 

New,  Rot.  Charles,  430,  431. 

Newatead  Abbey,  346  irt  je/.,  412. 

Newton.  Dr.,  of  Philadelphia,  255. 

"  New  York  Herald,"  67,  413, 417,  428. 
435,  466. 

'Ngami,  Lake,  40,  49,  62,  98,  100,  101, 
106,106,  120,  126,  184,  275,  289,  399, 
467  i  discovery  ot,  101. 

Niger  EzpmlitioD,  29,  275. 

Nightingale,  Florence^  letter  from,  458. 

Nile  River,  exploration  of  sources  under- 
taken at  request  of  Oeograpfaical  So- 
ciety, 337,  349,  39.1 ;  hardships  of  the 
■eanji,  394  ;  Liringatone'l  impreasion 
that  sources  were  higher  than  Nyann, 
376  1  Livingstoue's  theory  of  sources 
in  Bangweole  watershed,  387,  397, 
401.  414  ;  theory  of  inundation,  416  ; 
■ponge  theory  of  sources,  387  ;  acoaunt 
of  sources  given  to  Herodotua,  377  ; 


Ptolemy's  dewription  of  MOTOCv  396 ; 
Hiss  Tinnb's  explontims  of,  396 ; 
natives  soeptical  of  object  of  Uviaj- 
stone's  exploration,  426;  IJTiii^toiie'i 
doubts  of  hU  own  theory,  408,  43S; 
theory  finally  diiproved,  414,  4S7. 

Nindi,  395. 

Nunea,  Joa^  Colonel,  268. 

Nyangwe,  408,  426,  436. 

Nyann,  Victoria,  376.  398,  4M,  464. 

t^yaaaa,  I^ke,  22,  247,  260,  303,  32T: 
disoDvery  of,  266  ;  livingBbme's  pbi 
for  a  steamer  on,  268,  316  \  differant 
routes  to,  272,  280  ;  travela  ia  Nyaan 
distriut,  283  d  aeq.,  308  d  leq.  ;  slate- 
trade  in  diatrict,  288  et  »tq.i  Liviag- 
stone's  schemes  for  explormtion,  35(1 ; 
reaches  the  lake,  373  ;  Search  Expe- 
dition in  Nyaaaa  diatrict^  399 ;  nomtn- 
clsture  of  the  lake,  442  ;  missioiiarr 
and  oommerdal  projects  in  Nja>a 
district,  466  A  sej. 

OLDmu),  CaptMH,  S.N.,  279,  337,  349, 
369. 

Ophthalmia,  51. 

Orange  Bivar,  39,  62. 

Orchida,  440. 

"  Oroatea,"  KM.a,  326-327. 

Onutnent,  lip,  259. 

Ornithology.  8tx  Bee-eatera,  Cranes, 
Fish-eagle,  Oeese,  Oninea-fowl,  Hnm- 
ming-binla,  Oattich,  Parrot,  Sparrewi, 
8un-birda,Tnrtle-dovea,WagtuI,Wh}- 
dahs. 

Orphanage,  St  George's,  Cape  Town,  322. 

Oatrich,  61,  120,  277. 

Oswell,  William  C,  127,  256,  280  ;  hti 
deacription  of  Kolobeng,  84 ;  accom- 
panies Livingstone  to  'Ngami,  Linysoli, 
and  SeshJke,  99  d  aeq.;  meets  Liriiig- 
■toDe  at  Qeogmphioal  Society,  !01 ; 
Livingstone's  opinion  of,  355  ;  liriog- 
stone  bids  farewell  to,  357  \  st 
Livingstone's  funeral,  468. 

Mrs.,  367. 

Otis,  Mr..  470. 

Owen,  Commodore,  275,  299. 

Owen,  Professor,  32, 40,  61,  83,  SOS,  !05, 
210,  237,  242,  265,  394,  414  eL  ti- 

Ox,  164,  160,  161. 

Oxford.  225  tl  ttq.,  356. 

Oysters,  410. 

PALxntsroir,  Lonl,  230,  231,  245,  iiS, 

270,  338,341,361,390. 
Palma,  393,  394 ;  palm-oil,  394,  414. 
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PkDgoU,  270. 

Fapynu,  414. 

PuTot,  394. 

ParsDipa,  440. 

Paul,  a  native  oouvert,  79,  92,  134. 

PeacbM,  396. 

"Pearl,"  H.M.3.,  241,  248,  249. 

PeM,440. 

"Penguin,"  H.M.S.,  368.  370. 

Pennetl,  John,  329,  333, 

Philip,  Hev.  I>r.,  38,  263. 

PhiUip,  John,  R.A.,  460. 

PilaoieB,  02. 

"Piooeer"  (ateam  laonoh),  2ff2,  282  et 
aeq.,  316,  32{U327. 

PlanUins,  3S4. 

Playfwr,  Right  Hon.  Lyon,  21. 

Pneumouia,  399,  424. 

Pogge,  Dr.,  466. 

Polwuth,  Lord,  457. 

Polygalaa,  440. 

Pmnare,  44. 

Pomgranate  flowers,  437. 

Poona,  336,  361;  misuan  schooU  at, 
33S. 

Fort-Elizabeth,  40. 

Portugal,  H.M.  the  King  of,  101,  231, 
232,  322. 

Portugne**,  255,  279,  307,  337,  360, 
35S  ;  intrigue  for  establishing  slave- 
trade  with  Makololo,  143  ;  kindneas 
to  Livingstone,  162,  19U,  103,  202, 
203,  272  ;  enlightened  views  of,  163  ; 
«Uve-tr«de,  172,  271,  272,  284,  308, 
309,  313  et  leq.,  466  ;  diacoveriea  and 
trsvele,  192,  193,  280,  308,  442 ;  mis- 
sions, 192 ;  faU  to  help  Makololo, 
208,  261  ;  evils  of  colonisattoo,  273  ; 
LivingstODB  thwarted  by,  269,  283, 
313;  oomplaintaof  livingatoaeby,296, 
345  ;  remonstrated  with  by  f^gliah  I 
Oovenment,  309  ;  treaty  with,  351.     I 

PotAtoea,  tweet,  394.  j 

Potgeiter,  Hendrick,  00,  92.  I 

Powel,  Captain,  197. 

Pretoriiu,  91,  133.  ' 

Price,  Roger,  361.  I 

Prideans,  Captain,  449. 

Prince  Consort,  H.B.R  the,  29,  213, 
231,  314. 

Pringle,  Mr.,  of  Tinnevelly,  S9. 

Ptolemy,  396,  398,  436. 

Pumpkins,  396. 

"  Pnnch,"  83  ;  Livingstone's  enjoyment 
of,  287,  347,  399  ;  elegy  from,  464. 

Pungo-Andongo,  171,  184. 

Pusey.  Dr.,  294. 


mx.  sn 

Qtr&Noo,  river,  ISl. 

'■  QuHieriy  Review,"  414. 

Queen,  Her  Majesty  the,  103,  126,  179, 

227,  23S,  432. 
Quilimane,  170,  177,  164,  193,  194,  196, 

196,  202,  207,  230, 234, 251, 266, 309, 

465. 

Badstock,  Lord,  216. 

Rae,  George,  230,  266,  269,  311,  328. 

Ravenaworth,  Lord,  333. 

Rawlinsou,  Sir  Benry,  446,  450,  461. 

Redcliffe,  Lady,  339. 

Reid,  JohD,  336,  379. 

Rhinoceros,  44,  61,  83,  92,  93,  27L 

Rigby,  Colonel,  288. 

Rio  da  Senna,  192. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  37, 

Rivera  See  Chembecd,  Chimbwe,  Chobe, 
Chongwe,  Coaoza,  Congo,  Leeba, 
Loaiigiva,Loaagwa  of  Nyassa,  Lomame, 
Lonta,  Lnalaba,  Loamo,  Loapula,  La- 
fira,  Lusiz^,  Molilamo,  Niger,  Nile, 
Orange  River,  Quango,  Rovuma,  Rao, 
Shird,    Tamanak'le,    Teoge,   Zambesi, 

RobertMD,  Dr.,  of  SweUendam,  92. 

Roga,  Jose  da,  Captain,  192. 

Romilly,  »ir  J.,  353. 

Roecher,  Dr.,  269. 

Roes,  Rev,  WiUiam,  37. 

Bosaie  Priory,  224. 

Rovoma.   river.   247.  272,  279,  2S3   tt 

teq.,  Zai,  337.  349.  361,  3S8,  370  tt 

leq.,  469,  472. 
Royal  Academy,  352. 
Royal  Sooiety,  226. 
Rua,  363,  385,  389,  425. 
Ruo,  river,  289,  292,  293. 
Rnssell,  Earl,  266,  269,  308,  309,  312, 

314,  339, 353. 
Entherfoord,    Mr.,    133.    137.   205-207, 

213. 
Bntnagerry,  333. 

Sazbxitb  Islani),  363. 

"Saturday  Review,"  366,  369. 

Sohift,  Lieuteaant  von,  363. 

Sondamore.  Rev.  Mr.,  284,  311,  321. 

Search  Expedition,  379,  399,  431. 

Sebohwe,  48,  49,  61.  62. 

Sebituane,  9S  et  uq.,  132,  136,  137,  139, 
149,  194;  death  of,  111. 

Sebubi,  134. 

Sechdie  (chief  of  the  Bakwains),  63,  64, 
74.  76.80,  85  et  teq.,  98,  99,  104,  126, 
134,  136,  195,  275  ;  baptism  of,  92. 
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Sedgwick,   Proteuor,  226,   314;   letter 

fram,  233,  239. 
Sebamy,  deUh  of,  63. 
Seipone,  132,  US. 
Sekeliitu.   140,   141,  143-14S,  151,   153, 

156,  166-168,  178,  180,  203,  232.  247, 

268,  273-275;  death  of,  276, 
Sckomi,  47.  U9,  100,  117. 
Sekwebu,  suicide  of,  196. 
Semell^  Lieutenant  de,  467. 
Senna.  19.^,  278,  443. 
Sepoy«,  367,  370.  372,373.  378,  394. 
Serpenta,  Sea,  333,  336. 
S«ah4ke,  113.  117,  144,  274,277. 
Setefano,  baptiam  of,  92. 
Seward,  Dr.,  of  Zanzibar,  378. 
SLaftegbary,   Lonl,  204,  230,   262,  339, 

341  ;  Laily  Shaftesbury,  339,  341. 
Sharks,  330,  3r>7. 
Shaw  (Mr.  Stanley'!  Englith  attendant), 

death  of,  427- 
Hbeep,  394. 

SbeUey,  Un.  Byiahe,  118. 
Shsrcef,  408,  412. 
Sherman,  Rev.  Mr.,  26. 
Sliidiaa  country,  2S2. 
Shir^,  river,  247  tt  ttq.,  266  tt  teq,,  283 

el  w?.,  307,  313,  321,  326,  351,  374, 

375,399,416,465,468. 
Sbirwa,  Lake,  265,  256,  25S,  467  ;  dia. 

covery  of,  256. 
Shoa,  465. 

Sbobo,  Biuhman  Kuide,  109,  110,  117. 
Sfaupansa,  247,  249,  293,  297  ;  death  of 

Mrs.  LiviagHtoae  at,  299.  300,  462. 
Sicard,  Major,  190,  251,  312,  31.1. 
SichoAQa  language,  54,  72,  96,  123,  168, 

173,  248. 
Sierra  Leone,  244,  247. 
Silva  ?orto  (a  Portugneae  trader),  280, 

281. 


279. 

Skead,  Mr.,  248. 

Slavea,  Slarery,  Slave-tnde'-Makololo 
begin  to  practiaa  slavery,  118  ;  alave- 
productng  region,  121  ;  efforts  to  stop 
slave-trade  in  Central  Africa,  122,126, 
203,  278,  314  ;  alave-trade  of  Boers, 
136,  490  ;  intrignea  of  Portugueae  for 
estabUshing  alave-trade,  143 ;  slavery 
in  Makololo  country,  146  et»eq.;  slaves 
in  chains,  146,  159  ;  dislike  of  alave- 
trade  by  aome  Fortuguege,  1 63 ;  slavery 
in  Portuguese  settlemsnts,  1 72  tt  »tq., 
191 ;  liviugatono  mistaken  for  alave- 


trader,  138,  317,  471  ;  eipoanre  of 
slave-trade  by  Livingstooe,  233,  323, 
337,  347,  350,  443 ;  slave-trade  in 
Shir^  district,  256  et  teq. ;  eflect  d 
klave-trade  in  Zambeai  Valley,  267, 
273,  311  ;  Livingstone  known  as  the 
white  man  "whodid  Dot  make  ilaTta,* 

270,  408  ;   FortuguMe  slave -trading, 

271,  281,  284,  308,  310,  322,  324, 
337  ;   attack  of  Ajawm   aUve-tradtn, 

286  ;   slave-ttsde  in  Nyaaaa  diitrid, 

287  tt  teq. ;  releaae  of  alaves  by  living- 
stone,  295,  296 ;  remonstrances  of 
Engliah  to  Portuguese  OovemnKSt, 
309  ;  rescued  slaves  sent  to  the  C^ie, 
321,  326  ;  sUvea  in  Mozambique,  327; 
slave-trade  in  Persian  Gulf,  336;  Lord 
Palmereton'a  efforts  for  abolitjan  of 
slave-trade,  333,  402  ;  Africaua  node- 
filed  by  flUve-trade,  3S4,  395  ;  Zaiui- 
bar  slave-market,  3C9 ;  boirors  nf 
Arab  aUve-tiade  in  Nyaask  diatiict, 
372  et  aeq.  ;  slave-trade  in  Bangwsob 
and  Ujiji  diitricta,  385,  367  't  srf., 
391  el  »tq.  ;  Livingstone's  views  en 
American  slavery,  394,  395  ;  tnbute 
to  Mrs.  Stowe,  399;  gratitude  of 
Livingstone  to  enemiei  of  slareiy,  402: 
despair  of  Livingstone,  403  ;  freeAfri- 
cans  compared  with  slaves,  406  ;  B*. 
nians'  slavea  sent  to  Livingstone  from 
Zanzibar,  407,  411  ;  misaioD  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  to  abolish  slave-trad^ 
411 ;  treaty  with  Sultan  of  Zaozibv, 
463  ;  efforts  of  Colonel  Gordon  to 
abolish,  463  ;  abolition  of  slave-tnde 
by  King  Mtesa,  464.     Set  App.  n. 

Smith,  Dr.,  470. 

Dr.  Andrew,  103,  256. 

—  John  RwMll,  96. 
Rev.  John,  176. 

—  Sir  Harry,  134. 

Smith's  "Distionary  of  the  Bibl^"  3S3. 

Smyth,  Rear-Admiral  W.,  R.N.,  lOS. 

"Social  des  Missions  £vBng«liqDes,''4e9. 

Soko,  392,  394,  397,  4U1,  405. 

Solomon,  Saul,  213. 

Somerset,  Buke  and  Dncheas  of,  3S3. 

Soudan,  463,  466. 

South  Saa  missions,  175. 

Sparrows,  96. 

Speke,  Captain,  266,  344^  398.  43T,  46C 

Spider,  414. 

Spiderworts,  440. 

Springbucka,  100. 

St.  Cruz  (a  trader),  254. 

Staufoid  Bivers,  28,  29. 
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St«Dle7,  HeDiy  Moreland — jonrne^  to 
Ujiji,  413,  417  a  Kq-;  meeting  with 
XJvingstoDe,  420  ;  traveli  with  Living- 
atone,  417  tt  Kq.  ;  parts  froui  Living- 
atone.  427, 42S ;  effort*  for  Llvingttone, 
429  ^  tq. ;  reception  in  England, 
^Zltttrq.  i  iinprcwiona  of  Livingstooe, 
422  et  teq. ;  Livingatone'a  regsfd  for, 
429,  435  ;  exploration  of  Liviogitone 
Kiver,  465. 

Staoley'a  "How  I  found   LivingBtone," 

Steele,  Oeoenl  Sir  T.  M.,  69.  114,  118, 
165,  186,  201,  202,  2fi5,  341;  com- 
nmnicatei  Livingstone's  letten  to 
Geograpbi«»1  Sodaty,  102,  127. 

Steere,  Biehop.  371,  469. 

Stephen,  Sir  Jameg,  324. 

StevenMD,  Jamea,  465. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  336. 

Eev.  Dr.,  of  Lovedale,  234,  289, 

291,  292,  298.  305,  315,  321,  362, 
452  ;  fonndi  Livingstonia,  468. 

Jsmei,  C.E.,  468. 

Stove,  Mn.,  399. 

Stur^,  Joseph,  267. 

Sagar,  191,  260,  280,  323;  ingar-oane, 
394  ;  sngar-mill,  267. 

San-birda,  437. 

"  Snndaj  HagsziDe,"  292. 

Susi,  a  Shupanga  man,  370,  401,  403, 
419,  AA&HKq. 

Sutherland,  Dnchew-Dowager  of.  356. 

Syde  bin  Habib,  407. 

Syed  bin  Majib,  413,  426. 

Syme,  Professor,  341. 

Table  Bat,  247. 

Tagamoio,  410. 

Tahiti,  162. 

Tamanak'le  river,  100,  102,  104,  122. 

Taogaiif  iU,  Lake,  349,  359,  380  il  nq., 

409,  41S,  434. 43S,  441,  466,  467. 
Tattam's  Coptic  Grammar,  etc.,  96. 
Taylor,  Isaac,  27,  28,  127. 

Kev,  Isaac,  recoUections  by,  2S. 

——  Hev.  Jose^Ai  v.  S.,  27. 

Teredo,  278. 

Tette,  184,  190,  192,  193,  207, 247  ti»eq., 

267  a  ttq.,  308  tl  uq.,  442. 
Taoge,  river,  106. 
Thorn,  John,  of  Chorley,  262. 
Thompson,  Eev.  WilliMn,  196, 206,  206. 
Thomson,  Joseph,  466. 

nvfessor  James,  22. 

Kr  William,  22. 

Thornton,  Richaid,  230,  311. 


X  S25 

Thnle,"  366,  367. 
Tidman,  Kev.  Dr.  A.,  66,  102,  228. 

Times,"  The,  294. 
Tin,  80. 

Tinnd,  Miu,  360,  398,  399. 
Tobacco,  323. 
Tozer,  Bishop,  320,  321,  323,   326,  374, 

400,419. 
Transvaal,  78,  135. 
Tregear.  Captain,  197. 
Trenn.  Heir.  363. 
Trotter,  Admiral,  B.N..  196,  218. 
Tsetse,  8,  61,  83,  87,  104,  114,  117,  183, 

323,  371. 
Tnnis,  Bay  of,  196,  197. 
Tnraer,  J.  A.,  of  Manebester,  262. 
TnrUe-dove,  373,  445. 
"  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  356. 

TTkpa,  434. 

TTgogo  Country,  448. 

Ujiji,  340,  383  a  ttq.,  391  et  leq.,  419  ef 
uq.,  433  a.  ttq. 

Uleng^  Lske,  383. 

PIva  Island,  1,  2,  4,  237,  342. 

Dniverslties  Mission,  247,  310,  314,  330, 
374,  400,  445.  472  ;  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of,  216  ;  Livingstone's  delight  at 
prospect  of  mission,  272,  278,  279, 
283.284;  reconnneadations  for  mission 
staff,  280 ;  work  of  the  mission,  282 
et  leq. ;  conflicts  with  slave-traders, 
286,  289  ;  death  of  BUhop  Mackenzie, 
293 ;  Bishop  Tozer  succeeds  Macken- 
lie,  320 ;  abandonment  of  the  mission 
on  the  contLoent,  320;  resnscitation 
nnder  Bishop  Steere,  374,  469. 

Unyamweii,  387. 

Unyaayembe,  388, 419  tl  teq.,  433  tt  teq. 

Uningo,  392,  441. 

"Tw,oitot;a,"H.M.S.,  327. 
Vardon,  Major,  201,  202,  266. 
Tatar,  Professor,  96. 
Venn,  Eev.  H.,  255,  267. 
Victoria  Falls,   113,  179,  184,  276,  309, 
348,  467  ;  discovery  of,  179. 


-  John,  439. 
Waiyan,  370,  373,  374 
Waller,  Rev.  Horace,  284,  294,  306,  313, 

316,  326,  327,  352,  357,  379, 387,  427, 

445,  447,  451,  462. 
Warburg's  Drops,  275. 
Wardlaw,  Rev.  Dr.,  20,  21,  108. 
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WuhingtoD,    C«pt.,    K.N.,    213,    232. 

25S. 
WatWD,  Dr.  and  Hiaa,  343. 
Watt,  Rev.  D.  Q.,  33,  60,  74;  Utten 

to.  37.  41,  66,  70, 82,  83,  89,  9£,  102, 

103,  105,  128,  130. 
Wfttuta,  395. 
Webb,  W.  F.,  of  Nemtead  Abbej,  343, 

346  34S,  356.  397,  402.  452;  letters 

to,  34C,  353.  356,  367. 

Mrs.,  343,  346. 

Mr.,  Am«ric»D  Consul  Bt  Zutiibkr, 

427,  439. 
Webb'a  River.     See  LnaUba. 
Welliogton,  Duke  of,  130. 

Duchen  of,  339. 

Wert  Luabo,  or  Hoikin's  Branoli,  247. 
Whatelj,   Miu,   2S0,   360 ;   ■ngw-mill, 

gift  of,  267. 
Wbeit,  396. 
Whydaha,  436. 

Wylde,  Mr.,  of  Foreign  Office,  307. 
Wikataiii,  336,  371,  375,  379. 
Wilberforee,  BUbop,  29,  237,  250,  363. 
WilliBinion,  Mn.,  of  Widdicombe,  367. 
WilwHi,    Capt.   H.N.,    293,    294,   297, 

302. 

Rev.  Dr.,  Bombay,  336,  362,  364. 

Dr.  George,  2,  23. 

James,  265. 

Wood,  Sir  Cbwlet,  339. 
Woodruffe,  Lieuteoant,  B.K.,  194. 
Wordawortb,  Mr.,  of  Foona,  836. 

Yaks,  160. 

York,  AnihbiBhop  ot,  363. 

Young,  E.  D.,  B.N.,  joina  Zamben  Be- 
pedition,  311,  316,  322;  Search  Ex- 
pedition, 22,  379,  899;  at  Living- 
•tone't  fuDeral.  402 ;  Livingitonia 
Miaaion,  22,  469. 

Jamea,  of  KeUy,   293,   328,  347  i 

ooll^[e  companionstup  iritli  Liviiig- 
•toiu.  21  et  leq. ;  viaited  by  Living- 
atone,  341 ;  Idvingatone  namea  river 
after.  402 ;  promotes  expedition  to 
aasistlivingatone,  450;  letters  to,  218, 
237,  247.  250.  262, 261,  272, 277, 279, 
288,  313,  361,  364,  443. 

Yoimg'B  River. 


Zamm  Biver,  120,  123,  166,  167. 9DS. 
219,  231,  234,  340,  390  ;  diMOverr  of 
Upper  Zambem,  113  -,  Zamben  mek- 
try  the  slave- prodm^og  r^on,  131 ;  . 
variations  of  name,  144;  jaaner 
to  Loanda  along  the,  166;  joonK;  | 
to  Qnilimane  down  the,  179  rt  if.; 
Zamben  Expedition  orsaobrd,  210; 
exploration  of  Zambesi  and  triU- 
taries,  241  tt  tq. ;  jontney  bioc  I 
with  Uakololo  up  the  Zambeai,  3R  ' 
et  «eq.  ;  TTniveisitiea  Uiauon  in  Zib- 
beai  district,  283  «f  as?.  ;  last  twn 
yean  of  Zambeai  Expedition,  3H 
et  fg.  !  livingstone  leavea  the  Zm- 
hesi,  320,  326  ;  treaty  with  Fcrt<unl 
for  free  navigation  of  Zambeu,  351 ; 
Livingstone  Tishes  to  establish  atatioii 
in  Zambeai  valley,  376 ;  theory  of  tk 
•onroea  of  Zambeai,  387  ;  tnandatioii 
of,  explained,  4)5,  416;  ChambeB 
mistaken  for,  442;  FVench  Hikob 
near  head  waters  ot,  470. 
Zambesi  and  its  TribntaiieB,''  S7,  i**. 
276,  277,  286,  287,  290,  295,  298,  M5, 
347  368  402. 
Zanzibar.  119,  260,  363,  397,  400, 406, 
430,  433.  439,  466  ;  Universities  mii- 
aion  removed  to,  320 ;  Livingitoiit 
reaohea,  after  Zambeai  expeditiin, 
328  ;  Eirk  appointed  oonsDl  at,  366 ; 
Livingstone  arrives  at.  on  last  eipedi- 
lion,  368 ;  Livingstone  leaves  lor 
Bovnma.  370  ;  Stanley  reaches,  418 1 
retnms  to,  427  ;  attendants  otnn; 
livingstone's  body  to,  446-449 ;  8ir 
Battle  Frere's  mission  to,  462,  461 

Saltan  of,  366,  368,  370,  388,  4S1 

Zeeambje  or  Kabompa  river,  1S9.    S« 

Zambesi 
Zomba,  Monnt,  266,  289. 
Zoology.    5««AlIigatora,Antelopei;Aiti, 
Buffalo,  Camel,  Camelopard,  Deii,  Dol- 
phin, ElephanU,  QoaU,  Hippopotimiu, 
Hyena,   Konokono,   I^nd-fiah,  liou 
Moaqnitoea,      Bhinoceroa,     Serpents, 
Sharks,    Sheep,    Sokc^   Spting-bai^ 
Tsetae. 
ZoQga  river,  100-102,  104,  109,  117. 
Znmbo,  mini  of  Jesuit  missions  at,  270. 
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00,  Albeharlx  SntEBT,  , 
July,  1831. 


MR.    MUEEAY'S   LIST 

or 
LORD    CAMPBELL. 


Life  and   Letters  of  Lord   Campbell. 

LORD    CHIEF   JUSTICE,    and    aftebwarm    LORD    CHANCELLOR 
OF    ENGLAND. 


Edited  by  Ua  Daugbter  the  Htm.  Un.  HA&IX3ASTLE. 
Seeond  Edition.    With  Portrait.    2  VoU.    8to.    30/. 


LOXLf    GEORGE   PAGET. 


The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  in  the  Crimea: 

BXTEACT8    FEOM    LElTERa    AND    JOUKSALB    DUEmG    THE 

CEIMEAN   WAE. 

Br  OENEBAL  UfRD  CtEOBOB  PAGET. 

With  Map,     Crown  8to,     10»,  W. 

"  We  hare  not  indicated  a  tithe  of  the  intereating  eontenta  at  thii  unassnmiiis  little  book. 
Wa  nan  oat;  lay  that  it  itrikea  <u  M  the  best  of  the  kind  that  we  hare  ever  met  with.  It  is 
an  indiipeosable  campHnion  to  Eioglake's  Votumas,  and  an  inraluable  Kiiide-boak  (amon;  it* 
other  merits)  to  the  big  picture  neir  exhibiting  in  Leioeater  Square.  Critic*  differ  about  the 
claims  of  the  peaoil  in  the  l<ut  case ;  about  the  olaimi  of  the  pea  thej  will,  »a  Teatnrs  to 
predict,  bo  aaaminous." — Spectator. 
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2  ME.  BfUKBArS   UST   OF 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  D.D., 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD,  asd  WINCHESTER, 
WITH    SELECTIONS   FROM  HIS   DUBIES   AND   COBEBSPOSBBHCE. 

THE   SECOND    VOLUME.      1848—1860. 

Edited  b7  his  Son,  BSQUTALD  O.  WILBEKFOSCB. 

As,sisTED  BY  sEvsRAii  Clebical  akd  Lat  Pbiekds  of  his  Fatbkx. 

^conrf  Editimi.    WiUi  Portrait  uid  Woodcnts.    6to.     IS«. 

*-  We  cna  bhdiv  Ur.  Wilberforce  that  the  work  law*  nothing  in  hi*  huidi,  and  that  he  mxf 
i-onfidentty  andcipate  for  binuelf  quite  H  muoh  popnluit;  ai  bji  pndaHnr.  The  M«o4 
vDlume  ia,  indeed,  more  iDtemtinE  than  Ihs  fiiat,  aa  the  third,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  nne 
intereiting  than  the  aetond."  —Slaiulard. 

THE    FIRST    rOLUME.     1805~1S4S. 

Edited  by  tli»  late  Canon  ASH  WELL. 

atk  Thmtaiid.     With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.    8to.     16t. 


.  .  .  That  CunnnAshwell  found  hiawork  alabour  of  We  ia  evident  iu  almoit  ei-. 

u(  hia  wridnge ;  and  he  hu  oKocuC«d  hia  undertaking  with  nn  little  akill  in  the  chai 
arrangement  of  hia  maleriali,  .  .  .  Thoie  who  did  know  the  Biahop  will  Sod  theae  D 
eloquent  uiil  full  of  charai-tcr  througbout." — Quardian, 


Handbook  to  Political  Questions  of  the  Day, 

WnU    THE    ABaUME^'T&    ON    EITHER    SIDE. 

By  STDKET  C.  BUZTON. 

Third   Edititm,  oontiuuiQK   "  TsB    THBnB    K'b."  ~  Local    Ssur-GoVKBHimrT.— 
LoNDOK  Municipal  Rkfobic.— Bctbiskss  at  the  Hol-bx  of  Oohhoks.— 

DlgFRANCHIBBHEXT,  ETC.      8tO.      6t. 

.  Taj  mrat  and  woiluauillln  Manner.  .  .  . 
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NEW    AND   RECENT    PUBU0ATI0N8.  3 

The   Speaker's  Commentary  on 
The   New  Testament. 

VoL  UL    Hedinin  Svo.    SSi. 
CONTENTS. 

I  E.  H.  OiVFOBD,  D.D.,Hon.CuioDotWoiCMt«iuidBeotor 
{  of  Mnch  Hadhani. 

I  T.  B.  BVAKB,  Canon  aud  ProfiMfor  Ot  Oieek  In  Dnrbam. 

i  J.  Watte,  HA.,  Vicar  of  Norham. 

BAT-ATI  ft  IT" J.  &.  HowaOH,  D.r.,  Dean  of  CbesUr. 


F.  llBTeiCX,PnbendBi7of  LtnccilAandBeotoroIBlioklmg. 

PHILIPPIAFB JoHif  QwTNK,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Baphoe. 

**L(S25jra''  ™"'""  {  Wll.  ALEIAKDEB,  D.D,  BUhop  of  Derrj  and  Baphoc. 


/  John  Jackbok,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London. 
TIKOTHT,  ii-*u8  1  hbnrt  Wack,  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  ProfeBBor  of 

t  Eoctesiaatlcil  Hist.,  King's  ColL,  London. 

THXLMMXim Wn.  AI.BZA1IDBB,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Deny  and  Baphoe. 

%•  mj  fire/a^e  of  the  EEVISED  VEKBION  ^  the  NEW  TESTAMENT,  jii*/! 
puMithed,  it  narked  by  a  itriHng  OmUiian.  It  duijU*  )m  aaatim  to  tie  fact,  lehuiK 
mu  mU-lnonm  to  tome  at  letut  of  thoie  engaged  in  tJte  kotI,  tliat  THE  BFEAEEB'S 
COMMENTARY,  cmimenced  iit  1661  {nearly  teven  year*  before  the  Beeieed  VertUm), 
And  for  iUprimary  oljcct  a  bbtibion  and  Cobbkction  <^aU  tttocrrect  or  doubtful 
paetajfee,  in  footkotko,  io  ai  not  to  interfere  m'Uh  the  text  qf  the  A.V.,  Khieh  it 
printed  unaltered.  Simh  notei  rcUt  be  found  throughotU  the  nine  volumet  tf  '  The 
^>eaher'e  Commentart/'  already  publithed. 


CANON  F.   C.   COOK. 

Deliver  us  from    Evil: 

.v  protest  against  the  change  in  the  last  pbtitioh  in  the 
lobd'8  prayer. 

In  a  Letteb  to  the  Lobd  Bishop  ot  London. 

^  F.  C.  COOK,  K.A., 

-  -     -     OuMBftf  Butar,  ■BdKdItaror"Tb«  Epaokco'i 
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MR  MURRAY'S    LIST    OF 
PSOP'ESSOR   BREWER. 

English   Studies; 

OB,  E3SAT3   IN   BNGUSH   HISTOBY  AND   LirEBATOBS. 
B7  tlia  lAte  3.  8.  BBBWBK,  ILA., 


Nbw  Sources  ov  Snglibh  Hibtokt. 
Grskk'b    Bhost     Hibtobs    of    teb 

Enbubh  People. 
Hatfield  Hoube. 
The    Koyal    Sti  peek  act. 

Ths  STUAItTB. 


8HAK8PXABE. 
EXOUBH  HmOBT. 

AMCnnT  LoHDOif. 
Ebashcs. 

HtcDT  of  HlffTOBT, 


"  Hw  hndthr  pleuura  the  writer  obTioiulj  dorifed  tram  the  oonMioiuDess  of  hit  own  lav 
of  knowled^  the  iottant  1  theme  vu  broachad  ii  one  of  the  most  deli^tM  qiuUtiM  of  the 
present  Tolume,  .  .  .  It  U  ths  pleunra  of  griTlng  from  a  ful!  store.    He  hu  no  bai  of  Ma( 

brief  lert  it  should  ba  fancied  havu  at  the  fndof  hia  information.    His  m '   "'" ' 

«agg«st  hov  much  more  Uiera  is  trhe 


le  from." — ZVmm. 


DEAN  STANLEY. 


Christian   Institutions; 

BSaATB   OS   RCCLBSIA8TICAL    SUBJECTS. 


CONTENTS. 


3APTISH. 

TBB  EUCHlBIffT. 

EnOHAStBI  IK  THX  EaSLTChUBCH. 

EUOHABIBTIO  Bacuficx. 

Beal  Pbebekce. 

Body  akd  Buwd  op  Christ. 

ABaOLHTIOK. 

EooLEsiABriOAi.  TxsTMBifTa. 
The  Basilica. 


The  Clekot. 
The  Pope. 
Thr  Litani. 

CBIBD  of  ths  EASLT  CSBIBTUn. 

Lord's  Psatrr. 

Gbnrrai.  CotmciLe :  Oohbtabtikofij; 

Ephesub,  Chalcrdoit. 
Tbh  ComuHDHEirrs. 


Thev  poasea  the  welt-known  Utenrr  ohiracteristios  of  the  writer,  the  freahneaa  of  tnst- 

it  atSiY  labjoeta,  the  human  inteieat  with  whioh  Iheola^lcal  qaeatiani  an  ioTealed,  (he 

i^ht  thrown  "bj  histraicol  illustration  upon  obacure  eodemaitiea]  ingtitutions,  and  the  plar  <( 
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NKW   AND    llECENT    PUBLICATIONS.  6 

DR.    LIVINGSTONE. 

Personal   Life  of  David   Livingstone. 

FOUNDED  ON  HIS  DNPDBLISHED  JOURNALS  AND  C0RBE9P0NDENCE. 

{  WUh  the  taiieiiMt  of  kit  FamUy.) 

By  WnXIAH  OABDBN  BI.AIEIE,  D.D.,  IX.D. 

Sieond  JSditiM.    With  a  Chapteb  oh  the  South  Apbican  Bobbs  asd  Blavkbt. 

With  Portrait  utd  Hap.    Sto.    lUt. 


LORD    STKATFORD   DE   REDCLTFFE, 

The   Eastern   Question. 

BKIHa   X 

SELECTION  FBOM  WHITINGS  DUBINO  THE  LAST  YEAB8  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

B7  LOBD  STBATFOKD  DB  BEDCLIFFB,  E.O.,  O.O.B. 

Tith  a  Fnfiw*  by  tha  DKA.N   OF  WBSTMIHBTEB. 

With  Hap,    Sto,    e«, 

"  The  deccued  lUtcraiui  hai  beqnetUiBd  ui  lome  Toy  imporUnt  ftatemnili  on  the  vnj 
pdnta  vMeh  >ni  >t  prewnt  Bvutiiig  wttlamcnl.  B7  Air  the  moat  Tsluabla  docunciit  ta  tw 
Bwt  with  in  the  work  ii  th«  Hemonndum  on  tho  Cluini  of  Greeoe  la  ui  eitnuion  of  tBnitory, 
whish  a«ir  MM  tlM  li(ht  fox  the  fint  tima."— fi(di»<Brrf, 


PROFESSOR   ST.    GEORGE  MIVART. 


The  Cat. 


By  BT.  aEOSOE  SdVABT,  F.B.B. 

KHu  from  Nitnn,"  fee.,  Ac    Vlcc-PngId«Bt  oT  tlia  T,inn««n  aodetr  uid  ot  ths 
Zoologlcil  Boelstf, 

With  200  Ulnstntions.    U«d!imi  Sro.    SO*. 

"  A  hook  nieh  u  thii  openi  up  t.  • 


. .  , reriff  by  diaeection  md  obeerrition  e»ch  MserUon  th»t  ho  mike*. 

The  book  ii  written  (or  blologiKi,  but  Ihoae  who  know  little  of  uiBtoiay  will  conialt  it  out  of 
cnriodtj.  They  will  fiod  much  to  interat  them  in  nunj  nutten.  Inch,  for  initance,  u  the 
difflcnlt  uid  obMUTO  hiitoiy  of  the  ininul  of  which  ittroU." — Timet, 
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MB.  MmtEATS   UST    OF 
DR.    SAflLES. 

Life  of  George  Stephenson. 

By  SASnrSIi  SmiiBB,  IiIi.D. 

A  2fnr  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Post  Svo.    3t.  Crf. 


SIJi    RICHARD    TEMPLE 


India  in  1880. 


See<mA  £dmim.    With  2  Haps.    Sto.     16*. 

"HotbingHuibeablttUnii  thla  cipoaStion  of  Ura  itateof  lodiaRt  Um  pmeottine.    Ht 

livinr  mui  knawi  mare  ab;>ut  tha  ctrnmutoncM  of  tlia  caimtr]' — ten  hn^e  a  mn«  e'*pl'^ 


MR.    CRTPPS.   E.S.A. 

Old   English    Plate: 

ECCLESIASTICAL,    DECORATIVE,   AND   DOMESTIC. 

ITS   HAEEBS   ABD    MABES. 

B  Iktboted  Tablkb  of  t&e  Date-Lxttebb  uskd  IK  EiraLAND,  GccnLiXD. 
AXD  Ibklakd. 

£7  WILPSES  J.   0BIPP8,  K.A. 

SivoNi  OMJ  S«viud  Bditin.    With  70  UltistntionB.    Hediam  Sro.    IG*. 


BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

Old   French   Plate. 


With  niostrationa.    8t<i.    8f.  M. 
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SEW    AND   RECENT    PUBLICATIONa 
M/SS   ISABELLA    BIRD. 

Unbeaten   Tracks  in  Japan ; 

TRAVELS    OF   A    LADT   IN    THE    INTBRIOE   OF   JAPAK, 


By    THA-PTtT.T.A    BXBD. 

JbvrfA  EditUat.    Wilh  Uap  and  ninatrstionB.    2  Tola.     Gnrnn  Sto.    2ii. 

"  or  10a  Bird'i  6ueba.tiat  and  initrnctire  Tilnines  it  ii  impowble  to  incak  in  temu  of  too 
high  pnice.  TW  full;  muntaln  tha  wrU-carned  Feputatjoa  ol  the  Author  of  '  Six  Hantlw 
In  tlw  Bandvieh  lale*,'  and  '  A  Lad;'i  Ule  in  the  Booky  Monntaina,'  a«  a  tnTeller  of  the  Snt 
cider,  and  a  graphic  and  pistnnaqne  Ktiler."— QiMrt«rJy  Jbrww. 

Sy    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

A   Lady's   Life   in  the   Rocky   Mountains. 

Tkiri  SUtUm.    WiOi  Dlnatrationa.    Poit  8to.    Itb.  M. 

Six  Months  in  tlie  Sandwicli  Islands. 

Third  EditUm.    WiUi  lUostratlonB.    Pott  8to.  7*.  G<f. 
DR.    A.    STEVENS. 


Madame  de  Stael : 

A   8TDDT   OP   HEE   LIFE  AND   TIMEa 

THE    FIBST    HEYOLUTION   AND   THE    FIRST    EMPIRE. 

By  A.  BTEVENB,  LLJD. 

With  PortTtdts,    2  Tola,     Crown  8vo,    24*. 

"  nil  iwir  there  lk««  bees  no  bionaphT  of  this  nraiteT  apirit  in  mj  language.  The  anthn 
haa  writtrB  ■  book  wliieh  ii  not  onlf  well  raited  to  supply  a  pment  need,  but  to  lire  la  en- 
ihriuing  tha  memor;  of  a  traat  genin*,  and  a  noble  Wi-tnan." — Stmanfiirmitt. 
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8  MR.  MUBEAT'S    LIST    OF 

AfR.    L.   J.  JENNINGS. 

Rambles  among  the   Hills: 

IN  DEEBYSHIEE  AND  THE  SOUTH  DOWKS. 

Ihcludiko  ViBiia  TO  Chatswobth,  Bolsotsb,  HABDWiCKit,  Ashoptok,  thk 
Woodlands,  Cabtlzton,  Thk  Eimdebscout,  Shbkwood  Fokxot,  Pxteks- 
FiULD,  Bbkcui  Head,  Ashbdbbhaii,  Wibton,  kc. 

By  LOUIS  I.  nSSSUtOB. 

WiUi  23  ninatntions.    Post  8to.     12<. 

"  The  most  channing:  of  wiitcn  on  conntiy  acenea.  ScDutiTf  1;  ilive  to  tha  bnntia  of 
nktnre,  rcTcrently  ■pprMiatiTe  of  old  uiorUtioiu,  and  poasening  i  humoiona  and  kiDdlj 
int«r«at  in  tbe  people  be  mecta,  he  ia  Ute  teas  idial  of  a  eouDtry  nuubler."— j[«itf  i  WaUr. 


BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

Field    Paths   and    Green    Lanes   in 
Surrey  and   Sussex. 

Tkird  EdUiott.    Dliwtistioiia.    Post  8td.     lib,  ^. 


DR.    SCHLIEMANN. 


Ilios. 


A    HISTORY    OF    THE    CITY    AND    COUNTRY    OF    THE 

TROJANS. 

DISCOVERIES     AND     HESEABCHB8    ON    THB    SITB    OP    TBO¥ 

AND    THRODGHODT    THE    TEOAD    IN    1871-8,  1878-9. 

INCLDDINQ    AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

B7  BB.  SCHLIEHANN,  T.8.A.,  Ac,  &a. 

With  2,000  niiutiatiatia.     Imperial  8to.    h<i». 
"An  ■rcha;ologicil  ■chierement  of  mpreme  iioportance  \a  icieiiFe.    It  ia  Eiren  to  few  m 
citiitueilliiulturitrUlodrciiiDeof  thrirthildliood,  and  tha  purpoae  of  their  lUe." — Timn. 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 

A    NARBATITE    OF    BBSEARCHES    AND    DISCOTSBIS^l. 
With  500  lOiutxalioiia.    Uedinm  Svo.    60*. 
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HEW    AND    RECENT    PUBUCATIONS.  ! 

LADY  ANNE    BLUNT. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd,  the  Cradle  of 
the  Arab   Race, 

AND   A    VISIT    TO   THE    COURT    OP    THE    AEAB    EMIE,    AND    OUR 

PERSIAN    CAMPAIGN. 

B7  LAST  AmrE  Biixnrr. 

SecoTii  EditUm.    With  Map  and  UlnBtratione.     2  Vols.     Poet  Sto.     2U. 

•aytllen  of  the  gentler  sei,  with 
igaur  af  the  one  with  the  feminin..,  _. 
a  &mt  pnuse  ia  theae  days  of  man; 

£y    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

Travels  among  the   Bedouin  Tribes  of 
the   Euphrates. 

WITH   80MB   ACCOOKT   OF  THE   ARABS   AND   THBIE  HORSES. 
With  Map  and  Dlnetratioiis.    2  Vola.    Crowa  Bto,    24i. 


MR.    EDWARD    HERRIES. 
THE  PUBLIC   LIFE   OP 

The   Right   Hon.  John   Charles   Merries, 

DURING   THE    REIGNS   OP   GEORGE    III.,  GEORGE    IV., 
WILLIAM    IV.,  AND    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

POUKDED   Oir   HIS   LETTBBS  AXD   OTHEH   UKPDBLISUIED   DOCDHKNTS. 

By  hia  Son  EDWASD   HBBAIBS,  C.B. 

StoIs.     Syo.     24i. 

"All  who  luTs tcMpted  Mr.  Walpole'i  itstementa  iliaiild  mtif;  theii Judgment! bf  reading 
the  preeeot  book.  It  osntaini,  boWOTer,  mutter  of  much  greater  public  imporlaneo  than  ttaii 
peiNoal  oantrorenj." — QbAt. 
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MB.  MCRRATS    U8T   OF 
MR.    A.    S.    MURRAY. 


A   History  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

FROM   THE    EAELIE&T    TIMES    DOWN    TO    THE    AGE    OF    PHEIDUS. 


With  TO  Ulustrations.    Bojal  Sto.    2\». 


"Mr.  Hnrrny  beloni^  to  the  growing  clus  of  ontiquariaiu  who  follnw  Gcramn 
n  IheiiTB  with  which  they  >iit  authorities,  and  ''" ' '^  -*-'  *-  ''" ' 


All  thut  could  be  doue  to  nuike  ihe'book  plouut 


MR.    SEEBOHM. 

Siberia  in   Europe. 

a  naturalist's  vibit  to  the  valley  of  the  petchoea  h 

nobth-eabt  bussia, 

With  Debcbiptiohs  of  Bibsb  ksd  tbub  Miobations. 

B7    HBNBT   SEEBOHU,    F.Z.8.,    F.L.S.,    F.R.a.S. 

With  Hap  aod  Dlnstralaoiie.    Crown  Svo.    \U. 


MR.   F.    W.   BURBWGE. 


The  Gardens  of  the  Sun. 


With  Qlastrations.    Crown  8to.    14t. 

"  It  IB  the  fkat  that  one  feela  the  pict<irea  are  so  intriniiullf  tma,  with  am  atnolnte  abma 
snTdreesinc  up  or  bluramish  to  bring  out  atflrtling  effeeU,  that  giTM  the  MBgu^  iutaM 
B  «periinred  in  reading  Iha  Yolonie."— iiwirf  4  WtUtr. 
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NEW    AND    RECENT    PUBLICATIONS.  11 

MR.    E.    H.    BUNBURY. 

A   History  of   Ancient    Geography  among 
the   Greeks  and    Romans, 


By  E.  H.  BUNBTTBT,  F.B.O.S. 

With  20  MaiM.    2  Vols.    8to.    *2», 

39  on  tha  '  History  of  An aient  Oeojraphy '  fill  up  what 

in  Ihe  aubJGcl,  wholher  Gorman,  French, 

!urioii3  and  the 


SIR   E.   /.    REED,    M.P. 

Japan:  its  History,  Traditions,  <&  Religions. 

wrrn  the  narbative  of  a  visit  in  isrs. 

By    SIB    EDWABD    J.    BEED,   K.O.B.,   F.B.S.,   U.F. 

t>ec<md  Edition.    With  Maps  nod  Uliutratioiis.    2  Vols.    Sro.    2Sj. 

"  It  i«  much  mare  thim  a  readable  book  of  trnvela ;  it  i<  a  coociM  and  lucid  history  ot  the 
peoplo  and  the  djaasty,  of  the  traditions  and  religion,  of  the  nrl  and  literature  of  the  countrv, 
KUpplemCDt«d  by  a  n-'cord  of  a  ttireo  months'  totir  throujjh  Xtt  moflt  interesting  diatrictfl.^' 
■'The  book,  from  a  literary  point  of  riow,  i»  enccJently  written."— H'ora. 

LADY   EASTLAKE. 


Mrs.  Grote :  a  SIcetch. 

By  LAPY  EASTLASE. 

Second    Rlilion,      Post    8to.      6*. 

'  rolame  is  mott  intercating,  and  aupplemcnta  vhat  little  ia  popuUrly  known  ....  of 
n  ithoao  finunJ  individiialiiy  will  never  fade  from  the  recoil  Tlion  of  those  who  once 
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IS  UR.  UmLRAyS    LIST   OF 

THE    CONDE   DA    CARNOTA. 

The    Life    and    Eventful    Career   of 
Field-Marshal  Saldanha. 

SOLDIER    AKD    STATESMAN. 

WITH     SELECTIONS     FEOM      HIS     COBRESPONDBKCE. 

B7  the  OONDIi  DA  OABNOTA. 

With  Portrait  and  Maps,    2  Vols.    8to.    32«, 

"Tho  Marquiiof  SaUjnlia  wM  nnqueitioMblj  oneof  tha  greatait  mm  of  his  age— En  rr- 
one  ihnuld  rtad  thii  book,  sad  then  tumot  be  two  opiuiona  imoDg  thow  who  da  M  u  tc  lti« 
grandeur  of  tha  chuactcr  of  thii  remarkable  man." — alandurd. 


DR.    SUILES. 

Duty. 

WITH    ILLUSTHATIONS    OF    COURAGE,    PATIENCE,    AND    ENDUEASCE. 

B7  BAKTTEI.    SKUiBS,   t,t..t>, 

A  CompftnioD  Volume  to  "  Self-ltelp,"  "  Ckaractfr"  "  Tkrift." 

2ath  TbooMiic).    Post  Sto.    <1«. 


MS.    CLEMENTS   MARKHAM,    C.B. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the   Introduction 
of  Peruvian   Bark  into   British  India, 

AND   THE   PROGKE^  OF  ITS   COLTIVATION. 
By  CLEUENTS    B.  MAXEHAX,   C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Wtlh  Map«  and  Woodcota.    Post  Evo.    14*. 

"  The  lilU  herily  gi»»i  a  full  idea  of  the  »cofo  of  Ihie  iateresting  work.  .  .  .  T\tr  inni-ci 
of  penonal  Liboui  and  the  nioluCioD  and  organuing  power  required  for  ruth  an  entcr|>riic<  a 
K.-uiucly  be  apprmatad  bj'  any  one  who  faae  not  read  the  nairatJTe  heiegitel].'' — ^.ifoAn'j- 
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NEW    AND   BECENT    PUBLICATIONS.  13 

DR.    HENRY  BRUGSCH. 

History  of  Egypt   under  the   Pharaohs. 

DEBITED    ENTIRELY    FEOU    THE    MONOMENTS. 

WITH   A    MEMOIR    ON    THE    EIODUS  OF    THE    ISBABLTTES   AND    THE 
EGYPTIAN   MONUMENTS. 

Br    Dr.  •BXSKT   BBTTOSOH. 

Tbasblatbd  or 

PTTTT.TP    smiH,    B.A.    and    E.    SANBT   SBTUOJTB. 

Second  EdilioK,  reriied.    With  a  nsw  Preface  and  otigina!  Notes  by  the  Anthor. 

With  Mflps.    3  Vols.    8»o.    32». 

"  The  butary  of  Bra^h  is  the  Uit,  the  beat,  and  the  fullnt  .  .  .  ii  intcmtin;  for  Iha  Ticw 
it  prewnls.  bald  ID  theorj'  and  itartling  in  taaXt..  .  .  .  Tba  hi'tory  m  it  itands  mint  be 
accepted  «-ith  plmure  by  tbo  public  and  with  fiatitude  by  M-holan." — Tiaut, 


MR.    If  AY  WARD. 


Sketches  of  Eminent  Statesmen  and  Writers, 
and   other   Essays. 

BEPRINTED    FROM    THE    "QUARTERLY    REVIEW." 
B7  A.   EATWABJ},   Q.O. 

THIKU>.  MnNTALSHBBBT.  SSTIONi. 

BlBHABCK.  WSLLBBLEY.  DO    DBrFAMD. 

CATOUB.  BYBON  AKD  TEKKTS3N.  HOLLAND   HOL'BE. 

Mbttebnich.  Venice.  Stbavbebkt  HiiJu 

Uelbou&se.  St.  Simok. 


D  HTeral  language!, 
..a  diligont  obaerrer  0/ contemporary  OTenta. 
re  find  evidence  of  culture  uid  rcGncment,  of  koowledge  of 
■'  n  of  it  which  is  called  'wcielj,'  of  honesty  of  purpose. 
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14  MR  MUEEAY'S    LIST    OF 

MS.    EDWARD    RAE. 

The  Country  of  the   Moors. 

A  JOUBNEr    FEOH   TRIPOLI  IN   BAEBAKT,  THBOUOH    TUSIS,  TO  THE 
HOLY   CITY  OF   KAIBWAn. 


With  Mapa,  Plans,  and  6  Etchings.     Crown  8ro.    ISt. 

"Jlr.  Baa  hM  ourioui  Ihings  to  tell.  Th8  whole  dirtriot  U  fertile  in  Roraui  iwhuiilibJ 
Ur.  lUe  ^Tes  careful  deKri|itioni  and  spirilsd  etching!  of  Hiine  of  them.  He  aln  dnn 
cffectiTe  pictum  of  the  w^ntrj,  desciilw*  the  prodnotiona  of  the  oonntrjr,  uidthe  wiji  lad 
hubju  of  the  natlTU." — (Tunrrftsn. 


CANON  BARRY,    D.D. 


The   Manifold  Witness  for  Christ. 


TUB   BOYLE   LECTURES   yOR    1877-78. 
Bj  AIJ-BED  BABST,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

rrlnciptl  ot  KlBg'i  CoUeBs,  Loodon ;  Canon  of  Weitmliuter ;  and  Hononi;  Chipliln  t 


"Thii  moat  adinii«ble  book  ....  will  be  fbund  a  noble  ud  peranwaTe  eihibitiaD  of  mu 
of  the  great  ekmenU  of  that  attractive  chann,  by  force  of  which  the  religion  of  Chiiit  has,  tn 
nnce  it  hai  existed  on  the  earth,  dravn  souls  unto  ttielt"—CAureA  Quarttrlf  Smnt. 


PROFESSOR   LEVI. 

History  of  British   Commerce, 

AND   OP   THB   PKOGEBSS   OF   THE    NATION,   FBOM    1763   TO    187S. 
B7  I.XONS    LEVI,  X'.S.A. 

Benisterat-Uw,  Professor  of  lis  Prfnoiplesind  PracOos  of  Comniena  and  Conmercisl  law, 
Elug's  Collets,  London. 

Revited  and  Enlarged  Edition,     ^th  Ciagrama.    8to.    ISt. 
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NEW   AND   RECENT  PUBLICATIONS.  10 

MRS.    HUTCHINSON. 

The   Kingdom  of  Congo,  and   of  the 
Surrounding  Countries. 

Tnmaloted  from  the  Italum  of  FILIPPO  PIOAFETTA,  anj  Edited  with  Notes, 

B7    IlABaARITE     HTITOHINBON. 

With  a  Preface 

By  Sir  TH0KA8  POWELL   BUXTON,  Bart. 

With  Facaimilee  of  the  Orieiaal  Maps.     8vo.    10^.  &d. 

"  Tlie  tnuuUtian  baa  been  moat  admirably  accompliahed,  and  it  prcacnta  a  most  readable  book. 
Tbe  vgrk  ii  got  up  in  tha  beat  style  nl  typograptiy,  and  forou  a  very  clegunt  Totiuns." — 
yorlukiri  Qaattt. 

MR.    DARWIN. 

The   Power  of  Movement   in   Plants. 

B7  CHAS.  DABWIK,  F.B.S.,  assisted  by  FRANCIS  DABWDT. 

Second  TluniMcitd.  With  Woodcuts.  Cromt  3to.  IG(. 
"  Ur.  Darwin'a  latest  itudy  of  p!ant-life  shows  qd  abatKmimt  of  bis  power  of  vork  or  hia 
habits  of  fresh  and  originid  oWrvation.  Wi'  bavi>  learard  to  «ipeit  fmm  him  at  inUrvaU, 
never  much  prolonged,  the  ivaulteof  special  rcMiarcb  iu  aome  bi'patli  or  other  subordin sled  to 
the  main  course  of  the  biological  syitern  a^soci^ited  with  bis  namt- ;  and  it  bas  been  an  unfailing 
•ource  at  inlereit  to  see  tlic  central  ideas  of  tlig  evolution  and  the  couiinuity  of  life  develo|ed 
in  detail  thiangh  a  scries  of  epciiul  ireutieea,  eacb  well-uigh  exhuustivc  of  the  materials  available 
for  it*  subject.   — Saturiag  litiiewf. 

DR.    SOUTH 


Household   Surgery;    or   Hints  for 
Emergencies. 

By  JOHN'  F.  SOUTH, 

Poimeil]'  una  of  tlis  SnrgeoDs  to  Bt.  Thomas's  Hospital 
Fourth  Hditiim,  with  new  Preface  and  Additiooa.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8to.    3t.  6d. 
"  A  manual  of  dbaiertio  medidne  and  household  aurgeir  eharacleriwd  by  a  mogular 


plieity  iBd  cleanitiB  of  style.    In  th>r  pKwent  ediliou,  variou'  aildiiioni  and  alteialiona  have 
been  made  so  as  to  bring  it  abreait  of  the  moat  recent  advancu  in  aurgiual  smence." — Seolmum. 
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MB.    MUBBAVS   LIST    OF 


XS.  KUEAATS  EAHDBOOXS-Hev  Volumei  and  Hev  EditioBi. 


Handbook  to  the   Mediterranean. 

DEBCaiBING    THE    PRINCIPAL    CITIES,    SEAPOETS,    HAEBOTTEa, 
AND    BOBDBE   LANDS, 

THK  COASTS  OF  AFBICA,  SPAIN,  ITAI-T,  DAJJIATIA,  SHBECK,  iSIA  UDIOS, 

FOBHINa  A  QUIDK  TO 

CORSICA,   SARDimA,   SICILT,    XALTA,    THE  BALEARIC    I8LAJf]>S, 

CRETE,    RHODES,    CYPRUS,    ^e. 

Bj  Colonel  B.  L.  PLATFAIR, 

AnthoT  ot  "TnTtli  In  ths  FDOtatapa  of  &1UH,"  "  Huidbook  to  Algtrttud  Tnol*.' 
With  60  Maps,  PUhb,  kc.    Post  8to.    StU. 


Handbook  for  Travellers  In  the 
Bombay   Presidency. 

WITH   AN    ACCOUNT    OP   THE   CITT    OF    BOMBAY. 
By  B.  B.  KABTWICE,  C.B. 

Seeimd  EUti^m.    With  UapB  and  Plans.    Port  8td.    IS*. 


Handbook  for  Travellers  in  the 
Madras   Presidency. 

WITH    THE    OTEBLAND    BOUTE    TO   INDIA. 

By  S.  B.  BASIWICE,  O.B. 

8e»md  Editim.    Willi  Map.    Post  Sto.    16j^ 
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NEW    AHD    RECENT    PtTBLIOATIONS.  17 

Handbook  for  Rome  and   its   Environs. 

Xen)  and  Sftited  Edition.     With  60  Hap«  wd  PIuu.    Post  Sto.    lOt. 

Handbook  for  Travellers  in 
Central   France, 

AUVERQNE,    THE    CEVENNES,   BDEQUNDT,    THE    EHONB   AND    SAONE, 

PBOTENCE,  kImES,  ARLES,   MABSBILLB8,  THE   FRENCH  ALPS, 

ALSACE,  LORRAINE,  CHAUPAQNB,  ftc 

Sniped  Eiiiien.     1S81.    Uapa.     Post  8ro.    7t.Sd. 

The   Student's  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament. 

ABRIDGED    FROM   THE    SPEAKER'S    COMUENTABT,  AND 

by   S».   JOHN   H.    FIJI 

,  Kont,  uid  romuTl J  Fatlow  of  Bt.  Joh 

i  Tots.    Crown  Bvo,    It.  M.  e 


Metallurgy : 


THE   ART    OF    EXTRACTING    METALS    FROM   THEIR   ORES,   AND 
ADAPTING  THEM  TO  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  OF  MANUFACTDBB. 

I  Lead.       II.  Fuel.       in.  Silver  and  Gold. 

B7  JOHN  FEBOT,  H.D.,  F.ILS. 

LMtnnr  to  the  Adduced  Clanor  On«n  of  Um  RoTil  ArU1l«T,  aid  Hononrr  Msmbar  nfUia  Institution 
of  Clril  Bugliieen,  of  tbs  Sodatj  of  EngloHn.  uid  ut  tba  Iron  uid  Htsel  lutltnt*. 

With  nitutrationa.    8to.    S0«.  eicb  rolnme. 
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The  Student's   Hume. 

A    HISTOBY    OF    BNQLAND    FKOM    THE    EARLIEST    TIMES    TO   THE 
TEEATT   OF    BEBLIN,    1878. 

Kew  Edition,  Adapted  to   tub   use  of  Teachebb  akd   Pcpils,   BsnBKD, 

COBBECTED,   AHD  PABTLY  BE-WBITTGK. 

By  J.  B.  HBSWEB,  U.A., 

lAte  or  Cbe  Becocd  OOce.  Prafgaur  ot  UodecD  Hlitocr,  King'ii  Collesc,  LADdm. 
WiUi  7  Coloured  Maps  and  Woodccta.    (&W  pp.)     FoBt  8vo.     7i,  M. 


The  Ancient   Egyptians. 

THBIB    MANNEBS,    CUSTOMS,    PRIVATE    LIFE,    OOVEKNMENT,    LAWS, 
ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,    RELIGION,    AGRICULTURE, 

EARLY    HISTORY,    ETC. 

DBfilVXD    FBOU    A    COUPARIBON    I 


B7  Sir  J.  QABBHEB  yfTTLKTSBOlSr,  F.B.B. 

A  New  Edition,  revised  hj  BASnjXL  BIKCH,  IX.D. 

With  BOO  nioBtraUonf,  Coloarcd  PUtes,  Lc.    3  Vols.     Mediiua  8vo.     8**, 


The   Lex  Sallca; 

THE    TEH    TEXTS   WITH   THE    GLOSSES,   AND   THE    LKS    BMBNDATA, 

Edited  Byuoptioally,   by  J.  H.  HBSBXLB. 

With  Notes  on  the  Feakkish  Woedb  in  the  Lex  Salica, 


n  tre  mav  compare  the  £itt  radimeuU  and 
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NEW    AND  RKOBNT    PUBLICATIONS. 


Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  1843—78. 

B7  tke  Bigrlit  Hoa.  W.   E.  OIiADSTOHS,  H.P. 


Vol.  L— The  Tbbone  and  tse  Primob 

C0»BOBT,  THB  CABIHKT,  AMD 
COSOTITDTION. 

Vou  II.— Pbbsonal  and  Litkkabt. 


Vol.  llI.—HisTOBiCAL  &  BPECDLATivm. 
Vol.  ]V.— Fobeigk. 
Vol.  V.  ft  VI.— Ecclesiastical. 
VOL.  VII.- 


SmaU  8to.    2t.  ftj.  each. 


Nile  Gleanings; 

THE    ETHNOLOGY,    HISTOEY,    AND    ART    OF   ANOIBNT    EGYPT,    AB 
REVEALED    BT    TBE    PAXNTmOS   AND    BAB-BELIEFS. 


By  TILXJSas  STUART,  of  Drom&nft,  X.P. 

With  68  Coloared  Lithographs  oad  PlAtee  from  Impreraions  from  the  Honnments. 

BojbI  Sto.    31f.  6d. 


A  CTOLOVJBDIA  OF  HEDISVAL  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBT. 


Dictionary  of  Christian 

Antiquities. 

The  History  and  lostitntioiiB 
of  the  Christian  Church,  from 
the  Time  of  the  ApoeUes  to 
the  Age  of  Charlemagne. 

BjVABiOUBWBTTGBa  Edited  by 
WK.  amTK,  D.O.I^,  and 
ABOKDBAOON  OHBBTHAH, 
D.D.  With  lUoBtrntioQg.  2  Voli. 
Medium  Svo.    £3  I3f.  6d. 

*,■  This  work  con  be  had  in  14 
monthly  parts,  G«.  each. 


A  Dictionary   of  Christian 

Biograpliy. 

Liter&tnre,  Secte,  and  Soo- 
triaea.  From  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  Age  of  Charle- 
magne. 

By  VABiOUa  Writebs.     Edited 
bj    WX.    SmTH,   S.a.1..,   and   ' 
HEITBT  WAQB,   H.A.    [Hi  be 
aompltted  in  4  vol*.]  Vols.  I.  and  IL 
Medium  8vo.    31«.  6^.  each. 

*,*  This  work  will  be  issued  in 
monthly  parts,  Gi.  each. 
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Memoir  of  Robert  Milman, 
Bishop  ef  Calcutta. 

Bf  hia  Sister,  FKAVaSS 
KABIA  mUCAN.  With  Map. 
8T0.    I2t. 


The  Wild  Sports  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Highlands  of 

Scotland.     Uliutnited. 

B7CHABI.B8ST.JOEN.  yete 
Edition,  with  70  llliurtrAtioas. 
Crown  8to.    16». 


British  Burma. 

Sketches  of  the  NatiTes,  their 
Konneis  and  CnBtomB. 


The  Huguenots: 


Their  Settlements,  Cbnrohes 
and  Industries  in  England  and 
Ireland. 


the  Witness  of  the  Psalms 
to  Christ  and  Christianity. 


Memoirs      of      Edward, 

Catherine,  and  Mary  Stanley. 


Twenty  Years  in  the  Wild 
West  of  Ireland ;  or,  Life  in 
Connaught. 


The  Satsuma  Rebellion. 

An    Episode     of     Modem 
Jiqian£se  History. 


Rheinsberg ; 

Memorials  of  the  Early  Dajs 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Prince  Hemy  of  Praasia. 


The  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
other  Essays. 

B7  WK.  IHOXSOH,  S.D., 
IiOTd  Arobblahop  of  Toifc. 
Crown  8to.    9*. 
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NEW    AND    RECENT    PUBUCATIONS. 


SL  Hugh  of  Avalon. 


B7  0A3TON  PBBBT,  Author 
of  "  The  Stodent'B  History  oC  Eng- 
Ush  Church."     Crown  Hto.    10*.  Gd. 


Life  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin. 

With  a  Stady  of  hia  Scientific 
Work. 

Bj      OHABI^S      DABWIK, 
r.B.a,and  ERNEST  EBAUBB. 

Portrait  and  Woodcnts.  8to.  7».  Sd. 


The  Moral   Philosophy  of 
Aristotle. 

GompriBing  a  translation  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  With 
Introductory  AnaljseB. 

By  WAIiTBE  IE.  HATOK, 
K.A.,  Lato  Fellow  of  Mew  CoUege, 
Oxford.    Svo.     ISt. 


Burckhardt's  Cicerone. 

An  Art  Qaide  to  Picture 
Galleriea  in  Italy. 

TranBlatedfromtheQermBii.  yets 
EdUiiw  Beviied  bj  I.  A.  OBOWB. 
Post  Svo.    6f . 


Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn. 


By    BDWABD 
Third  Ttumxavd.  With  100  Illustra- 
tions.  Medium  Sto.   10(.  M. 


Mediaeval  Architecture. 

By  the  late  Sir  G.  GHABBT 
SOOTT,  B.A.  With  l&O  Illoatra- 
tions.    2  Vols.    Medium  Svo.    42i. 


Life  of  Dr.  John  Wilson. 

Uissioiiary,  Philanthropist, 
and  Scholar  in  Bombay. 

B7  QBOBOB  SHTTH,  LL.D. 
PepuUr  muien.  With  Portrait 
and  lUiutratious.    Crown  Svo.    St. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  St. 
Chrysostom. 

A  sketch  of  the  Chnrch 
and  the  Empire  in  the  IVth 
Century. 

By  Ear.  V.  B.  W.  BTBFHBHS, 
IC.A.  Second  and  Revised  Edition, 
with  portrait.    Svo.    12». 


The  Greek  Verb. 

Its  Stnictnre  and  Develop- 
ment, 


By  ProftaaoT  01TBTIUS. 
Translated  by  A.  &  WHAIKS 
and  B,  B.  BiraiJUn).    Svo.    IS*. 


Life  of  William  Pitt 

By  BABI.  STAXHOPB.  J\>t 
Edition.  With  Portraits.  3  vols. 
Svo.     36*. 
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MR  MURRAY'S    NEW   AND   EBCENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible: 

JBXPLANATORY   AND    CEITICAL,  WITH    A    BKVISION    OF    THE 

TEAHSLATIOlf. 

3!dit«d  by  F.  C.  OOOE,   M.A.,  Ooaon  of  Exeter. 


THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.    6  Tola.,  Medium  Sva 

Vol.  I.  —  Gksebib— ExoDua— Levitiocb— NuxBBBs— Dedtkbosobt.    30*. 

Tola.  n.  &  m.— Joshua— J  oDQEa—HoTH— SAidtJEL—KiHOB—CHBONiCLE*— 

EZXA — NEHOMIAH — ESTHBB.     3Gj. 

VoL  IT.— Job— PeAura— PHOVEEBB— EccLEauBTBS— SoKG  or  Solomon.    54*. 

ToL  T.— Ibajah— Jbbbhiab- Lajientatioks.    20f. 

ToL  TX — EzEEiEL— Daniel — Hose  a — Jonah — Aho8~N  ahuu — Z  epb  axub — 

Joel— Ob  ADi  ab— Mic  ah— H  a  bake  vk— H  aoo  ai— Zech  aiu  a  n— 

Malachi.    26*. 


THE    BOOK    OF    PSALMS.     PvUithed leparatily.    Medium  Sto-     10».  M. 


THE    NEW    TESTAMENT.     4  vols..  Medium  8va 
Vol.  I.— Cekeiial  iKTEODtrcTiOK— St.  MATTHEW— Si,  Mabe— St.  Lpke.    ItU. 
ToL  H. — St.  John— A(ti8  or  the  Apostleb.    20i. 
Vol.  m.— Romanb— CoBiNTHiAifs— Galatianb— PhilippiaSs— Ephesiass- 
Colobsiaks— Thesbaloniass—Pbilemok- Pabtobal  Epibtleb.    2Si. 
ToL  IT.- HBBEEW8— St.  Jahes— St.  John— St.  Peteb- St,  Jut>e— 

Bbtelatioh.  [/»  Ihr  Pim. 


The   Illustrated   Wild   Garden; 


)    ONE    WAT    ONWARDS    FROM    THE    DARK    AGES    OF    FLOWER    QABDENTKn. 
riTH   SrCGEBTIONB   FOB  THE  REGENERATIOK  OF  THE   BABB  BORDERS  OF 
THE  LONOOH  PABXB. 

By  W.  BOBINBOK,  I'.L.S. 

Illuetratcd  nith  00  Woodcnte,  b7  Alfbed  Pabbonb.    Svo.     10/.  Sd. 
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50,  Albehablb  Sisbkt, 
JiOy,  ISSl. 


FOBTHCOMIMQ    WOBKS. 

THE   LAND   OF   THE   MIDNIGHT   SUN. 


With  DBSCiaPTioire  of  the  Inkrr  Live  of  the  Peoplk,  thkis  Uahmsbs 

AND   CUBTOHS,   THE    PailllTIVB   ANTiqCniBS,  &(!.,   &c. 

By  PAUL  B.  DU   OHAILLU, 

AathoToT  "  Eqwttnrlal  Africa,"  "  Asbuigo  Lsod,'  Ac. 
Witli  Map  and  23S  DlostraUoDB.     2  Vob.     Sro. 


LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  WM.   GOMM,   G.C.B., 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF    IN    INDIA,   CONSTABLE    OF    THE    TOWEH. 
AND    COLONEL    OF   THE   COLDBTKEAM   GUARDS.    179S— 1816. 

NOIS  CULLING 

H.M.  UidnuClTilSsrvlix. 

Wiih  Portraits,    8to, 


THE  FORMATION  OF  VEGETABLE   MOULD 
THROUGH  THE  ACTION  OF  WORMS, 

WITH    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THEIE    HABITB. 

B     CHARLES   DARWIN,   F.R.S. 
Pott  ero, 
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MEN  AND  EVENTS  OF  MY  TIME  IN  INDIA. 

By  sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  Baht., 

Coktbmtb: — Cloee  of  Lord  Hardiage'a  Administration — Tbomosoa's  Govemmetit 
of  Uio  North- WeetcTD  PiOTince£~DaumTir&te  in  the  Panjab  of  the  Lawrence  Brotbera 
— John  Lawrence,  AdmiDiBtrator-in- Chief  of  the  Panjab — Dalhonaie  the  great  Pio- 
Consul^ThB  War  of  the  Mutinies — Canning  the  Jnflt — James  WileOQ  the  Eeonomi«t^ 
Bamnel  Laing  the  Financier — The  Central  Provincea — Sir  Bartle  Frere  nnd  Western 
India^ — The  Indian  Foreign  SccrelnryBhip — John  liwrenee  a«  Viceroy — The  Finance 


CONTIKHATION    OF 

ELWIN'S  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  POPE. 

TOI.IIIOI    III.  of  the    FOET&T. 


Edited  by  W.  J.  OOURTHOPE,  M.A. 

{In,  Oetaiar. 
The  notei  and  prefuei  in  Etu/in'i  alUien  of  I>>p^t  Werkt  oontsiu  ■ 


"  The  notei  and  prefuei  in  Eticin't  edition  of  F>>p^i  Workt  oontsin  ■  vast  aioDant  tf 
infonnstion,  which  clean  np  msny  prerioaely  disputed  points  in  the  poet's  career;  end  it  iibi 
be  hoped  tfait  the  msleiuls  collected  toi  the  remaining  Tolumes  will  not  be  ultimatel}-  kaL 
Itiaesn  to  diapate  some  of  Mr.  Elwin'a  critdcal  opiniona,  but  it  would  be  imposnble  to  (peak 
too  higblv  of  the  j»\ue  of  his  investi^lions  of  facta.  Without  a  study  of  his  woA,  no 
adequate  knowledge  of  Pope  is  attainable. — Hk.  Leblii  BTEiuss'i  '  Lira  or  Popa.'  " 

The  Edition  will  be  completed  in  10  Vole.    8vo. 

ALEEADr  PUBLISHED: 

Vols.  I.  &  II.— POETRY.   Vols.  VI.,  VII.  &  VIII.— PROSE  WORKS. 


THE   WHITE   SEA   PENINSULA. 

A  JOOSHBT  TO  THE   WHITB   SEA,    AND   THE   KOLA   PESIXBULA. 

By   EDWARD   RAE,   F.R.G.S., 

AatlHtt  of  "  Tha  I«Dd  of  the  Rortli  ■Wind,"  "  lie  Connbj  erf  tlie  Boon,"  £c 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  Sro. 
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3fii.  MURRATS   LIHT   OF   FORTHCOMING    WORKH.  '- 

SELECTIONS    FROM 

THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THE 
REV.  THOMAS  TWINING,  M.A, 

sohbtime  fellow  of  sidney  sussex  college,  caubbiqqk  ; 
and  kecrob  of  st.  maky-at-the-walls,  colchester. 

Tkakslatob  op  "Aristotle  on  Portby." 


THE  RISE  OF  STYLES  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  GEORGE  EDMUND  STREET,  R.A. 

With  Illostrationa.    8vo. 


THE    LIFE    OF   SIR    CHARLES    LYELL. 

AUTHOE  OF    "THE   PELVCIPLES   OF  GEOLOGY,"   ETC. 
With  Selectiokb  fbou  his  Jour2ials  and  Corresponsesce. 

Edited  by  his  Sister-in-Law,  MRS.  LYELL. 

With  Portnito.    2  Vols.    8to, 


THE    LIFE    OF   ALBERT   DURER, 

and  a  history  of  his  art. 
By   MORITZ  THAUSING, 

K«pv  or  Antidiike  Albart'i  Alt  CdUscUoiu  M  Vleou.  ] 
Portrait  and  UlaBtTations.    2  Yola.    Medium  8to. 

ruiilation  of  Heir  Thauiii 

1  bf  the  end  of  ths  jeoi 
u  the  Ganaaii  Dcigiiul  is 
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S6  MS.  MUBRArS  U8T   OF   FOJRTEOOMIN0    WORKS. 

A   DICTIONARY   OF   HYMNOLOGY. 

SKTTiNa  roRTH  THK  Obioih  AMD  HiVToiir  or  THK  Enras  ik  Cohhok  Usk,  a 
Descbiption  op  the  host  Popular  Hyksals,  akd  Bioobaphical  NonCEi 
or  THint  AcTHOBs  Am)  Trajtblatobs. 

By   JOHN    JULIAN,    F.R.S.L, 

vicar  of  Wlacotuk,  Sheffleld. 


IVIHT  HruH  m  UEH 

ASD  TunL4i 

KHOU.H 

8to, 

LIFE    OF   JONATHAN    SWIFT. 

By  henry  ORAIK,  B.A, 

liiU  Bchslv  ud  SwU  ExMUtloiuT,  BiUlDl  Conm  Oi*"^ 


ITALIAN    PRINCIPIA,  PART  IL 

A    Pmsr    It  ALIAS    BEADIHG-BOOE,    CONTAIKIHa    FABLKS, 

ANECDOTES,  HISTORY,  AND  PASBAGEa  FBOM 

THE   BEBT  TTALIAN  AITIHOBS. 

With  Gramiiatical  Qceotiohs,  Notes,  and  a  Copious  Rttmolooicai. 
dictiokabt. 


THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF 

THE    EVIDENCES    OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  WAOE.  M.A, 

Pmclier  it  Lincoln'.  Inn,  Pmfenoi  cd  EoclMlutlcil  Bfitary,  Kln^i  CoIL,  Ll»4l» 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  TITIAN. 

WITH  SOMB  ACCOUNT  OF  HI8  FAMILY,  CHIEFLY  FBOM 
NEW  AND  UNPUBLISHED  BECOBDS. 

By  J.   A.   CROWE   and   G.    B.   CAVALCASELLE. 

Stevnd  and  Cheaper  Edition.    With  Portnut  and  IlIiutrotioDi,  3  toIb.  Sto. 

''  Mean.  Crowe  and  C&TBleoselle's  Uboun  appear  in  two  handaoms  Tolninei,  (Oil  of  the 
riebeat  and  moat  reliable  matarial  sbl;  Wdled  and  dupoeed.  The  LUa  and  Timea  of  Titian 
are  here,  and  we  read  the  rolamea  and  pat  them  among  the  moat  neceataij  of  our  wmIu  of 
rrferenee  in  the  history  of  Art."— JVnan-'j  Magaeitu. 

"  Henn.  Crow  and  CaTalcaeelU,  in  their  '  Life  of  Titian,'  have  made  an  important  addition 
to  theii  Taluable  wrilinga  on  art  aubjeots.  The  work  haa  endently  been  with  themalaboui 
of  \on,"~J)ail^  Ntva. 


SPEECHES    AND    ADDRESSES, 

POLITICAL  AND    LITEEAHT. 

DELrVBBED  IN  THE   HOnSE   OF  LOBDS,  IK  CANADA.  AND  BL8EWHBEE 

By  the  Rioht  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  DUFFERIN, 

at  tiie  Court  of  tbs  anltao. 


8  TO, 


LECTURES    ON    ARCHTTECTURE, 

DELITBEBD  BEFOBE  THE  EOTAL  ACADEMT 

By  the  late  EDWARD    BARRY,    R.A. 


THE    STUDENT'S    HISTORY    OF   MODERN 
EUROPE, 

FBOM   THB    END   OF   THE   MtDDLB   AGES   TO  THE 
TBBATY   op  BBBLIN,    1878. 
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28  MR  MURRAY'S  LIST    OF  FOBTUCOMINO    WORKS. 

THE    GOSPEL   AND    ITS   WITNESSES. 

THE    PRENCIPAL    FACTS   IN    THE    LIFB    OP    ODR    LOED,   AND    THB 

AUTHOBITY    OF   THE    EVANGELICAL    NABEATITES, 

COX8IDER£I>  IK  &IX  LKCTUBES  DKUYBBBD  OK  THK  SCITOAT  AlTXUIOCIliB 

ATTEB  EaBTSB  at  6T.  JAIIBb'S,  WBBTUIDeiKK. 


OLD    DECCAN    DAYS; 

HINDOO  FAIRY  LEGENDS  CUKRENT  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

collected  fbom  deal  teabition. 

By    M.    FRERE. 

Wjtb  iNTSODUcnoN  ASS  KoTKS  BT  6ix  BABTLE  FBSBE,  Bait. 

J^ird  Edition.    With  lUostraUons  by  C.  F.  FKEBE.     Post  Sto. 


THE    STUDENT'S    MANUAL   OF   THE 
GEOGRAPHY    OF    INDIA. 

By   QEORQE    smith,    LL.D., 

Anthorolthc  '■LifoofDr.WUim.DT.Diiff,"**. 


THE    STUDENT'S    COMMENTARY    ON    THE 
OLD    TESTAMENT. 

Tou  IT— Ibaiah  to  Halacbi. 
Edited  by  JOHN    M.   FULLER,   MA 

VleuotBeiley.uiaranaerly  Fellovorst.  Jobu'iCcllig*  CuuMdca. 

Crtwn  8to.  [T*.  6J. 

ABBIDQED    FKOM    "THE    SPEAKEB'S    COMBENTAEy." 
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HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  GREECE, 

THE    lOKIAH     ISLANDS,    CONTINBNTAL     GBEECE,    ATHENS,    THE 

PELOPONNBSDS,    THE    ISLANDS    OF    THE    ^OEAN    SEA, 

ALBANIA,    THE83ALT,    AND    MACEDONIA. 

JfeiB  aitd  tharougMy  retited  Edition.     Haps.     PoBt  Sto. 


HANDBOOK   FOR   TRAVELLERS    IN    THE 
BENGAL    PRESIDENCY. 

FSO«  CALCDTTA   TO  JAGnER:fAULT   ON  THE   SOUTH,  ALLAHABAD 

ON    THE    WEST,    DARJEELINO    OS    THE    NORTH,  AND 

BANGOON    ON    THE    EAST. 

By  e.  b.  eastwick,  c.b. 

With  Mapi  and  Plaiu.    Pott  Svo. 


HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE : 

DONCABTEB,  HULL,  SELBV,  BEVERLEY,  8CAHB0B0UQH,  WHITBY, 

HABEOOATE,  RirON,  LEEDS,  WAKEFIELD,  BRADFOBD, 

HALIFAX,  HUDDEIiSFIELD,  SHEFFIELD. 

Nea  and  rrrited  Edition.     Map  and  Plans.     Post  Sro. 


HANDBOOK— WILTS,  DORSET,  &  SOMERSET : 


JV'rir  and  recited  Edition.    Usp.    Poet  Svo. 


HANDBOOK— GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD, 
AND  WORCESTER : 

CIBENCBSTER,  CHELTENHAM,  STBOUD,  TBWEE3BURT,  LE0HIN8TEB, 
BOSS,  MALVERN,  EIDDEBMINSTEB,  DUDLEY,      , 
BEOHSOROVE,  EVESHAM. 
Kew  and  reviled  Edition.    Map.    PoBt  Svo, 
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A   MANUAL   OF    NAVAL   ARCHITECTURE. 
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AuUttnt-CoubnctOT,  HaTil  Kcvr. 
Baamd  and  BariMd  Edition,    With  ISO  Illnstntunu.    8to. 


THE    STUDENT'S    HISTORY    OF    THE 
ROMAN    EMPIRE. 


THE     HODEB27     DtTOAHGE. 

A  NEW   MEDIEVAL   UTIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

OCCOPYING  THE   GROUND   OF   DDCANGB,   BUT   EDITED  IN  ACC30RD- 
ANCE   WITH    THE   MODERN    SCIENCE    OP   PHILOLOGY. 

By   E.   a.    dayman,    B.D., 

Fnb«DdU7  otBuiuD,  formerly  Fclloir  ud  Talor  at  KntoiCoUlc*,  OlfSKl, 

AND   J.    H.    HESSELS. 
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LIFE   OF   MICHELANGELO    BUONARROTI, 

SCULPTOR,  PAINTER,  AND  ARCHITECT. 

JNCLDDINQ  INEDITED  DOCDHENTS  PBOH  thb  BUONABSOTI   ABCHITES, 

ILLD8TEAT1VE    OF  HIS    LIFE    AND   WORKS,   JfOW  FOR    THM 

FIRST  TIMS   PUBLISHED. 

By   CHARLES    HEATH    WILSON. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Editum.    With  an  Indei  and  EugraTiugs.    Rojal  Sto. 


LIFE   AND   WRITINGS   OF   ST.  JOHN 
THE    DIVINE. 

By  the  lord   bishop   OF   DERRY   AND    RAPHOE. 

2  Vols.    Sto. 


THE   THIRD   TOLDME    OP    THE 

DICTIONARY    OF    CHRISTIAN    BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE,  SECTS,  AND  DOCTRINES. 


By  Various  Weitees, 
Edited    by    DR.   WM.    SMITH    and    PROFESSOR    WAGE. 

To  be  completed  in  4  Tolnmes.    Medinm  8ro. 


THE   VOYAGE   OF  THE    'FOX'   IN   THE 
ARCTIC  SEAS 

IS  8EAH0H  OF  SIR  JOHS.  ERASKLIN  ujD  kib  COMPANIONS. 
By  sir   LEOPOLD   MoCLINTOOK,  R.N. 
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Edited  by  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A., 
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